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EVELYN   STUART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Mingling  the  meek  and  vestal  fires 

Of  other  worlds  with  all  the  bliss. 

The  fond«  weak  tenderness  of  this. 

A  soul,  too,  more  than  half  divine, 

Where,  through  some  shades  of  earthly  feeling 

Religion's  softened  glories  shine. 

Like  light  through  smnmer  foliage  stealing. 

MOOBB. 

Fair  ladies,  we  crave  your  pardon,  (if  indeed 
we  are  so  highly  honoured  that  ladies  deign  to 
look  upon  these  pages)^  we  crave  your  pardon  for 
daring  to  venture  upon  sacred  ground,  for  pre- 
suming to  explore  the  mighty  secrets  of  a  female 
heart ;  perchance  our  intentions  may  excuse  our 
boldness.  An  author^  whatever  his  object,  his 
ambition,  or  his  desire,  can  achieve  nothing,  can 
fulfil  nothing,  without  some  ^'fair  spirit  for  his 
minister/'  without  some  assistance  from  the  ranks 
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of  stars,  what  floral  grove,  what  pai 
houris  can  compare  with  them  ? 

Yet,  gentle  dames,  it  is  not  fron 
— your  peculiar  and  essential  attril 
have  aspired  to  catch  a  reflected  r 
one  charm  to  grace  our  humble  efl 
admiration  of  passing  loveliness  that 
us  to  entwine  the  story  of  a  peopl 
with  the  history  of  one  of  your  fail 
because  to  you  we  turn  as  the  fit 
those  kind  and  gentle  sentiments,  whi 
your  choicest  characteristic   and  mt 
adornment — Sympathy,  Charity,  and 
are  not  such  the  feelings  with  whic 
regard  our  suffering  and  erring  fellow 

Philosophers  may  reason^  politician 
culating  economists  frame  perfect  th 
may  do  this,  and  may  do  well,  but 
warmer  sentiments  and  kindlier  syi 
what  avail  are  all  endeavours  ?  Can  th 
rate  deductions  of  logic,  the  suhlimp 
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cheer  the  desponding,  soften  the  obdurate,  reclaim 
the  desperate  ?  Can  they  advance  one  iota  the 
great  scheme  of  social  regeneration,  with  half 
such  moving  force  or  such  resistless  power  as 
does  the  kindly  glance,  the  extended  hand,  the 
moistened  eye,  by  which,  in  the  mute  but  all- 
intelligible  language  of  sympathy,  heart  speaks  to 
heart,  and  **  makes  the  whole  world  kin  V' 

It  is  not  our  object  or  intention  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  country,  or  the  present  con< 
dition  of  society ;  we  would  not  wander  in  the 
wide  fields  of  controversy  or  the  equally  unlimited 
regions  of  the  political  economist;  our  aim  and 
vnbition  is  only  to  speak  truth,  and  to  pourtray 
our  people  as  they  are,  in  their  innate  glory  and 
social  degradation.  We  would  show  them  to  you, 
oh,  fellow-men  and  brothers  1  not  as  objects  of 
scorn,  of  contempt,  or  even  of  pity ;  not  as  sup- 
plicants for  your  alms,  but  as  candidates  for  your 
ioTe.  And  to  bring  their  sorrows  nearer  home  to 
yon,  we  would  show  them  reflected  in  the  feelings 
of  an  ardent  heart, — and  such  a  one  was  Evelyn's. 

The  child  of  impulse,  the  creature  of  extremes, 
^aed  with  a  most  acute  susceptibility,  nature 
had  fashioned  her  specially  to  feel;  external  circum- 
stances bade  her  think ; — and  the  sufferings  of  the 
•differing  ever  called  forth  her  warmest  feeUngs, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  people  was  the  theme 
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bixc  man, '  80  18  e 
perly  so  called,  and  not  in  its  scho] 
tion)  the  cause  from  which  all  e 
deduced — the  key  to  the  history 
Whatever  the  fate  or  fortunes  of  m 
career  bears  impress  of  his  early  < 
soft  and  ductile  mind  of  childhood, 
the  furrows  first  graven !     Time  i 
conceal  them,  they  may  be  seared  i 
over, — but  again  and  again,  with   u 
force,  the  strong  currents  of  thought 
tMl  flow  back  in  those  unforgotten  tr 
of  how  great  avail  is  it,  that  first  imp 
ineffaceable,  should  be  those  of  virti 
wonder  that  crime  and  shame  shoul 
they  do  ?  Should  we  not  rather  marv( 
not  worse^  when  we  behold  the  crowds 
infants — untaught  ?  No,  early  trained  i 
tured  in  sin,  and  guided  on  towards 
were  we  really  wise,  we  should  see  sc 
place  of  prisons, — the  teacher  and  pas 
ing  the  hangman's  work. 
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and  character  might  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
ber  early  lessons. 

Her  &ther  'was  one  of  an  unfortunate  class, — 
which  might,  perhaps  justly,  be  termed  the  disap- 
pointed,— which^  aspiring  too  high,  falls  too  lovr, 
and  whose  misfortunes  are  rendered  more  acute  by 
the  rery  talents  which  inspire  and  should  ennoble. 
A  poor  and  friendless  youth^  of  great  abilities 
and  greater  ambition,  he  had  aspired  to  the 
awards  of  genius  ; — ^he  had  dared,  in  his  lowliness 
and  his  poverty,  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for 
those  honours  and  plaudits,  which  Fortune  guards 
jealously  for  her  chosen  fitvourites ;  he  had  offered, 
and  been  rejected.  Perchance  vanity  had  deceived 
or  hope  deluded  him ;  experience  taught  wisdom, 
and  in  sooth  it  was  a  bitter  lesson. 

Wounded  self-love  strove  to  cheer  him  by  the 

ssrarance  that  genius  was  his,  though  neglected 

tnd  despised.    But  what  is  genius  without  fame  ? 

A  man  may  have  the  genuine  ore,  but  the  fiat  of 

the  world  alone  can  stamp  the  gold,  and  make  it 

current  coin.    And  this  fiat  came  not  to  Henry 

Stuart;  disappointed  and  desponding,  he  turned 

away,  and  found  a  solace  for  his  grief  in  the 

charoas  of  love.    That  potent  spirit,  which  levels 

all  distinctions,  gave  the  humble  author  a  more 

than  recompense   for  the  fame  he  had  longed 

for  and  had  missed.      One  of  the  fairest  and 


A  O 

elevation  to  share  his  humble  fortun 
herself  exalted  by  the  change.     Her 
friends  turned  from  her  with  disdain^ 
luxury  were  hers  no  longer, — yet  she 
for  love  was  worth  them  all.  Amid  the 
of  his  native  Scotland,  in  a  humble  a 
retreat,   Henry    Stuart  found  a    hon 
cheered  by  the  sunshine  of  domestic 
was  to  him  a  very  paradise. 

Here  the  crushed  hopes  and  ambiti 
author  again  aspired.  He  devoted  hir 
new  ardour  to  his  literary  pursuits, 
glory,  he  was  able  to  secure  a  moderal 
tence,  while  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
rished  his  beloved  and  audacious  drei 
burned  to  realise  his  former  fancies,  and 
upon  his  detractors  that  most  pleasurabi 
of  proving  them  in  the  wrong. 

It  was  here,  in  this  peaceful  abode, 
heroine  first  saw  the  light ;  here  she  re( 
first  impressions ;  and  here,  like  a  delic 
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diiM  indications  of  her  Other's  genius,  recognized 
alio  the  same  quick  apprehension^  ardent  tem- 
perament, and  impetuous  passions,  and  trembled 
for  ber  future.  Stuart  could  not  sympathize  with 
these  forebodings;  his  only  regret  was  in  not 
finding  his  daughter  the  living  image  of  her  lovely 
mother.  In  person  as  well  as  character  she  rather 
resembled  him.  She  was  not  beautiful,  yet  her 
appearance  was  redeemed  by  her  mother's  soft 
black  eyes  and  small  expressive  mouth.  Her 
smile  was  sweet  and  gracious,  her  countenance 
varied  with  every  emotion,  its  charm  was  its 
expression.  If  at  times,  when  wrapt  in  thought, 
the  compressed  lips  and  knitted  brow,  the  sombre 
and  gloomy  look  seemed  incompatible  with  female 
loTeliness ;  but  wake  her  fancy,  touch  her  heart, 
smd  her  cheek  would  flush,  her  eye  would  sparkle, 
her  whole  face  would  beam  with  radiant  smiles, 
tnd  no  doll-like  beauty  could  compare  with  her. 

Without  appointed  tasks  or  fixed  routine,  her 
Question  rapidly  progressed;  daily  and  hourly 
ahe  acquired  mental  strength  and  moral  beauty. 
It  was  ber  fath^'s  chief  pleasure  to  instruct  her ; 
^  reasoned  with  her  and  bade  her  think,  and  her 
young  mind  soon  responded  to  his  endeavours. 
It  Was  beautiful  to  see  them— the  father  and  the 
<^d,  beautiful  to  mark  the  high  intelligence  that 
''earned  in  her  thoughtful  face  as  she  hung  in 
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contemplate  tbem^  while  the  tear 
trembled  in  her  eye.    And  she^  t 
to  perform ;  whUe  Stuart  guided 
through  the  wide  fields  of  literati: 
it  was  her  gentle  mother's  care, 
daughter  with  all  the  feminine  gra 
plishments  conspicuous  in  herself. 

She  taught  her  to  love  all  that 
beautiful,  to  sympathize  with  all 
and  not  only  to  sympathize,  but  to 
by  formal  prayers  or  studied  lessons 
her  piety.     She  spoke  of  the  wond 
and  love  of  God,  till  the  heart  of  tl 
glowed  with  fervent  adoration, — an( 
her  Creator  as  a  &ther  and  a  friend 
not  only  a  duty  to  obey,  but  a 
to  love  and  serve. 

Thus  passed  the  first  years  of 
she  looked  to   Heaven   with   grat 
parents  with  fond  afl^ection.    The 
sunshine— life  wn«  **'•—      " 
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bloomed  upon  her  cheek,  when  they  were  blanched 
by  her  first  grief — her  mother  died  !  Her  mother 
died!— can  human  language  pourtray  the  whole 
extent  of  a  calamity  so  dire — the  whole  anguish  of 
flo  terrible  a  bereavement?  A  mother's  place 
can  never  again  be  filled ;  others  may  love,  may 
pity,  may  admire,  but  no  feelings  can  compare 
with  the  sympathising,  enduring,  deep,  devoted 
tenderness  of  a  mother's  fond  affection.  All- 
important  were  the  lessons  Evelyn  learned  by  the 
death-bed  of  that  anxious  parent,  who,  knowing 
her  character,  and  trembling  for  her  future,  had 
ardently  prayed  for  her  sake  to  live ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be, — and  her  care  was  now  to  cherish  and 
inculcate  principles,  which  should  be  her  guiding 
nle  through  life.  All  her  words  were  written  in 
the  heart  of  her  weeping  child ;  her  last  injunc- 
tion bade  her  love  her  father,  and  endeavour  to 
control  her  feelings  for  his  sake. 

Words  cannot  picture  that  father's  anguish 
when  the  beloved  of  his  heart,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  his  life  was  taken  from  him.  That 
^nd  imagination  which  had  increased  his  happi- 
ly now  added  fresh  torments  to  his  despair. 
"Hie  first  violence  of  his  emotion  passed  over  his 
^^rt,  like  the  withering  blast  of  the  simoom,  lea v- 
ingall  desolate.  The  sight  of  those  blue  hills  she 
^  loved,  of  the  home  she  had  gladdened  with 
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hearts. 

Remembering  her   mother's  wor 
chief  care  was    now    to   dissipate 
melancholy, — to  win  a  smile  from 
stricken  face^  was  her  greatest  joy. 
dripping  water  wears  away  the  marl 
efficacious  in  its  persevering  power, 
gentle  soothing  of  his  child  soften  t 
the  mourner's  grief.     Without  a  fri 
panion  but  his  young  daughter,  he 
verse  with  her  freely,  even  on  subjects 
years,— but  not  long  beyond  her  compi 

He  would  speak  not  only  on  the 
the  past,  but  often  speculate  upon 
Keenly  would  he  animadvert  upon  t 
and  paint  the  world  in  gloomy  co 
would  tell  her  how  the  great  and  rich 
fill  were  cruel  tyrants;  how  they  li 
him  for  his  poverty,  and  cast  away 
because  she  loved  him.    He  spoke  of 
of  the  poor,  of  f)i«»'**  '•--*-   -^ 
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the  only  recognized  power, — whether  the  might  of 
wealth,  of  rank,  or  of  high  authority ;  that  Right 
was  held  for  nothing,  if  right  depended  only  on 
itself.  And  Evelyn  listened  in  wonder  to  these 
frequent  discourses,  in  which  her  father  would 
pour  forth  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.  She  had 
fancied  the  world  was  all  beautiful,  and  was  it 
then  80  dark?  How  different  were  her  mother's 
lessons,  which  had  taught  her  that  the  worst 
men  had  more  of  good  than  evil,— that  all  were 
more  deserving  of  love  than  of  hate.  Anxiously 
she  asked  her  father  if  it  were  not  so?  He 
paused,  reflecting  on  his  former  words  and  their 
probable  effect  on  a  heart  so  young  and  ardent. 
He  resolved  never  more  to  tell  her  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  cloud  the  ha])pi- 
ness  of  unconscious  youth;  experience  would 
bring  enough  of  trouble.  Henceforth  he  spoke 
only  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  of  heavenly  love,  of  truth,  of  virtue : 
*nd  while  he  spoke  of  these  things,  the  ardour  of 
^  youthful  days  returned,  and  Evelyn's  heart 
^ponded  to  the  theme. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Early  she  loved  the  storied  page. 
And  sought  the  treasures  of  bard  an 
And  early  bent  on  the  earth  and  skie 
The  searching  gaze  of  her  earnest  eyt 

F. 

They  passed  many  years  beneath  t 
skies,  and  they  were  indeed  years  of 
Evelyn.  Her  imagination  was  filled  ^ 
of  love^  and  happiness,  and  beauty 
glided  onward  in  undisturbed  delig 
again  she  was  aroused  from  her  for 
to  experience  the  stern  reality  of  g 
she  shed  tears  of  burning  anguish  b 
death-bed,  and  in  that  hour  of  agony 
self  an  orphan. 

Attacked  by   mortal   sickness,  Stt 
his  approaching  end ;  grreat  "—  ^- 
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£rom  stooping  to  any  save  literary  labour.  His 
scinty  earnings  ended  with  bis  life^  and  only  a 
Tery  small  sum,  the  property  of  her  mother,  was 
left  to  support  his  darling  child.  And  be  must 
leave  her  alone  in  a  foreign  land  ! — his  only  friend, 
an  only  sister,  to  whom  he  would  fain  have 
entrusted  her,  was  far  away  in  their  native  coun- 
try. But  again,  Evelyn,  remembering  her  mother's 
last  injunction,  controlled  her  own  sorrow  and 
sought  to  cheer  her  fattier.  She  promised  every 
thing,  and  bade  him  not  fear  for  her ;  and  he  be- 
Uered  her ; — he  blessed  her ! — and  he  died. 

And  Evelyn  stood  by  his  grave — by  the  grave 
of  him  she  loved  so  well : — her  only  friend ! 
%e  was  alone — alone  in  the  wide  world;  far 
from  her  country,  firom  her  home — her  home ! — 
snd  where  was  her  home?  Kneeling  by  her 
Other's  gravCj  she  felt  the  bitterness  of  that 
thought. 

"Why  should  I  live!*'  she  exclaimed  with 
•nguish ;  "  oh,  my  father — mother,  would  I  were 
with  you! — But  no,  the  thought  is  sin.  No, 
''^ther  let  me  pray  your  Evelyn  may  be  worthy 
rf  you — worthy  of  all  your  care,  and  all  your 
fcve.    Ah !  who  will  love  me  now  ?*' 

Sad  were  the  orphan's  tears,  sincere  the 
orphan's  prayers :  she  arose  consoled  and 
strengthened.     After    a    lingering  look    at  the 
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attendant,  returned  to  her  native  1 
Henry  Stuart's  sister,  and  Evelj 
was  the  wife  of  a  humble  and  har 
Not  dazssled  by  ambition,  or  led  as 
Mr.  Seaton — unlike  his  brother-in- 
his  way  in  patience  and  perseverar 
trived,  though  with  some  difficult] 
his  family  in  tolerable  comfort  and  i 
They  were  poor,  but  they  did  no 
receive   the  friendless   orphan.      S 
comed  with  parental  love,  and  oh !  h( 
of  aflfection  touched  the  warm  heart 
When   she  threw  her  arms    round 
neck,  the  long  restrained  tears  burst 
was  happy — for  she  felt  she  had  yet  s 

Her  early  years  had  been  those 
bliss,  and  again  she  rejoiced  in  the 
home  happiness.    Tet,  how  sadly 
her  father  now  1 — now  more   than 
new    friends    were  kind  and  affecti 
simple  and  ignorant.     She  p-rMi*—" 


^r   1- 
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in  hncj,  the  radiant  fields  of  Italy,  where  she 
hid  wandered  with  her  beloved  father.  Then 
she  would  recal  his  words  of  wisdom,  would 
dwell  on  his  most  casual  remarks,  and  find  new 
pleasure  in  liying  over  the  past  again.  How 
short-s^hted  is  man !  when  Henry  Stuart  re- 
gretted having  spoken  to  his  daughter  of  things 
above  her  comprehension,  he  thought  not  those 
very  subjects  would  form  a  theme  for  her  en- 
quiring mind  to  dwell  upon,  when  otherwise 
it  might  have  been  inactive. 

Without  books,  without  means  of  study,  her 
time  was  not  lost.  Education  has  various 
systems,  though  to  one  only  is  it  generally 
applied — to  the  knowledge  of  various  facts  and 
niles,  acquired  by  years  of  toil  and  application, 
perhaps  forgotten  as  soon  as  known.  Ah,  wise 
psrent,  teach  your  child  to  think;  then,  and  then 
only,  will  he  be  educated,  and  egual  to  the 
^ergencies  of  life.  The  years  passed  at  school 
in  acquiring  outward  accomplishments,  and  learn- 
ing various  data  by  fixed  routine,  were  never 
l^wn  to  Evelyn;  but  amid  the  wild  sohtudes 
<^  nature,  without  teachers,  without  companions, 
her  mind,  concentrated  upon  itself,  acquired  new 
vigour.  As  she  reviewed  the  past,  all  now 
seemed  dear :  she  understood  her  father's  genius, 
^d  her  mother's  love,  and  she  gloried  in  her 


oMv   wuuia  start  from  her  : 
the  clustering  curls  from  h 
scribe,  with  breathless  rapid 
bling  eagerness,  the  variou 
formed  ideas,  that  occupied  h< 
not  adorned  by  the  studied 
but  certainly  animated  by  t 
feeling.    Then,  turning  away 
and  self-admired  compositioi 
her  face  and  weep,  that  si 
them   to  her  father.     What 
sympathy  ? — What  is  glory 
ready  she  believed  the  might; 
even  the  brightest  and  the  : 
lectual  power,  however  vast, 
are  inferior — how  immeasurab 
kindlier  and  holier  happiness  < 
Evelyn   was  unconscious   * 
she  acquired  from  these  solita 
self-communings.      She  was 
happy ;    she    longed    for  sh< 
she  w««  «••»-»••  A-   ->- 
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young  ambition  first  awakes^  and^  conscious  of 
bis  power,  hardly  knows  how  to  employ  it.  He 
looks  around^  seeking  for  some  goal  whither  to 
direct  his  coarse;  for  some  object  on  which 
to  concentrate  all  his  energies.  Such  moments, 
more  or  less^  are  known  to  all ;  and  on  the 
direction  then  taken^  and  the  object  then  ptir- 
soed,  often  depend  the  fate — the  fortunes  of  a  life, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  weal  or  woe  of  miUions. 
''The  heart  has  tendrils  like  the  vine/'  with 
a  gentle,  yet  tenacious  grasp,  it  clings  to  the 
beloved ;  but  to  what  shall  we  liken  the  tendrils 
of  the  mind  ? — Like  the  roots  of  a  giant  oak, 
they  sink  deep  below  the  surfiice,  become  in- 
corporate with  the  soil — a  part  of  our  very 
bang.  And^  like  the  tree,  whose  roots  sink 
deeper  as  its  branches  extend  wider,  so  does 
every  outward  achievement  and  success,  accele- 
nite  the  growth  of  the  mighty  power  within  : — 
this  is  ambition, — and  thus  has  history  proved 
it 

The  conquerors  and  the  heroes  of  old  (for 
the  terms  are  not  synonymous)  were,  while 
unconscious  infants,  even  as  others,— but  the 
spirit  was  in  them.  Time  developed  it — chance 
^iitcted  it;  and  then,  every  succeeding  hour, 
every  event,  calamity,  or  conquest,  gave  it  new 
strength — new  vigour,  till  it  became  the  ruling 


..   ..«    cue    soul    oi 
her  not^  gentle  ladies;  it  was 
moment,  in  her  early  youth,  * 
not  love ;  when  she  knew  not  the 
in  a  woman's  heart,  fills  all  the  p 
no  room  for  others.    Blame  her 
knew  of  the   Heaven  within,   si 
the  barren  paradise  of  glory.     For 
and  waking  from  these  fond  visioi 
she  sorrowed  over,  what  she  ima^ 
time,  and  neglected  education. 

More  ardently  than  miser  covt 
longed  for  the  means  of  improvemei 
all,  for  the  possession  of  that  great 
treasures — books.  And  was  she  no 
hardly  think  of  it — ^we  have  (thi 
so  many  various  volumes  now  aro 
though  we  appreciate,  and  we  pr 
rarely  think  upon  their  mighty  in 
enchanting  talisman  of  old  coulc 
such  a  power  as  those  five  letters — I 
vellous  and    mvsterio««   --- 
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those  mystical  characters  of  white  and  black, 
we  hold  converse  with  all  the  world:  time  and 
space  are  nothing.  We  form  friendships  with 
the  onseen,  more  sacred  than  ties  of  blood,  based 
on  sympathy  of  spirit.  By  this  powerful  agency, 
the  "  spoils  of  time'^  become  our  own ;  the  wis- 
dom of  all  is  made  manifest  to  each ;  by  this, 
▼e  may,  as  it  were,  listen  to  the  glowing  language 
of  the  great  dead ;  we  may  hear  their  voices  from 
the  past,  as  though  they  yet  breathed  beside  us  ; 
and  by  this^-oh,  glorious  and  entrancing  thought! 
—by  this  we  address  the  future— by  this  we  may 
speak  with  the  unborn  ! 

For  these  treasures,  which  are  in  themselves 
ftt  once  the  stores  and  keys  of  knowledge ;  which 
stimalate  the  interest  only  gratified  by  them- 
selies;  for  these  treasures  Evelyn  sighed,  and 
her  wishes  were  unexpectedly  and  amply  rea- 
lised. 

A  Tcry  distant  relation  of  the  Stuarts,  Lady 
Moreham,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  English  baronet, 
^  for  years  been  removed  from  all  connexion 
or  communion  with  her  own  fitmily, — attending 
^  foreign  lands  by  the  side  of  her  declining  hus- 
^i.  Now,  on  his  death,  she  had  returned  to 
England,  and  was  living  in  strict  retirement 
^  her  country-seat;  and  here,  (having  learned 
tkc  unfortunate  history  of  her  father)  she  invited 


^\^    «< 


icgaru  wiza  norror  the  idea  of  b 
dant. 

She  had  inherited  from  her  mot 
slender    sum,    which   was  hardly  si 
her  support^  and  knowing  well  tha 
is  the  first  step  towards  independent 
anxious^  before  all  things,  and  above 
to  learn.     For  this  reason,  she  agre 
herself  of  Lady  Moreham's  offer,  s 
few  years  with  her,  in  order  to  acqi 
ledge ;  and  then,  returning  to  her  hum 
she  would  endeavour  to  maintain  hers 
Moreham  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
sion,  yet  she  could   not  but  admire 
by  which  it  was  dictated.    According! 
quitted  her  kind  protectors,  and  she  d 
deep  sorrow :  they  had  given  her  a  h< 
hour  of  need,  and  again  and  again  di 
mise,  if  possible,  to  repay  them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

My  ear  is  pained* 
My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart— > 
It  does  not  feel  for  man. 

COWPBR. 

With  an  anxious,  yet  hopeful  heart,  Evelyn 
Arrived  at  Moreham  Hall.  Its  appearance  ac- 
corded well  with  her  expectations,  and  satisfied 
her  romantic  fancy— 

"  It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ;" 

and  in  the  Hall  itself,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery,  there  was  something  of  majesty  and 
melancholy,  which,  to  her,  was  peculiarly  gra- 
tifying. Her  hostess  welcomed  her  with  great 
affection,  and  introduced  her  to  her  grand- 
daughter—  her  favourite,  and  at  that  time, 
her  only  companion.      Lady  Moreham^s    only 


o b"" 


stitute    to    beguile   her  mother's   t 
continually  excused  herself  on  the 
husband's  constant  engagements  in  t 
When    Evelyn   first    beheld    Vio 
she  felt,  for  a  moment,  humbled  e 
as   she  compared   her  own   homely 
and  simple  dress^  with  the  elegant  to 
manners,  and  graceful  mien  of  the  lov* 
At  this  early  age,  Violet  was  celebr. 
surpassing  beauty.     Nature  had  bee 
her  favours,  and  all  the  assistance 
education  had   been  borrowed  to  ii 
charms.     Her  mother,  exulting  in  hei 
had  spared  no  pains  to  render  her  fit 
to   become  the  belle  of   belles — the 
fashion.    To  the  admiring  eye  of  E 
seemed   a   paragon   of  beauty,   and 
talent.     The  spoiled  favourite  of  fort( 
first,  displeased  at  the  thoughts  of  hav 
even  in  her  grandmother's  love ;  but 
at  Evelyn  assured  her,  that  this  wa 
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chance  of  interfering  with  each  other,  and   the 
two  girls  became  friends. 

Erelyn  was  now  quite  happy:  her  time  was 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  study.  Moreham 
Hall  contained  an  extensive  library,  furnished 
with  every  variety  of  books.  More  especially 
with  works  of  history  and  politics,  which  had 
been  favourite  subjects  with  the  late  possessor. 
Evelyn  was  left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
the  hitherto  neglected  room ;  here  she  passed 
hours  of  unequalled  delight,  communing  with 
the  ^spirits  of  the  mighty  dead."  Her  habits 
of  contemplation  were  not  forgotten :  she  read 
much,  but  she  thought  more.  Remembering 
her  father's  instructions,  and  recalling  his  ani- 
mated accounts  of  the  great  men  of  the  past, 
now  she  delighted  to  follow  their  career.  She 
read  history^  more  especially  the  history  of  her 
own  country.  How  her  cheek  burned,  while 
perusing  the  annals  of  tyranny ;  how  her  heart 
Idndled  at  the  glorious  pages  which  told  of  true 
patriots  and  martyrs  for  the  people's  cause! 
Her  father's  invectives  against  oppression  yet 
dwelt  in  her  memory,  and  increased  her  own 
u^dignation  against  wrong ;  while  the  gentle 
lessons  of  her  mother  encouraged  her  natural 
sympathy  with  the  suffering,  and  prompted  her 
l^c&rt  and  hand  to  assist  the  poor  and  helpless. 


tier  with  linxiety.      Her  husband'i 
not  as  prosperous  as  hitherto,  anc 
great   difficulty    in   providing    for 
Evelyn  wept  for  the  sorrows   of 
she  longed  to  be  with  them  ;  but  si 
now  her  presence  would  be  a  hurt 
endured  all  the  anguish  which  a  gc 
can  feel,   on  hearing  of  misfortune 
powerless  to  alleviate.     She  could  o: 
them ;  and  she  did  so  most  earnestly. 
Thus  time  passed  on.     Morehan 
annually  aroused  from  its  solitude  i 
to  be  the  scene  of  feasting  and  gai« 
Christmas  a  large  party  assembled,  a 
pleased  with  the  variety,  regarded  the  : 
with  interest  and  attention.    Violet 
element  amid   the  gay  throng;  her 
beauty,    her  lively,    playful  manner, 
to  render  her  the  admired  of  all  adi 
she  exulted  in   the  flattering  distinct 
her  less  attractive  friend,  comparati 


^««k«kj    — — 
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resemble  her  unforgotten  parents.  She  saw 
loTely  women,  but  her  heart  could  not  place 
them  beside  the  gentle  memory  enshrined 
theie.  She  listened  to  great,  and  good,  and 
derer  men,  but  could  find  no  spirit  like  her 
gifted  Other's ;  at  least,  not  to  her  perhaps  partial 
judgment.  She  r^arded  Violet's  parents  with 
great  interest,  but  she  was  hardly  satisfied  with 
the  scnitiny.  Lady  Alsinger  was  a  beauty,  and 
a  woman  of  fiuihion :  her  character  might  be 
summed  up  in  those  words.  She  was  remarkable 
neither  for  any  vice  nor  virtue ;  yet,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  the  former  is  supposed  to  constitute 
the  latter,  she  was  generally  considered  a  very 
virtuous  person.  She  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  her  station  with  exemplary  fidelity :  loved 
her  husband,  and  ever  consulted  his  interests, 
whether  by  giving  a  splendid  f6te  to  increase 
his  celebrity,  or,  by  taking  precedence  of  her 
neighbours,  to  support  his  dignity.  She  was 
an  obedient  wife  too,  when  he  let  her  have  her 
own  way,  which  was  generally  the  case,  for  Sir 
Stephen,  occupied  with  matters  of  importance, 
was  satisfied  to  leave  all  minor  arrangements 
to  one  so  well  qualified  to  direct  them. 

Sir  Stephen's  father  had  been  distinguished 
for  industry  and  perseverance ;  of  humble  origin, 
^  had  entered  life  as  under-clerk,  in  a  large 

VOL.  I.  O 
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uiuaK  prosperous  condition. 

His  son  inherited  every  thing,  even 
ness  habits :  but  he  employed  them  for 
object :  his  chief  ambition  was  to  aggr 
fitmily.  His  father  had  left  him  not  only  y 
a  title,  having  been  created  a  baronet  shoi 
his  death.    The  son  took  care  to  reme 
title,  yet  seemed  to  forget  the  recent 
its  creation.     But  even  this  did  not  Si 
ambition  :  anxious    to  mingle    with  tl 
noblesse,  he  wished   to  be  regarded  as 
themselves.    As  a  necessary  step  to  pre 
he  entered  Parliament,  and  endeavoure 
gratiate  himself  with  the  Ministry.    H: 
had  been   a  staunch  Tory,  but  no  mat 
Whigs  were  in  power,  and  his  principU 
had    any,    never  stood  in  his  way. 
additional  claims  to  the  &vour  of  mini 
a  disinterested  supporter,  who  gave  up  < 
nexions  and  family  politics,  for  their  sake 

Most    luckily   for  him,    indeed  Sir 
considered  it  *Ka  —  ^ — ^   *■ 
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toided;  and  when  fae  did  go  to  the  House,  things 
were  so  suspicious^  he  thought  it  best  to  be 
esotious.  He  staid  at  home^  and  looked  on ; 
it  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times :— his  mind  was  made  up,  he 
irent  down  again,  and  the  disinterested  supporter 
foted  with  the  grand  majority  1  and,  as  far  as 
one  vote  could  help,  he  did  his  part  to  save 
tte  country,  and  place  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
power. 

He  now  spoke  of  his  old  Tory  feelings,  but 
he  was  looked  on  with  coldness ;  it  was  true 
he  had  aided  in  the  victory,  but  only  because  it 
was  assured.  As  some  minister  said  once  to 
a  doubtful  friend,  who  promised  to  vote  with  him 
on  pc^ular  questions :  **  Governments  want  sup- 
port chiefly  for  unpopular  measures :  on  popular 
questions  they  are  pretty  well  secure.*^  Now 
Sir  Stephen  seemed  one  of  that  numerous  class, 
^  fight  well  on  the  winning  side,  but  hang 
hick  in  the  day  of  difficulty :  his  fidelity  required 
to  be  proved ;  and  it  was  proved,  and  not  found 
Witing. 

He  spoke  little,  for  his  speeches  did  little 
good;  he  had,  therefore,  the  good  sense  to  be 
dent,  and  look  wise : — and  a  very  wise  practice 
it  is,  though  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  appears. 
Bnt  though  silent,  he  was  never  idle ;  his  vote 

c  2 
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from  others,  or  in  bringing  up  refh 
when  a  slender  majority  was  feare 
porters  of  the  government'^  could 
him :  he  knew  all  their  haunts,  } 
out  everywhere,  and  when  he  fou 
was  no  escape. 

He  was  a  master  in  the  arts  < 
whether  he   pleased   by  flattery, 
by  argument,   it  mattered  little, 
a  powerful  loadstone  to  draw  them  t 
and  when,  as  it  sometimes  happen, 
convenient  for  the  government  to  m. 
when,  without  an  adjournment,  the^ 
non^  and  so  throw  over  some  disagre 
they  have   no  wish   regularly   to   o 
again.   Sir  Stephen  was  most  useft 
stone  was  reversed,  and  instead  of 
wards,  acted  as  a  repeller.     Perhaps 
ment  felt  grateful  for  his  exertions ;  t 
found  him  useful ;  but  as  yet  he  h 
slightly  rewarded :  howpv'»»'   ^^ 
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circle  of  friends ;  among  these  he  took  care  to 
Bunber  all  whom  he  had  any  chance  of  winning 
ofeTi  and  all  whose  vote  and  interest  were  neces- 
ntf  for  hia  employers. 

His  wealth  gave  him  consideration,  while  his 
excellent  private  character  ensured  respect ; — 
ud  his  private  character  was  excellent,  so  far 
ai  the  world  knew.  He  was  regular  in  attend- 
ance at  church,  gave  large  sums  to  public  chari- 
ties, distributed  money  among  the  poor  at  stated 
seasons,  and  was  most  honest  and  honourable, 
It  least,  in  the  way  of  business,  and  what  more 
fas  needed  ?  If  a  regard  to  public  opinion, 
Ather  than  private  principle,  was  the  main- 
ipring  of  his  actions,  the  world  was  ignorant; 
md  after  all,  what  could  it  matter  ? 

Christmas  was  kept  with  great  solemnity  at 
Moreham  Hall;  coals  and  blankets,  beef  and 
podding,  were  sent  round  in  all  directions  to  the 
poor;  while* in  the  great  house,  mirth  and  gaiety 
reigned  supreme.  Lady  Moreham  was  Very  cha- 
ritably inclined,  she  frequently  sent  assistance 
to  her  humble  neighbours,  and  Evelyn  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  frequent  visits  to  the  cot- 
tages. She  had  little  of  her  own  to  give ;  but 
ahe  gave  what  she  had — ^her  time  and  her  sym- 
pathy. Many  a  poor  suffering  creature  felt  more 
grateful  for  her  kind  words,  than  for  all  the  bene- 
volent gifts  of  the  lady  of  the  Hall.    Evelyn's 


.  w«%^atures«     Her  fathers 
to  her  mind  *^  are  not  all  men  < 
she  would  ask  herself,  not  wh 
higher  than  she,  (the  usual  qu 
be-equalizers)  but  why  she  hers 
better  off,   than    the  wretched 
her.    She  had  been  two  years  at 
when  an  unusually  large  party  asi 
Christmas,  and  the  charitoble  gifl 
by  the  desire  of  Sir  Stephen,    1 
were  duly  chronicled  in  the  pap< 
head  of  ^*  Seasonable  benevolence, 
phen  Alsinger  read  the    account 
with  conscious  pride. 

It  was  evening,  and  all  was  ha] 
grand  saloon:  all  was,  or  rather 
The  stately  mirrors  reflected  lov 
smiles  as  polished,  and  perhaps 
as  their  own  surface.    All  was  gUtt 

"  And  when 
Music  arose  with  its  volUDtiion*  — " 
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tbooghts  reverted  to  her  early  years.  How 
bright  and  beautiful  did  life  appear ! — and  yet 
lioir  different  did  her  experience  show  it !  Where 
was  her  mother? — She  had  died  an  alien  from 
her  fiunily  and  friends — banished  through  pride. 
Her  father  slept  in  a  foreign  grave ;  he  had  left 
tbt  world  which  had  treated  him  so  cruelly — 
which  had  scorned  him  for  his  poverty — withered 
his  hopes,  and  embittered  his  life.  And  her 
Und  relations,  how  were  they  spending  Christ- 
mas? Alas!  they  were  sinking  under  misfor- 
tunes; they  were,  perhaps,  even  now — in  want! 
and  she,  surrounded  with  luxury!  Then  she 
thought  of  her  poor  friends  in  the  cottages.  How 
had  the  widow's  eye  brightened,  when  she  re- 
ceived the  small  donation ! — how  had  the  mother 
rejoiced  in  obtaining  the  scanty  supply!  The 
cmmbs  cast  from  the  tables  of  the  rich,  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  with  gladness.  What 
the  giver  did  not  miss,  waa  all  in  all  to  the  re- 
oeiver.    And  why  was  this  ? 

Taming  away  from  the  gay  throng,  Evelyn 
looked  from  a  retired  window  upon  the  snow- 
ooTered  landscape  around ;  she  looked  up  to  the 
starry  sky,  and  mused  on  the  ways  of  the  world. 
Ah !  Evelyn,  wiser  minds  have  failed  to  unravel 
the  mystery.  While  she  was  thus  occupied,  Sir 
Stephen  passed  by,  and  approached  a  gentleman 


.«.MJ5  tiie  aances  i" 

^^  Neither^  an  it  please  your  wor 
the  other.  ^'  I  am  just  indulging 
nienie.    A  man  can't  be  always  in  a 

^^  Then  I  have  done  you  great  ir 
served  an  older  gentleman,  advancii 
been  watching  you  for  some  time,  a 
credit  for  being  in  a  reflecting  mood. 

^^  Plague   on  reflecting   moods," 
young  Lord;  ^'I  despise  such  thin 
think.'' 

^'  I  know  better,"  exclaimed  Sir  Su 
not  be  misled,   Mr.   Hannington. 
friend  is  giving  himself  a  bad  charac 
only  thinks,  but  thinks  well." 

Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the 
tones  of  Sir  Stephen  not  very  plea: 
young  guest ;  his  manner  slightly  c 
he  answered  gaily,  *^Ah,  I  know  I 
important  person ;  I  only  tore  mysell 
culty  from  my  friends  at  home,  to 
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with  him,  I  might  begin  the  new  one  as  I  pleased. 
So  here  I  am.  Nothing  like  change,  you  know. 
What  have  you  been  doing  here  to-day  ?*' 

"  This  has  been  an  important,  a  most  important 
day/*  replied  Sir  Stephen.  "  We  have  been  em- 
ployed in  giving  alms  to  the  poor.'' 

"What,  to-day?  Are  you  not  late?  My 
mother  always  likes  that  done  before    Christ- 


mas.'' 


^I  am  well  aware  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Countess  of  Relton.  We  also  celebrated  Christ- 
mas; but  this  was  something  extra  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  Lady  Alsinger  being  here." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  had  arrived  yesterday.  There's 
nothing  in  life  I  like  so  much  as  to  see  the  happy 
iaces  of  the  poor  folks.  A  walk  round  our  village 
always  does  my  heart  good." 

^Then  your  village  must  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,''  said  Mr.  Hannington.  ^'A 
dose  inspection  of  the  poor  is  far  from  a  pleasant 
thing.'' 

^  That  depends  a  great  deal  on  different  dispo* 
sitiona,'^  observed  Sir  Stephen.  "  Lord  Hewiston 
is  one  of  the  humane  and  kind-hearted,  and  is  glad 
to  oiix  with  his  inferiors.'' 

"  Ah,  indeed  1  I  wish  him  joy." 

*'  Why,  Mr.  Haimington,  you  surprise  me.     I 

0  3 


-_,     __ J, 


roiind  poor  villages;  for  I  coi 
tion  of  the  dwellings  of  the  pa 
heart-rending  and  distressing  t 
And  when  I  hear  of  the  great 
mixing  with  inferiors^  I  am  ap 
all  men  equal  ?'' 

"  Oh,  stop/'  cried  Sir  Stepl 
good  Tories  here.  None  of  your  i 
notions/' 

"  Nay,  by  your  leave.  Sir  Stej 
Lord  Hewiston,  ^^  I  should  be  g 
firom  Mr.  Hannington.  I  am  a 
Tory,  it's  true;  but  I  hope  tha 
patible  with  a  wish  to  learn,  ai 
Besides,"  he  added,  smiling,  ^^I 
being  converted  by  any  radical 
principles  are  quite  firm  and  imm< 

'^  You  need  fear  no  conversion 
Mr.  Hannington.    *^  I  don't  care 
Whig  or  Tory,  I  am  neither,  mys< 
as  one  man  may  speak  to  ftnnfi*' 


.V — ^  ^  " 
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Hdoti  thonselves  were  not  greater  slaves  than 
oar  poor;  at  least,  they  did  not  know  their  de- 
gradatbD.  This  country  is  at  once  the  richest 
and  die  poorest  in  the  world ;  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  helpless.  Our  government  can 
dictate  to  foreign  kings,  yet  cannot  assist  its  own 
starving  people." 

^  Strong  language/'  exclaimed  Sir  Stephen. 

^^  It  would  be  stronger  if  I  expressed  all  I  felt. 
It  would  be  far  stronger  could  I  do  justice  to  the 
cause.  You  look  surprised,  my  Lord ;  but  think 
on  it  yourself.  There  are  you,  now,  an  hereditary 
^islator,  bom  to  make  laws  and  to  rule.  Can 
yon  condescend  to  think  on  the  thousands  who 
ve  to  obey  those  laws— -who  are  to  toil  for  thank- 
less masters,  or  die  of  starvation  and  neglect  ? 
And  m  what  are  they  inferior  to  your  Lordship  ? 
They  were  created  by  Ood  in  his  own  image,  like 
yourself.*' 

^I  should  think  you  greatly  exaggerate  the 
distress.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  answer 
for  the  poor  I  have  seen  around  us ;  they  are  not 
<o  very  ill  off.  Still,  I  admit,  there  is  ample  room 
for  improvement,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  I  can. 
As  for  your  doctrines  of  equality,  I  don't  follow 
you  at  all.  *  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,'  you 
bow.  ^  Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the 
^V     We  are  all  descended  from   Adam,  of 


define  that  term,"  said  Mr.  1 
quiet  smile ;  ^  for  ia  these  da; 
to  know  what  any  name  really 

^*  Ah !  let  him  know  what 
said  Sir  Stephen.    ^*  I  most  I 
our  radical  friend  in  good  hand 
away  to  entertain  his  other  gues 

Mr.  Ilannington  looked  after 
^*  I  have  driven  our  host  awaj 
would  find  it  difficult  to  defin 
good  Tory  though  he  be.    No  oi 
it's  no  uncommon  case,  now-a-da 

**  Why,  Mr.  Hannington,  you  1 
opinion  of  the  world.  You  must 
severe.^* 

**  It  was  the  world  taught  i 
once  thought  every  thing  good 
but  now — " 

"  Now  you  look  on  all  thin 
eye.    Both  extremes  are  faulty." 

"  You  are  right.    I  «^«"  ^^    ' 
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the  aowUf  right  or  wrong.  A  fiedthfol  church- 
maD;  ready  to  give  money,  power,  every  thing, 
to  tbe  Church,  and  to  believe  her  infallible  as 
the  Pope.  Stay  a  moment,  I  see  you  are 
ifflpatient  to  reply.  Tou  would  die  to  preserve 
oar  old  constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  privileges 
of  peers,  the  rights  of  landlords,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  and  shall  I  add,  the  oppression  of 
the  people  ?  Now,  my  Lord,  for  your  hereditary 
eloquence  ?** 

"  Indeed,  you  may  well  smile,^'  replied  Lord 
Hewiston,  ^^for  I  should  imagine  all  you  have 
said  was  intended  as  a  joke.  Loyalty  to  the 
crown  and  reverence  for  the  church  are  certainly 
Amdamental  principles  in  our  creed;  but  so  far 
6om  oppressing  the  people,  a  true  Tory  is  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and 
<liffa8e  an  universal  spirit  of  charity.  We  are 
opposed  to  you  radicals  and  liberals,  who  talk 
10  much  of  the  good  of  the  people,  because, 
though  you  speak  fair,  your  real  object  is  to 
^t&t  a  faction,  not  the  multitude.  What  is  a 
republic  but  the  tyranny  of  a  few,  governing  for  a 
few,  not  for  all  ?  The  vanity  of  such  wild  notions 
^been  often  proved.  They  are  like  the  nos- 
tnims  of  quacks,  which  professing  to  cure  all,  kill 
*!!•    Their  violence  is  their  only  virtue;  they 


^^M«iai«  turns   lO   I 


faculty,  as  I  suppose  we  must 
and  finds  health  and  safety  in  : 
cepts.     Is  it  not  so?    But  u) 
doctors  assume  the  entire  m: 
pati^nf  s  afiiairs ;  if  they  present 
will  not  allow  him  a  mind  of  hii 
for  his  good,  but  it's  not  so  y€ 
Hewiston/' 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hannington,   I 
despair." 

"  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  ; 
kindness,  but  unfortunately  I  can 
ing  for  myself.  It's  a  pity,  I  I 
one  did  so,  there  would  be  no  n 
that  would  be  a  greater  pity  st 
honour  to  wish  your  Lordship  go 


rerotr." 


€( 


A  very  clever  man,'*  said  ] 
turning  to  his  next  neighbour ;  ^^  \ 
be  so  prejudiced," 

"  Prejudiced,"  eTpl«»»«— -*  '' 
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thinls  deeply  on 'most  subjects,  and  generally 
correctly.  At  least  he  has  the  virtue  of  being 
tolerant.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  him,  he  does 
not  ask  you,  but  leaves  you  to  think  for  your- 
iel£» 

^  What's  his  occupation  ?'' 

^  I  believe  he  is  generally  writing  either  for  the 
papers  or  periodicals.  By  the  way,  I  have  not 
complimented  him  on  the  last  number  of  his 
magasine.  Have  you  seen  it?  I'll  just  tell 
him— ^ 

Lord  Hewiston  was  left  alone ;  he  remained  for 
some  minutes  in  deep  thought,  looked  at  his 
watch,  hastily  rose,  and  joining  the  giddy  throng, 
soon  became  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  His  sprightly 
manners  and  extreme  vivacity  made  him  a  general 
&voTuite  in  society,  while  his  good  heart  and 
good  sense  gained  him  the  approbation  of  the 
more  thoughtfuL 

Evelyn  had  been  standing  by  the  window,  near 
&e  speakers,  during  the  whole  conversation.  She 
had  been  an  unobserved  but  not  inattentive  lis- 
tener.  Every  word  made  a  deep  impression  on 
ber  mind ;  and  when  Mr.  Hannington  exclaimed, 
^Are  not  all  men  equal?''  it  seemed  but  an  echo 
of  her  own  thoughts.  His  words  rang  in  her 
ears.  She  hastened  from  the  room,  and  repaired 
to  her  &vourite  library.    The  fire  threw  a  dim 


., .     Aii  ner  lacner 

still    fresh    in    her    memory^ 
thoaghts  on  the  inequalities  oi 
the  conversation  she  had  just 
to  touch  the  same  chord.  She  v 
with  history ;  it  had  been  eve. 
always  the  poor^  the  wretche« 
Oh  that  she  had  the  power  to 
rich  '  but  knew  their  sorrows, 
but  no^  even  in  that  house^  su 
suffering,  were  they  not  joyful  an 
herself,  was  she  not  dressed  in  si 
sands  had  not  rags  to  cover  them 
Fairly  bewildered  by  her  thouj 
with  the  emotions  of  her  own  I 
herself  in  a  chair,  and  wept.     Ai 
cause  ?      What  can  appeal   so  { 
feeling  breast  as  the  heart-rendii 
our  people.    The  sorrows  of  the  ] 
a  heart  of  stone.    Wonder  not  tb 
wonder  rather  to  find  so  little  s 
the  young  and  ardent  •  «"-  — 


t 
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and  the  daring,  whose  eyes  sparkle  over  the  pages 
of  Pktarch^  and  whose  hearts  bum  to  emulate 
de  heroes  pourtrayed  there,  all  ignorant  of  the 
wide  field  of  true  glory  that  awaits  them^  were 
their  hopes  as  holy  as  their  ambition  is  high. 

And  now,  alone  in  her  chamber,  behold  our 
yooDg  enthusiast  hurriedly  committing  to  paper 
anzioas  thoughts  and  eager  aspirations,  bom  of 
^e  deep  emotions  of  her  heart.  This  was  now 
her  constant  practice^  and  composition  had  be- 
come easy  to  her;  but  this  evening  it  was  easier 
^80  ever.  Her  pen  could  not  keep  pace  with 
her  ideas ;  rapidly  and  unceasingly  they  followed 
each  other.  The  cause  was  simple — she  was 
writing  what  she  felt.  Tlie  night  was  far  ad- 
duced ere  her  task  was  finished.  The  next 
morning  she  read  it  over  with  delight. 

At  her  accustomed  hour  she  repaired  to  her 
&vourite  room.  Tes^  in  the  library,  she  would 
fed  new  pleasure  in  her  own  composition.  She 
had  hardly  opened  her  manuscript,  when  she  per- 
OQTed  a  parcel  of  new  magazines  on  a  side-table. 
How  she  loved  the  sight  of  a  new  book !  She 
■tarted  up,  and  seizing  upon  one,  commenced 
V'eading  it  as  she  stood.  The  first  article  she 
ttw  was  on  a  subject  that  interested  her  much ; 
she  remained  by  the  window,  perusing  it  with  great 
Attention,  regardless  of  time  or  place.     It  was 


.  ..««•  xTLannington,  and  he 
essay  1     Overcome  with  aston; 
hardly  speak.     She  approache 
reader  looked  up,  and  perceiving 
countenance,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  interrupt 
been  reading  with  much  interest 

Evelyn  extended  her  hand  t 
paper;  but  without  seeming  to  > 
intruder  continued : 

'^  And  you  also  were  interestec 
for  you  did  not  hear  me  come 
what  you  were  reading  ?" 

Having  now  somewhat  recover 
session,  Evelyn  named  the  arti 
occupied  her ;  and  then  added,  thf 
had  been  examining  were  not  publ 

*^  Excuse  me  if  I  trespassed ;  I 
on  a  library  table,  I  imagined — ** 

"  You  thought  they  were  left  th 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  I  assup 
any  one  «^voi»  
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be  added,  ^'may  I  inquire  the  writer  of  this 
article?  Ah,  I  am  very  penetrating,  I  see  it  is 
yourself.  Now  is  it  not  strange^  that  at  the  same 
momeot,  we  should  have  been  entertaining  each 
other,  I  reading  your  manuscript,  and  you  look- 
ing oyer  my  writings  V 

"  Indeed  !'^  exclaimed  Evelyn  in  surprise,  turn- 
ing to  the  magazine. 

^'  Indeed,  yes ;  but  that  need  not  surprise  you. 
It  is  my  business.  I,  on  the  contrary,  might  be 
astonished  to  learn  this  was  written  by  a  young 
lady/^ 

Evelyn  now  more  at  her  ease,  replied  in  a  gayer 
tone,  '^Ah,  you  must  make  no  comments  on 
what  you  ought  not  to  have  seen.  Pray  give  it 
to  me,  and  say  no  more  about  it.'^ 

"  I  will  give  it  to  you,  certainly,'*  he  said,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  ^^  but  I  should  be 
lorry  to  say  no  more  about  it.  Nay,  don't  be 
alarmed,  I  am  not  going  to  flatter  or  even  com- 
pliment you.  Let  me  speak  as  a  friend.  I  remem- 
ber your  father  well ;  I  knew  him  when  he  was 
young  and  enthusiastic  as  yourself— poor  Stuart ! 
Well,  no  more  of  that,''  he  added  hastily,  seeing 
Evelyn's  eyes  fill  with  tears,  "  no  more  of  that. 
I  am  glad  to  find  his  genius  was  not  in  vain.  If 
he  left  no  great  work,  at  least  he  has  given  his 


»\/U 


composition;  chiefly  absti 
have  read.     But  your   conversa 
emboldened  me.    You  seemed  tc 
thoughts,  80  I  ventured — *' 

*'  You  ventured  to  write  an  esj 
jeet.     It  is  truly  an  important  one, 
done  it  justice.     Now  let  me  give 
advice ;  read  a  great  deal,  and  writ 
nothing  can  be  done  without  practi 
tice,  you  know,  makes  perfect.     I 
added,  smiling,  ^^  I  shall  soon  numbi 
the  principal  contributors  to  my  mag 

Evelyn  smiled  also,  thinking  he  s 
but  the  words  dwelt  in  her  mind, 
afterwards,  Mr.  Hannington  left  the  ] 
feasting  and  merriment  still  continu 
seldom  joined  the  company,  devo 
almost  entirely  to  reading  and  compoi 
was  soon  surprised  at  her  own  progn 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Friend  after  friend  departs ; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts. 
That  finds  not  here  an  end : 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest, — 
Living  or  dying  none  were  blest. 

MONTGOMERY. 

The  season  had  commenced,  and  Moreham 
Hall  was  again  deserted.  The  Alsingers  were  of 
course  in  town,  and  Evelyn  was  alone  with  her 
^d  hostess.  Lady  Moreham  was  anxious  that 
she  should  see  London,  and  Lady  Alsinger, 
faiowing  she  could  be  no  rival  for  her  Violet, 
invited  her  to  accompany  them.  She  was  only 
waiting  the  arrival  of  some  fresh  guests  to  take 
her  place,  as  Lady  Moreham  could  not  be  left 
^one.  They  came,  and  all  was  arranged  for  Eve- 
lyn's departure,  when  she  received  a  letter  from  her 
^unt,  written  in  deep  distress,  announcing  the 
dangerous  illness  of  her  husband.  Evelyn  was 
decided  in  a  moment.     She  hastened  to  Lady 


^"™«  *er,  bat  ETdrn  wu 
^^'^  T  -^°»  '^i  «Aiid 
««ve  his  life/'  '^  * 

*n»ej  but  I  ^n  "^^ 

wiU  ^rU         **"*'«  inn  i 
^  comfort  my  „«t    ^  ^ 

•^  weep  with  her,  to  fc.l  «^ 
n>n»t  en      i»  » '"  »eei  wi 

amid  m»„  <;._  _     "w.  ind  M 
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slender  allowance ;  she  accordingly  provided  her- 
self with  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  spared  to 
assist  the  poor  family,  and  set  out  upon  her 
joamey.  How  her  arrival  rejoiced  the  hearts  of 
hersaffering  friends !  How  much  she  was  changed, 
how  much  she  was  improved^  yet  still  as  warm- 
hearted and  kind  as  the  child  they  had  loved ! 
Her  ancle  had  evidently  but  a  short  time  to  live ; 
he  awaited  death  with  the  resignation  of  a  Chris-  * 
titn,  but  his  thoughts  were  troubled  with  the  for- 
lorn condition  in  which  he  must  leave  his  family. 

Evdyn  was  greatly  shocked  to  perceive  the 
.Ranged  appearance  of  her  aunt,  and  the  sad  con- 
dition of  the  once  happy  children.  Tears  filled 
her  eyes,  bat  again  her  mother's  words  returned 
to  her  mind ;  yes»  she  must  control  herself  for 
Ae  sake  of  others.  She  resumed  all  her  old 
employments,  and  by  her  industry  and  cheerful- 
neis,  soon  restored  comparative  happiness  to  the 
little  circle.  The  most  experienced  physician  was 
Kunmoned  to  attend  the  invalid.  As  he  took  his 
kive,  Evdyn  asked  him  privately  his  real  opinion. 
His  answer  agreed  with  her  own  fears.  '^  He  has 
not  long  to  live/'  he  said.  ^  All  that  is  possible 
ihaU  be  done  to  soothe  his  last  moments,  but  he 
cimiot  recover.^' 

^  Hi^pily,'*  said  the  weeping  Evelyn,  ^*  he  is 
ppepaicd  to  die.'' 


««.u  iier  torebodings  thus 
resolved  how  to  act.     That 
children  had  retu'ed,  she  appi 
bed-side ;  his  wife  was  seated  1 
Tain  to  inspire  comfort.     Eve 
side^  and  taking  his  hand  affect 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  ser 
strong  enough  to  listen  now,  dea 

"  Yes,  my  darling,'^  he  replie 
strong  enough  to  hear  you.     It 
think  that  when  I  am  gone,  my 
still  have  a  friend ;  for  I  know,'' 
ing  at  her  anxiously,  "  I  know  yoi 
leave  your  rich  friends  to  visit  yo 
her  affliction.      Then   indeed  sh 
home  to  receive  you  in.    And  m] 
God  help  them." 

His  wife  wept  aloud,  and  Eve 
full,  but  by  a  strong  effort  she 
self. 

*'  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  uncle,*' 
must  listpn  *-^  — 
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vorst.  I  wish  to  speak  of  your  business :  will  jo^ 
let  me  know  the  truth  ?'' 

**  Ah,  Evy  dear/'  cried  her  aunt,  ^  do  not  dis- 
tress him  now.  The  business  is  all  wrong,  all 
nined.  But  do  not  fear,  I  can  work  for  my  chit 
dien  ;  they  shall  not  want,  indeed  they  shall  not. 
Ob,  my  dear  husband  !  dismiss  these  thoughts, 
we  shall  do  v^  welL" 

''Stay,  dear  aunt,''  said  Evelyn,  ''  I  know  my 
node's  feelings.  His  business  has  failed — ^he 
has  scarcely  anything  to  leave  you.  Nay,  let 
zne  speak,  dear  aunt;^indeed  I  can  console  him. 
When  you  took  me  to  your  home,  I  was  a  poor, 
helpless  orphan.  I  longed  for  death,  for  I 
thought  the  world  all  cold  and  heartless.  But 
I  came  here,  and  ah  !  how  all  was  changed ! 
I  found  a  father — a  mother.  I  found  a  kind 
h(»ne,  and  loving  hearts.  Oh !  believe  me  I  felt 
it,  though  I  could  only  pay  you  with  my  thanks. 
I  had  only  love  to  offer.  I  did  not  then  know 
how  poor  you  were; — ^how  great  a  burthen  I 
was  to  you !  Nay,  do  not  interrupt,  dear  friends. 
I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life,  as  I  am  now, 
when  I  feel  that  I  am  able  slightly  to  repay  the 
great  debt  I  owe  you.  Dear  uncle,  you  are  aware 
I  have  a  small  sum  of  my  own— nay,  hear  me 
out — ^it  is  insufficient,  I  know,  for  all  I  have 
to  do,  but  all  I  have  is  yours.    A  new  prospect 

VOL.  I.  i> 


if  not  to  help  those  whom  we  love  ?  Dc 
hear  me ! — be  under  no  fear  for  your 
Kneeling  here,  perhaps  by  your  deal 
promise  solemnly,  by  the  memory  of 
dear  parents,  that  while  I  live,  they  sh 
want.  My  aunt  shall  be,  indeed,  my 
and  your  children  shall  be  mine.  Do  yoi 
me,  uncle  ?'*  she  added,  anxiously.  It  ? 
moments  before  he  spoke. 

*^  My  darling  child  i  I  thank  you  fi 
heart ;  but  do  not  promise  what  you 
perform.'' 

'*No — no,  dear  uncle!  rest  assured  I 
all  I  have  said.  You  will  not  require  m< 
you  all  the  details.  Will  you  not  beli 
when  I  tell  you  I  can  command  money 
for  all  this  ?     Will  you  not  take  my  word 

*^God  forbid  I  should  doubt  you!  1 
deed,  takes  a  weight  from  my  heart ;  but- 

"  Then  let  us  say  no  more." 

**  You  will  want  this  yourself.*' 
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dse.  ShaU  I  get  you  some  tea  ?  And  then 
you  will  go  to  sleep/'  She  bent  over  him,  and 
whispered:  ^'We  will  speak  of  this  no  more. 
Tou  beliere  what  I  have  said  ?'' 

^  I  do,  indeed,  my  own  child.  May  Ood  bless 
your 

The  subject  was  never  alluded  to ;  but  Evelyn 
read  the  efficacy  of  her  words  in  the  improved 
spirits  of  the  dying  man.  He  lingered  for  some 
time,  and  died  in  peace. 

The  widow's  suffering  was  bitter  and  over- 
whelming; yet  she  strove  to  nerve  herself  for 
her  children's  sake.  Evelyn's  presence  was  now 
a  great  comfort  to  her,  as  she  spared  her  all 
trouble :  arranged  every  thing,  settled  accounts, 
aw  strangers.  She  took  care,  however,  that  her 
aunt  should  not  be  left  in  idleness  to  prey  on  sor- 
row. To  this  end,  she  left  the  children  entirely  to 
her  charge,  knowing  well  that  the  mother's  love 
oould  alone  dispel  the  widow's  grief;  and  her 
efforts  were  successful.  Mrs.  Seaton,  being  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  bent  with  humility  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence :  she  could  not  look  on  her  affec- 
tionate children,  and  her  sympathizing  fnend, 
without  a  feeling  of  gratitude ;  and  though  she 
mourned,  she  mourned  in  secret. 

The  funeral  was  over,  the  creditors  paid,  and 
a  very  small  sum  left  for  the  family ;  and  now 

D  2 


mise  you  made  your  unde. 
the  time.    I  ¥ras  only  too  g 
should  soothe  his  last  moments 
my  lore,  I  and  my  children  cai 
to  you.    N09  my  darling,  I  tha 
again  for  your  kindness.    Tou 
to  myself.     I  can  work — I  will  v 

**  Oh !  dear  friend^  say  not  & 
have  me  break  the  promise  I  m 
is  in  Hearen?    Would  you  hi 
myself?    And  why?    Because  n 
proud  to  be  assisted  by  her  child.^ 

"  No,  Evelyn,  not  proud ;  bi 
world.  Tou  are  young:  you  arc 
prudent." 

*^  But,  my  dear  aunt — thanks  to 
I  am  very  prudent  now.  Will  yoi 
of  my  affairs  ?*' 

She  then  briefly  gave  her  an 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Hannington 
sequent  arrangements.     After  h#> 
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power  and  ability  to  relate  the  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  and  make  others  feel   for  them  as  she 


While  she  was  thus  engaged,  she  heard  of  her 
Hint's  distress :  how  much  she  longed  to  aid  her ! 
If  she  were  rich,  how  glad  would  she  have  been 
to  SQoeour  her  kind  friends.  Yet,  stay,  though 
ihe  had  no  money,  might  she  not  earn  some  ? 
Her  &ther  had  supported  his  &mily  by  his  pen, 
could  she  venture  to  hope  that  her  talents  might 
gam  any  thing?  Resolved  to  know  this,  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hannington,  reminding  him  of  his 
casual  observation,  and  enclosing  some  of  her 
latest  and  best  compositions;  she  begged  him 
to  inform  her  if  he  thought  she  covld  gain  any 
money  by  writing. 

**You  may  think  me  very  mercenary,"  she 
observed,  ^  for  my  object  is  not  to  gain  fame,  not 
even  to  do  good;  but  only  to  get  money.  I 
H^k  to  you  firankly,  for  you  were  my  father's 
friend.  My  father's  sister  is  now  in  great  dis- 
tress ;  her  husband  is  nearly  ruined.  In  my  time 
of  trouble  they  were  parents  to  me,  and  now  I 
voold  do  all  I  can  to  repay  them.  If  then  you 
win  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  question ;  if 
Jon  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  I  have 
^tten,  and  find  any  fault  with  what  I  have 
<ioii6;  or  give  me  any  directions  as  to  what  I 
>U1  do,  you  will  find  me  a  most  obedient  pupil, 


answer.  Whether  Mr.  Hannington  had 
a  high  opinion  of  her  talents^  or  whether  l 
anxious  to  help  the  daughter  and  the  rel 
of  his  former  friend^  or  whether  he  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  assist  her  kind  c 
vours  to  support  her  friends^  whatever  the  < 
his  answer  was  most  satisfactory.  He  expi 
his  surprise  at  the  improvement  she  had  n 
assured  her  she  need  be  under  no  fear,  whs 
had  sent  would  be  most  useful  for  his  mag. 
He  enclosed  the  payment,  and  promised  a  a 
sum  every  month,  if  she  would  be  a  constant 
tributor. 

What  words  can  express  the  happinet 
Evelyn?  This  money  was  indeed  her  o^ 
the  reward  of  her  own  talents  1  Now  she  < 
follow  the  wishes  of  her  heart ;  now  revel  ii 
happiness  of  generosity ;  now  could  she  assis 
firiends  !  And  then  came  the  proud  thought 
her  writings  had  been  admired,  would  be  pr 
— be  read ;  perhaps  approved  by  all.    She 
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pnised— be  flattered ;  but  no  success  is  like  the 

fint    What  after-affection  can  equal  first  love? 

What  after-fame  surpass    the  first  triumph  of 

jooDg  ambition  ? 
life  is  indeed  full  of  troubles ;  yet  it  has  also 

brief,  bright   moments   of  entrancing  joy :  and 
wbat  joy    can   equal  that  of  love  or  genius? 
When  the  young  heart  first  learns  to  beat  with 
loft  emotion; — ^when  the  eyes  read  fate  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beloved ;  when  all  things  seem  beauti- 
fbl  and  glowing  as  sunshine —  this  is  indeed  hap- 
pmess!  happiness   cheaply  earned   by  years  of 
Kurrow;  this  is  the  triumph  of  the  heart.     And 
there  is  also  the  triumph  of  the  mind.     When 
the  young    spirit  first  exults  in    the  glorious 
power  of   conscious    intellect ;    when    burning 
^ons  of  fame  and  glory  float  before  the  dazzled 
fancy,  and  hope  dares  whisper,  ^^this,  all  this 
is  mine  P'  when  the  visions  of  hope  become  cer- 
tamty;  when  the  name  of  the  young  enthusiast 
is  echoed  around,  and  his  entranced  soul  can  hear 
the  glad  sounds  re-echoed  by  the  voice  of  admir- 
ing posterity ;  is  not  this  joy  ? — Is  not  this  pure 
Bnmingled  ecstacy?    No  after  sorrow  can  efface 
the  memory  of  that  hour.     It  was  some  such 
feeling  as  this^  that  overpowered  Evelyn^s  heart ; 
diat  brought  the  proud  tears  from  her  eyes,  as 
igam  and  again  she  perused  the  precious  docu- 
ment which  seemed  to  ratify  her  wildest  dreams. 


-o— "    *" 
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she  be,    indeed^  so  very,    very   • 
difficult  is  it  to  believe,  that  one  > 
daily  associate — whom  we  love,  ] 
regard  as  an  ordinary  being — as  o 
better  than  ourselves — how  difficu 
lieve  that  such  an  one  can  comman 
tion  of  strangers,  or  be  an  object  ol 
praise. 

Yet  Mrs.  Seaton  believed  all  sht 
she  read  Mr.  Hannington's  letter,  s 
lated  her  niece ;  though  she  could 
pressing  her  regret  that  she   must 
authoress. 

'*  And  are  you  too  so  prejudiced 
heroine;  '^but  do  not  be  alarmed,  i 
profound  secret ;  no  one  shall  know 
self;  and  trust  me,  my  conduct  shal 
me.  Is  it  not  possible  for  an  authc 
form  all  her  proper  duties  ?— At  least 
to  do  so.'^ 

"  I  do  not  douhf  Tfrt«  -—  ^  - 
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^WeDi  aunt,  perhaps  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  myself.  ShaU  we  make  a  bargain  ? 
I  will  tell  you  when  I  am  weary^  or  when 
Ifiul,  and  then  you  shall  do  as  you  please.  Only 
bt  a  year  or  two,  while  I  can  gain  money,  let  me 
bdp  you.  Think  of  the  children :  their  educa- 
tion must  not  be  forgotten.'' 

Mrs.  Seaton  was  unable  to  resist.  She  agreed 
to  all  Eyelyn's  plans ;  and  it  was  finally  arranged 
that  she  should  proceed  to  London,  for  the  sake 
of  being  near  her  niece.  Evelyn  wrote  to  Lady 
Moreham,  explaining  all  the  arrangements,  with- 
out, of  course,  alluding  to  the  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. And  shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Seaton  was 
established  in  a  small  house,  a  few  miles  from 
London,  which  Evelyn  was  to  consider  as  her 
home.  The  latter  was,  however,  to  reside  with 
tile  Alsingers  during  their  stay  in  town.  Accord- 
u^y,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  she  left  her 
humble  friends,  and  repured  to  a  very  different 
scene. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Whoe'er  thoa  art,  look  back,  when  on  thy 
Expanse  of  hfe  first  flashed  love's  heavenlj 
And  own  the  date  the  holy  kalend  took 
Rose  from  the  worship  kindled  in  a  look. 

THE    Kl 

Thb  season  was  now  at  its  height 
parties  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
came  up  firom  the  country  to  carry  oi 
ness  of  the  nation,  and  ladies  to  car 
amusements  of  fashion ;  and  this  latt 
tion  is  the  more  laborious  of  the  t 
politicians,  unless  they  have  very  grea 
at  stake,  devote  night  after  night  to  pul 
and  every  morning  to  preparation :  y< 
the  arduous  employment  of  the  ladi< 
pleasures  are  their  business;  and,  to 
justice,  they  are  indefatigable  in  pursuit 

It  was  necessary  for  Sir  Stephen  A 
entertain  much  company.      His  hous 
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that  gammoned  the  numerous  visitors;  it  was 
policy  that  wreathed  the  face  of  the  host  with 
imiles;  policy  spread  the  loaded  board — ^lavished 
ittention  on  the  guests,  and  then — mischievous 
demon — sat  quietly  grinning  at  his  assembled 
daves;  all  bowing  at  his  word,  yet  too  proud 
to  own  his  power ; — all  clothed  in  his  state  livery, 
yet  striving  to  hide  it  beneath  the  gorgeous 
uioroments  of  pride. 

Sir  Stephen^s  guests  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — opponents,  whom  he  wished  to 
conciliate ;  friends,  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
preserve ;  and  last,  not  least,  persons  from  whom 
he  expected  to  gain  anything.  He  was  a  perfect 
^pt  in  the  art  of  pleasing :  not  one  of  those 
^D,  officious  talkers,  ever  loud  in  praise  and 
flattery,  without  saying  a  word  in  season:  no, 
he  well  understood  the  "or*  celare  artemP  He 
vaa  quiet,  ah,  how  quiet !  He  argued  so  res- 
pectfully, making  you  feel  your  own  importance  ; 
he  threw  out  such  cautious  hints,  saying  nothing, 
bat  meaning  everything. 

Lady  Alsinger  delighted  in  gaiety;  and  the 
beautiful  Violet  was  the  charm  of  every  enter- 
tainment. Evelyn  was  greatly  astonished  at  the 
change  in  her  young  friend.  Violet  was  no 
longer  a  gay,  lively  girl ;  but  a  woman  of  fashion, 
ui  acknowledged  belle. 
A  novice  to  the  ways  of  the  worlds  our  heroine 


and  the  highest  were  treated  witl 
the  young  beauty  knew  her  powei 
exercise  it. 

Had    she  followed    her  inclina 
would  have  remained  in   her  ow 
anxious  to  improve  herself,  and  gai: 
she  resolved  to  mingle  with  sociel 
men  and  manners.    She  had  hither 
retired  life^   in  spite  of  which  shi 
theless  enjoyed  some  peculiar  adi? 
had  travelled;  and^   next  to  socie 
is  the  best  school.    Possessing    titt 
with  the  inmates  of  the  mansion, 
temper,  and  cheerful  attention,  ren 
favourite.    At  the  dinner  party,  or 
was  often  forgotten,  or  unobserved ; 
little  domestic  trouble  she  was  alway 
she  was  ever  ready  to  listen,  and  he 
so  useful.     Even  Violet  asked  her  < 
was  much  surprised  to  find  the  sin 
girl  had  more  true  taste  than  her  I 
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diily  improTed.  She  now  heard  all  matters  dis- 
eussed  by  different  parties,  and  was  astonished 
tt  the  conflicting  opinions  on  subjects  which, 
to  her,  seemed  clear  and  comprehensive :  it 
teemed  like  the  Lilliputians  disputing  about  the 

She  had  also  the  advantage  of  reading  all  the 
newspapers;  and  found  this  a  most  useful  and 
interesting  study.     Perhaps  no  species  of  litera- 
ture is  so  well  qualified  to  enlarge  the  under- 
itanding,  and  expand  the  intellect,   as  a  daily 
perusal  of  all  the  journals.     It  must  be  of  all 
to  render  it  beneficial.    Then  you  have  the  bane 
ind  antidote ;  then  you  may  see  how  different  ob- 
jects seem,  when  beheld  through  different  glasses. 
This  appears  all  black  and  gloomy  here— there 
it  is  bright  and  radiant,  and  vice  versd.    A  little 
experience  will  teach  you  to  make  allowances. 
As  an  Englishman  may  gain  information   from 
Hwork  written  in  German  or  in  Spanish,  if  he 
but  understand  the  language,   so  an  impartial 
observer  may  learn  the  truth,  even  when  veiled 
in  Whig  or  Tory  dialects,  (which  resemble  each 
other  as  little  as  any  foreign  languages)  if  he  but 
make  allowance  for  the  phraseology  of  faction : 
wid  thus  he  will  judge  more  fairly,  after  inves- 
tigating both  sides,  and  hearing  adverse  argu- 
ments. 


...■»^.  w**w       \A/UJ 


times  throwing  them  aside,  quite  una 
derstand  them;  at  others,  glowing  wi 
tion  for  their  wisdom  or  their  eloquc 
was  always  sorry  when  called  away 
reading,  to  take  a  drive  in  the  park^ 
morning  call ;  she  soon  excused  herself 
employments,  which  wearied,  without  i 
her. 

The  season  was  nearly  over,  and  Eye 
with  continual  gaiety,  resolved  to  go  out 
but  her  wishes  were  overruled. 

"  You  must  come  to  Lady  EUerby 's  t( 
exclaimed  the  imperious  Violet;  and 
wishes  were  always  law.  Lady  Ellerl 
was  one  of  those  splendid  entertainmei 
mark  the  close  of  the  season.  The  s 
music  filled  the  air  with  melody — 

And  brigh 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  i 

At  these  gay  scenes  Evelyn  always  f 
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shade.  She  knew  well  she  was  not  beautiful; 
but  she  cared  very  little  about  it :  as  long  as  her 
own  fiiends  loved  her,  what  could  a  little  outward 
idmiration  signify  ? 

She  was  carelessly  looking  round  on  the  diffe- 
rent groups,  when  she  was  struck  by  hearing  a 
few  words  that  seemed  rather  out  of  place  in  a 
ball-room. 

^No,  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  believe  it  to 
be  my  duty,  and  nothing  on  earth  can  dissuade 
me.* 

^'Tou  are  quite  incorrigible  P'  exclaimed  an- 
other speaker,  whom  Evelyn  recognised  as  the 
young  Lord  she  had  seen  at  Moreham  Hall.  He 
^remained  for  some  time  conversing  with  his  com- 
panion, and  Evelyn  could  overhear  every  word. 
She  was  greatly  interested  by  the  remarks  of  the 
fifst  speaker.  He  was  young,  but  his  words  were 
'^n  of  sense ;  his  countenance  was  most  intel- 
^ent,  and  evidenced  a  thinking  mind.  She  felt 
anxious  to  know  his  name ;  and  wished  he  was 
one  of  Sir  Stephen's  guests.  Wliile  this  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  the  stranger  turned  ;  he  looked 
towards  her — her  eyes  fell,  fearing  to  meet  his 
g^ ;  but  the  caution  was  needless.  Again  she 
looked  up,  yes,  he  was  looking  in  that  direction, 
with  evident  admiration : — he  was  looking  at  her 
companion — ^the  beautiful  Violet.      Evelyn  felt 


nxj   Aismger  reo 
with  smiles,  Violet  with  her  usual  no 
He  requested   the  honour  of  her  ha 
joined  the  dance.     For  the  first  time,  £ 
humbled:   she  knew  that  beauty  was 
attraction — it  seemed  the  only  passport 
crowd ;  and  even  men  of  talents  owned  i 
She  looked  towards  the  dancers :  never  h 
seemed  so  lovely — all  smiles — all  grace- 
cination ;  and  her  companion  did,  indet 
fiEiscinated.    He  watched  her  every  mo 
he  listened  to  her  slightest  word.    Th 
was  over,  he  led  her  to  her  seat;  even 
lingered,  and,  at  last,  reluctantly  withdrew 

*^  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  conquest, 
whispered  a  gay  young  friend,  approach 
^^  But  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  him  ye 
you  may  laugh,  but  I  assure  you,  Chai 
bridge  is  invulnerable.'^ 

The  haughty  beauty  made  no  reply ;  I 
lyn  listened  with  attention.  Arbridge — su 
knew  the  name.    Yes,  she  lrn*>i«'  »•:—  - 
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''We  most  go   now/'    said    Lady   Alsinger. 
"You look  tired,  Violet/' 

Thej  rose,  and  in  an  instant  the  young  stranger 
vuat  their  side.  With  what  attention,  with  what 
lolidtude  he  assisted  Violet  to  the  carriage,  with 
viut  regret  he  saw  her  depart.  She  was  gone. 
Nerer  had  he  seen  so  fair  a  vision ;  he  had  not 
inmt  of  so  much  beauty.  She  was  all  grace,  all 
witness,  all  charms,  all  loveliness ;  her  voice  was 
nusic;  her  smile — oh  how  sweet  and  captivating 
WIS  her  smile.  He  walked  homewards  with  a 
light  step ;  new  ideas  filled  his  mind ;  her  fairy 
form  was  still  before  him,  her  words  still  echoed 
inliisear. 

He  reached  his  apartment,  and  how  was  all 
changed  since  he  had  left  it !  His  unfinished  letter 
was  still  on  his  desk,  blue-books  were  scattered 
vound,  and  papers  innumerable  covered  the 
tables; — yes,  all  was  the  same,  but  to  him  all 
seemed  different.  Was  it  possible  that  here  his 
iuippiest  hours  had  been  passed?  Had  these 
books  and  papers  constituted  his  favourite  study  ? 
Coold  these  ever  satisfy  him  again  ?  He  threw 
tbem  aside;  he  could  do  nothing,  he  could  do 
nothing  but  think;  he  could  only  dream  of  the 
beautiful  being — ^how  very  beautiful  she  was ! 
He  recalled  her  every  look,  her  every  gesture. 
How  i^oud  and  haughty  she  was,  too ;  the  world 


sne  was  lovely.  He  paced  the  n> 
steps;  suddenly  he  paused.  His 
the  {sir  object  of  his  &ncy,  he  gt 
trait  before  him,  the  portrait  of 
kindest  firiend,  looking  on  him  wit 
smile. 

"Ah,  what!'^  he  exclaimed,   " 
Are  all  my  resolves  forgotten — is  thi 
no,  that  is  impossible ;  it  is  only  ad 
I  feel.     But  whither  is  it  leading  n 
have  I   forgotten  all  my  promises 
friend,  you  are  looking  at  me  grav 
needless,  I  am  myself  again.    You  i 
truly  against  the  power  of  beauty,  ags 
impetuous  feelings,  and  I  promised  ] 
heart-whole  and  fancy-free,  and  I 
He  paused.    '^  Can  I  do  so  ?     Is  n 
now  ?    A  few  days  more,  and  I  may 
see  her  to-morrow;  shall   I  be  abU 
myself  then  ?    When  I  have  seen  he 
why  see  her  again?      Why  not  go 


• 
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letter.  "  Yes,  I  will  not  write ;  I  will  go  myself, 
I  will  surprise  him/' 

With  Charles  Arbridge,  to  think  and  to  act 
were  almost  synonymous,  and  the  next  morning, 
vbile  Violet  was  expecting  him  in  her  drawing- 
room,  he  was  hastening  away  from  London, 
itriTing  to  leave  love  behind  him. 

Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Arbridge  had 
nerer  missed  a  parent's  care ;  he  had  constantly 
resided  with  his  father's  brother,  who  loved  him 
as  if  he  were  his  own  child,  and  for  whom  he  felt 
aD  the  affection  of  a  son.  Sir  Henry  Arbridge 
was  possessed  of  great  abilities.  As  the  head  of 
a  rich  and  ancient  family,  he  had  been  always  his 
own  master.  While  very  young,  he  had  entered 
public  life,  and  plunged  into  gaiety  and  dissipa. 
tion  with  all  the  reckless  ardour  of  youth.     He 

Basked  him  in  the  noon-day  sun. 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly. 
Nor  deemed  before  his  little  race  was  ran. 
One  blast  should  chiU  him  into  misery. 

But  the  blast  came,  and  withered  all  his  hopes. 
Not  Uke  Childe  Harold  did  he  '<  feel  the  fidness 
of  satiety."  His  sense  of  enjoyment  was  as 
*cate  as  ever,  when  the  misfortune  of  his  life  fell 
upon  him.  Whatever  it  was,  he  kept  the  secret ; 
^  dearest  friend  could  not  surmise  it.    Some 


vucci^  was  apparent.    He  left  his  naliTi 

for   years  wandered  an  almost  forgot 

His  friends  had  given  him  up  for  lost 

returned,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Th 

of  youth  were  gone ;  his  own  good  sen8< 

his  only  guide,  though  influenced  grea 

good  heart.  He  came  to  England  a  char 

He  never  went  to  London,  but  retired  im 

to  his  country  seat.     Possessed  of  cor 

estates,  he  devoted  himself  not  so  muc 

improvement  of  his  property  as  of  his 

The  absence  of  a  good  landlord  is  often  a 

as  the  presence  of  a  bad  one,  and  he  had 

do,  and  much  to  undo. 

About  this  time,  his  only  sister  became 

and  having  no  family,  accepted  her  brothi 

tation,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Arbridg( 

Sir  Henry's  young  brother  had  recently 

a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  b 

fortune,  being  descended  from  the  youngc 

of  a  noble  fieunily.    Sir  Henry  perhaps  ei 
brother  ♦I*"  -*- 
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to  reside  at  Arbridge  Honse,  that  the  young 
heir  might  be  bom  in  the  seat  of  his  ancestors. 
Great  rejoicings  were  in  preparation  to  celebrate 
the  happy  event.  Aks  for  the  hopes  of  man ! 
dieir  joy  was  tamed  into  sorrow.  The  yonng 
hnsbandyftdl  of  health  and  happiness,  riding  gaily 
tfarongh  the  park,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
sererely  injured ;  he  lingered  a  few  days  and  then 
expired.  His  wife  never  recovered  the  dreadful 
shock,  and  die  heir  of  so  much  happiness  was  an 
orphan  from  his  birth. 

Sir  Henry  Arbridge  suffered  deeply  from  this 
bereavement.  Fondly  he  cherished  the  helpless 
infimt;  all  his  love  and  affection  were  now  be- 
stowed on  him.  As  time  passed  on,  the  memory 
of  his  brother's  death  being  partly  effaced  from 
his  mind,  he  felt  happier  than  he  had  ever  dared 
to  hope  he  should  be.  He  had  now  an  object  to 
love,  and  one  who  regarded  him  with  the  ten- 
derest  affection.  He  paid  the  greatest  care  to 
his  nephew's  education,  loved  to  watch  his  ex- 
panding mind,  taught  him  to  investigate  all  sub- 
jects, and  never  to  be  satisfied  till  he  understood  a 
thing.  He  conversed  with  him  as  an  equal.  Re- 
membering the  faults  and  follies  of  his  own  youth, 
be  was  careful  to  instil  good  principles  in  his 
young  mind ;  above  all,  to  habituate  him  to  the 
exercise  of  self-control. 


'VKSW^^AV^Vt 


|iuuuc  me  as  Mem 
liament.      It  was  with  great  anxiet 
Henry  saw  his  nephew  depart  for  his  f 
campaign ;  he  was  almost  tempted  to  8 
retirement  and  accompany  him.     But  1 
that  Charles  had  sufficient  judgment  to 
sufficient  principle  to  be  his  own  mastei 
ingly,  he  went  alone.    The  first  session 
over,  and  the  young  senator  was  shortl 
to  return ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  took 
by  surprise,  and  anticipated  the  appoint 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Hie  people  and  truth  were  to  him  as  dear 

Ai  the  love  of  fair  lady  to  tme  chevalier ; 

But  never  like  him  for  some  delicate  word 

Or  of  thanks  or  of  courtesy  bared  he  his  sword. 

But  a  wrong  to  conviction  he  would  not  endure. 

And  he  fought  for  his  love  when  he  fought  for  the  poor. 

O.   8.   8MYTHB. 

How  glad  was  Arbridge  again  to  view  his  own 
liome!  How  fondly  was  be  welcomed  by  all, 
^m  the  master  of  the  mansion  down  to  the 
humblest  retainer — down  to  the  very  dogs,  who 
hwned  apon  him  with  delight,  all  were  glad. 
How  sweet  is  the  smile  of  welcome,  how  cheering 
the  thought  that  our  absence  has  been  regretted ! 

^  WeU,  Charles,  my  boy,  I  need  not  say  I  am 
giad  to  see  you,''  exclaimed  his  uncle,  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over.  ^^You  look  changed, 
though ;  why,  we  should  hardly  have  known  you, 
di,  Lucy  ?  We  old  people  keep  the  same,  I  sup- 
pose; but  you  really  are  different.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  his  sister. 

^  He  does  look  older,  certainly,''  she  replied. 
^A  littie  more  serious,  perhaps.    The  cares  of 


uiem  Detter.    I  assure  you  I  have 
happy  since  I  left  you  as  I  am  now/ 

"  I  believe  you/'  said  his  uncle; 
tell  you  we  have  not  been  so  happ 
you  like  London,  you  say,  and-— b 
talk  of  business  to-night;  we'll  le 
to-morrow/' 

The  evening  passed  rapidly  in  th 
social  intercourse^  and  at  a  late  hou 
separated.    Charles  slept  but  Uttle  th; 
heart  was  full.    He  was  again  in  the 
childhood,  again  he  paced  ^^  the  floor 
tottering  infancy/'     There  is  sometl 
awful  in  revisiting  a  place  we  inhabited 
years.  In  this  inconstant,  inconsistent 
is  never  in  reality  the  same  creatur 
lapse  of  even  a  short  portion  of  time, 
look  on  the  spot  where  we  once  dwe 
the  thoughts,  the  feelings  that  thea  a 
Where  are  they,  now  ?    AU  gone — i 
We  seem  like  other  beings,  like  ghos 

inrr    fl*'*    -J-  — 
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Some  sncb  thoughts  occupied  Charles  Arbridge 
as  he  reviewed  his  former  dwelling-place ;  yet  he 
had  not  broken  the  resolutions  formed,  he  had  not 
dimmed  the  hopes  cherished  when  last  he  quitted 
it    He  sat  by  the  open  window,  in  his  chamber, 
—he   gazed    upon    the    starry  sky, — upon   the 
beautiful  landscape  bathed  in  the  silver  moonlight. 
How  well  he  remembered  each  spot !     There  was 
the  village  church,  where  he  had  knelt  in  child- 
hood; there  the  churchyard,  where  his  fathers 
alept ;  there  were  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  the 
simple  cottages  and  ^*  little  gardens  edged  with 
^een,*'  the  gently  flowing  river,  the  rustic  bridge, 
— how  beautiful,  how  calm,  how  peaceable   all 
deemed !    And  was  not  this  far  better  than  Lon- 
don life, — the  crowded  ball,  the  formal  dinner,  the 
dull  debate  ?     The  current  of  his  thoughts  again 
flowed  in  its  wonted  channel.     Had  he  forgotten 
liis  proud  ambition,  his  high  hopes,  his  dreams  of 
future  fame  ?    Did  not  his  heart  yet  swell  with 
Joy,  as  he  thought  of  the  echoing  cheers  that 
hailed  his  maiden  speech?    The  country  might 
be  beautiful  and    happy,  but   his  soul  longed 
for  higher  things.    Was  he  not  the  self-elected 
champion  of  the  poor?     His  hope  was  not  to 
piss  a  life  of  peaceful  seclusion. 

Along  the  cool  leqiieatered  vale  of  life 
To  keep  the  noiseless  tenour  of  his  way. 

VOL.  I.  B 


usTKness    ana  sorrow,  boldly '  to  speal 
people's  rights,  daringly  to  fight  in  die 
sacred  cause.    Yes,  this  should  be  his 
He  might  rejoice  in  visiting  his  former  h 
his  place  was  not  here.    He  threw  himsc 
knees  by  the  open  window,  and  looking  i 
resplendent  heavens,  prayed  for  strengtl 
his  purpose — ^for  the  blessing  of  Provid 
his  cause,  and  that  his  life  might  be  oxn 
glory  to  himself,  but  of  good  to  his  fellow 
He  retired  to  rest  in  a  happier  firame;  hii 
were  bright  and  glorious.    Visions  of  soi 
suffering,  of  men  bowed  down  with  hea 
thens  or  bound  with  chains  of  iron,  { 
in  despair;  and  then  he  spoke,  and  h 
seemed  more  powerful  than  ordinary; 
indeed  his  voice,  but  swelled  with  a  tl 
others— -the  voices  of  the  poor.     And  hi 
had  the  power  of  magic,  for  the  chains  i 
oppressed  stood  up,  their  groans  were  < 
for  blessings,  and  with  glad  voice  they 
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arof  momngy  and  ^'meet  the  son  upon  the  up- 
bnd  lawn/'   It  was  a  glorious,  and  joyful  summer 
iajr^foT  there  is  something  joyful  in  fine  weather* 
The  Ming  rain  and  gloomy  clouds  are  enough  to 
mke  the  gayest  melancholy.     But  when  the  sun 
Ames  forth  in  ^  cloudless  majesty/'  when  Nature 
potion  her  brightest  dress,  when  flowers  innu- 
merable spring  forth  around,  clothed  in  colours 
as  heavenly,  exhaling  perfume  as  fragrant,  as  when 
at  Creation's  dawn  they  bloomed  in  the  gardens 
of  Paradise,  when  the  birds  sing  sweeter  strains, 
when  the  very  zephyrs  breathe  more  gently,  fear- 
ing to  intercept  the  holy  stillness,  when  all  is 
smiles  and  sunshine,  does  not  the  heart  swell  with 
raptore,  and  respond  to  the  joy  around  ?     And 
Charles  Arbridge  was  happy  in  contemplating 
the  scene.     Tet  in  the  early  morning  of  life, 
he  was  readily  swayed  by  all  emotions,  and  now 
he  oonld  find  room  for  nothing  but  admiration  of 
nature's  beauties. 

Afber  a  while  he  returned  to  the  house,  and  was 
warmly  greeted  by  his  kind  friends. 

^Tott  see,  Charies,"  cried  his  uncle,  ''the  sun 
has  come  out  to  welcome  you.'' 

The  breakfiist  being  over.  Sir  Henry  summoned 
his  nqphew  to  accompany  him  for  a  walk.  He 
nufily  complied,  and  they  left  the  house  to- 
gether. 

£  2 


'^  In  me !  I  should  think  not.     At 
life,  men  don^t  alter  easily ;  it's  at  y 
we  must  expect  it.     But  I  am  glad  to 
not  spoilt  yet.    Now  tell  me  frankly, 
London  ?'* 

**  I  did — I  do.  I  have  not  forgotte 
try,  I  have  not  forgotten  my  old  l 
indeed  I  should  not  wish  to  live  here  i 

^*  I  expected  as  much.     Well,  go  oi 

^'  But  you  must  not  think  I  was  o 
by  dissipation;  I  assure  you  I  w 
hard.'* 

^^  You  were  constant  in  your  attenc 
House,  I  know, — most  young  members 
is  something  in  the  new  position  fl 
their  pride.  I  don't  think  much  of 
now,  tell  me,  how  did  you  feel  on  first  e 
House  ?  Were  you  embarrassed  or  ela 
speak  plainly,  were  you  firightened  or  p 

^'  Is  there  no  medium  ?*' 

*^  Not  for  you^  I  think.    Tou  are  i 
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^  WeUf  perhaps,  to  speak  truly^  a  little  of  both. 
^^t,  after  a  while^  when  I  was  sitting  quietly  '  in 
^y  place/  I  assure  you  I  felt  little  elation,  little 
^^ty,  or  pride ;    I  think  I  never  felt  so  humble 
Ui  my  life.     I  looked  round, — I  was  in  company 
^th  the  greatest  men  of  the  day.    There  were 
the  miDisters,  the  real  rulers  of  the  land ;  there 
^rere  the  great  orators,  celebrated  for  their  genius. 
I  was  in   an   assembly,   the   most  enlightened 
in  the  world.     I  was  sitting  amid  the  great  and 
powerful,  as  their  equal.     I  assure  you  I  felt  my 
own  insignificance.    Then  I  thought  of  the  past 
^how  great  had  been  the  power  of  Parliament. 
Even  Kings  had  bent  to  its  authority.   Peace  and 
war  depended  on  its  word.     How  was  the  glory 
of  our  history  mingled   with  its  annals!     The 
mighty  spirits    of  the  past   seemed   to  throng 
tfound  me,    and   ask  how  I   dared   tread  their 
ncred  floor.     Should  I  presume  to  raise  my  voice 
within  walls  which  had  echoed  with  the  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  the  dead — of  the  great  dead, 
'whose    words    were    sparks    of    immortality,' 
whose  memories  live  yet  in  our  admiration?    I 
*8ked  myself,  why  was  I  here  ?    And  then,  and 
then  indeed,  I  felt  my  proud  position.  Yes,  I  was 
>  representative  of  the  people  I      T  had    been 
chosen  by  my  fellow-men,  and  in  their  name  I 
had  a  right,  a  sacred  right.     Tes,  however  igno- 


11  A  leu  my  own  insignificBiioei  it  si 
been  on  the  hnstings,  when  I  ventured 
Buffirages  of  the  people.    But  now  I  hac 
to  fear ;  I  was  dected,  I  was  a  membe 
right  to   take  my  seat,  to   vote,  or 
Tet,  though  such  a  right  was  unqnei 
felt  that  my  future  &me  and  power  dep 
myself  ;•— on  me,  and  on  me  alone,  rested 
ht/e,  whether  I  should  remain  an  unknc 
ber  on  the  back  benches,  or  take  thi 
place,  even  that  of  the  minister  himt 
ambitious  thought  for  a  young  memb 
assure  you,  all  these  ideas  flashed  thr 
mind ;  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it 
pened   yesterday— as   if  it  were  pass! 
But  dreaming  of  the  past  and  the  future 
the  present;  I  knew  not  who  was  speaki 
not  hear  a  word,  when  Harry  Lewis,  ' 
beside  me,  touched  my  arm;   I  looke 
there  was  a  general  movement,  all  talkin 
all  were  on  the  qui  vive ;  some  great  oi 
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iky  iiis  mien  was  dignified,  his  face  benignant ; 
it  the  first  glance  I  should  have  given  him  credit 
br  a  great  intellect  and  good  heart ;  but  who  was 
k  ?  Surely  I  had  seen  him  before — that  quiet 
imile,  that  patronising  air,  were  not  new  to  me. 
Yes,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — I,  the  young 
member,  just  entered  in  the  House— I  was  listen- 
ing to  the  Prime  Minister.  And  he  was  speaking 
to  me,  as  one  of  that  assembly.  I  listened 
wiA  deep  attention.  I  was  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke ;  for  you  may 
suppose  I  had  not  come  down  for  any  business 
thaterening.  But  I  listened  in  surprise, — was 
this  a  great  speaker  ?  Where  was  the  fine  lan- 
guage, the  splendid  declamation,  the  swelling 
periods,  the  brilliant  images,  I,  in  my  ignorance, 
hid  thought  inseparable  firom  the  discourse  of 
one  so  celebrated  ?  Was  this  a  great  speaker,  I 
ttbd  again  ?  But  I  did  not  long  remain  in  doubt. 
Without  any  of  these  adventitious  endowments, 
I  aoon  found  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  best 
qualities  of  a  great  speaker — the  power  of  persua- 
sion. I  know  not  whether  it  was  firom  his  accu- 
nte  logical  deductions,  or  his  quiet  impressive 
style,  but  I  never  felt  so  convinced  by  any  argu- 
>Qents,  as  by  those  plain,  plausible  discourses — 
snd  I  found  he  had  eloquence  too — truer  eloquence 
^  the  showy  kind  I  had  imagined.  In  language 


&  uo,  A  only  wishe 
know  my  thoughts/' 

*^  Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  what  yon  f 
me  deeply.  By  the  way,  it  is  rather  di 
a  young  member  of  the  oppositioi 
easily  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  ti 
How  do  you  reconcile  your  votes 
opinions  V* 

^I  was  only  describing  my  feelin 
time  I  heard  Sir  Robert.     I  had  expe 
As  I  told  you,  I  was  disappointed  at  i 
soon  found  his  plausible  manner  mo 
than  the  most  studied  eloquence.     H< 
consistency  was  never  afterwards  end 
always  settled  the  principle  before  h 
speak,  and  then  I  was  proof  against  his  3 
I  can  well  imagine  his  influence  ovei 
and  undecided.    He  advances  some  sli 
sition  which  you  hardly  take  trouble  tc 
then  he  goes  on,  quietly  and  cautiously 
to  step,  carrying  you  on  with  him  to 
unless  you  resist  him  »t.  fKo  ^t-*      "^^  - 
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hj  any  promise,  inducing  both  sides  to  hope 
eTerythingy  he  artfully  introduces  his  measures, 
aometimes,  when  he  is  sure  of  success,  in  a  bold 
decided  manner  which  is  very  effectual ;  but  his 
&Toiurite  way  is  to  remove  all  obstacles,  to  slope 
tway  the  edges,  as  it  were,  and  let  his  project 
gKde  gently  down — silently  but  most  securely — 
not  infrequently  taking  the  most  wary  by  sur- 
prise. But  you  know  all  this — you  have  read  his 
speeches,  and  they  always  read  well.  Not  like 
some,  which  in  the  evening  are  bright  and  spark- 
ling as  champagne,  and  like  it  too,  are  dull,  flat 
and  unprofitable  the  next  day.  No,  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  eloquence  is  calm  and  composed,  majestic 
yet  simple,  and  certainly  most  effective.  And 
now  I  have  surely  said  enough  of  politics,  my 
dear  Sir,  I  had  rather  learn  something  from 
you.*' 

"No,  no,  the  time  for  learning  from  me  is 
passed,  I  wish  to  know  your  own  sentiments 
—which  you  have  learned  from  experience. 
Now  setting  the  great  speakers  aside,  what  did 
you  think  of  politicians  in  general :  you  found 
tn  endless  study  there,  an  infinite  variety  of 
character  ?'^ 

"Not  at  all.  I  soon  divided  them  into  three 
<^U8es,  and  found  the  individuals  of  each  class 
'Ambled  each  other  very  closely.'' 

B  3 


tinlesB  to  gain  a  little  empty  celebr 
oertainly  not  from  any  interest  in  p- 
Like  schoolboys  they  still  keep  up  t 
of  follow  my  leader ;   they  are  always 
with  their  appointed  chief,  unless  wli 
too  idle  to  take  any  trouble  at  all. 
this  useless  company  aside,  the  gn 
poUtidans  may  be  divided  into  two 
.  partizans  of  principle  and  interest — ^th 
working  for  themselves,  and  those  onl; 
do  good  to  others/' 

*^  And  you  find  the  first  class  the  n 
ous,  of  course  ?*' 

'*  They  are  not  only  superior  in  ni 
in  industry,  in  activity,  in  perseverano 
who  work  for  others,  I  mean  men  anxi( 
the  suffering,  to  do  good  to  the  count 
the  oppressed  classes  in  particular. 
often  opposed  to  each  other,  of  differc 
and  divers  opinions,  yet  all  animated  t 
great  principle,  the  noblest  that  nnn 
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^  In  this  class  I  suppose  we  are  to  include  Mr. 

^I  haye  done  little   yet,  it  is  true,  but  at 
I  hope  the  principle  of  doing  good  is  the 
''Kily  one  that  has  animated  my  political  career, 
ot  we  were  speaking  generally.    The  large  class 
f  persons  working  for  their  own  interests,  con- 
men  of  all  qualities  and  conditions,  difiering 
erery  respect  but  one,  the  common  goaL    All 
^^xnding  *  by  various  roads  to  one  great  end,'  all 
mtriying  for   personal   or  party  aggrandizement. 
*This  principle  is  to  be  found  among  the  highest ; 
ftom  the  ruler  who  legislates  not  for  his  country 
bat  for  himself,  whose  only  object  is  to  keep  in 
power ;  and  the  chiefs  of  Opposition,  arranging 
themselves  against  the  Minister,  simply  because 
he  ii  Minister  and  they  would  fain  be  so, — not 
uixious  for  principle  but  place.     Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  all  are  like  that — ^no,  I  know  well 
there  are  some  who  have  far  higher,  nobler  views, 
^et  I  also  know  there  are  many  such.      Or 
>giin  look  in  the  lower  ranks  ;   what  mighty 

• 

interests,  what  selfishness  is  to  be  found  here. 
Look  at  the  partisans  blindly  following  their  res- 
pectire  masters,  how  humble,  how  zealous,  how 
^ve,  how  energetic,  and  all,  all  in  the  same 
hope  of  entering  the  charmed  circle.  Or  see 
^'gam  the  factious  opposition,  some  anxious  to 


object,  their  only  thought  is  self.  Anc 
these  parties  of  which  we  make  so  mucli 
a  party  but  an  assemblage  of  individu 
for  their  own  interest?  What  one  canno 
many  may  accomplish^  and  then,  what 
selfish  in  one,  becomes  virtuous  in  a  t 
You  do  not  work  for  yourself  but 
party.*' 

"Why,  Charles,  you  are  grown  qui 
Politicians  are  then  such  very  bad  charac 

"  You  mistake,  my  dear  Sir,  I  was  on 
ing  of  a  few — there  are  many  exceptions 
rule  you  know ;  there  are  good  and  b 
where.  Constituents  themselves  are  no 
then  they  can  hardly  expect  perfection 
representatives.  Do  not  think  I  have  s 
gloomy  views  of  public  life,  or  rather  < 
men.  In  my  small  experience,  I  hs 
principles  supported  at  great  personal  sa 
have  seen  instances  of  patience  and  s( 
and  pure  philanthropy.  I  should  be  sorni 
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your  fiiiilt,  I  thought  only  of  virtae  and  wis- 
dom,  and  kindness,  and  expected  to  find  these 
qualities  abounding.  Anxious  to  aid  the  poor  and 
the  suffering,  I  expected  to  find  a  host  of  fellow- 
Imbourers.  I  was  hurt,  I  was  checked,  by  the 
coldness,  the  indifference  I  met  with.  I  was  much 
distressed  to  find  those  who  talked  most  of  the 
people's  rights,  ffidsifying  their  words  by  their 
actions,  ready  to  help  the  needy  at  the  expence 
of  firiends  or  neighbours,  but  tyrants  themselves 
when  their  own  interests  were  in  question.  Again, 
many  of  these  kind,  wise  creatures  had  plans  of 
tbeir  own,  such  perfect  plans !  and  with  all  their 
philanthropy  I  really  believe  they  would  see  the 
wretched  people  starve  and  die,  rather  than  let 
tbem  be  helped  by  any  mode  but  theirs.  All  this 
I  soon  found  out,  and  great  was  my  surprise — 
my  sorrow.  I  trust  I  am  wiser  by  the  ex- 
perience. But,  dear  Sir,  you  think  I  have  learned 
to  speak  in  London.  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  have 
monopolized  the  conversation  thus.  Have  you 
no  faults  to  find  with  me,  while  I  so  readily  find 
fault  with  others?  Have  you  no  advice, — you 
who  were  wont  to  give  me  such  good  counsel  ?'' 

*^  I  advised  you  once,  because  my  words  were 
needed,  my  counsel  beneficial;  but  now  I  am 
silent,  and  for  the  same  reason.  I  know  the  time 
for  speaking  is  past'' 


18  pascy  you  must  put  your  teaching  to 
Tou  must  submit  to  the  lessons  of 
teacher— experience.   It  is  a  great  erroi 
child  as  a  man,  it  inspires  vanity  and  » 
But  it  is  equally  wrong  to  attempt  to  a 
who  knows  his  own  power,  it  only  bree 
of  opposition.     A  youth  is  far  more  lil 
well,  if  he  feels   he  has  the  respon 
being  his  own  master.     First  give  a 
principles,  then    give   him    liberty  tc 
them.    And  the  same  rule  holds  goc 
people ;  give  them  education^  and  ther 
not  needed,  at  least,  if  not  arbitrary  c 
will  not  be  infringed.     Tet  though  1 
presume  to  direct,  I   may   still  quest 
who  are  your  principal  friends,  do  you  1 
Lewis  r' 

''Well  enough;  I  see  a  good  deal  < 
the  House.  I  told  you  he  was  besid 
night  I  took  my  seat,  and  he  was  so 
tance  to  me  when  I  first  spoke.     I 
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^  What  was  that  about  your  first  speech  :  you 
^^Te  not  told  me  abont  that  ?*' 

^Nothing  of  conseqnence  as  it  was,  only  my 
<^an^  failed  me.  I  had  been  often  at  the  House, 
Veiy  often,  before  I  thought  of  speaking ;    and 
^len  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try,  it  was 
widioat  any  fear  or  hesitation.     I  knew  the  sub- 
ject well,  I  understood  what  I  meant  to  say,  and 
is  not  like  trusting  to  memory,  you  know, 
may  fail.     I  could  no  more  make  a  studied 
ready-made  speech,   learned    before-hand,  than 
I  could  repeat  a  long  passage  in  a  language  I 
did  not  imderstand.     This  is  my  rule,  I  never 
tpeak  about  anything  I  do  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend, about  which  I  do  not  feel.    Then  my 
bowledge  of  the  matter  can  carry  me  through, 
uid  my  feelings  supply  the  place  of  eloquence,  to 
which  I  do  not  lay  claim.    Nay  do  not  think  I 
Want  to  seem  modest  with   you,  but,  indeed, 
what  I  say   is  correct.     I  know  I  have  often 
^  cheered,  and  why  ?     Not  from  any  talent  or 
inerit  of  my  own,  but  because  1  only  speak  the 
troth: — as  I  said  before,  I  only  speak  what  I  feel. 
^ell,   I  was   telling  you,   how    I   nearly  broke 
<lown  the   first   time,  yet  I   assure  you  I  had 
not  the   least   fear.     Not   wishing   to   do    any- 
*Mng  very  grand  for  the   beginning,  I  thought 
1  should  easily  express  what  I  wished  to    say. 


cheers   and  cries  of  'New   Memb 
encourage   me,   sounded   like   mod 
in  my  ears;    I  hardly  knew  where 
senses   seemed   to  fail  me,   and  I 
going  to  sit  down,  when  Harry  Lei 
me  '  Neck  or  nothing — ^if  you  stop 
for:  say  something — anything!'    Tl 
magical ;    in   a   moment   I   underst 
thought  only   that    silence   was  fu 
spoke.     I  hardly  knew  what  I  said : 
rapidity  and  warmth.     In  my  eagei 
seem  embarrassed,  I  fell  into  the  otl 
but  that  was  better.    In  a  few  mome 
right.     I  got  in  my  depth  again,  and 
better  than  I  expected ;  but  I  always 
to  Lewis  for  his  timely  hint.    As  I 
I  like  him  well  enough,  but  he  is  nc 
rite.     My  firiend,  par  excellence,  is  ] 
ton." 

<'  What !  Lord  Rdton's  son  ?— and 
too!** 
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A  Idod  hearty  and  lively  fancy :  an  universal  favou- 
rite*' 
"Indeed !  then  no  wonder  he  is  your  friend/' 
"But  we  have  said  enough  of  London  and 
Londoners.    Let  us  talk  of  Arbridge  now.     How 
beautiful  every  thing  looks!     And  the  cottage 
gwdens,  how  well  they  are    kept:   why    they 
surpass  our  own." 

''They  do,  indeed  ;  and  no  wonder.  Our 
grounds  are  tended  by  hired  gardeners,  but  these 
are  the  objects  of  the  owners'  care.  They  labour 
for  them  con  amore :  you  can  hardly  conceive  the 
pride  and  pleasure  they  feel  in  these  little  plots 
of  ground.  Ah,  there  is  old  Bennet  at  work. 
You  remember  Bennet  ?" 

*'I  do,  indeed ;  but  he  used  to  work  in  the 
fields,  has  he  given  it  up  ?" 

''He  is  quite  worn  out ;  fit  for  work  no  longer. 
His  son  supports  him  now,  and  he  remains  at 
liome.  But  he  is  not  idle  you  see.  He  still 
works  a  little  at  the  garden ;  it's  an  employment 
for  him,  and  he  is  able  to  do  good  too.*' 

hs  they  spoke,  they  approached  the  humble 
<)welling  and  its  well  kept  garden,  where  a  very 
old  man  was  busily  employed,  surrounded  by  a 
gfoup  of  children,  all  young,  but  full  of  health 
^d  happiness,  and  all  eager  and  active.  Some 
were  weeding,  some  picking  up  stones ;  even  the 


apecauuy. 

^  Ah,  Master  Arbridge !"  he  ezdai 
ing  to  Charles,  ^'  I'm  right  glad  to  see 
Often  and  often  have  we  talked  oi 
hoped  yoa  were  happy  in  Lunnun." 

''I  am  more  happy  to  come  bacl 
said  Arbridge.  *^  1  am  glad  to  see  y 
well  too.     Hard  at  work  as  ever  7^' 

'*  Please  God,  as  long  as  Fve  str 
work ;  and  thanks  to  the  roaster  too, 
me  the  means.  It's  not  much  I  am  £ 
but  I  do  all  I  can.'^ 

"  And  that's  a  griat  deal  too,  Bern 
garden  is  all  your  doings." 

'*  It's  not  all  mine,"  said  the  old  n 
sadly;  *^time  was  when  I  could  hav 
the  best ;  but  my  good  days  are  over, 
young,  Master  Charles ;  you  look  the 
as  you  did  last  year;  but  a  few  moi 
a  difference  with  an  old  man  like  me : 
seems  to  grow  heavier  every  day.    I 


vwwtn 
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^You're  plenty  of  helpers  too,  I  see." 
Yes,  Qod  bless  themP'  said  the  old  man, 
^^^<^ling  affectionately  at  his  grandchildren.  "  God 
them,  they  do  their  best ;  we're  trying  to 
)g  ^em  up  to  work  hard,  as  their  parents 
)re  'em.  And  again,'*  he  added,  turning  to 
Henry,  ^  again,  it's  all  the  good  of  the  garden : 
's  a  school  for  the  young,  as  well  as  a  business 
the  old.  Bless  their  hearts,  how  happy  they 
;  and  it's  all  along  o'  the  garden.  Sir." 
"And  very  well  the  garden  looks,"  said  Sir 
enry.  *^  It  does  you  credit,  Bennet.  I  shall 
^•^  11  Peter  to  take  a  lesson  from  you :  the  gardens 
^*  the  Hall  don't  look  half  so  well." 

The  old  man  looked  round  on  the  little  spot 
ith  a  countenance  glowing  with  pride.     Of  how 
luch  value  is  a  kind  word — a  merited  commen- 
tionl 

"Thank  ye  kindly.  Sir  Henry;  it  is  not  much, 

Certainly,  but  it's  better  than  it  looks.    Your  fine 

large  gardens  are  very  grand  to  look  at ;  but  they 

^>Q't  tell  such  a  tale  as  this  one.     May  be,  Mas- 

tcr Charles,^'  he  added,  "with  all  your  leamin', 

y^  couldn't  read  this  bit  of  ground.^' 

'indeed  I  could  not,  Bennet.  Pray  show  me 
how." 

**  Perhaps  you  won't  care  to  hear  it :  it's  only 
^  fancy  o'  mine.  One  takes  more  interest  in  a 
^'^  when  one  knows  what  it's  for ;  and  when 


this  tnt  here  yoa  eee^  thati's  tlie  pri 
whole,  that  brings  in  most,  and  yoa 
believe  it.  Sir,  that  bays  all  the  shoes, 
on  'em ;  and  we  work  at  it  with  more 
when  we  know  what  a  ase  it  b :  and 
I  divide  'em  all.  Sir.    This  bit  isn't  w* 
it'll  be  better  by  and  bye;  bat  it  b 
here    spade    I'm    working    with,    so 
good  too.    That's  what  I  call  reading  t 
Sir." 

^  And  a  very  good  reading  it  is  too : 
few  could  give  such  an  account  of  their 

"  Come  up  to  the  Hall  in  the  mon 
net,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  *^  I've  somC'  si 
from  town,  and  you  shall  have  a  few." 

*'  Much  obliged,"  said  the  delighted 
"  God  bless  you,  Sir  Henry  !" 

**  Well,  we'll  not  keep  you  from 
longer;  good  morning.    That  is  one  of 
industrious  men  in  the  country,"  said  S 
as  they  turned  away;  ''old  as  he  is^ 


u^-j  -- 
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lining.   Now  look  at  John  Bennet,  he  has  a  wife 

iodfoor  or  five  children,  and  it's  as  much  as  his 

nges  could  do  to  support  them  all ;  and  what  is 

to  become  of  his  poor  old  father  ?    He  must 

flther  work  himself  to  death,  or  be  a  burthen  on 

liis  ^mily ;  or  else,  after  a  hard,  industrious  life, 

be  most  go  to  the  house ;  and  there  are  many 

would  rather  die  than  do  that.    Now  as  it  is,  you 

lee,  they  have  got  this  bit  of  garden,  they  pay  me 

a  moderate  rent,  and  they  make  a  good  profit  by 

it   Jolrn  works  at  it  of  an  evening,  when  he 

comes  home,  instead  of  going  to  the  ale-house, 

ind  he  gets  up  early  in  the  morning  to  do  a  little 

before  he  goes  to  his  work.    Then  old  Bennet 

does  a  great  deal  during  the  day,  and  the  children 

bdp;  if  they  don't  do  much,  at  least  it  keeps 

them  from  mischief.    Between   them  all,  they 

gun  enough. from  it  to  pay  for  the  shoes,  &c., 

u  you  heard,  and  it  makes  them  contented  and 

dieerful,  and  that  is  something.^' 

''How  is  it  landlords  are  so  averse  to  giving 
these  allotments  ?'^ 

''Really  I  cannot  say.  Like  every  thing  else 
yoQ  know,  there  is  something  to  say  on  both 
sides.  But  I  confess  I  have  met  with  no 
tfgument  that  my  experience  cannot  answer. 
Some  say  the  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation ; 
W  those  who  say  so,  have  never  tried.      I 


*W«A 


vcij  generally  urged  againi 
is,  the  fear  that  it  may  render  t 
pendent,  and  above  their  work, 
respect,  I   think  the  effect  most 
does  make  them  more  independent 
inclined  for  work.      On  the    con 
works  with  more  hearty  when  he  s 
pect  of  sncoess.    None  of  these  m 
by  the  allotment  alone ;  and  their  wf 
selves  would  be  barely  sufficient,  bu 
together  do  very  well ;  they  can  n 
fistmilies  in  comfort — in  comfort  fo: 
it  is  very  sorry  fare,  even  the  best,*' 

^'They  must  be  hard-hearted,  • 
would  make  them  worse  than  they  m 

^'Not  all  hard*hearted,  some  a 
They  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  in 
matter,  or  they  would  find  it  for  ti 
terest  too.  So  far  from  allotments 
men  idle,  they  work  twice  as  han 
labour  of  free  men,  instead  of  slav 
animated  hv  hf\*^  •  — -^  ^'* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

le  ngfg^m  swaiiu !  while  youth  ferments  yonr  blood, 
^  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood, 
Nov  nm^e  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods  beset, 
^ffld  the  shrill  hom»  or  spread  the  waving  net. 
^•'  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings : 
«iort  is  his  joy ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
^^xtien  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah !  what  avail  his  glossy,  varjring  dyes. 
His  poiple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 

POPS. 

Violet  Alsingbr  was  so  used  to  triumphs 
snd  conquests,  that  she  treated  them  quite  as  a 
iBitter  of  course.  That  any  should  be  blind  to 
W  charms,  was  a  subject  of  fiar  more  wonder, 
^n  the  most  violent  admiration.  Great  then 
^^  her  surprise  and  displeasure  when,  instead 
^  falUng  at  her  feet,  Charles  Arbridge  appeared 
^  more.    She  concealed  her  feelings,  and  treated 

• 

It  very  lightly;  but    she  was  inwardly  greatly 
annoyed  and  chagrined.    He  was  very  different 


4 


to   t 
CEie  wi 
MZfd  prcnd.  &zm!  TkuA  es 

-^Oh.  res;  be  is  i»z 
briige.    Ton  resDember 
tbougbt  him  nsber  nuk 
He  sball  par  for  it,  bover 

^  Wbit  can  Ton  mean  r' 
Evdm. 

"  Ab«  never  mind,  tou  i 
mufc   my  words,  bis  pric 
Higb  and  mighty  as  be  tb 
be  one  of  tbe  most  submiss 
talk  of  this  now." 

Evelyn  could  not  under 
S3rmpathize  with  her.  He 
and  surely  hu  admiratioii 
Well  did  she  remember  t 
met :  the  only  time  she  lu 
of  beautv— ♦^^  - 
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^^e  could  think  him  proud ;  or  if  so,  how  even 
she  could  think  of  humbling  him. 

The  season  was  now  over ;  all  must  leave  Lon- 
don. The  warm  summer  weather  had  long  since 
annonnced  the  time  for  migration.  Fashion  is 
hovever  more  powerful  than  nature ;  and  fiishion 
bids  her  votaries  remain  in  the  hot,  crowded  city, 
while  nature,  arrayed  in  brightest  colours,  with 
Umy  breath,  invites  them  to  enjoy  her  charms. 
Bat  surely  fashion,  or  rather  custom,  is  wise  in 
this  respect.  There  is  a  good  and  powerful  reason 
for  the  long  delay.  We  are  waiting  for  the  sport- 
ing season !  In  May  or  June,  what  avails  the 
fine  weather**-the  glorious  landscape — the  warm 
sunshine  ? — ^The  country  has  no  attractions  1  No ; 
we  must  wait  till  the  "  ides  of  March,"  or  rather 
the  twelfth  of  August  be  passed,  and  then  presto 
■^way !  away  to  the  Highlands,  to  "  the  land  of 
brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood;*'  to  the  wide- 
spreading  moors  of  bonny  Scotland — 

Oar  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  we  go. 

All  hail,  glorious  sport!  Birds  of  the  air, 
n^ighty  is  your  power !  You  are  the  real 
nilers  of  our  actions ;  our  seasons  depend  upon 
your  convenience;  nay,  our  very  Parliament 
**  prorogued  only,  when  you  are  ready.  Then, 
no  laws— no  business  can  restrain  us.    Away — 

VOL.  I.  p 


.«  wAvucuigeu  lor  tHe  gun ;  and 
feels  himself  a  hero ! 

Surely  man  was  made  for  wai 
passions  dwell  in  the  softest  br 
peaceful  times,  we  have  little  n 
the  organ  of  combatiyeness— the  s 
tion,  save  in  our  sports.    As  the  < 
the  mimic  drum,  and  flag,  and  sw< 
himself  a  mighty  conqueror,  so  e^ 
and  wiser,  he  delights  still  in  the  i 
In  the  sports  of  the  peaceful  Eng 
may  be  recognised  the  yery  passioi 
difficulties,  that  characterised  the  g 
old. 

Whatperseyerance,  what  patience 
what  daring,  what  skill !  Hearts  thi 
from  cruelty;  hands  that  could  i 
pain  in  ordinary  matters,  now  are  t 
this  exhilirating  sport: — and  is  it 
ing  ?  It  has  its  pains  and  hardsh 
only  sweeten  the  pleasure.  How  i 
loner  and  xirt^nTtr  »»««»-~i-   — 
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birds  of  the  brown  plamage  and  soft  eye ;  pure 
ind  bannless  as  their  native  heath-blossoms. 
Ah,  now  they  see  us ;  they  recognise  man,  their 
master<-their  most  deadly  foe !  And  shall  we*- 
cm  we  harm  them  ?  Away,  who  thinks  of  any- 
thing but  the  mighty  business  of  the  moment ! 
Now  for  the  keen  eye,  the  steady  hand.  Now, 
mark  them  well;  one  hair's  breadth  will  ruin  all. 
I  have  it !  there — ^yes — the  shot  is  fired !  Bravo ! 
a  good  aim — a  capital  shot! — the  victim  falls  in 
agonies  of  death  !  What  of  that  ? — ^Who  cares  for 
anything,  in  the  glad  moment  of  success  ?— 

The  quiyering  limb— the  bloodshot  eye. 
The  sportsman  views  with  apathy. 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart  ? 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art ! 

Well  said,  Sir  Walter;  perhaps  you  knew  it 
from  experience.     Oh,  glorious  sport ! — ^for  sport 
it  truly  is ;  if  not  to  the  hapless  birds,  at  least  to  us. 
Hapless  birds !  nay,  speak  no  more  of  them ;  or 
lather  call  them  honoured — the  highest  and  the 
noblest  are  ready  to  suffer  all  things,  for  their 
aake.    Hapless  birds ! — but  they  must  die ;  and 
vhat  matters  it  if  their  last  moments  are  of 
agony,  if  that  agony  give  pleasure  to  their  mas- 
tors?    Let  us  speak  of  it  no  more.    The  most 
humane  end  their  arguments  by  joining  in  the 

F  2 


^•<«%««^  uie  cruelty  is  forgotten  in 
And  is  it  not  a  pleasure  ?    It  calls  £ 
the  first  piinciples  of  our  nature ;  pi 
had  power  from  the  beginning— 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  sava^ 

and  which  will  always  have,  at  leas 
fluence  with  all.     But  why  speak  i 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  pastim 
mendation  is  needless;    and   those 
nothing  of  it,  can  hardly  comprehem 
sant  pains,  and  painful  pleasures. 

Well,  the  season  was  over,  ^'Juii  II 
London  was.  Its  glory  is  departed- 
the  glittering  gaieties  of  May  Fair  !- 
echoes  of  St.  Stephen^s !  Evelyn  now  < 
Alsingers,  and  returned  to  her  aunt, 
welcomed  with  pleasure,  and  she  felt 
society  gave  happiness  to  her  humbl 
though  in  the  gay  crowd  her  abseno 
missed,  nor  her  presence  noted. 
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pearano^  and  increaaed  spirits  of  her  aunt.     She 

promised  to  remain  with  her  till  the  winter,  when 

site  was  again  to  join  the  Alsingers. 

Meanwhile^  Charles  Arbridge  had,  of  course, 

seoompanied  some  of  his  fiiends  in  an  expedition 
to  die  moors.  On  his  return,  he  again  repaired 
to  Arbridge  House,  anxious  to  pass  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  his  uncle.  But  this  Sir 
Henry  would  not  allow. 

**It  will  never  do  for  you  to  stay  here!*'  he 
ttdaimed  *^you  must  learn — you  must  travel. 
Tes,  I  know  you  have  been  abroad;  but  that 
is  not  enough:  see  your  own  coimtry  and  coun- 
trymen. Study  die  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
Imd :  quite  as  extraordinary,  quite  as  important, 
and  quite  as  interesting,  as  the  habits  of  the 
I^cb,  the  Spanish,  or  even  the  Chinese.  You 
know  I  am  glad  to  keep  you  here ;  but  I  think 
it  better  not.  By  the  bye,  have  you  ever  visited 
the  Duke  of  Hetherford  ?'^ 

"No,  never;  and  I  have  no  wish.** 

"But  you  should  :  you  must — ^your  own 
'dations  —  your  mother's  family.  Ah  !  poor 
^ley;    little  did  he   think— but  no  matter, 

^  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  proud  of  his 

ion  !'* 

"Had  he  lived,"  exclaimed  Charles,  warmly 


m  nuier's  krre  is.  But  we  i 
of  Lord  Hetherford ;  he  is  your  : 
He  has  a  son  too  about  your  age, 
yoa  know  him  r*^ 

^^Lord  Norford;  no,  he  has  be 
great  deaL  He  has,  however,  retome 
is  going  to  enter  P^Uament.    I  had 
the  Dake  the  other  day,  asking  n 
down  next  week  to  the  election/' 

*^  Then  you  must  go ;  you  will  like 

^Not  such  an  election  as  thaL 
called    an    election.      Lord    Hether 
borough  of  Norford,  and  his  son  the 
didate/' 

^^  It  is  fortunate  it  is  ready  for  him, 

'*Oh,  very  fortunate.  It  has  be 
these  three  years/' 

"  Why  Henry  Wilson  was  member; 

^^  Yes ;  but  only  keeping  it  for  the  ) 
keeping  it  warm  you  know.  Now  Lo 
is  ready,  Wilson  goes  out." 
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• 

^terest  in  their  own  hands ;  very  convenient  for 
yoQDg  men  anxious  to  enter  Parliament,  whether 
tliey  are  fit  for  it  or  not.     I  dare  say  it  is  very 
eonvenient;  it  saves  a  world  of  trouble:  there 
is  only  one  objection  can  be  made — ^how  is  the 
country  represented  ?     Can  we  call  these  mem* 
b^)  owing  their  seats  to  some  great  landlord — 
the  empty  puppets; — the  nominees  of  some  ex- 
clusive tyrant ! — Can  we  call  these  representatives 
of  the  people  of  England  ? — Are  they  fit  to  make 
l»ws  for  the  country  ?     You  think  me  too  vio- 
lent, bat  I  feel  indignant  at  such  things ;  and  I 
Iiave  DO  wish  to  assist  .at  the  election  of  Lord 
Norford/' 

"I  quite  agree  with  you  on  the  principle ;  yet 
I  can  see  no  objection  to  your  visiting  the  Duke. 
I  wish  you  to  be  firiendly  with  your  mother's 
^tions;  besides,  such  a  sportsman  could  not 
^e  the  chance  of  a  shot  in  Lord  Hetherford's 
preserves:  the  best  in  the  country  they  say. 
That's  a  temptation,  is  it  not  ?" 

^4  hardly  know  that  it  is.  After  the  glorious 
sport  on  the  wild  moors,  I  confess  shooting  in 
preserves  seems  a  sad  falling  off;  it's  like  war 
and  murder — a  great  difference  youTl  allow/' 

^^Philosophers  disagree  on  that  point,  I  be- 
lieve. There  are  some  who  see  little  difference 
^een  killing  one,  and  slaughtering  thousands. 


where  you  like.  It's  not  enoi 
you  most  read  men,  and  stud; 
to  do  that,  you  must  mix  with  i 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 

GOLDSMITH. 

The  following  week  Charles  Arbridge  quitted 
his  uncle,  and  repaired  to  Norford  Castle.  He 
was  distantly  related  to  the  family:  his  grand- 
fotfaer  was  a  cousin  of  the  present  Duke — a  poor 
cousin  neglected  and  forgotten — ^poor  cousins 
sometimes  are  forgotten ;  but  when  his  only 
daughter  married  into  the  wealthy  family  of 
Arbridge,  Lord  Hetherford  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  relationship,  and  was  always  ready  to 
welcome  the  young  heir  as  a  kinsman.  Charles, 
seeing  in  him  the  relation  of  his  lost  mother, 
was  prepared  to  receive  his  advances  with  due 
affection  ;    but  a  little    acquaintance   with  the 
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aiiu    sOy    perhaps,    he  was ;    but 
feeling,  or  failing,  more  powerful  t 
this  was  his  great  love  for  himsel 
and  all  connected  with  it, — a  kind 
feeling.     His  father  had  thought  hi 
man;  and  all  his  friends  confirmed 
belief :  his  son  had  been  flattered  < 
cradle ;  had  foimd  all  opinions  yield 
been  early  surrounded  by  fawning  si 
looked  on  all  inferiors  as  dependai 
Nevertheless  he  was  polite  in  his 
discourse,  and  condescending  to  a 
See  him  with  his  friends,  or  guests, 
moves  the  courtier  and  the  gentlei 
at  his  relations  with  his  servants- 
tenants,  and  perhaps  you  might  r 
tyrant  or  the  task-master.    As  it  w 
Lord   Hetherford    passed   muster  i 
No  one  can  say,  what  had  been  h 
fortune  placed  him  in  a  lower  sphen 
perhaps,  his  fiiults,  though  as  gres 
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^^ncentrated  all  the  tenderness  or  affection   of 

^  Other's  heart-— perhaps  this  was  not  very 

JiiQch;  but  other  feelings  tended  to  increase  it. 

He  was  the  object  of  his  pride,  the  last  of  his 

^^  the  heir  of  all  hb  greatness  and  grandeur ; 

^^  added  to  this,  he  was  all  that  such  a  father 

^^  desire.    A  handsome,  high-spirited  youth, 

^g,  bold,  and  resolute :  nature  had  done  her 

Pvty  it  was  left  for  education  to  check  the  strong 

^petaous  passions — to  teach  the  calmer  virtues ; 

"^SQch  education  was  not  his  !    Yet  who  could 

^y  he  was  neglected  ?     What  time,  what  care, 

^bat  money  was  expended  in  his  instruction ! 

•^d  now,  at  twenty-three,  all  was  complete,  and 

'^^  was  ready  to  enter  public  life.    And  what  was 

*^  character  ? 

His  father's  pride  seemed  poor  in  comparison 

^th  his  own ;  his  natural  impetuosity  still  pre- 

^^ed ;  the  emulation  of  the  boy  had  given  way  to  a 

*ove  of  dominion — a  sense  of  his  own  superiority; 

^ut  his  ardour  and  frankness  were  exchanged  for 

^  reserved  hauteur :  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 

pride.    Nature  had  given  him  an  advantage  over 

lus  father — he  had  strong  feelings;  but  these, 

l>^ng  undisciplined,  proved  rather  a  curse.     In 

love  or  hatred,  his  passions  were  strong  and  un- 

coiiquerable.      Wild  and  reckless,  he  consulted 

nothing-^save  his  own  pleasure.     Such  was  Lord 
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;  ttktic 

kmUemr  Tiaibk  in  bis  carling  lip,  nt 
Im  attractions ;  he  seemed,  indeed, 
to  nile.  What  wonder  then  that  hi 
Teyed  him  with  pride  and  love  ? — ^ 
that  tender  hearts  beat  more  rapidl 
proach  ?  The  motto  of  Caesar  might 
nnlike  Cssar,  he  was  invincible. 

Norford  was  tmly  a  magnificent 
castle  was  a  remnant  of  old  days, 
that  whatever  the  ignorance  of  the  pa 
tore  was  not  uncultivated,  or  unkn 
splendid  building  formed  a  striking  cc 
the  wretched  dwellings  at  no  great  di 
which,  happily,  could  not  be  seen: 
trees,    whether  as  faithful   vassals, 
please  their  lord,  or  whether,  from  v 
eager  to  hide  such  sights,  stood  bold 
and  kept  the  abodes  of  misery  invi 
Duke  was  the  proprietor  of  extensiv 
A  strict  landlord,  his  rents  were  ver 
he    eniovi^fl    f^^    ^ — '-^-- 
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^^ntage  on  his  rents ! — and  the  public  applauded: 
Wt  the  public  are  not  always  informed  of  every 
VhiDg.  In  their  ignorance,  no  doubt,  they  oft 
esteem  the  worse  the  better  course.  Now  this 
same  system  of  returning  money  has  been 
much  admired,  but  can  it  be  approved?  Say 
tlot  the  landlord  is  animated  by  real  bene- 
volence —  wky  not  reduce  the  rents  ?  Thus 
lie  woidd  spare  his  tenant  the  pain  of  saving 
up  thb  money,  and  then  the  humiliation  of 
Teceivmg  it  back  as  a  charity.  But  there  are 
i^ons,  strong  reasons  for  the  plan, — not  always 
wderstood.  Look  at  Lord  Hetherford,  for  ex- 
ample, suppose  his  land  produced  so  much,  his 
KQts  were  high,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  paid — 
W  easy  for  him  to  raise  them  nominally  15  or  20 
percent,  and  then  return  that  15  or  20  per  cent. 
Thus  he  gains  the  reputation  of  generosity ;  but 
what  substantial  good  does  he  derive  ?  Observe 
^ow^  a  good  season  arrives — a  season  of  pros- 
Parity  for  the  farmer;  he  makes  more  money, 
and  does  he  keep  it  ?  Not  so,  this  year  the  land- 
lord does  not  remit  the  extra  rents ;  and  thus  the 
profit,  whenever  it  comes,  is  gained  by  the  mas- 
^)  and  not  the  tenant.  Is  not  this  an  admirable 
^eme?  Oh !  how  ingenious  are  we  for  our  own 
interest?  If  philanthropists  had  half  the  tact, 
the  world  would  be  well  ere  now. 


.^    .^  «MAiiging  JUS  i 
of  his  poor  tenants  in  making  np  tk 
this  was  owing  to  his  ambition, 
heard  of  the  daring  wish  of  the  gi 
^  Give  me  more  worlds  to  conqaer 
bitions   words;  we  admire  them  i 
audacity.    Yet,  such  great  sentime 
difficult  to  put  in  practice :  and  so  1 
ford  experienced.     He  did  not  wu 
kingdoms  to  conquer ;  but  more  est 
The  passion  of  his  life  was  to  enlarge 
ries,  and  extend  his  political  influence 
'    had  more  delight  in  amassing  gold,  th 
Duke  in  adding  to  his  lands.     His 
commenced  the  dangerous  practice,  ; 
not  slow  in  following  the  example, 
well  for  a  time  ;  but  in  the  end  he  foi 
take.     In  order  to  buy  new,  he  was 
hamper  the  old;  and  his  last  and  g 
chase — a  large  estate  in  his  own  nei 
—had  almost  exhausted  his  finances 
had  almost  doublft^  »»^»  :^i^^'' 
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poorer.    He  must  have  money  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  creditors :— his  tenants  most  give 
this  money;   and  if  it  swallowed  up  all  their 
profits,  they  must  save  some  other  way — they 
Kiiist  spend  less  in  cultivating  the  land,  they  must 
employ  fewer  labourers,  or  pay  them  lower  wages. 
rhc  kbourer  must  be  content  with  a  little,  and  if 
iio€  content — ^he  must  starve  !    And  who  was  to 
blajne? — ^Every  one  was  right,   yet  something 
s^ajrdy  must  be  wrong. 

"^Vhoever's  the  fault,  nature  had  been  most 
I^=u:ad :  Norford  was  beautiful— magnificent.  And 
s^^  thought  Arbridge  as,  for  the  first  time,  he 
"^^lidd  the  spacious  park,  the  noble  trees,  the 
^'^^"eqping  lawns,  the  rosy  flowers.  And  art  too, 
^^.ddone  her  utmost — the  stately  mansion  rose 
lid  the  verdant  foUage  in  solemn  majesty.  It 
now  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  pleasure :  a  large 
P^ty  was  assembled,  either  to  enjoy  the  capital 
sporting  afforded  by  the  well-kept  preserves,  or 
'^witness  the  bustle  and  confusion  incident  on 
^e  election.  The  sister  of  the  late  Duchess,  the 
Countess  of  Emerscourt,  did  the  honours  of  the 
iiiuision;  she  was  accompanied  by  her  young 
^^hter,  the  Lady  Seraphina,  a  fair-haired,  blue- 
^ed,  merry-hearted  girl,  bringing  in  her  train 
^ny  of  the  loveliest  and  brightest  of  the  daugh- 
^  of  fashion*    Many  a  watchful  mother  came 


vuiuiao 


-otto guess.    Perhaps-but 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Iliere  is  a  festival  where  koights  and  dames, 

And  ought  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 

-Appear. 

T^e  hug  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall. 

Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 

And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  beauty's  train, 

I'inks  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain. 

LARA. 

When  Arbridge  first  entered  the  charmed 
circle^  he  looked  around  with  eagerness^  hoping 
*g^  to  meet  with  the  fair  face  that  haunted 
his  imagination.  She  was  not  there.  Many 
were  beautiful,  but  none  could  equal  her;  save 
the  fair  ideal  of  his  dreams. 

He  was  delighted  to  find  Lord  Hewiston  there ; 
jet  he  was  not  surprised.  The  young  Lord  was 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  gayest  circles ;  and, 
as  usual,  he  was  the  centre  of  all  amusement. 
Arbridge  thought  his  friend  more  brilliant  and 


xivciy  lancy,  his  animation, 
earnest.     He  now  surpassed  . 
bridge,    anxious   to    know    th 
around    for  the  fair   object  \ 
him  thus. 

The  great  election   day   wa 
all  things  betokened  the  imp 
Charles  was  half  amused  to  sc 
victory,  without  the  trouble  o 
winning  colours  were  suspended 
most  of  the  guests  had  roset 
orange.    And  some  of  the  lo^ 
rayed  in  white,  wore   no  othei 
these  favoured  ribbons. 

In  the  evening,  while  the  mus 
and  various  groups  engaged  in 
Charles  at  length  found  an  opi 
versing  with  his  friend ;  but  h( 
enjoy  the  pleasure.  Lord  Hewi 
answered  his  first  question,  wl 
approached  them,  exclaiming : 
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*he  young  lady,  anxious  to  repair  her  neglect, 
*^astily  presented  one  of  the  famous  blue  and 
^*ange  bows,  which  Arbridge,  of  course,  accepted, 
"^^ith  much  apparent  gratitude,  though  with  in- 
repugnance,  which  he  could  hardly  conceal, 
ig  his  eyes,  he  encountered  the  glance  of 
l<»rd  Norford,  attentively  observing  him,  and 
teeming  to  read  his  thoughts. 

Xiady  Seraphina,  turning  to  his  companion, 
exekimed : 

**What!  is  it  possible^  Lord  Hewiston,  you 
^'^  not  decorated  either !  I  had  no  idea  I  had 
"^*^tten  you.     I  will  get  one  directly  .^^ 

She  was  hastening  away,  when  the  young 
^^^xd,  addressing  her  with  mock  gravity,   cx- 


^Stay,  gentle  lady,  give  yourself  no  trouble. 
^  cannot  wear  your  colours,  as  I  am  not  yet 
^t^^te  decided  on  my  conduct.  I  am  not  sure 
^■^at  I  can  support  Lord  Norford.^' 

^Then,  of  course,  you  cannot  wear  his  colours. 
*-<«rd    Hetherford,    do    you    hear    this? — Lord 
hewiston  has  come  hete  to  oppose  my  cousin ; 
^lit  must  we  do  V' 

''Only  some  of  his   folly,^'  said  the  Duke, 
tmiling.    "do  you  not  know  Lord    Hewiston 

yet?» 


««  a,  vuuvestf   a  sorry  trhu 

I'm  sure  Lord  Norford  is  indignan 
A  vaincre  sans  pfril  on  triomphe  si 
know.    That  is  your  opinion/'  be  at 
to  the  young  Marquis.    '^  I  do  ho 
sake,  if  not  for  our  amusement,   1 
|t  rival  candidate/' 

^^  As  many  candidates  as  you  plea: 
young  member  elect,  ^'  but  no  contes 
be  no  contest :  it's  settled." 

**  Do  you  dare  me  ?  Now  I'll  bet 
a  candidate  will  carry  off  all  your 
support  will  be  worth  a  hundred.  O. 
have  a  contest.  Lord  Hetherford,  I  y 
could  invite  all  these  ladies  here,  withot 
something  for  their  amusement,  an 
nothing  like  an  election." 

^'  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  amuse 
and  if  you  think  that  the  best  way, 
forward  a  rival :  we  are  not  afiraid." 

^'Now  what  would  I  give  to  be 
confiden(t  as  vnn  ••- 


▼■r 
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*  Pshaw !  Harry,  you  know  Fm  in  already/' 
^  ^'hat  can  that  matter  ?     Well,  rather  than 
^^^J)point  you,  ITl  stand  myself." 

Indeed !    Then  you  give  up  Relton  ?'^ 

Not  at  all.    If  I  am  defeated,  it  will  be  some 

^^^olation  to  have  that  left ;  and  if  I  am  elected 

^^€  very  unlikely  thing,  my  Lord  Norford — 

^^luJl  do  as  much  justice  to  my  double  con- 

^^^Viency,  as  many  a  member  does  to  a  single 

^'^^  -    And  clergymen  have  a  number  of  livings, 

^^       "vby  should  not  a  member  have  as  many 

"*^^*X)iighs  as  he  can  get?    Pray  do  not  laugh, 

°^^  Lord  Duke.     It  is  no  jesting  matter,  as  you 

^*~^Xfind.     Gentlemen,  this  is  to  be  a  contested 

^■-^ic^tion.     Henry  Lord  Hewiston  presents  him- 

^^If  as  a  candidate.    You  cannot  refuse  him  your 

^^-^pport,  he  has  already  distinguished  himself— 

*^'^^  I'll  keep  that  for  the  hustings." 

**0h!  it  won't  do  for  you  to  praise  your- 


*'What  else  do  men  do  on  the  hustings,  I 

^Hould  like  to  know  ?    Now,  gentlemen,  I  trust 

*^«  majority   of   you    will  instantly  sport  my 

Colours.    I  am  afraid  you  are  already  provided 

lor^blue  and  orange — ^blue   and   orange  every 

^bere;  but  what  colour  shall  I  have?    Ladies, 

P^y  assist  me.    Ah,  I  see,  you  also  are  leagued 

^th  the  enemy.    How  can  you  wear  such  fright- 


De  my  colour.  Pink,  the  mosi 
colours.  Miss  Arden,  I  canno 
press  my  gratitude  for  the  valual 
given  me/' 

His  words  were  still  gay  a 
his  eyes  spoke  a  different  langua 
was  visibly  embarrassed :  she 
observed  of  all  observers,  and  t 
to  re^assure  her.  Perceiving  h( 
Hewiston  hastily  phanged  the  sul 

^'I  am  sure  you  are  all  d 
thoughts  of  a  little  opposition 
all  very  well  as  matters  of  bus 
the  difficulties  I  love.  I  ass 
capital  hand  at  these  things.  Ah 
ford,  had  you  asked  me  in  time 
would  have  been  of  my  assist 
give  you  an  example  of  my  dec 
imless,  perhaps,  you  are  tired 
already.*' 

You  do  yourself  injustice,  my 


(( 
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^"^^^tl  Duunond's  son :  well,  he  would  nerer  hare 

^^S^^ed  himself  M.P.  if  it  had  not  been  for  toot 

^^^Kible  servant.    I  went  down  there  on  a  Tint 

*^     the  tinie  of  his  election—- found  them  all  in 

^^ — some  great  liberal  had  come  forward  as 

^     **^Tididatrj  as  ridi  as  Cnesns,  and  liberal  with 

^*      ^v^es^eance,  paying  away  right  and  left;  what 

fidr-words,  &ir-promises,  and  very  &ir-g<dd 

I  assure  you  he  was  no  contemptible  rival. 

k«n  I  got  there,  instead  of  being  called  on  to 

^^^^'■^Sratolate  the  new  M  JP.,  I  was  told  it  was  all 

^^^^^0^3  the  only  chance  was  to  unseat  the  other  by 

^^     l^ctition.     Lord  Diamond  was  ready  to  spend 

^^'^^y  money,  but  he  saw  it  was  .useless  ;  he  could 

^^^kX'clly  out-bid  the  odier.     He  was  conyernng 

L&Ii  Hagi^ns,  a  sharp,  shrewd  fellow,  by  the 

^y^  his  agent  and  lawyer  and  confidential  ad- 

:  I  soon  heard  enough  to  understand  the 

soon  settled  my  plans*    Tour  men  of 

*^^>sine8s  may  do  very  well  on  ordinary  occasions, 

bu.'t  in  an  emergency  you  want  men  of  spirit  and 


ion/ 


**  like  yourself  P 

^* Exactly  so!  Well,  some  kind 
'^*>»eiiting  the  mournful  affair — 'poor  Diamond, 
^*^  aD  up  with  him/  Poor  Diamond,  indeed, 
^*^<Mi^t  I,  and  this  gave  me  a  hint.  I  orerbeard 
^y  Lord  conversing  with  his  agent,  offering  to 


a^J  X  atu;-»m  a  word  i  promised  U 

if  he  would  give  me  the  managemc 

^  It  is  a  decided  failure,'  said  he 

nothing  :^  ^  May  I  do  what  I  can 

tainly/     Poor  Haggins  looked  cc 

I  knew  I  should  want  him ;  so  t 

with  an  agreeable  smile,  I  quite  i 

^  Come,  Mr.  Haggins ,  I  can  do  no 

you,  come,  never  fear,  we  shall  be 

So  I  took  him  away,  and  told  him 

understood  me  directly— -he  was  n 

clever  fellow.      He  went  up  to  ! 

everything  with  great  expedition,  t 

days  we  began, — luckily  I  had  arri 

week  before  the  time.  Well,  first  we 

in  every  direction  proclaiming — ^I 

trumps  V  this  told  very  well,  I  assi 

matters  of  this  kind  it's  astonishing 

takes  with  the  mob.    Then  we  solen 

the  enemy  might  bribe^  but  we  s 

think  of  so  insulting  the  independ 
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A  diamond  rosette.'' 


•all  to  get 


^i  then  from    our    head-quarters  we   distri- 

I^  these   rosettes.    A  bow  of  ribbon,  you 

^w,  like    these   you  have   got  here,  with   a 

^ii^iDond  in  the  middle ;  you  cannot  imagine  the 

^<sct  it  created.      Our  adversary  might  bribe 

^t  it  was  all  in  vain ;  the  novelty  of  the  thing 

pl^taed, — it  was  quite  astonishing.    The  things 

^^  ctpitally  done  by  a  Jew  in  London :  I  need 

^  tell  you  they  were  not  all  real  diamonds,  but 

^  looked  as  well.    The  mock  ones  were  distri- 

'^Qted  freely;  but  every  important  voter  was  pre- 

^ted  with  one  of  these  ribbon  rosettes  with  a 

^  stone  in  the  middle,  in  the  shape  of  a  ring 

Or  brooch,  or  pin,  or  something.    This  pleased 

^  ladies,  you  know — and  the  ladies  are  every- 

Vung  in  an  election, — and  in  everything  else, 

Indeed.     The  great  day  came, — ^we  triumphed 

gkirioQaly,  and  without   insulting  any   one  by 

spending  a  shilling  in  bribery.    Was  not  that 

cspitalP' 

^Capital,  indeed,''  re-echoed  on  all  sides. 
Every  one  had  listened  with  interest,  and  the  gay, 
inimated  manner  of  the  speaker  contributed  not 
a  litde  to  his  sugoess. 

•*  Lord  Hewiston  is  a  clever  fellow,*'  observed 
one  to  his  neighbour,  ^  that  was  a  capital  trick." 

VOL.  I.  G 


thing/' 

Arbridge  did  not  join  in  th( 
— his  friend  turned  towards  hi 

"  Well,  Charles,  you  look  '^ 
against  your  principles,  I  supp 

"It  is,  indeed.    Why  it  \ 
bribery.   Do  you  call  that  an  € 

"  Of  course,  all  is  fait  in  wa 
a  war  you  know — or  at  least  a 

"  And  how  are  the  people  rej 

"Why  they  gave  their  op 
their  votes.'^ 

"  But  their  votes  were  boug 
biassed.'^ 

"  Now  I  am  not  going  to 
Charles;  you  know  I  cannot  be 
just  tell  you  my  opinion  on  the 
a  great  deal  about  bribery  an( 
many  who  do  bribe  are  ashan 
Now  I  go  to  work  openly,  I  sa; 
and  proper.'* 
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honourable  electors,  very  well ;  now  do  you  sup- 

P^^e  pure  and  honourable  electors  can  be  bribed  ? 

^  course  they  cannot :  hence  bribery  does  not 

^'Tupt — ^it  does  not  hurt  the  good;  and  as  for 

^"^  bad,  we  know  well  enough  they  will  be  paid, 

^^^j  only  vote  for  those  who  give  them   most 

''^Oney;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  duii/f  an  imperative 

"Utry  to  prevent  them  from  doing  wrong — that 

^»   "voting  with  the  enemy,  by  paying  them  to  do 

"Stt — that  is,  vote  with  yourself." 

**A  specious  argument,  certainly;  it's  a  pity 
yoxi  were  not  a  lawyer.'* 

^*  I  suppose  that  is  a  compliment,  or  at  least 
^^  '^as  meant  for  one,  so  thank  you.  But  pray 
^^^  us  change  the  subject,  the  ladies  are  all  quite 
'^Sry  with  me,  I  am  sure.  Lady  Catherine,  let 
n^e  lead  you  to  the  piano, — you  will  dispel  the 
gathering  clouds.'' 

The  circle  broke  up,  and  in  a  few  moments 
^  were  variously  employed.  Lord  Hewiston 
approached  the  fair  girl  with  the  pink  ribbon; 
"^  manner  became  more  earnest — his  voice  more 
tender. 

^Miss  Arden,  I'm  afraid  you  are  quite  tired 
^f  politics.  The  conversation  has  not  been  very 
*^ugmg." 

^  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  surprised  at  all  I 

O  2 


— _«.  A  MAuu  Ycry  low  in  ' 
tbink  me  fbolish — ^periiaps  dis 

^  I  see  you  expect  to  be  o 
Miss  Arden^  striying  by  an 
conceal  the  embarrassment  she 
manner  of  the  young  Lord  said 
<<  I  see  you  expect  to  be*  con 
shall  disappoint  you.  Perhaps 
not  very  wise.** 

*'  Ah  you  do  not  mean  it ! 
deceitful,  you  know.    I  trust  to 
can  you  not  see  that  those  who 
and  most  trifling,  often  feel  the 
you  will  understand  me/' 

^^  I  think  you  will  find  it  a  dan 
she  repUed,  determined  to  mis 
^^  The  very  best  and  wisest  can 
pass  for  other  than  they  are." 

Lord  Hewiston  was  silent  a  n 
suddenly  asked : 

<<Do  you  admire  the  times  o 
Arden  ?" 
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magnificent  at  a  distance ;  yet  I  would  hardly 

ih  to  revive  them/* 

"^Should  yoa  not  like  to  see  a  tournament; 

award  the  prize  to  the  victor  P' 

^I  am  afraid  I  should  only  feel  pity  for  the 
>^   ■  fc  nqmshed,^* 

^^  He  would  be  the  real  gainer  then!    But  if 
m,  are  so  very  pityful  you  will  not  refuse  my 
I  am  going  to  enter  the  lists^  as  it  were. 
^  let  us  revive  the  chivalric  usages— the  ladies 

old  gave  guerdons  to  their  knights :  give  to  me 
'^^bis  beautiful  ribbon  I  prize  so  much  !*' 

*^  I  find  I  quite  misunderstood  you ;  I  thought 
y«a  admired  the  old  customs  V* 

^'Soldid!  so  I  dor 

"Then  can  you  compare  one  of  those  gallant 
toomays  to  these  insignificant  elections  ?'' 

"Nay^  you  judge  harshly,  and  I  mistook  in 
ftinldng  you  had  any  pity.^ 

^Juliet,  Juliet  P  cried  Lady  Seraphine,  ap* 
pioadiing,  *'  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every* 
^ere;  will  you  play  the  Spanish  duet  ?  I  am  so 
ttxious  to  try  it.'* 

Miss  Arden  could  not  refuse  her  friend ;  indeed 
she  felt  half  glad  to  be  relieved  from  her  embar- 
rassing Me*a-Me ;  yet  she  felt  no  wish  to  play, 
^ve  all,  before  him.    As  she  approached  the 


—  J  —    «ww%»*W 


you  are  there^  Lord  Hewiston, — will  70a 
enoogh  Y* 

And  Lord  Hewiston  approached,  anc 
over  the  pages.    Poor  Juliet  was  sadly  gi 
at  a  little  distance  it  would  have  been  d 
Seraphine    played   with    sufficient  brillia 
conceal  the  hesitation  of  her  imperfect  nc 
one  would  perceive  her  numerous  defects 
he  was  beside  her — ^he  watched  the  whc 
her  trembling  fingers  could  scarcely  perfori 
duty.     It  was    over^ — and  Lady   Serapl 
splendid  performer^  and  one  not  too  moc 
exhibit  her  great  talents, — immediately 
the  duet  into  a  solo,  and  Juliet  eagerly  ro9 
her  seat.    Lord  Hewiston  was  at  her  sid 
conducted  her  away.    There  was  no  vacan 
near  at  hand,  and  they  walked  towards  the  i 
part  of  the  room,  without  saying  a  word. 

'^  Did  you  like  the  music  ?''  at  length 
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*  I  did  not  hear  it.    I  was  watching  you ;  I 

^'swed  that  you  were  ill ;  indeed  you  look  so  now.^* 
Oh,  not  at  all/'  said  Juliet,  in  a  faint  voice, 

^  ^  only  tired.  I  am  not  quite  used  to  all 
^  gaiety.^' 

**  Tou  are  more  than  tired ;  surely  you  are  ill. 
^^t  can  I  do  ?" 

*•  Nay,  if  you  will  not  be  offended,  the  best 
«Ung  you  can  do,  is  to  leave  me." 

**  Offended  ?  Will  you  sit  here  ?"  and  he  was 
©me. 

Julie^  gratified  by  his  instant  compliance,  has- 
tily left  the  room.  In  her  own  chamber  she 
ooald  find  relief  in  tears.  Why,  why,  she  asked, 
had  ahe  left  her  home,  why  occasioned  all  this 
trouble  ?  Tet  with  her  sorrow  was  mingled  one 
gleam  of  joy  —  he  loved  her,  surely  he  loved  her  ! 
She  thought  upon  his  words,  his  voice,  his  looks, 
—he  loved  her,  and  all  would  be  well.  And  had 
the,  then,  forgotten — alas,  happiness  was  not  for 
her.  Could  she,  who  knew  her  father's  history, 
her  own  position,  could  she,  dared  she  think 
thus  ?   And  again  she  gave  way  to  her  sorrow. 


I 


CHAPTER  2 


Stored  fiBudfaUy,  the  spoil  of  on 
And  widowi  who  had  none  to  pl« 
AU  honeet,  open,  honourable  gaii 
Fair  legal  interest ! 

JuLiKT  had  caoae  to  weep—] 

«  Kloomy  prospect    Her  father 

«i   atvarenify   wealthy   merchi 

Enjoying  the  sunshine  of  outwai 

a  prey  to  nem-oeasing  app^hen 

ending  dread.    AU  his  sorrow  n 

«P  m    one  word-one  word,  < 

much  of  huoum  agony  and  ang 

of  necessity,  the  parent  of  ca« 

of  suffering,  and    sorrow -a   t 
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his,  like  Sisyphus,  to  roll,  or  rather  to  attempt 
feebly  and  ineffectually  to  roll,  the  awful  stone  up 
the  insurmountable  hill.  Each  temporary  advance 
that  strength  and  energy  might  obtain,  only  made 
the  recoil  more  terrible.  It  was  his  to  fill,  or  to 
attempt  to  fill,  the  bottomless  cup ;  it  was  his — 
but  similes  are  useless.  They  cannot  illustrate 
^ty,  they  fidl  infinitely  short  of  its  excess.  And 
7^  we  read,  and  with  interest  and  wonder,  the  tales 
of  the  martyrs  and  yictims  of  old,  indifferent  and 
careless  of  the  living  suffering  aroimd  us.  Of 
course  ! — for  it  is  common,  it  is  true. 

Debt  is  the  supposed  consequence  of  improvi- 
dence, of  idleness,  of  misfortune.  In  some  cases 
^  18  a  deserved  punishment,  in  others  a  sad  cala- 
^ty.  But  it  is  also,  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Arden— and  that  is  mainly  why  we  would  intro- 
^  it  here — ^it  is  another  evidence  of  the  awful 
power  of  might.  It  shows  how  right  is  but  as 
doit  in  the  balance,  when  the  iron  hand  weighs 
down  Uie  other  scale.  Without  entering  into 
details,  suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Arden  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  very  prosperous  business,  in 
vhich  Sir  Stephen  Alsinger  had  once  been  a 
c^  partner.  When  his  fiither  was  made 
^  Baronet,  he  relinquished  the  concern,  which 
Paaied  to  other  hands.  Some  time  afterwards 
^«  Arden,    then    young   in    business,  joined 

G  3 


aiiu^  pernaps,  over-confidently  A 
a  concern  under  his  managemc 
enabled  to  pay  off  all  encumbra 
Time  passed^  and  some  of 
came     importunate.    Then  he 
advice  of  Sir  Stephen,  and  agn 
debt  to  him,  by  borrowing  froi 
satisfy  all  the  rest.    And  then 
his  only  creditor,  would  wait  for 
and  give  him  time.    The  offei 
cepted.    In  his  joy  at  being  rel 
pressing  demands,  and  in  the  fii 
he  would  shortly  be  enabled  t 
thing,  Mr.  Arden  agreed  to  all  i 
mands ;  and,  as  he  was  a  verj 
business,  these  were  not  very  m( 
all  seemed  plausible  enough;  b 
soon   apparent.    This  sole   crei 
than  twenty  others;  all  Mr.  I 
could  only  pay  the  very  exorbita 
interest  he  bad  exacted,  nor  was 
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cero)  Mr.  Arden  found  he  had  to  pay  tithes  in 
every  direction.  This  fairly  crippled  his  powers^ 
and  retarded  his  exertions^  yet  had  he  no  re- 
dress. Any  appeal  to  Sir  Stephen  only  elicited  a 
bland  smile^  and  a  hope  that  they  might  soon  be 
able  to  close  the  connection — a  hope  which  he 
certunly  had  no  cause  to  wish  realised,  for  his 
money  could  not  have  been  invested  more  advan- 
tageously— and  the  victim  had  only  to  submit. 
Sir  Stephen  had  the  power  to  claim  the  money 
at  any  moment^  and  such  a  claim  must  bring  to 
lus  debtor  inevitable  ruin ! 

Mr.  Arden  was  endowed  with  a  strong  intel- 
lect, acute  perception,  great  common  sense,  and 
^wearying  patience  and  perseverance :  all  these 
qualities  were  most  necessary  for  one  so  situated. 
Too  late  he  saw  himself  in  the  spider's  toils.  He 
^derstood  all,  and  resolved  to  conquer.  He  did 
Qot  give  way,  he  did  not  despair :  he  felt  it  was  a 
qoestion  of  time,  and  resolved  to  endure  to  the 
^.  Maintaining  his  friendship  and  connexion 
^th  Sir  Stephen,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
^eve  his  freedom.  By  his  excellent  manage- 
ment, and  constant  exertions,  his  business  pros- 
pered, and  all  seemed  well.  He  was  regarded  as 
fich  and  flourishing.  In  order  to  preserve  his 
credit,  he  was  compelled  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance above  his  means,  at  least,  above  his  real 


ucr    au    Uie  truth    w( 
cruelty. 

Mrs.  Arden  was  a  delicate,  i 
creature,  whom  it  seemed  that 
destroy.     Her  whole  being  was 
her  husband  and  her  children;  ; 
saw  plainly,  that  his  ruin  would  h 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  nerve 
children  were  all  too  young  to 
affairs ;   and   his  griefs  and  troul 
up  in  his  own  breast.    Devoted  t 
he  saw  little  of  his  family ;  but  wl 
the  happy  circle,  he  was  careful 
gaiety  he  did  not  feel:  for  if,  in 
forgot  his  sad  position,  he  could  i 
his  beloved  children  without  a  : 
future,  should  he  die  before  the  < 
Anxious  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
to  make  them  independent;    an( 
money  wasted,  in  procuring  their  ei 

His  eldest  child,  his  darling  Ji 
her  mother's  i'ruoi}i^  u^-.-^— 
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been  reared  with  greater  care ;  her  home  educa- 
tion had  fitted  her  for  home  duties,  and  she  had 
studied  all  the  art$  dFagremenSy  under  the  best 
masters,  at  one  of  the  highest  schools.  It  was 
here  she  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lady 
Senphine,  who  at  once  selected  her  for  her 
dearest  firiend*  She  insisted  on  bringing  her  to 
her  own  home ;  and  there,  the  gentle  manners 
of  Juliet^  soon  made  her  a  great  favourite.  After 
they  had  both  quitted  school,  Seraphine  often 
obliged  her  firiend  to  pay  her  long  visits,  and 
it  was  thus  JuUet  had  become  acquainted  with 
Lord  Hewiston.  Fondly  attached  to  her  parents 
snd  her  home,  she  only  quitted  them  with  re- 
loctancc;  and  she  could  not  help  observing  at 
every  return,  the  increased  gloom  on  her  father's 
countenance.  He  was,  indeed,  far  firom  happy; 
bis  business  was  prosperous  and  flourishing,  yet 
not  laffidently  so  to  satisfy  his  anxiety.  He  paid 
^  interest  on  the  debts,  but  he  had  only  very 
slightly  reduced  the  principal.  The  greater  por- 
^n  of  his  profits  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
^u^  overcharges,  which  he  could  not  prevent. 
Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  he  foresaw 
years  of  doubt  and  difficulty — ^perhaps  no  ulti- 
oaate  success!  And  yet  he  endured,  yet  he 
^ed  on  unceasingly  in  sorrow,  almost  in  despair, 
"^^et  read  his  sufierings  in  his  troubled  counte- 


aonmr  ^vere  writteo  on  hb  fiwe,  an 
itt  his  eres.    D^eeplr  toadied  b  j  di 
kneh  beside  him*  and  dirowing  her 
hb  neck,  implored  him  to  teO  hei 
tfoubkd  him*    He  embraced  her  wfkc 
he  tried  to  dismiss  her  fears,  but  h 
tellii^  her  aU !     He  told  her  that  1 
accounted  rich,  was  in  reality  worse  th« 
he  worked  lor  another — he  coold  call 
own*    The   long  pent  feelings  at  k: 
utterance — he  paced  the  room  rapidl  j, 
the  history  of  his  life.    Pen  cannot  t 
words  of  burning  angnish, — ^the  tale 
endured,  hopes,  bright  daring  hopes,  all 
— resolves,  endearoars.  Tain — ^the  da; 
the  nights  of  agony — the  unimaginable 
that  deadly  weight — the  orerwhelming 
consciousness  of  debt !     And  Juliet  1 
the  tale,  related  with  the  vehement  elo 
truth; — those  words  of  indignation  and 
came  from  her  father^s  anffmftb#tfl  i«< 
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^t  breathe  a  syllable  to  her^ — he  now  despaired 

^^  ever  being  free ;  yet  if  the  awful  day  of  ruin 

^^lut  come  at  last,  his  hope,  his  prayer  was,  to 

^'^ert  it  for  awhile, — to  keep  it  oflF  till  her  life 

^l^oold  end,  and  then  his  only  wish  would  be,  to 

^^^her. 

^And    your   children,''  exclaimed  Juliet,    in 
my,  ''your  children  ?    Have  you  forgotten  us, 
ly  fcther  ^ 

"  Forgotten  you ! — my  every  thought  and  fear 

been  for  you;  I  have  made  every  possible 

"^irovision : — ^at  my  death  you  will  at  least  be  all 

^veserved  from  want.   My  death  may  benefit  you 

more  than  my  life,  perhaps,''  he  added  mourn- 

fuUy. 

Juliet  was  overcome  with  grief,  but  she  strug- 
gled to  subdue  her  feelings.  Calming  her  own 
agitation,  she  strove  to  cheer  her  heart-broken 
ftther, — again  to  inspire  him  with  hope. 

''  Oh !  never  despair,  do  not  give  way,  my 
own  fiither,"  she  cried ;  '^  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence* All  will  be  well !  My  mother  is  stronger 
than  you  think;  she  will  live  many  years,  and 
you  will  be  free  from  trouble — ^and  we  shall  all 
be  happy ;— -then  we  shall  smile  at  the  thoughts 
of  old  times ;  these  troubles  will  make  us  enjoy 
our  pleasures  more.    You  will  not  give  way; 


mm  that  tme  tbej  mdj  : 
subject;  hot  Jufiet  mnaed  oq  il 
wondered    men    ooold    be  so  ha 
unjust.    Deepl  J  she  felt  her  fiilhi 
yet  wfast  conld  she  do  ? — She  cos 
and  prmy^  and  hope;  yes,  hope  fer 
Now  that  she  fidly  understood  ha 
reaolTed  to  chedc  her  y^t^gy^^ 
the  yoong  Iiord  she  had  seen  so  of) 
▼isits  to  her  firiend^  and  whose  bi 
and  generous  temper  had  appeale 
to  her  imagination,  perh^»  to  hi 
whose  conduct  proved  he  was  not 
her  charms*     After  thinking  awhi 
future,  she  saw  her  hazardous  positic 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin, — soon  a 
ahnost  a  friendless  beggar,  and  couk 
him  ?     It  was  a  bitter  reflection ;  1 
thought   on   her   fiither's  troubles- 
hanging  over  the  whole  fiimily ;  and 
herself  for  cherishing  a  selfish  grief. 
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ing.  How  eagerly  she  watched  her  father's 
changing  coantenance^  and  read  almost  his  secret 
thoughts.  When  she  saw  him  in  deep  reflection, 
planning  and  resolying  on  the  fatore,  she  kept 
ifltniders  away^  and  left  him  to  solitude  and 
silence;  but  when  she  found  him  giving  way  to 
doubt  and  sorrow,  she  brought  his  young  children 
to  his  arms,  and  their  lively  prattle  and  tender 
caresses  for  a  while  dispelled  his  gloom.  She 
refused  all  Lady  Seraphine's  invitations, — ^resolved 
not  again  to  encounter  Lord  Hewiston ;  but  spite 
of  her  endeavours  her  spirits  gave  way — sorrow 
preyed  upon  her.  Her  father  perceived  the 
change,  and  blamed  himself  for  having  thus 
douded  her  youthful  happiness  by  his  unfortunate 
confidence.  He  insisted  on  her  fulfilling  Lady 
Seraphine's  wishes,  by  accompanying  her  during 
W  visit  to  Norford.  He  hoped  the  change 
would  dissipate  her  anxieties;  and  Juliet  reluc- 
tantly complied. 

It  was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow 
that  she  found  Lord  Hewiston  on  a  visit  there. 
She  struggled  in  vain  with  her  feelings, — she 
could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  she  loved 
'^ni.  Her  only  hope  now  was  to  prevent  him 
from  sharing  her  attachment ;  yet,  in  this  hope, 
^e  fancied  she  was  deceived.  The  firank  and 
^nt  temperament  of  Lord  Hewiston  rendered 


WUAAVI 


uct  tears,  sne  could  not  refn 
—he  loved  her,  she  was  sure  he  1 
sorrow  could  efface  the  exquisi 
certainty  afforded.     But,   oh!    ii 
When  the   day   of   ruin   came,— 
world  would  turn  from  the  wretc 
would  he,  the  proud,  the  high,  tl 
to  think  of  her?      Or  even  if,— 
his  generous  nature, — if  he  cared  n 
frowns,  what  would  his  parents  sa; 
earl,  the  noble  countess,  the   h; 
would   turn  away  in  horror, — an 
And  should  she  bring  this  sorrow 
-^Should    she    alienate    him    fr 
parents  ?    Not  so ! — she  would  cl 
ings:   she  would  conceal  them  fin 
when  he  saw  her  no  more,  he  w< 
forget  her.    Bitter  thought !    but 
it  was  for  his  good,  and  all  her  en 
must    be, — to    be  as  cold  and  d 
could* — Alas  ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  man  may  do  what  he  likes,  with  his  own. 
•  •  •  • 

They  ahall  take,  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  may  keep,  who  can ! 

GENERAL  RULES. 

Ths  breakfitst  was  over^  and  all  were  preparing 
^r  the  different  amusements  of  the   morning, 
^Hen  Lord  Hewiaton  entered  the  room  with  a 
^^dle  of  pink  rosettes. 

•'Now!'*  he  cried,  "here  are  my  colours,  but 

^iure  are  my  supporters  ?     Lord  Norford,   of 

you  will  have  one*  It's  a  chivalrous  custom 

m  know,  for  rival  candidates  to  wear  each  other's 

^^lours.    Will  you  have  one  ?** 

^I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  must 
^edine.  It  may  be  a  chivalrous  custom,  but  I 
^^^umot  approve  of  it.  Besides,  this  is  not  a 
^^gular  contest;  it's  child's  play — folly.'' 

"  Oh !  you  are  confident.    Now  I  should  like. 


will  wear  my  colours  ?" 

And  among  the  ladies  he  found 
for  he  was  their  peculiar  favourit 
they  could  not  all  aspire  to  ph 
Marquis ;  and  Lord  Hewiston  wa: 
and  ten  times  as  agreeable* 

^^Here  give  me  one!''  exclaim 
phine  gaily ;  '^  but  don't  break  yc 
Norford,  I  shall  still  wear  yours,  I 
both  :  I  will  be  impartial  like  justic 
you  will  have  one  too — ^you  must  li 

Thus  urged,  Juliet  could  not  re: 
she  had  no  wish.  But  she  did  i 
raise  her  eyes,  as  she  took  the  pinl 
the  young  candidate. 

"  I  think  I  must  go  and  canvs 
continued ;  **  you  do  not  seem  to  ca 
it,  Lord  Hetherford ;  but  I  assure 
in  great  danger.  I  am  now  going 
the  electors.  I  shall  walk  over  to  * 
any  one  come  with  me  ?— -Will  you 
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^  Yon  will  understand  it  by  and  bye ;  but  after 
9JI9 1  think  I  had  perhaps  better  go  by  myself. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  salute  you.    Tour  servant 

•  •• 

And  he  hurried  away  to  canvass  as  he  called  it. 
Arbndge  felt  rather  disappointed,  he  thought  his 
friend  would  make  himself  appear  ridiculous, — 
F6t  Ike  knew  remonstrance  would  be  vain.  All 
1^  dispersed  in  various  directions, — ^riding  on 
'^OfBeback,  in  carriages,  shooting,  &c.  &c. 

Tbey  all  assembled  again  at  the  dinner  table, 

^  eagerly  relating  the  adventures  of  the  morning. 

^rd  Hewiston  seemed  graver,  and  more  silent 

^^te  his  wont;  he  strove,  though  in  vain,  to 

^pear  as  g»y  as  usuaL 

^  And  how  did  you  get  on  with  your  canvass- 
^g  r^  asked  his  host.  ^'  Shall  we  find  you  a  very 
^^ilnidable  opponent?^ 

*^On  the  contrary,  I  have  resolved  to  retire 
^t>m  the  field.  Do  not  think  me  beaten,  but 
'^Joiee  at  your  good  fortune.*' 

^Ah!  Iiord  Hewiston,  how  are  you?  I  did 
'^ot  know  you  were  here,''  exclaimed  Sir  Richard 
^Sonis,  a  great  landed  proprietor,  whose  estates 
^y  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  arrived  that 
^x^orning^  and  was  very  loquacious  and  self-im- 
Pottant.  He  was  another  Iiord  Hetherford  in  his 
small  way,  but  he  had  not  the  skill  or  the  tact  to 
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condescend.    While  poor  Sir  Ricl 
endeavouring  to  make  others  as  c 
importance  as  he  was  himself^ — al 
anxious  to  reach  the  desired  pedesi 
consequence    very    overbearing    a 
while  he  was,  perhaps,  really  less  so 
host*    Lord  Hewiston  returned  th 
the  worthy  Baronet ;  and  Sir  Rich; 
addressing  the  Duke, 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry,  but  I  • 
the  day.  I  was  sure  you  said  Tues 
it  seems  it's  not  till  Thursday.  I  a 
for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come 
wanted  to  hear  our  young  friend  n 
display.'* 

'^  You  would  hear  very  little,**  sa 
"  Norford  will  only  say  a  few  words, 
form,  you  know.*' 

^^  I  suppose  so !  Easy  work,  L( 
They  will  not  require  many  pledges  c 
presume  ?'* 
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"They  must  take  you  for  better  for  worse,  eh  ? 
I  dare  say  you  will  make  a  good  Tory.  I  am  glad 
to  see  so  many  promising  young  members  coming 
out  on  our  side ;  and  they  are  wanted  now, — 
some  of  the  old  ones  are  quite  worn  out.  Lord 
Hewiston,  do  you  know  you  have  disappointed 
me  greatly.  I  watched  your  conduct  with  interest, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  very  inconsistent  ?^' 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  highly  honoured,  if  Sir  Richard 
Morris  takes  an  interest  in  me.  But  I  flattered 
myself  I  was  very  consistent.  To  what  do  you 
allude?" 

^*To  nothing  in  particular,  but  to  your  general 
conduct.  I  believe  you  are  called  a  Tory,  and  sit 
on  the  Treasury  benches ; — well,  I  find  you  some- 
times voting  with  the  ministers,  sometimes  the 
opposition  : — I  never  know  where  to  find  you.'* 

"Oh  !  is  that  all  ?  Our  ideas  of  consistency  are 
different  I  see;  I  look  to  the  measures — you  to  the 
men.  Well  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  please  you ;  but, 
nevertheless,  shall  we  have  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 

"  How  do  you  find  the  preserves,  Lord  Hether- 
ford?**  asked  another  guest;  " are  the  poachers 
^  bad  as  ever  ?'* 

"Indeed  I  think  they  are; — our  preserves  are 
^  strictly  kept  as  any  in  the  country,  but  they 
"till  contrive  to  find  entrance." 

**They  are  a  cunning  set.    We  have  a  great 


ments :— he  has  great  confiden* 
plans/'  observed  the  Dake,  '^  and  . 
he  will  get  rid  of  them  entirely.'' 

^'  Indeed !  that  will  be  a  great  t 
you  joy,  my  Lord,"  he  added;  ** 
your  intentions ; — what  new  laws  a 
make  ?'* 

'^  I  have  no  idea  of  making  new 
Marquis,  ^^  I  am  only  resolved  to  e 
I   hate  half  measures,  they  do  m( 
good.     If  my  wishes  had  been  a 
year,  we  should  have  had  no  troubl 

"  But  you  do  enforce  the  laws ; 
strict,  I  believe  ?'' 

*'  Not  half  strict  enough.  What 
spendmg  so  much  money,  and  tal 
trouble  about  it ;  and  notwith 
poachers  defy  us,  and  grow  worsi 
A  small  protection  encourages  then 
—but  if  we  had  a  sufficient  fore 
exterminate  them  comnletftlv.      *ri 
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I  hare  oflfered  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds,  to  any 
one  who  shall  give  up,  or  enable  us  to  capture,  a 
poacher ;  and  all  that  are  taken  shall  be  severely 
dealt  with.  These  are  my  plans,  and  I  am  certain 
they  will  be  successfuL'' 

^^  Strong  measures  indeed,  but  very  likely  to 
uiswer;  fifty  pounds  is  a  great  sum  for  a  poacher, 
yet  it  is  the  only  way.  They  will  give  each  other 
«p  for  that,  I  dare  say.'' 

^  It  matters  little  who  gives  them  up,  so  that 
ve  get  them.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  law  is 
l^y  strong  enough.  They  should  transport 
tliem  all : — a  few  months  in  prison  is  nothing.'' 

^Transportation  is  almost  too  severe." 

"  Not  at  all :  as  I  said  before,  half  measures 
defeat  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  to  punish 
<^ine,  you  must  prevent  it-^and  the  only  way  to 
I^Tent  it,  is  to  set  an  example  to  intimidate 
^ers.  If  murderers  were  not  hanged,  life  would 
^tt  be  safe ;  and  if  poachers  were  hanged,  we 
should  have  no  trouble  about  them.  Lady  Lucy, 
^  you  do  me  the  honour  ? — ^' 

And  the  young  Marquis  raised  his  glass  to  his 
"pi  with  perfect  nonchalance^  careless  whether 
pMudiers  lived  or  died,  and  as  he  caught  the 
^i^dignant  glance  of  Arbridge,  his  lip  curled  even 
^re  scornfully  than  before.    Sir  Richard  was 

VOL.  I.  H 


^  %,» J  A&ctiAc  i  uur  people  Dave 
for  thdr  living,  they  have  no  tim* 
poaching/' 

"  You  are  well  oflF  then  : — it's 
that  do  all  the  mischief/' 

^*  As  for  that,"  said  the  Duk^. 
people  are  as  industrious  as  an 
Relton  encourages  idleness.  I 
allotments,  and  those  sort  of  thing 

'^  Allotments  V^  exclaimed  Sir  i 
possible,  Lord  Hewiston?  Why 
well  make  them  landlords  at  once 

"  We  find  it  answer  very  well,** 
**  and  I  can  assure  you  it  prevents 

^^  The  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
sisted  the  other. 

*^  Chaeun  d  sfm  gouty*  said  L< 
willing  to  change  the  conversation. 

The  ladies  now  retired,  and  Ar' 
distressed  with  all  he  had  heard,  q 
their  example.    It  was  too  soon  t 
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had  thrown  '^  her  silver  mande ''  over  the  scene — 

it  seemed  a  perfect  representation  of  peace.    The 

feelings  of  Arbridge  did  not  accord  with  the  sweet 

scenery  around  him.     He  thought  on  the  words 

^  had  heard^  on  the  cruelty  with  which  Lord 

Norford  had  spoken  of  men^  perhaps  driven  to 

crimes  through  want,  and  the  contemptuous  tones 

of  Sir  Richard  and  the  others.    Surely,  surely 

these  men  were  all  selfish. 

His  gloomy  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a 
voice  behind  him.  He  paused,  and  the  next 
moment  Lord  Hewiston  was  at  his  side. 

'^  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here/'  he  ex- 
ckimed.    <'  Shall  I  interrupt  the  current  of  your 
thoughts  P* 
^'NotatalL'* 

*^  Well,  then«  I'll  take  a  stroll  with  you.  How 
'cfipeahing  it  is  here,  after  that  hot  room.  I  have 
^great  deal  to  tell  you,  and  I  may  as  well  say 
^  DOW,  as  ifs  too  soon  to  go  to  the  ladies,  I  sup- 
poic.» 

"Ah!  Harry,  your  heart's  there;  pray  don't 
•top  with  me.** 

^  Never  mind^  there  is  time  enoogh.    I  have 
not  told  you  about  my  canvassing.'* 
'^I  am  glad  you  have    j^ven    up  the    silly 

^  Yes,  I  have  given  it  up  indeed,  and  you  shall 

H  2 


waai;  i  wanted,  was  to  learn  tl 
people,  and  see  what  sort  of  infl 
possessed  here.    I  have  heard  a  { 
these  pocket  boroughs,  as  they 
this  one  in  particular,  so  I  hit  < 
assure  you  it  answered  very  well- 
more  than  I  wished.    But  you  si 
and  then  you  will  own,  at  least,  th 
in  my  madness.     I  sent  round  so 
I  told  you,  declaring  that  I  was  pr 
forward  and  contest  the  borough 
good  old  Tory  principles ;  that  I  si 
their  true  interests  in  a  manly,  indc 
&c.,  &c.    Well,  I  sent  these  ro 
morning  I  went  out  to  canvass.'^ 
'*  It  was  a  mad  affair,  Harry.'' 
^  Wait  awhile.    I  told  you  I  wai 
stand  matters.    Well,  I  got  to  the  t 
little  place  it  is,  too— «nd  I  paid  f 
the  independent  electors.    At  first 
it  was  Lord  Norford  himself,  and  Ui 
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ludf  afraid^  and  secretly  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
me.  Is  not  that  just  the  way  you  would  treat  an 
angdr 
^  Well,  go  on.  Tou  undeceived  them  ?'' 
^Tes;  I  told  them,  that,  so  far  from  being 
Lord  Nofford,  or  any  other  celestial  visitor,  I 
was  a  gentleman  who  had  come  to  oppose  him  I 
The  eSect  was  electric;  they  would  not  hear 
reason ;  they  would  not  hear  a  word ;  they  turned 
me  to  the  right  about  In  fitct,  instead  of  re- 
garding me  as  an  angel,  they  treated  me  likC'— 
no,  that  won't  do — we  always  receive  his  infernal 
majesty  very  politely.  Well,  this  was  not  very 
pleasant;  however,  I  walked  on,  proudly  supe« 
rior  to  such  petty  insults,  when  a  dirty  little 
digged  urchin  came  up,  and  whispered  me  to 
follow  him.  I  am  always  ready  for  adventures, 
you  know ;  so,  of  course,  I  complied.  My  con- 
doctor,  satisfied  that  I  was  following,  walked  on 
l^tily,  turning  down  lanes,  and  round  comers;  in 
^  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
1^UD«  He  led  me  out  of  the  town  towards  a  de- 
lerted-looking  building,  and  there  he  consigned 
^  to  the  care  of  a  very  respectable-looking  man, 
who  invited  me  to  enter.  It  required  a  second 
^^tation  to  make  any  one  venture  in ;  for  it  was 
t^orribly  dirty,  and  I  thooght,  perhaps,  I  was 
8^g  to  be  murdered*    However,  I  entered ;  and 


wiUy  and  others  dependant  on  ib 
had  read  my  address,  and  were  ax 
if  there  were  any  chance  of  my  be 
quis  if  they  assisted  me.  They  hs 
secresy,  for  fear  it  might  come  to  t 
Duke,  as  they  wanted,  if  I  lost,  a 
serve  themselves.  When  I  first  en 
ductor  addressed  me. 

<<  <  Tou  will  excuse  the  little  cere 
shown,  but  it  was  necessary.  We 
stand  that  you  are  prepared  to  oppc 
fordH 

**  *  And  you,  gentlemen^  are  prepai 
me?' 

w  €  Why  that  depends . .  .  .*  answ< 
^  That  is  why  we  wish  to  speak  t 
you  have  the  kindness  to  answer  oi 
tion :  if  we  support  you,  can  you  am 
success?  It  is  necessary  we  shou 
before  we  act ;  for  it  is  no  light  mat 
Lord  Norford.    Many  of  us  may  h 
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hearty  sappoit.  Only,  you  see,  ifs  no  use  voting 
if  yon  lose,  as  then  we  shall  risk  every  thing,  and 
not  be  revenged,  either/ 

«*  Revenged  F 

^'^  Tes,  of  course,  that's  what  we  want  Tour 
principles  may  be  very  good;  but  one  chief 
reason  for  supporting  you  would  be  to  punish  the 
DuW 

"^  And  it  would  punish  him,'  rejoined  another ; 
^he's  very  tenacious  of  his  rights;  he'll  have 
erery  one  vote  as  he  pleases,  and  it's  too  bad. 
That's  why  he  refuses  me  a  lease/ 

"'  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?' 

'*' Why,  of  course,  if  I  had  a  lease,  I  should  be 
independent  of  him,  at  least  for  a  time ;  but, 
being  only  tenant  at  will,  if  I  thwart  him,  he 
turns  me  out  at  once,  and  I'm  done  for/ 

**  *  But  would  he  be  so  severe  ?' 

^'  ^  Severe,  Lord  bless  you,  he'd  think  nothing  of 
^t ;  my  cousin  was  ruined  that  way.  But  he 
^  a  fool :  first  he  spent  all  his  money  in  his  land, 

^d  then  he  voted  the  wrong  way,  and  lost  it 

all.' 

^' '  Well,  Sir,'  said  the  first  speaker,  <  you  see 
W  it  stands  ?  perhaps  we're  over  firee  with  a 
•tranger,  but  we're  grown  desperate,  and,  cost 
^tat  it  may,  well  all  vote  for  you ;  and  there's 
many  will  join  if  we're  sure  of  beating  the  Duke.' 


son  ot  frolic  brfore  men  so  eami 
as  these.    Howevery  I  made  die 
them  I  certainly  could  not  ensi 
advised  them  not  to  commit  th< 
hope  for  better  times.    And  so 
was  ushered    out  with  the    sao 
rather  disappointed,   I   must  coi 
troubles  were  not  over.    I  found 
people — among  others,  those  I  ha 
who,  fearing  the  kind  reception  1 
me  might  be  prejudicial  to  their 
assembled  together  to  greet  me 
which  they  did  in  a  most  unfrier 
throwing  dirt  and  stones  upon  me,  a 
language  far  firom  complimentary/' 
^*  And  this  was  the  end  of  your  < 
^^  Canvass,  indeed  !     What  do 
it?*' 

**  I  can   hardly  sympathise   wit 
nant  as  I  feel  at  the  conduct  of 
ford.*' 
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"There  are  yery  few  like  him^  thoughj  I  dare 
say.  Tety  after  all,  what  does  he  do  ?  He  only 
tries  to  have  as  much  power  as  he  can — very 
natural/' 

"Very  natural  for  a  Tory,  perhaps ;  but  he  has 
no  right  to  have  any  power  at  an  election.  What 
isthease  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?'' 

"Ah,  do  not  talk  of  the  Reform  Bill,  let's 
ffxrpi  old  grievances,  and  think  only  of  the  pre- 
icnt.'* 

"1  do  not  despair  of  bringing  you  round  in 
time,  Harry.    You  are  only  half  a  Tory.'* 

"  Half  a  Tory,  indeed !  No  half  measures  for 
me,  as  Lord  Norford  says.  Still,  we  won't  quarrel 
about  trifles.     It  is  time  to  be  going  in,  I  think.'' 

"Ton  are  anxious  to  join  the  fair  Juliet;  but 
I  have  no  attractions  more  powerful  than  this 
beautiful  moonlight.  So  I^  wish  you  good  bye. 
Don't  stay  for  me.'* 

Lord  Hewiston  needed  no  further  solicitation. 
He  hastily  returned  to  the  house ;  and  Arbridge 
talked  on,  forgetful  of  the  moonlight  he  had  so 
much  admired,  revolving  only  the  words  he  had 
J  oat  heard.  Again  he  asked  himself  was  this  an 
election  ?  was  it  thus  the  suffrages  of  a  free 
P^ple  should  be  obtained?  and  his  heart  re- 
sponded indignantly. 

Was  Lord    Norford    to     take    his   seat    in 

H  3 


Qww%.y  %#•  wAovy  ui   uicver,  out)  wei 
an  angel,  gifted  with  more  thai 
and  sense,  and  judgment,  yet  hi 
enter  the    Parliament  House,  s 
choice  of  an   unfettered  people 
thus   chosen  ?    the  .  question   wa 
prove  that  a  thing  is  wrong  in 
inquire  the   effect  it   would   hs 
adopted,  for,  whatever    is    wroi 
must    be    wrong    in    practice,    l 
not    always    appear  so   when    i 
Now,    imagine    an    entire  Horn 
composed  of  the  nominees  of  p< 
tution  is  virtually  abrogated.    Tl 
some  of  these  unhappy  puppets, 
jire  to  be  pitied)  why  should  they 
to  mix  with  the  real  representative 

*^  And  is  this,^  exclaimed  Ad 
the  fruit  of  the  glorious  struggle  o 

He  had  often  lamented  that  his 
vented  him  from  joining  in  thoae 
With  what  interAs^t  h»A  K* 
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the  result  ?  That  very  reform  but  showed  how  much 
more  mother^  a  greater  one,  was  needed.  And 
it  would  come — yes ;  a  people  never  yet  suffered 


in  Tarn. 


As  he  passed  near  the  castle  he  heard  the 
sounds  of  revelry  within :  those  sounds  accorded 
ill  widi  his  excited  feelings,  and  he  turned  away 
sgsin  to  solitude  and  silence. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Jul,     I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-ni 

It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  si 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  c 

Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.  Sweet,  { 

Rom,  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied 

JuL    What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  tc 

Rom,  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  \ 

ROMBO  A 

The  election  day  arrived;  all  wi 
and  gaiety.  No  hard  won  triumph  ev 
more  joyous  ;  the  conqueror  of  a  hu 
could  not  have  seemed  more  conse. 
power. 

Of  course,  the  hustings  were  erected 
and^  of  course^the  mighty  multitude  asi 
hear  the  discourse  of  their  aspiring 
At  the  appointed  hour,  the  carriages  I 
gay  party  from  the  Castle^to  witne 
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^d  onnge,  of  whose  import  they  were,  perhaps, 
^  conidoas,  and  about  which  they  had  been  as 
^tich  consulted,  as  any  individual  in  that  eager 
^d  ignorant  crowd. 

Hash  !  the  young  member  tn  foUuro  speaks — 

^   few  words — ^very  few — they  mean  nothing.  But 

^^"liat  of  that  ?  they  are  scarcely  heard,  they  are 

^^ browned    in    dieers.      In    cheers!    what— why, 

hat  are  the  people  cheering  ?    Not  his  senti- 

for  they  have  not  heard  them;  not  his 

inciples,  for  they  do  not  know  them.    What, 

^^lieiiy  what  are  they  cheering  ?    Can  you  not  see  ? 

are  applauding  their  master's  choice ;  they 

dieering  the  member  he  has  given  them  !     It 

done ;  the  fiat  is  awarded.    The  young  Mar- 

who  ascendea  the  platform  a  private  indi- 

^^ridaal,  treads  again  upon  terra  firma  a  legislator 

^)f  the  empire ;  he  is  carried  in  triumph  round  the 

%own,  and  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  Castle 

^ooodudes  the  auspicious  day. 

Lord  Norford  is  now  a  member  of  the  British 
Senate,  free  to  act  as  he  pleases ;  to  vote  or  not 
vote ;  to  intarodnce  measures,  or  offer  fectious  op- 
position, according  to  his  fency.  He  has  no  con- 
stituents to  call  him  to  order ;  he  is  accountable 
to  no  one  but  his  fether.  Even  a  dissolution 
cannot  affect  him.    He  has  no  new  election  to 


gicw.  ounness  of 
over^  the  usiial  roond  of  gaiety  a 
resumed^  and  continued  till  pleaa 
wearisome  and  monotonous.  Arbi 
tired,  was  anxious  to  quit  a  scene 
his  disposition,  but  the  Duke  insi 
prolonging  his  stay,  and  as  it  was 
he    could  hardly  refuse  him.    I 
also  talked  of  going,  though  he 
himself  away.     Elach  day  he  lo 
Juliet  more,  and  she  could  with  dii 
her  feelings. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  Iiord 
ceived  a  letter  from  his  &ther,  desii 
instantly. 

^^  This  is  unfortunate,''  he  exclai 
leave  you^  and  at  once." 

*^  What,  so  soon  ?''  inquired  his  b 

^^  Yes,  my  &ther  has  written  to 
and^  of  course,  as  an  obedient  soi 
him  without  delay.'' 

**  Has  anv  thiner  hnr^rfco^***-**  ^* 
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it  enough  to  write^  *  Harry,  I  want  you/  and  he 
expects  instant  compliance.  I  must  go  to- 
day" 

Lord  Hewiston  strove  to  speak  gaily  and  lightly 
as  usual,  but  it  was  evident  he  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed, and  there  were  many  present  who 
shared  that  feeling ;  for,  as  we  have  said  before, 
beiras  a  general  fevourite,  and  his  absence  was 
always  felt.    Juliet  had  long  been  anxious  to  re- 
turn home,  but  she  dreaded  the  parting,  and  now 
it  was  come,  and  so  suddenly,  and  so  unex- 
pectedly.    Fortunately,  she  was  standing  by  the 
open  window  when  Lord  Hewiston  first  spoke ; 
before  he  had  finished,  she  stepped  out  on  the 
lawn,  and  walked  hurriedly  towards  the  garden  to 
conceal  her  strong  emotion.    Lord  Hewiston  had 
anxioaaly  regarded  her  while  announcing  his  de- 
parture, but  her  face  was  turned  away,  and  he 
could  not  see  whether  she  were  as  sorry  as  he 
boped.  He  watchedherrecedingformtillhidbehind 
^e  trees,  then  leaving  the  room,  he  went  round  to 
^e  garden  by  another  way.    Poor  Juliet,  trusting 
she  had  not  been  seen,  walked  on  absorbed  in 
grief.    She  heard  a  hasty  step  behind ;  quickly 
<lfying  her    tears,    she  turned — ^he  was  beside 
her. 

He  strove  to  appear  gay  and  unconcerned. 
*'Ah  Miss  Arden,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  am  glad  I 


"  Oh,  very  beaatifal/' 
*'  Do  you  remain  long  ?'* 
"  I  do  not  know.*' 

"  But  we  shall  meet  soon  again, 
sad  things/' 

"  Very/' 

"  Then  you  are  sorry  I  am  going 

"  Every  one  must  regret  Lord  I 
parture.*' 

''  I  do  not  care  for  every  one ; 

you  be  sorry,  beautiful  Juliet  ?' 

Her  whole  frame  trembled,  he 
wildly,  the  dreaded  moment  had  arr 
clasping  her  hands,  she  strove  to 
poaure,  whUe,  with  an  impassioned 
Hewiston  continued, 

"JuUet!    what  a    sweet   name 
Romeo  and  JuUet—would  I  were  R( 
|>*used,  both  were  sUent.    He   coi 
Rttvertone^ 

**You  have  read  «Romeo  and  J 
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'^  Do  you  admire,  do  yoa  sympathise  with  the 
heroine  ?** 

*'  Yes — ^perhaps.** 

^Do  yoa  think  you  could  have  loved  as  she 
^d  ?  Could  you — could  you  have  loved  Romeo, 
*^d  I  been  Romeo,  Juliet  ?*'  ^ 

She  strove  to  speak,  but  vainly. 

*'  Will  you  not  answer  me  ?  Oh  tell  me,  Juliet,'* 
he  added  in  a  softer  tone.     He  took  her  hand. 

I  need  not  say  I  love  you,  you  know  it  well, 
^ou  know  it,  Juliet !  But  you — ^tell  me,  ah  tell 
^*>  do  you,  can  you  love  me  ?" 

He  had  spoken,  it  was  for  her  to  answer.  Poor 
^^et !  it  was  a  trying  moment.  Her  heart 
throbbed  with  painful,  joyful  emotion.  It  was  a 
'^ptaroas  assurance  to  find  she  had  not  loved  in 
^^ ;  a  moment  of  ecstacy.  But  she  had  long 
decided  how  to  act.  She  checked  her  feelings, 
^*^  strove  for  his  sake  to  be  calm — to  be  cruel.'' 

'*Lord  Hewiston — I — I  trust  you  are  only 
Jesting.     Pray  leave  me,  I  can  hear  no  more." 

'*  Jesting  ?  you  trust  I  am  jesting ! — What  can 
^^  mean  ?  You  know,  surely  you  know,  I  love 
y^U  ?  though  you  know  not  how  fondly  !  Who 
^t  you  kept  me  here  ?  For  months  I  have  only 
^^iated  in  your  presence.  Your  smile  is  my  sun- 
shine, your  love  is  my  life.  Oh  say  but  a  word — 
*^*^dcr  me  happy.'' 


Juliet— surely  you  love  me!    0 
hopes — oh,  speak  1" 

And    was    there    need?    Her 
the  feelings  of  her  heart ;  and  w 
the  thrilling  tenderness  of  her  so 
her  words. 

^^  Lord  Hewiston,  pray  leave  mc 
deeply  for  your  good  opinion^  bu 
I  am,  I  always  shall  be,  your  frien 
friend.  I  never  can  be  more  I  Pi 
me — it  is  useless.^' 

^^  Now  you  are  jesting,  surely, 
try  me— -to  try  your  power !  I  can 
believe  it.  Sincere  friend !  how  co 
such  cruel  words  ?  Tou  would  be 
you  read  my  heart — ^you  do  not  1 
think  me  gay  and  trifling,  you  thi 
feelings — but  oh,  believe  me,  no  h 
with  a  more  passionate  love  thai 
ever  felt  a  more  entire  devotion — a* 
liet !  my  own,  my  beautiful  bek)vec 
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haTe  I  distressed  you !  I,  who  have  no  wish  but 
for  your  happiness !  tell  me^  command  me.  What 
can  Ido  P^ 

"Ah,  speak  of  this  no  more !  Forget  what 
you  have  said/' 

'^Foiget?  Tou  may  forget  what  I  have  said ; 
I  cannot  forget  what  I  feel !  But,  why  this  hesi* 
tatioD?  I  see  it  all — ^you  love  another! 
Fool  that  I  am,  I  never  dreamed  of  this. 
Juliet,  be  candid,  trust  him  who  loves  you  !  Say 
that  you  love  another,  and  I  will  never  annoy 
you  more.  But  you  are  unhappy — surely,  oh 
sorely,  you  do  not  love  in  vain?  Love! — you 
love,  and  not  love  me?  But  let  me  aid  you 
•^if  I  am  wretched,  let  me  see  you  happy. 
Say,  shall  I  bring  my  favoured  rival  to  your 
feetP' 

''Lord  Hewiston,  you  do  me  great  injustice. 
I  will  be  candid:  fortune  has  placed  us  in 
very  different  spheres — ^you  may  not  think  of 
me/' 

"  But  do  you  love  another  V 
"What  can  it  matter?" 
**  Nay,  tell  me — tell  me — you  do  ?" 
"  Indeed  I  do  not !" 

**Then  you  are  mine  !  Heaven  bless  you  for 
that  word.    Earth  shall  not  part  us  V 


«uj  uwu  uumDie  tnends^  and  not 
position ;  and  yoa  go  back  to  yotu 
and  forget  ail  this — forget  it !" 

"  You  have  not  told  me  if  you  Ic 

'^  Why  ask  me  ?  when  I  tell  you  it 

*'  What  is  the  mighty  obstacle 
will  remove  it  1** 

"  I  may  not  tell ;    it  is  my  f 
It  is  sufficient^  however,  to  say,  1 
your  wife.  What  would  your  noble 
such  a  daughter  ?     They  would  tu 
disdain/' 

**  Not  so ;  partial  as  they  are,  eve 
own  their  Harry  not  worthy  of  his  t 

'^  Now  let  us  part.  Further  discou 
I  return  to  my  home,  never  again 
own  sphere ;  and  you  will  find  I  an 
will  forget  me ;  you  will  be  happy  .'^ 

**  May  I  not  see  your  fiither  ?  H 
so  obdurate.^' 

'*  My  father !  no,  no.  Tou  will  i 
sible  *A   f>«»vo5i   --i*-^  
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Think  you  if  there  were  hope,  I  would  not  say 
soP" 

**  Then  you  would  give  me  hope  ?  You  have 
not  said  you  love  me.  Say  so  now,  and  I  will 
wait  with  patience  l^' 

^*  Is  it  kind  to  press  me  thus,  when  I  have  told 
you  we  may  never  meet  again  ?  Have  mercy  on 
me ! — leave  me  !'* 

"You  are  unhappy  —  I  distress  you — I  am 
gone.  A  few  months,  and  I  will  seek  you 
again.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  welcome.  You 
give  me  no  assurance,  while  I  pledge  so- 
lemnly ...•'* 

^  No,  no.  I  make  no  promises ;  I  do  not 
accept  your  pledges ;  I  release  you  from  all  you 
have  said.  Let  us  part  now^  and  for  ever.  If 
yon  love  me,  you  will  heed  my  last  request. 
Forget  me ;  oh,  forget  me !  Seek  some  rich  and 
noble  bride,  who  may  love  you  without  regret, 
and  whom  your  parents  will  be  proud  to  claim. 
Farewell;  may  you  be  happy  P' 

She  extended  her  hand,  without  daring  to  raise 
her  eyes,  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  him  she 
lored  so  fondly.  But  neither  words  nor  looks 
^^  needed ;  her  trembling  voice  sufficiently  be- 
^yed  her  feelings,  and  gave  happiness  to  her 
bearer,  even  though  it  breathed  farewell. 


••^o ,     imisweii^  out  only  fc 
meet  again.     Nothing  shall 
me  V' 
And  he  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away. 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower, 
^th  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes. 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause  ? 

BYRON. 

After  his  friend's  departure,  Arbridge  grew 
^Ubly  weary   of  Norford.     He  bade  his  host 

^Qwell,  and  quitted  the  castle. 

tie  was  to  ride  over  to  a  neighbouring  town, 

^^  then  continue  his  journey  by  rail,  his  servant 

/^^  baggage  having  gone  before.    It  was  a  beau- 

^^Vd  afternoon  when  he  set  out  on  his  solitary  ride. 

^^  stopped  his  horse  awhile  and  paused  on  the 

^^tnmit  of  a  hill,  to  admire  the  landscape.    The 

^^tely  castle  in  the  distance  was  half  hidden  by  the 

^^idant  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.    Shrubs 

^^d  flowers  of  loveliest  hues  were  scattered  round 


^.-_ ^^     wMMftA    cux    MIC    SCQCUO 

o    o 

The  setting  sun  gilding  the  he 
poured  down  the  soft  refulgence 
rays,  on  every  tree  and  flower,  t 
were,  with  heavenly  beauty.  Alai 
The  heart  of  Claude  himself  had 
sight,  but  even  hb  hand  had  not 
And  Arbridge  gazed  upon  th< 
ture,    owning    the    mighty  po^ 
charms,  which  appeal  to  the  heai 
their  own.    The  works  of  art  con 
ration;  we  gaze  on  the  glorioi 
matchless  monument,  with  won< 
but  we  view  a  beautiful  landscape 
rent  emotions.    It  softens  the  he 
passions,  it  breathes   the  atmos 
Who  could  form  plans  of  crime  a 
Tcrdant  plains,  glorious  with  th 
Could  we  not  rather  forgive  our  b 
Could  we  not  rather  then  look  up 
Nature's  God?    What  temple  b 
has  half  such  maiestv  anH  Kni»« 
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We  now  may  feel  what  Paradise  was  like — may 
oompreheitd  the  bliss  of  our  first  parents,  enjoy- 
ing imrestrained  communion  with  their  Maker. 
They  are  cold  and  hardened  by  the  world,  indeed, 
who  dare  deny  the  mighty  influence  of  Nature's 
channs,  one  touch  of  which  can  "make  the 
whole  world  kin."  Let  us  not  blame,  but  pity 
them!  For  does  he  not  merit  pity,  whose 
heart  never  rejoiced  at  a  delight  so  pure,  who 
feels  not  the  magic  beauty  of  the  sunshine  ?  Tet, 
ve  there  such  ?  Can  there  be  one  who  does  not 
bless  those  golden  beams,  which  cheer  the  barren 
wilderness,  which  makelovely  verdure  lovelier  still ! 
which  gild  the  ruined  temple,  the  broken,  crumbling 
i^c  of  the  past ;  or  softly  shine  upon  the  tender 
&>wer,  or  clustering  curls  upon  the  in&nf  s  brow ! 
vhich  ^oriously  adorn  the  sacred  pile— stream 
through  the  painted  glass,  and  shed  a  holy  ra- 
^oe  round  the  holy  place ;  which  glance  upon 
Ae sculptured  tombs,  where  sleep  the  dead!  or 
^^  touch  the  snow  white  robes  which  mark 
tlie  mimsters  of  peace ! 

In  every  place,  at  every  time,  those  beams  are 
bright  and  beauteous,  but  shining  in  softened 
'fiance  in  a  church,  the  sunshine  seems  the 
«^  of  God! 

Long  did  Arbridge  remain  in  contemplation ; 
bit  thoughts  were  calm,  and  peaceable,  and  happy. 

▼OL.  I.  X 


lingered,  the  sky  was  stiU  gol 
still  glowing.     He  was  gone; 
was  there  1     Even  as  the  great 
in  death,  and  the  halo  of  geniui 
Rousing  himself  from  his  n 
length  pursued  his  way.    He  1 
gardens,  and  spacious  grounds  < 
hind  him:  and,  descending  thi 
the  main  road,  and  turned  doi 
leading  towards  the  village.     H 
yet  musing  on  images  of  happ 
The  shades  of  evening  were  do 
approached  the  dwellings  of  the  { 
for  a  moment  beside  a  running  i 
a  group  of  children  playing  on  t 
were  very  poorly  clad,  thin,  an< 
were  laughing  and  playing  gail] 
was  startled  by  a  scream ;  the  i 
full  of  terror.    A  little  urchin, 
rest,  had  daringly  advanced  to  tl 
had  lost  his  hiJAnrv*    o«*i  —- ■  - 
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and  cry  in  the  wildest  distress.  In  a  moment  Ar- 
brid^  had  leaped  from  hishorse,  and  without  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  reacning  the  child.  The  litde  fel- 
low had  been  sadly  firightened ;  he  seemed  almost 
unoonsdoos.  Charles  held  him  in  hb  arms,  and 
inquired  for  his  mother.  The  children  led  him 
towards  a  neighbouring  cottage ;  and  one  ran  on 
to  announce  the  accident. 

The  next  moment  the  anxious  mother  hurried 
forward  to  embrace  her  child.  She  caught  him 
in  her  arms ;  she  kissed  him  with  transport ! 
Tbm  she  turned  towards  his  preserver,  her  coun- 
tenance eloquent  with  gratitude,  which  her  lips 
were  imable  to  utter. 

^He  is  not  hurt  much,  I  think,"  said  Ar- 
Ividge;  ''only  frightened  and  wet.  He  will  be 
veD  enough  when  you  have  warmed  him  at  the 
&B,  and  changed  his  clothes." 

The  poor  mother  smiled  mournfully ;  but  she 
^ed  towards  her  home  in  silence.  Charles 
Allowed  her,  anxious  to  see  his  patient  restored 
^(^let^y.  Perhaps,  also,  he  had  some  thoughts 
^drying  his  own  wet  feet,  at  the  fire  of  which  he 
^  spoken.     But  that  mattered  litUe. 

They  reached  the  cottage — cottage?  Did  it 
^i^terye  the  name  ?— It  could  hardly  be  called  a 
^^^.  The  exterior  presented  a  very  dilapidated 
appearance;  Charles  almost  refrained  from  enter- 
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wdt-ficrobbed  bottrds?  Tbe  a 
snow-white  hearUi-Btone  ?  Is 
cottage? 

In  hb  chfldhood  Charies  had 
dwelUngs  of  his  uncle's  huml 
were  poor,  but  an  air  of  chee: 
reigned  there— a  happy  industr 
sting  from  poverty.    But  now 
the  threshold,  and  gazed  arot 
The   room   was  very   small,  b 
only  one  in  the  house.    The  flc 
ground,  was  prepared  by  the  1 
art  had  done  nothing  to  assis 
damp,  cold  earth,  trodden  down 
steps,  and  partly  covered  with  si 
black.    The  ground  at  one  end 
by  the  frequent  rain,  which  fell  t 
tered  roof.      Many  holes   in   t 
stopped  with  straw,  but  even 
cient :  it  was  evident  the  storm 
The  opposite  part  of  the  room  ^ 
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[Ng-styes.  One  low  ricketty  table  and  two  small 
ftoob  oonstitated  the  furniture ;  and  there  was  the 
fire  to  which  he  had  alluded ! — a  few  sticks  bum- 
ing  on  the  earthem  floor,  the  smoke  escaping 
tliroogh  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  poor  woman 
had  efidently  been  preparing  the  supper,  for  a 
saooepsn  stood  near  the  fire.  She  was  now  so 
occupied  with  her  chUd  that  she  heeded  not  the 
visitor,  who  stood  watching  her  in  mute  surprise. 
He  bad  told  her  to  warm  the  boy  by  the  fire, 
and  to  change  his  clothes,  and  she  did  so,  sitting 
on  the  stool  close  to  the  blazing  wood,  which 
gave  but  a  feeble  heat.  She  hastily  stripped  off 
the  dripping  garments,  and  strove  to  revive  him 
from  his  state  of  stupor. 

'^Ah,  Willy,  my  own  darling,"  she  cried,  ^^are 
you  well  now !  oh,  speak  to  your  mother !  Look 
^)  my  own  darling !  open  your  eyes ;  tell  me 
you  are  well ;  speak  to  me,  WiDy  J  Willy,  my 
owndarlingP 

The  little  Willy  now  partially  recovered,  looked 

^P)  and,  feeling  cold,  and  hardly  conscious  what 

^^  wanted,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  mother's  bosom, 

^  his  sorrow  found  vent  in  his  usual  words  of 

,  complaint. 

**0h,  Willy,  so  hungry  P' 

Sad  words,  but  they  spoke  joy  to  the  mother's 
^^^    He  was  well !  she  kissed  him  fondly : — 


.  — ~  •.•iwou  lu  cae  ocner  cb 
of  nine  or  ten  was  nursing  a 
younger  sister  crept  dose  to  tl 
warm ;  for  even  on  a  fine  summ 
children  can  be  cold. 

"  Nanny,  my  chUd,"  said  th« 
put  Willy  to  bed.  Give  me  a 
round  him.*' 

"  His  clothes  are  all  wet.  m( 
get?- 

"  The  shawl  wiU  do  —  no,  it 
nothing?   Undress  NeUy,  then 
bed,  too,  and  give  me  her  froc 
him  warm  enourii." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  don't  want 
ain*t  tired  at  all." 

*•  What,  my  darling,  do  you  vi 
brother  in  the  cold?  Suppos 
drowned,  Nelly  ?*• 

The  little  girl  got  up  instant 
her  arms  round  her  brother's  nee 

"  Oh  nnnr   djt*.  IV:!!—  »     • 
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She  took  the  infant  in  her  arms,  still  hold- 
ing the  shivering  boy  wrapped  in  her  gown. 
Then  taming,  she  perceived  Charles,  who  yet 
lingered,  feeling  he  ought  to  be  gone,  yet  anxious 
to  assist. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir.  You  are  wet  too, 
come  and  dry  yourself;  it's  a  poor  fire,  but  we 
can't  get  better." 

*^0h!  never  mind,  I  am  dry  enough.  But 
Hear  I  am  disturbing  you." 

^  Disturbing  me !  oh  nothing  disturbs  me,  Sir, 
besides,  Pm  so  thankful  to  you  for  saving  this 
dear  boy.  God  knows,  we  suffer  enough ;  but  if 
we  had  lost  the  darling  it  would  have  been  misery 
indeed  r 

The  little  girl  was  now  in  bed,  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  lying  on  the  heap  of  straw,  that  seemed 
nM«e  fitted  for  a  pig^stye.  The  little  Willy 
^tt  placed  beside  his  sister— he  continued  to 
^  for  food. 

**  Willy  so  hungry — so  hungry." 

*^And  so  am  I,  and  I,''  echoed  the  others. 

^  Rush,  my  darlings,  you  shall  have  supper," 
^  the  mother,  as  she  placed  the  saucepan  on 
4efire. 

Soon  the  simple  repast  was  ready;  she  gave 
*  hot  potatoe  to  each  child.  They  were  received 
^4  gratitude,  and  eaten  with  an  appetite  never 


%«••« 


give  me  another^  I  am  so  hui 

was  such  a  little  one;    give  n 

ther/'  cried  the  eager  children 
Their  mother  looked  on  them 
"  My  darlings,  I  must  keep  t 

you  do  not  want  him  to  starve, 
This  silenced  them,  and  then  1 
^^  Have  you  put  by  some  for  I: 

has  had  no  supper  I" 

'^  Where   is  he    gone,    he 

home  ?'• 

^'  I  saw  him  playing  with  Jem.^ 
*^  Then  he  is  after  no  good ; 

him  as  wicked  as  himself — ^but  | 

go  to  sleep,  darlings.  Willy  you  i 
"  I  can^t  go  to  sleep,"   said 

child,     "  Pm  so  hungry/' 

His  mother  took  a  broken  loaf  firt 

and  gave  him  a  little  piece. 
**  I  can  give  you  no  more — g< 
^*  Mayn't  I  have  somA  f/%^    ^  - 
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Arbridge  had  been  all  this  time  leaning  against 
the  door.  Was  this  some  fairy  scene  passing 
before  him  ? — He  could  not  believe  it  real.  At 
hst  he  spoke. 

"  Can  I  not  assist  you  ?  Tou  seem  in  great  dis- 
tress." 

^^  We  are  no  worse  than  our  neighbours.  Sir, 
there  are  many  have  less  money  and  more  to 
Iceep.  Thank  God,  the  children  are  all  well; 
though  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  last" 

"  Have  you  no  friends  ?'* 

^Friends,  Sir!— oh,  all  the  neighbours  are 
friends — ^though  it's  Uttle  we  can  do  to  help  each 
other." 

"  I  will  see  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you," 

**  Bless  you.  Sir,  for  the  thought ; — but  we're 
past  mending !" 

^*  I  hope  not !  at  least  here  is  something  for 
fte  present," 

He  held  some  money  towards  her ; — her  eyes 
^kled  and  she  extended  her  hand,  but  hastily 
^thdrawing  it,  she  said  : 

^'  May  Heaven  reward  you,  Sir,  but  I  may  not 
^^  it.  If  any  one  saw  us  with  gold,  they'd 
take  my  husband  up  as  a  thief  or  a  poacher." 

*'  Indeed !'' 

'  Yes  !  they  are  so  suspicious  now ;  it's  all  we 
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y»n  to  .ay  ,  thing,  Sr.   Too* 
they  take  your  wordj  bat  a 
believed.  Sir,  he  must  prove 
yoa    aU    the  same,  we  will 
ouinot  risk  such  a  thing.  IfJol 
np,  he'd  never  get  on  again." 

Charles  hardly  knew  what  t. 
you  will  take  aUver,  but  I'm  i 

much."    He  felt  in  his  pockets 

half-crowns  and  some  shUlings. 

swd  he,  giving  it  to  her,  «  but  i 
"Little,  Sir!  it's  more  than 

a  whole  week's  hard  work.      M 

Sir  I" 

And  Arbridge,  not  waiting  to 
ned  away,  his  mbd  a  piey  to  , 
emotions. 

After  the  softened  feelings  of 
ness  inspired  by  the  radiant  land 
cottage  and  its  wretched  inmatej 
with  double  force  and  double  bi 
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mast  be  peculiarly  unfortunate ;   their  wretched 
case  most  be  an  exception  to  the  multitude. 

And  how  was  this  ?  Some  one  must  be  in 
fault  The  husband,  perhaps;  yes,  that  was  it, 
of  course,  undoubtedly — the  case  was  simple.  He 
was  an  idle  fellow,  or,  perhaps,  he  wasted  his 
earnings  in  the  public-house,  while  his  poor  family 
irere  starving.  This  was  the  secret :  it  was  bad, 
certainly,  yet  it  was  merited,  though,  alas  !  the 
innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

While  Charles  thus  settled  the  case  to  his  own 
ntiafaction,  he  had  passed  many  detached  cot- 
tages, and  was  near  the  main  body  of  the  village. 
He  resolved  to  ride  through,  and  narrowly  examine 
it,  anxious  to  efface  the  recollection  of  the  scene 
^  had  witnessed,  by  contemplating  contented, 
though  very  humble,  poverty.  Instead  of  the 
"wild  mother*'  and  "  famishing  brood,*'  he  wished 
to  see  a  cheerful  family  collected  round  the  bright 
^  enjoying  their  evening  meal. 

Ue  had  entered  the  village,  or,  to  speak  literally, 
'^  Was  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  hovels*  The 
night  was  near  at  hand,  but  in  the  dim  twilight 
'10  could  distinctly  behold  the  dwellings  that  he 
P**«ed,  and  they  were  well  worthy  of  inspection, 
^^e  were  detached  like  the  one  he  had  seen ; 
^^ers  stood  together^  forming  a  sort  of  row,  but 
^^t;  one  appeared  better  than  the  first;  on  the 


filth  were  lying  round  the  dooi 
dren  were  playing  in  the  road,  o 
ever  it   might   be    called,  brei 
odours.     Here  open  pools,  reo 
polluted  the  air — the   air,  the 
childhood,  infancy,  and  age  !     T 
strongest  seemed  on  the  bordei 
What  wonder  sickness   progres: 
speed?     Fever  and  pestilence, 
train  of  want  and  poverty,  brougl 
solation. 

Arbridge  knew  not  the  extent  < 
he  rode  slowly  by,  gazing  arou 
picturing  to  himself  the  wretcl 
Through  the  half-open  doors  he 
blase,  he  heard  not  the  laugh  ol 
the  fond  voice  of  maternal  affectic 
were  there,  children  whose  sight  wi 
parents.  Children  were  there, 
and  starving  mothers  striving  v 
them* 
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inost powerful  nation  in  the  world?  Is  it  thus 
she  treats  her  sons  ?  These  are  the  tillers  of  the 
soil— to  these  labourers  we  owe  our  daily  bread — 
^i  they  are  starving!  Whose  is  the  fault?  For 
fault  there  must  be !  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image ;  he  appointed  him  to  labour,  but  not 
to  starve.  The  same  command  that  ordains  him 
to  'toil  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow/  ordains  also 
that  he  *  shall  eat  bread/  No !  Providence  never 
devised  such  misery.  It  is  the  work  of  man,  as 
such  it  can  be  altered — and  it  shall  be  altered,  so 
help  me  Heaven !  Oh !  Father  of  might  and 
aercy/'  he  added,  solemnly, "  oh,  hear  my  prayer ! 
favour  my  endeavours !  Long  have  I  wished  to 
aid  the  suffering  poor,  but  I  dreamt  not  of  their 
luisery.  May  I  be  an  humble  instrument  in  Thy 
hand— may  I  contribute  to  the  glorious  work/' 
^s  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  his 
i^ud,  he  was  again  full  of  hope. 

With  many  faults  and  various  imperfections, 

^bridge  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a 

^m  sympathy  and  feeling  heart,  and  education 

'^  contributed  to  increase  its  tenderness.     He 

^   ever  softened  by  the  voice  of  sorrow,  his 

^''^ast  glowed  with  love  to  all  his  fellow<-men ;  but 

^^t  alone  did  his  heart  melt  in  sympathy,  his  hand 

'^^  ever  ready  to  assist. 

tie  heeded  not  the  gathering  darkness ;  buried 
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in  thought,  he  scarcely  noticed  the  few  remaining 
hovels.  At  last  he  came  to  one  of  a  different 
appearance  from  the  rest,  and  he  paused  to  examine 
it.  By  the  side  of  a  hill  the  ground  was  excavated 
a  little,  and  covered  with  a  sloping  roof,  resembling 
a  board  leaning  against  a  wall ;  this  formed  a  row 
of  dwellings.  How  many  human  beings  slept  in 
that  gloomy  place,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
damp,  cold  earth  ?  And  this  was  the  last  of  the 
cottages ! 

The  side  of  the  road  was  now  bordered  with  a 
thick  hedge,  defending  the  celebrated  preserves. 
Suddenly  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him;  in 
another  moment  a  large  body  of  men  passed 
within  the  hedge,  carrying  lanthoms,  and  all  well 
armed.  These  were  the  gamekeepers  going  their 
rounds.  This  was  the  strong  guard  appointed  by 
Lord  Norford.  Arbridge  could  not  help  asking 
himself,  how  far  the  money  spent  in  preserving 
game,  might  have  served  to  preserve  the  people ! 

It  was  now  very  dark,  and  he  began  to  fancy  he 
had  missed  his  way.  Arriving  at  two  cross-roads, 
he  hesitated  which  to  take ;  at  length  he  decided, 
without  being  very  certain  that  he  was  right,  and 
he  urged  his  horse  to  increased  speed,  to  make  up 
for  the  time  he  had  lost  in  meditation.  Soon  he 
approached  a  turning  in  the  road;  this  surely 
must  lead  him  to  the  town.    As  he  neared  it  he 
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Jieard  a  murmaring  sound,  which  betokened  the 
jpresenoe  of  men ;  in  another  moment  he  should 
liave  aniTed  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  In  another 
xQoment  he   should  reach  the  busy  town — the 
crowds  returning  from  their  daily  toil — the  haunts 
of  labour,  industry,  and  peace.     He  reached  the 
comer,  turned— ere  he  knew  what  was  there — his 
horse  had  started  wildly.     Good  rider  as  he  was, 
he  with  difficulty  kept  his  seat.     He  strove  to 
adm  the  agitated  animal,  and  then  he  looked  for- 
ward to  ascertain  what  had  alarmed  him.     Here 
was  no  town,  no  village ;  he  bad  taken  the  wrong 
road. 

Before  him  lay  the  open  country : — how  terrible 
did  it  appear  !  All  was  light  as  day.  Bright 
flames  rose  in  the  air,  gilded  the  far  horizon,  and 
shed  a  glorious  light  around.  Some  house  must 
be  on  fire,  yet  there  were  no  houses  here ;  and 
what  house  ever  burned  like  that  ?  Was  it,  could 
it  be — yes — he  had  heard  of  such  things — this  was 
rick-burning  1 

His  horse  was  now  quite  quiet.  After  violently 
struggling  and  plunging  for  a  while,  he  stood  still, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  paralyzed  with  fear. 
Nothing  could  urge  him  forward ;  but  it  mattered 
little,  Arbridge  was  in  no  hurry  to  proceed.  He 
remained  an  anxious  spectator  of  the  scene. 


colour;  the  fresh  breese  fans 
This  is  no  warring  of  the  elei 
exult  in  thus  combining  to  h 
show  him  his  insignificance,     h 
but  can  it  curb  their  power  ? 

Charles  turned  to  examine  t 
round — hundreds   of   men   wei 
varying  passions  might  be  read 
sive  countenances  ?  Tet  none  pr 
none  seemed  desirous  to  extin 
fire— to    save    the  property  th 
stroyed.    The  general  feeling  se< 
indifference;   some  even   exultc 
revenge.    They  had  not  kindle< 
they  joyed  to  see  them  raging, 
group  of  children— children  gazi 
scene  with  exquisite  delight !    1 
splendid  spectacle — a  ^ sight!" 
seen  the  tender  beauties  watche 
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£rom  the  night  breeze,  they  smile  and  joyfully  they 
clap  their  little  hands,  beholding  the  mimic  fires 
that  kindle  round  some  hero  of  the  Christmas 
pantomime,  the  fond  eye  of  parental  love  beholds 
them,  and  exults  over  their    innocent    delight, 
^ut  shall  we  tell  those  tender  mothers,  that  those 
£ur  diildren,  are  no  wise  different,  from  the  squalid, 
wretched  creatures,  stretched  on  the  bare,  cold* 
earth,    gazing     with     rapture     on    the    sinful 
flames,  kindled  by  vengeance,  or  perhaps  despair  ? 
Say  had  we  changed  them  while  slumbering  in 
their  cradles.   How  had  those  thin,  worn,  stunted, 
crippled  forms  glowed  bright  with  grace  and  health 
and  beauty  !  And  the  fidr  offspring  of  the  noblest 
noble,  if  taken  from  the  warm  smishine  of  hap- 
piness and  plenty — to  the  darkness  of  want,  to 
cold,  and  penury — say,  had  they  not,  when  robbed 
of  every   pleasure,  no  childish  toys,  no  childish 
gambols,  and  without  even  food  sufficient,— say, 
in  this  gloomy  time,  without  one  light  to  cheer 
them,  had   not   they — though   bom  within  the 
diarmed  circle  of  exclusiveness — had  not  they  too 
exulted  to  see  this  fire,  so  great  and  glorious, 
brilliant,  bright,  superb  ?   And  must  we  own  it — 
the  sparks  of  ambition  glow  within  the  humblest 
breast ;  some  even  wished  to  emulate  the  author 
of  this  deed. 


present  to  the  soft  dreams  inspii 
'sunset  he  had  witnessed  :  yet 
own,  it  formed  a  fit  conclusioi 
scene  at  the  labourer's  wretcl 
turned  his  horse  and  rapidly  rt 
His  mind  was  troubled— a  pr 
gloomy  thoughts.     It  was  a  la 
reached  the  town,  too  late  for 
must  wait  till  the  next  morning, 
sorry.     He  wished  to  have  a  fe^ 
rest  for  his  mind,  bewildered  by 
evening. 

Again  and  again  did  he  hear  tl 
for  food.  He  saw  the  agony  of 
— he  thought  of  those  wretched 
he  could  not  wonder, — when  the 
before  his  fancy— he  could  not  ^ 
might  deplore.  Men,  maddene 
dered  careless  of  consequences. 
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^or  the  sake  of  revenge.  And  yet  these  wretched 
mntn  most  be  punished ; — be  it  so,  bat  if  their 
])imishment  is  to  be  a  warning  to  their  com- 
^Mmions,  be  their  conduct  a  warning  to  their  rulers ! 
— let  them  not  only  punish  hut  prevent. 

What,  shall  the  people's  cry  be  heard  in  vain  ? 
Shall  we  only  feel  anger  for  the  few  who  rebel, 
and  no  admiration  for  the  multitudes  who  endure 
with  such  amazing  fortitude  ? 

And  Arbridge  mused  on  these  things ;  he  asked 
again  whose  was  tiie  fault  ?  What  was  the  cause  of 
this  ?  And  then  he  solved  the  difficulty.  The 
root  of  all  tiiese  social  evils  is  selfishness !  Each, 
anxious  only  for  himself,  neglects  or  oppresses 
his  fidlow  man.  And  how  mistaken  is  this  ? — ^The 
good  of  one  is  the  good  of  all. 

There's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find 

But  someway  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind« 

Yet  no  one  thinks  of  this  I  Perhaps  without  in- 
tentional cruelty,  we  find  all  who  have  the  power 
oppressing  tiiose  beneath  them.  The  landlord 
oppresses  the  tenant— the  tenant  the  labourer ; 
and  this  last  having  no  means  of  redress,  turning 
like  the  worm,  finds  a  gloomy  satisfiEiction  in  re- 
venge.   And  how  shall  this  be  remedied  ?     We 


^..g  cMui  ui  power  should 

well  as  the  rich ;  but  our  laws 
tend  to  protect  those  best  abl 
selves,  they  do  not  help  the  hel 
Thus    reasoned  Arbridge    \ 
solitary  chamber,  his  head  lea 
reviewing  in  his  ''  mind's  eye" 
so  fresh  in  his  memory :  fearii 
and  pondering  on  the  past.     Hi 
he  had  told  him  to  travel,  to  U 
and  customs  of  the  English — a 
were  matters  of  which  he  wu 
He  thought  his  education  had  I 
had   been  at  school  and  colleg 
in  foreign  lands,  had  studied 
the  ancients,  acquired  the  langt 
countries.    And  he  thought  he 
too:  he  had  visited  the  poor  r< 
estate,  had  mingled  with  the  gre 
had  kissed  the  hand  of  his  Sove] 
in  the  courtly  throng — nay,  mor 

his    olaCft    ami/i     •■U'*    '- 
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SO  many  of  his  countrymen !  Yes,  he  would 
travel^he  would  study;  aboYe  all — he  would 
reflect.  He  would  deYOte  all  his  energies  to  the 
^^eration  of  the  people,  and  striYe  to  promote 
the  wel&re  of  his  fellow-men. 


CHAPTER  X 

111  fisures  the  land,  to  hasteDiiig  il 
Where  wealth  accomulates,  and 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  < 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  bi 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  coun 
When  once  destroyed  can  never 

After  Arbridge  had  quitb 
wretched  dwelling,  the  poor  y 
for  some  time,  contemplating  1 
given  her.  Her  first  impulse 
and  buy  something  with  it  i 
supper ;  but  after  a  short  hesita 
to  keep  it  for  the  general  good- 
them    all  for  many  davn.    »»' 
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was  late  in  coming  home,  and  Harry  too  had 
not  returned.  She  became  alarmed ;  yet  she 
thought,  perhaps  the  child  had  gone  to  meet 
his  father :  they  would  return  together.  She 
prepared  to  give  them  a  cheerful  welcome ;  more 
sticks  were  thrown  on  the  fire,  the  potatoes  were 
placed  in  the  saucepan,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  salt  and  fat,  to  give  them  a  better  flavour, 
such  luxuries  being  reserved  for  the  father — for 
luxuries  indeed  they  were  to  them.  Now  she 
liears  a  step  approaching,  joyfully  she  hastes 
to  meet  him ;  he  comes — but  he  is  alone. 

"  Where  is  Harry  ?^^  cried  the  anxious  mother. 

"  Harry  ?     I've  not  seen  him/* 

She  saw  he  was  weary  and  unhappy;  she 
strove  to  comfort  him,  though  her  own  heart  was 
keavy. 

**Here,  come  to  the  fire,*'  she  said.  *^Your 
'^pper  is  quite  hot,  and  I  have  good  news  to  tell 
you,    Don^t  look  so  wretched,  John  !" 

^It  must  be  good  news,"  said  he,  gloomily, 
^^  keep  me  from  looking  wretched." 

^Look  here,  thenl'^  she  cried,  showing  him 
^e  money. 

^How  did  you  get  that?  But  it  comes  in 
good  time — I  shall  not  get  any  more  this  week.'' 

'^  What  do  you  mean?''  she  was  interrupted  by 
*  aoiae  at  the.  door.    "  Harry,  is  it  you  V*  she 


.-.J     wA«Av     ycouo    UiU  ;     OU1 


not  the  happy  glow  of  childha 
to  quail  before  his  mother's  gla 
back  with  the  air  of  a  culprit. 

*'  Come  to  the  fire ;  and  let  m 
I  have  been  so  unhappy  about  you 

She  drew  him  to  the  fire,  a  fe< 
tially  illumined  the  room,  and  li( 
pale  countenance. 

"You  have  done  wrong,  my 
certain^tell  me  the  truth.'' 

The  boy  hesitated. 

^^  Harry,  do  you  hear  your  mothc 

*'  Don't  be  angry,  mother,  I  di 
harm — I  didn't,  indeed.    Jem  took 

"  I  have  told  you  not  to  play  witl 
did  he  take  you  ?" 

'*  He  said  it  was  no  harm,  and 
together.    I  was  afiraid  you  would  i 
did  not  half  want  to  go ;  but  I  forg 
was  such  a  grand  sight !" 
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wassochfun  I  Did  you  see  it,  father?  I  wished 
you  was  there.  That  don't  look  half  like  a  fire/' 
he  added  contemptuously.  ''That  don't  look 
like  a  fire,  now  I  have  seen  the  other/' 

"What  do  you  mean  ?    What  did  you  see  ?" 

"A  fire!  mother, — such  a  beautiful  burning 
^^"-it  crackled  and  blazed,  and  went  up  so  high, 
I  think  it  went  up  to  the  sky :  I  thought  it  would 
*et  every  thing  on  fire,  but  I  wasn't  firightened 
"**  was  not  indeed!  no  more  was  Jem,  nor 
nobody.  We  all  clapped  our  hands,  and  Jem 
^nced.    It  was  so  fine !" 

"What  fire  was  this?" 

^'1  an't  sure — I  heard  some  one  say  it  was 
^nt  Weston's  bam,  and  it  sarved  him  right  for 
*®  Was  a  tyrant.    But  I  an't  sure," 

''A  rick  burned  to-night,  John  ?    Did  you  hear 

of  it  y> 

**  No  I  didn't ;  but  ifs  very  likely.  There's  been 
^  Sood  many  complaints  lately,  and  Weston  turned 
^  ^me  men  yesterday." 

^he  mother  trembled  as  she  saw  her  child's 
^^  yet  glowing  with  delight ; — where  would  this 
^^d  ;  Such  joy  might  lead  him  to  the  gallows. 
Voicing  at  him  sternly,  she  said : 

^  Harry,  do  you  know  where  you  have  been  ? 
^  you  know  what  that  fire  was  ?  A  wicked  man 
has  btumed  his  master's  com.    Do  you  think  that 

Vol,  I.  K 


j^^     mm^^yn    Alt     was    Wr 

knew  you  were  diBobeying  me. 
stay  with  the  children  ?  I  told  j 
them.'' 

'^  So  I  didy  mother ;  but  Jem 
they  could  play  by  themselves/' 

^'  Tou  should  do  as  you're  tol 
Willy — suppose  you  were  ne 
again?" 

**  Willy !"  cried  her  husbani 
happened^  Mary  ?" 

*'  Don't  be  frightened  John — ^ 
he  is  asleep  in  bed.  Only  he  n 
dead  and  cold  now,  Harry.  Toi: 
water,  and  he  fell  in,  and  was  nc 
you  see  how  naughty  you've  b 
well  to  cry  now,  but  suppose  yc 
after  disobeying  your  mother,  and 
fire,  and  found  poor  Willy  quite 
little  cousin — you  remember  youi 
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^ll  because  he  had  a  naughty  brother.  There,  go 
^i  kiss  him  now,  and  kneel  beside  of  him,  and 
^7  your  prayers.^ 

''Is  this  true,   Mary?^^  asked  her    husband, 
vien  the  boy  had  gone. 

^  YeS)  quite  true.    Oh,  John,  if  we'd  lost  our 

oarling  boy !    We  have  had  many  troubles,  John, 

^Qt  never  anything  like  that.  He  fell  in  the  water, 

^  laddly,  a  gentleman  was  passing,  and  got 

^  out  directly,  or  the  poor  darling  would  have 

'^^y  been  drovmed.    But  he's  quite  well  now." 

''  Thank  God !     But  was  this  Harry's  fault  ?" 

^  Perhaps  he  couldn't  have  helped  it ;  but  he 

u^otild  have  staid  with  his  brother.  He  has  a  good 

^^^rt,  and  this  may  make  an  impression.     He 

^"^kes  me  very  uneasy,  he's  always  with  the  idle 

b^ya.   Ah  I  it's  hard  enough  to  feed  the  children ; 

^t  it's  better  they  should  die  now  than  grow  up 

^  ^ckedness.  Look  at  poor  Betsy,  how  fond  she 

^^  of  little  Sammy,  and  now  they  say  he'll  be 

^^<^ged — he  can't  get  off;  how  she  must  blame 

'^^t'^elf!     God  knows  it's  hard  enough  to  teach 

^^^A.    But  you  look  quite  tired,  John ;  I  don't 

^^^t  to  grieve  you ;  and  you  have  not  had  supper. 

*^d  Harry,  too  j  come,  Harry,  darling,  don't  cry 

^y*  more.     Come  and  kiss  me,  you'll  be  a  good 

W  now.'^ 

The  potatoes  were  distributed,  and  the  supper 

K  2 


...  «M««»A  i^ur^^euus  craaie  wer 
now.    Nature  is  kind  alike 
sometimes  frustrates  her  bes 
and  poor  alike  feel  joy  and  s 
the  same  necessities,  though  foi 
differently ;  to  those  she  gives 
she  deprives  of  common  neo 
appetites^  but  how  different  the 
that  name  applies  alike  to  th< 
heaped  on  the  luxurious  boards  i 
of  water  and    potatoes,  insuffi 
hunger.    One  thing  nature  bei 
that  is  sleep.    Fortune  has  no 
and   poor,  all    feel   that   blest 
perhaps 'the  poor  have  the  ad 
nature's  sweet  restorer— balmj 
enjoyed  by  those  who  lead  a  li 
easy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  c 
low  lie  down  in  peace,  this  one 
at  least  vouchsafed  you. 
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'J^nce.    This  was  the  object  of  her  early  love ;  he 

^  once  been  handsome^  animated,  cheerful! 

Her  ejes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  contemplated  his 

^^^3ted  form,  his'sonken  features,  the  fixed  despair 

^  his  regard,  but,  anxious  to  dissipate  his  sorrow, 

^he  concealed  her  own. 

^  Jofan^  dear^  you  look  unhappy.    What  is  the 
n^atter?* 
^  Look  unhappy,  Mary  1     I  only  look  what  I 

'^  But  we're  no  worse  than  yesterday,  and 
W'e^YC  all  that  money,  too.  Tou  forget  that 
n^oney.^ 

**  No,  I  don't  forget  it,  I'm  glad  of  it,  it  Ml  be 
'^^uted.   I  told  you,  Vm  out  of  work." 

*^  Out  of  work !  oh,  don^t  say  so,  John ;  you 
doTi't  mean  it-— you  can't,''  cried  the  poor  woman 

•  _____ 

^^  sorrow.     **  There's  plenty  of  work  now,  John, 

^^Ifs  true  enough,  Mary— I  quarrelled  with 
n^^«ter." 

**  Quarrelled  with  him — why  ?" 

**Why,  I  told  him  very  civilly,  six  shillings 
^'^su't  enough,  we  couldn't  live  on  it,  so  I  hoped 
he'd  give  me  a  little  more.  But  he  answered  me 
4^te  sharp,  and  said  I  was  discontented ;  I  didn't 
^^^k  half  so  hard  as  Jem  Brown,  and  he  didn't 


were    starving.    Then    he    said 
somewhere  else,  perhaps  Farmer  ^ 
give  me  more,  but  he  could  not  aff< 
he  thought  six  shillings  too  much, 
offered  to  come  for  five.   I  said  t 
be  able  to  stop  for  five  if  they'd  fai 
port ;  and  then  he  said  I  was  imp 
neednH  come  near  him  again,  he'd 
to  supply    my  place,  and  he  walk 
wouldn't  hear  me." 

^'  Ah,  John,  you  shouldn't  have  ai 
Yet  what  could  you  do  ?" 

**  What  could  I  do  ?  Why  I  ought 
membered  that  I  was  a  slave,  and  hac 
think,  much  less  speak.  I  suppose  I  mi 
where  else  now ;  but  there's  so  many  i 

''  Oh,   try  master  again ;  he's  a 
though  he's  so  rough  and  touchy* 
to-morrow,  maybe  he'll  forgive  you, 
give  you  seven  shillings^only  think, 

*^  And  if  he  won't,  I  suppose  I  mui 
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at  this  rate ;  we  must  give  up  this  house  and  take 
put  of  Thompson's^  as  I  told  you ;  it  won't  cost 
a  quarter  so  much/' 

"  Oh,  no— no,  John !  don't  talk  of  it.  I'd  bear 
anything  rather  than  live  in  that  manner ;  two 
fimiiliea  in  one  room,  perhaps  with  only  two  or 
three  beds  for  them  alL  Oh,  John,  dear,  lef  s 
atarve  here,  if  it  must  be,  only  don't  talk  of 
that,*^ 

*^  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  it,  Mary,  if  you  don't 
like ;  but  it  must  come  to  that  in  the  end.  If  s 
better  than  the  House;  or  would  you  rather  go 
there?" 

^  God  forbid  we  should  ever  go  there,  John. 
^WeVe  suffered  together  as  yet,  don't  let's  part 
now,  come  what  may." 

^  Thompson's  a  good  fellow.  I  think  we'd 
>)etter  take  his  offer." 

<<  Yes,  yes,  he's  good  enough,  but  it  would 
sierer  do.     Look  at  Wilson  and  his  cousin,  since 
they're  lived  together,  see  how  wretched  they  are. 
Oh,  ifs  dreadful  1  there's  the  two  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  most  of  the  children  grown  up — the 
eldest's  near  twenty,  I  think— and  there  they're 
all  sleeping  tc^ther,  brothers  and  sisters  and  cou- 
sins, with  only  three  or  four  beds  for  the  whole. 
How    they're    changed    from    what  they  used 
to  be !  they've  lost  all  self-respect  and  sense  of 


be  much  wone^  that's  one  comi 
^'  There's  many  as  bad^  th« 
Johnson's  to-day.    It's  such 
much  worse  than  this,  and  the 
now — one  bom  to-day." 
"  God  help  them  V 
**  Tou  may  well  say  so^  for  I  < 
they  can  do.    Poor  Sally!  she 
her  baby  when  I  went  in ;  it's  t 
though,  but  it'll  soon  be  like  tl 
made  my  heart  ache  to  see  them 
and  the  infant  on  a  wretched  hea] 
and  ever  so  many  children  beside 
was  full.    I  don't  know  how  they 
there.    There's  her  sister,  and  hui 
dren,  and  they  were  all  there  thii 
the  baby  was  bom.    It  was  vei 
morning,  and  Sally  said  it  was  her 
at  that  moment  of  pain,  to  have 
her.    But  what  could  they  do  ^^ 
My  God  1''  cried  her  husbani 
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it's  a  long  time  ago.  You  were  rosy  and  beau- 
tiful then,  Mary.  Tou  used  to  laugh  and  smile. 
Ah,  they  were  happy  times!  but  theyTl  never 
come  back — no,  never  P* 

"Don't  give  up  yet,  John !  Liet's  hope 
and  trust  in  God.  Hell  help  us.  Who  knows 
but  master  will  raise  your  wages  to-morrow  ?  Or 
somethbg  will  turn  up.  Let's  hope  for  the  best ; 
^d  only  think  how  happy  we  should  be  that 
our  darling  Willy  is  safe.  Come  and  look  at  the 
dear  child.*' 

Svery  sorrow  has   some  pleasure,  and  these - 

P^f  parents   forgot  their  suffering  in  joy  that 

^Ar  child  was  spared.    How  strong  is  the  love 

rf  a  poor  man  for  his  children  !    The  love  of 

^%)ring  is    common    to    all— the    rich    have 

^^y  sources  of  happiness  and  gratification,  but 

^^  children  are  the  poor  man's  only  treasure. 

^^en  the  toil  and  trouble  of  supporting  them, 

^^^rs  them  to  him.    Yet  there  are  some  philo- 

^P^ers  and  politicians  who  would  deprive  the 

*^^ff  of  the  only  solace  fate  has  left  them — ^would 

^^  them  toil  in  dreary  solitude  with  none  to 

^^^1  and  none  to  work  for.     Such  counsellors 

■*^oi^j  jji^yg  witnessed  thesepoor  parents  kneeling 

^  speechless  gratitude  by  the  bedside  of  their  res- 

^  boy.    No  titled  father  was  ever  more  proud 

K  3 


wAmcj  ne  was  then  a  day  lalh 
or  twelve  Bhillings  a  week^  besi 
a  small  garden  that  he  rented, 
of  their  marriage  passed  happily, 
received  a  tolerable  education,  he 
and  she  was  a  frugal  housewife 
.were  well  fed  and  happy.   But  a 
the  estate  was  sold,  and  Lord 
the  purchaser !    He  soon  reduce 
level  of  his  own  hereditary   pr« 
lished  the  allotments,  and  by  ra 
compelled  the  fitrmers  to  lower  t 
Wilmots  struggled  for  a  time;  firs 
garden,  then    they   had  to   give 
tage,  at  last  they  were  compelli 
work  to   leave  the   place.     The 
Norford,  and  here  they  were  pr 
time;  but  they  were  gradually  s 
one  could  aid  them — ^wages  din 
grew  dearer,  children  were  bom, 
little  to  give  them.    Thdr  only  co 
trust  in    C^nA    -r*^  4.1*-:- 
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untiring  industry  and  perseverance  firom  these 
humble  creatures.  They  had  now  nearly  reached 
the  final  stage — they  were  on  the  borders  of 
stamtion  and  crime ;  and  alas  their  fate  is  the  fate 
of  thousands !  What  suffering  might  be  disclosed 
in  the  history  of  the  humble ! — what  a  lesson 
Diight  we  learn  from  the  "  Annals  of  the  Poor  !" 


CHAPTER  XV 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth 
All  things  both  great  and  an 
For  the  dear  God  that  lovetli 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

COLKRI 

Thb  summer  months  passed  c 
quilly  with  Evelyn.  The  calm 
coimtry  delighted  her,  she  had  1< 
on  all  she  had  seen  and  heard  ii 
left  her  political  reveries  for  awhil* 
herself  with  a  new  composition, 
yious  writings,  this  had  no  ulterio: 
only  intended  to  amuse  the  writer 
Here  she  gave  full  scope  to  he 
nation,  here  she  could  pour  foi 
feelini^   of   her    »rilo«*   i*-**-^ 
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"^ratten   what  she  felt.    Mr.    Hannington    was 
xxiach  pleased  with  the  subject  he  agaia  congra- 
tulated her  on  her  improvementi  and  Evelyn  was 
:mrH}w  enabled  to  provide  for  her  humble  firiends, 
^kr  better  than  she  had  dared  to  hope.    Christ- 
BDnas  arrived,  when  she  again  returned  to  Moreham 
Hall.     She  could  hardly  believe  it  was  only  a 
3rear  since  she   had    quitted  it;   how   was  all 
changed !  above  all  how  was  she  changed  herself! 
She  had  hastened  away  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  her  uncle;  his  family   were  in  misery  and 
poverty,    apparently   without    hope.     She    had 
succeeded  in  her  attempt— by  her  own  talents,  by 
lier  own  exertions,  she  had  raised  them  firom  their 
sad  position ;  yet  while  she  rejoiced  in  her  trimnph, 
she  felt  she  had  cause  to  be  humble.    Well  she 
knew  and  felt    her    isolated    position,  without 
friends  or  relations   in   the  world,  except  the 
Alsingers  to  whom  she  was  an  object  of  indiffe- 
rence, and  the  poor  £unily  wholly  dependant  on 
herself.    She  longed  for  some  one  to  love  her, 
above  all  for  some  one  whom  she  could  love^ — for 
to  the  tender  heart,  the  joy  of  loving  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  being  loved.    She  could  not  confine 
her  wann  emotions  within  her  own  breast,  they 
were  lavished  on  all  around,  her  warmest  affec- 
tions were  twined  with  her  parents'  memory,  her 
deepest  sympathies  were  given  to  the  poor.    The 


cMAurc.    Kjne  moment  she  wes  th 
uniyene,    the   next   oyercome 
despair — and  every  emotion  ws 
her  expressive  countenance, 

And  every  free-born  glance  coi 
The  guileless  movements  of  he 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dar 
Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh* 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there 
Or  meek  devotion  breathed  a  p 
Or  tale  of  injury  called  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  Nor 

As  she  returned  to  Moreham  1 
of  her  youth,  she  recalled  the  b 
her  childhood's  fancy.  Love  and 
then  her  idols — now,  she  wonde 
ever  have  desired  the  latter.  Tru 
possess  it,  but  from  the  pleasur* 
in  her  literary  success,  she  couli 
worth  of  fame — and  she  felt  it  wai 
word.    Better,  by  far,  were  the  lo 
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she  passed  over  and  n^lected^  while  Violet 

loved  and  sought  by  all  ?     Could  she  doubt 

"^lie  cMXkse  ? — She  knew  it  well : — Violet  was  beau- 

tiifal — most  beautiful !  that  was  the  secret  of  her 

power — a  potent  charm  none  could  defy.    She 

xnight  be  dever,  might  win  fame:   but  beauty 

sdone  wins  love,    and   she    must  be   resigned. 

Twas  a  hard  fate,  and  she  half  envied  Violet. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  inspired  by  a  return 
to  Moreham,  where  she  was,  nevertheless,  grati« 
fied  by  the  kind  reception  that  was  given  her. 
The  old  lady  welcomed  her  with  affection;  the 
family  party  were  once  more  assembled;  and 
the  Christmas  festivities  commenced. 

Christmas  is,  or  should  be,  the  season  of 
happiness ;  yet  how  many  hearts  ache  even 
on  that  happy  day!  To  the  hut  of  the  poor 
can  it  bring  gladness  ? — Can  the  thought  of  its 
boonty  give  relief  to  the  starving  ?  The  charity 
of  the  rich  then  dispenses  a  temporary  succour ; 
yet  it  makes  them  feel  their  abject  degradation. 
Heaven  forbid  we  should  speak  against  charity-^ 
Christian  charity.  But  is  it  not  sad,  to  think  how 
justice  is  often  denied  by  those  most  ready  to 
proffer  alms  ?  The  sacred  virtue  may  ^'  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins,''  but  does  not  such  conduct 
rather  increase  the  sin— the  crime  of  unjust 
tyranny?     But  enough;   even  the  poorest  may 


•-B^  «r  rooes  of  ooatly  ennii 
Cl>ri«ti«n«,  whether  hi^  or  J 
of  comfort.    To  Christians  l—\ 
"  A]«8,  no,"  cries  pompous  pie 
his  well-filled  purse,  «  alas  I  in  < 
heathen   knows  not  the  name 
then  he  gives  his  mite  to  aid 
task:  and  this  is  weU— yes,  i 
Gospel-sun  should  lighten  all  thi 
shed  its  kindly  beams  on  every 
do  those  who  seek  to  teach  th« 
simple  savages  who  know   not 
fulfil  his  law,  their  guide  is  natun 
kindly  wish  redemption's  sun  to 
lands,  oh !  do  they  look  at  home  ? 
darkened  cellar  where  no  ray  cc 
Think  of  the  blighted  heart  witi 
to  solace  ? 

The  heathen  tutors  his  chUd 
simple  law;  he  cannot  teach  hit 
doctrine,  «  do  unto  others  as  you 
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right  arm,  and  never  oppress  the  fallen  ;  he 
bids  him  listen  to  his  own  kind  heart, 
^i  ever  help  the  weaker;  he  bids  him 
^ni  the  coward  and  the  slave,  and  by 
his  conduct  put  them  both  to  shame ;  and 
^  his  simple  way,  he  bids  him  worship 
^e  great  ilrst  Cause,  that  Nature — stronger 
than  any  missionary — assures  him  rules  above. 
^ow  say,  oh,  Christians  in  this  Christian  land ! 
IS  every  English  child  thus  taught  ?  No ;  even 
here,  nature  is  powerful;  her  teaching  is  ever 
first  received.  She  bids  the  starving  cry  for  food, 
she  bids  the  oppressed  rebel,  she  prompts  the 
P^nt  even  to  rob,  to  procure  sustenance  for 
his  child;  and  as  the  child,  bom  in  sorrow, 
M  reared  in  sin,  advances  through  *^  the  slippery 
paths  of  youth,"  what  varied  guides  and  teachers 
^wd  around,  all  pointing  him  one  way  ! 

^  PacUia  descenms  Avemi,'^  the  first  step  in 
^^e  is  made,  ere  the  unconscious  infant  knows 
^  danger :  when  he  can  think  and  feel,  the 
P^th  is  clear  before  him.  His  life  of  sin  con- 
^'^es,  perhaps  by  a  death  of  shame ;  and  the 
^^  and  the  good,  and  pious,  who  send  the 
^^«engers  of  peace  abroad,  and  think  they 
^^  their  duty,  point  to  the  scaffold,  where  the 
^ctim  struggles  in  agonies  of  death,  and  talk 
^bout  example!    We  are  ever  ready  to  advise 


— -'^•'f    ••«#«*     vr 


tors  who  never  had  apporiumUy  • 
tians  ?    Let  us  not  think  of  that, 
things  well ;  but  rather  let  us  ask 
do  we  punish  the  ignorant  ?    We 
for  breaking  laws  they  never  leamc 
do  not  teach  them  to  do  right,  w 
for  doing  wrong.    We  frame  a  cod 
Christians  only  can  obey,  and  by  tl 
heathens  and  sinners,  men  who  kc 
heaven  save  as  a  word  to  swear 
know  religion  as  a  thing  to  scofl 
good,  the  thoughtful,  the  well-mea 
London  alone.  Look  at  the  people  t 
inmates  of  the  palace  mansions  of  \ 
the  merchant  princes  of  the  east ;  n 
trious  crowds  to  whom  we  owe  01 
the  hardworking,  and  contented  mi 
look  a  little  lower,  look  at  the  po 
children  of  the  poorest !    Many 
working  men,  who  hardly  gain  enou 
life ;  many  have  been  hard-workincr. 
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Ob,  Heaven  1  what  scenes  our  crowded  streets 

'^^y  show,  what  fearful  pictures  our  narrow  lanes 

^^d  darkened  cellars  might  disclose.    Sin  and 

•^^ering  are  together  there.    The  unhappy  good, 

^^ticken  by  sorrow,  the  vilest  wretches,  hardened 

^^   shame— such  are  the  inmates  of  these  dark 

^txKles.     Such,  Christians,  are  your  fellow  men ; 

yoa    call    them    fellow-christians !      If    charity 

^ids    you  teach  foreign  heathens,  say,  does  not 

JUatioe  apeak  of  your  own  countrymen  ?  Yet  if  you 

^rr,  it  is  in  ignorance— you  know  not  the  con- 

^ticm  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our 

Rngliah    people— their  bodies   die  for  want  of 

food,   their  souls  for  want  of    teaching.     And 

ere    7<m  leave  this  spot,    one  moment    pause. 

Behold    the    women — ^yes,  those    are  women! 

S^iiiits  of  gallant  knights  and  gentle  troubadours, 

say,  would  you  couch  your  lance  or  strike  your 

limrp  in  honour  of  such  beings  ?    Tet  these  poor 

once  smiled  in  beauty,  in  youth,  in  in- 

The  Christian  laws  of  a  Christian  land 

gave  them  no  help,  no  succour.    No  matter  what 

they  might  have  been,  alas  I    See  what  they  are  ? 

Bat  soft — we  have  lost  our  way,  we  have  left  our 

subject,  for  speaking  of  this  theme,  the  pen  scorns 

mD  controL      It  hurries  forward,   yet  says  not 

lialf  it  might,  or  would  say.    Oh !  could  this  pen 

but  truly  write,  and  writing,  make  men  think 
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upon  the  subject — could  these  poor  words  ava 
and  win  attention  to  the  sacred  cause,  win  jostii 
for  the  poor— the  hand  that  guides  the  pen  migl 
then  be  cold,  this  heart  might  cease  to  bei 
gladly,  how  gladly !  Human  ambition  could  lur 
no  higher  aim — a  mortal  life  no  purer  joy,  than 
contribute  in  the  glorious  cause,  to  make  mi 
look  on  men  as  brothers,  to  make  all  Christia] 
really  worship  God.  The  day  will  come,  mm 
come ;  but  how  many  lives  may  be  lost,  and  sou 
endangered,  ere  that  blissful  time.  Oh  !  thu 
upon  the  subject ;  think  on  it,  ye  who  have  t] 
power— for  every  talent  given,  a  fearful  reckonii 
will  be  one  day  demanded.— Think  on  it  j 
bowed  down  with  age,  let  your  last  years  1 
spent  in  doing  good.  Think  on  it  ye  upon  who 
cheek  blooms  the  fresh  rose  of  spring — are  tl 
young  cold,  then  who  is  there  shall  feel  ?  Tbii 
on  it,  ye  in  manhood's  vigorous  prime;  ahl  1 
your  brightest  years  be  passed  in  serving  ya 
fellow-men,  and  your  decline  'shaU  be  soft  ai 
glorious  as  the  sun  setting  at  eve  after  dispenni 
blessings  1 

Think  on  it,  tender  women,  dasping  jq\ 
darling  children  to  your  hearts — think  of  il 
mothers  who  see  their  infants  starve  and  have  i 
food  to  give  them;  think  how  your  hearts  wool 
break  to  see  your  beautaout  darilngs  pining  i 
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sickness,  or  growing  up  in  sin.  Think  of  it — will 
ye  not  think  of  it  ?  ye  who  have  hearts  to  feel  and 
bands  to  help.  The  gentle  ladye,  whose  yoath- 
fol  brow  is  girt  with  the  imperial  crown,  she  has 
a  woman's  heart,  she  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
people's  cries.  The  noble  Lords,  the  rulers  of  t^ie 
land,  can  they  not  feel  ?  And  the  proud  senators, 
choien  by  the  people,  will  they  not,  must  they 
not  legislate  for  the  people?  Ah !  even  now  we 
are  m  ^orious  times  !  It  hoB  been  ours  to  wit« 
nets  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  darkness,  it  is 
oorsnow  to  see  the  hopeful  dawn.  It  shall — 
Oh !  yes,  it  shall  be  ours  to  view  the  glorious 
Dudday  of  a  people's  sunshine.  We  yet  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  happiness,  and  this  our  day  of 
glory  shall  have  no  evening,  it  shall  be  everlasting 
and  supreme ! 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretches'  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 
They  Uve,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspire 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires. 

POPE. 

How  vain  are  the  thoughts  of  man  !     "  W 
can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know ;''  and  si 
we  know  so  little,  it  ill  beseems  us  to  judge 
others.     How  can  we  read  the  secrets   of 
heart?     Perhaps  those  very  men  whose  lot 
covet  most,    secretly    envy    us ;    so   goes 
world ! 

Many  a  poor,  hard-working  artizan  going 
his  humble  home,  envied  the  rich  and  prosper 
Mr.  Arden,  returning  to  his  wealthy  dwell 
that  Christmas  Eve.  Could  they  have  reed 
thoughts,  how  different  had  been  their  feelxiij 
Such  times  of  joy  were  bitterness  to  himj  oo 
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pelied  to  wreathe  his  face  in  smiles^  even  when 
hii  heart  was  breaking.  As  he  entered  his  home, 
glad  children  hasted  to  meet  him^  his  wife  gave 
him  a  smiling  welcome.  The  room  was  decked 
with  the  bright  red  holly,  the  fire  threw  a  cheer- 
ful glow  over  the  joyful  faces  of  the  united  family, 
"^  spoke  of  home  and  happiness.  And  all  were 
i^ppy,  all  save  the  father ;  the  sounds  of  joy  and 
mirth  seemed  harsh  to  his  ear,  the  glad  voices  of 
^  children  almost  maddened  him.  The  proud, 
fond  look  of  the  delighted  mother  filled  him  with 
Srief ;  he  thought  of  the  ruin  that  awaited  those 
Woved  ones— the  grave  now  opening  to  receive 
*^  wife !  Tet  he  strove  to  dissemble,  and  all 
were  deceived:  all  save  Juliet.  She,  knowing 
'^  Other's  griefs,  could  almost  read  his  thoughts. 
At  the  earliest  opportunity,  she  dismissed  the 
^'^dren,  and  urged  her  mother  to  retire,  and 

^  strength  for  the  next  day.    And  when,  at 

^  abe  was  alone  with  her  father,  she  threw 
^Tms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  fondly, 
^  in  her  sweetest  voice  she  asked : 
Awh,  fiather  dear,  has    anything    happened? 

'^  you  look  so  very  sad  to-night  !** 
O^nliet,  darling,  my  heart  is  very  heavy.    God 

^^^**^  where  we  shall  be  next  Christmas !'' 


-C^  am  very  sanguine,  father;  something  tells 
^^  "^^-^  shall  be  firee  and  happy.*' 
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^  Hush^  child  !  these  are  idle  dreams— >but 
I  will  not  talk  to  you.  I  do  not  wish  to  damp 
your  spirits '—be  happy  while  you  may/' 

'^  Ah,  father,  I  am  happier  when  you  tell  me 
all.  Believe  me,  oh !  indeed  I  understand  your 
feelings — I  feel  as  you  do !  Has  anything  hap- 
pened to-day  ?*' 

^'Nothing  has  happened;  but  all  b  as  bad 
as  ever!    You  know  I  wrote  to  Sir  Stephen 
some  time  ago,  offering  to  pay  some  of  the 
principal  if  he  would  reduce  the  interest— for 
he  takes  interest  enough  another  way.    Well, 
I  received  his  answer  to-day;  he  is  down  in 
the  country  enjoying  himself  with  his  fiumly, 
or  I  should  have  had  it  sooner.    He  writes  in 
his  polite,  hard  manner — ^will  be  most  happy 
to  receive  as  much  as  I  can  pay  at    present, 
thinks  I  must  be  joking  when  I    talk    of  re* 
dudng  the  interest ;  indeed,  he  wishes  I  oould 
pay  him  off  entirely,  the  money  would  be  very 
useful  to  him  just  now,  as  he  is  tfiinlring  of 
buying  an  estate ;   of  course  he  knows  he  has 
the  power  of  demanding  it  at  any  tixait,  but 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  do  so,  while  we 
remain  sneh  friendi;  he  condodes  by  WKftt^ 
the  weather  is  very  fine  in  the  ocrantryj  and 
he  wishes  me  and  my  family  a  happy  Chiiataiai. 
A  very  obliging  letter,  Juliet  Y* 
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^  Very.  A  happy  Christmas,  indeed !  when 
he  is  doing  all  to  make  it  wretched/' 

''He would  ^be  glad  if  I  could  pay  him 
off;'  he  knows  well  Fve  no  chance !  and  he 
wants  the  money — why,  no  speculation  could  be 
more  profitable  for  him.     He  is  quite  safe/' 

"  Can  you  do  nothing,  &ther  ?  Sell  the  busi- 
ness.'* 

"  The  business  so  encumbered  would  be  worth 
Tery  little.    If  the   secret  were  once  known^  it 
would  be  done  for." 
'*  Bat  are  you  obliged  to  pay  so  much  ?" 
''  Might  is  right,  my  love ;  he  could  ruin  me  in 
a  moment." 

''  Ob,  father  1  how  could  you  have  entered  into 
^  an  arrangement  ?" 

^  My  love,  it  was  slowly,  gradually,  done.     I 

'^^er  dreamt  of  such  a  sad  conclusion.     When  I 

^  first  embarrassed,  a  little  help  was  all  I  needed, 

^^  this  Sir  Stephen  gave ;  and  then  I  found,  to 

^^^  all  right,  1  should  want  more,  and  this  he 

^y^^d — yes,  offered.    He  seemed  so  kind,  so 

^^dly,  but  it  was  only  seeming.  I  do  believe  he 

'^^  rejoiced  in  my   distress,  and   slowly  but 

^'^'^ly  drew  me  into  the  snare.    Still,  I  may  be 

^^^g>  perhaps  it  was  all  in  the  way  of  business. 

^^^  ^hy  should  I  tell  you  all  this  agwi  ?     Let  us 

^^"^  t;alk  of  it  more.      Heaven  knows  I  have  done 

^OL.  I.  I- 


reduce  it  still  more.    Let  ns  he 

'^  Let  us  trust  in  God,  my 
can  help  us.     I  would  not  be  i 
all  his  riches.     Can  he  sleep 
thinks  how  he  has  treated  me 
down  ?     No  matter^  as  I  said  be: 
way  of  business.    Why  the  papi< 
a  long  account  of  his  munifice 
poor  !     But  we'll  not  talk  of  hit 
darling  ;  good  night,  my  child — 
miss  these  gloomy  thoughts/* 

JuUet  could  not  dismiss  thei 

sorrow^  their  impending  ruin,  hai 

her  pillow  was  wet  with  her  tears 

In  a  few  hours  the  Christmas  si 
forth  to  cheer  the  suffering,  and  evi 
With  a  hopeful  heart  she  joined 
at  the  breakfast-table ;  her  mother 
and  better  than  she  had  been  for 

^*  Why,  Juliet,  for  once  I  am 
she  exclaimed  gaily.    ^^  Here  is  \ 
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haps  it  is.    However,  it  can  wait,  I'll  make  the 
tea  first'* 

After  awhile,  carelessly  she  opened  the  letter ; 
she  glanced  at  the  signature,  and  her  heart  ceased 
to  beat— a  dizzy  faintness  overcame  her.  The  next 
moment  she  straggled  to  regain  her  composure, 
and  to  outward  seeming  she  was  calm,  but  every 
pulse  beat  wildly  with  delight.  The  letter  was 
from  Lord  Hewiston.  Anxious  to  read  it,  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  room, — ^her  mother  called  her 
back. 

''  Juliet,  my  love,  you  have  not  breakfasted.  I 
bow  you  are  very  busy  this  morning ;  but  never 
^d,  you  must  not  starve.  You  think  of  every 
one  but  yourself.     Come,  I  insist.** 

Poor  Juliet  could  not  refuse  her  kind  mother's 

g^tle  caU.      Reluctantly  she  returned,  and  for 

awhile  endured  the  painful  ordeal  of  trying  to  dis- 

^mble  her  overpowering  feelings.     How  difficult 

^  it  to  play  the  hypocrite  in  such  a  case !     It  is 

^  easier  to  feign  a  passion  where  you  are  cold  and 

^^less,  than  to  attempt  to  seem  indifferent  when 

^6  heart  is  moved.     At  length  poor  Juliet  tore 

**^i^elf  away;    she  hastened  to  her  chamber  to 

^^^  that  unexpected,  precious  document  —  her 

^t  love-letter.    She  hardly  thought  why  had  he 

^tten,  so  overjoyed  was  she  to  find  he  had.  But 

^  oan  guess  her  feelings ;  the  first  epistle  from  a 

L  2 
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*'  For  I  may  say  what  I  fed, 
by  to  chide.    My  dearest  love, 
give  me  for  daring  thus  to  writ 
how  well  I  know^  the  time  of  m 
ended;  when  the  desired  hour  : 
I  hasten  to  your  feet ;  till  then 
wishes^  and  not  even  seek  to  i 
powerful  as  you  are,  you  cannot 
of  you — to  think  of  you  by  daj 
by  night.     The  bright  vision  t 
my  sleep  is  kinder  than  you^  Jul 
me^  she  stretches  forth  her  hand, 
it,  she  is  gone.    Why  should  I 
you  will  not  read  this  letter ;  ye 
the  paltry  medium  of  a  pen,  ] 
feebly  ! — to  express  my  feelings, 
year  close,  this  year,  the  happiest 
out  once  more  addressing  you,  U 
happiness.    In  a  few  days  poor  1 
but  it  will  ever  live  in  my  gratefi 
year  I  first  saw  my  Juliet— fir»* 
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fed  for  all  most  beautiful,  the  reverence  for  all 
iDOst  good)  the  sympathy  for  all  most  kind  and 
gentle,  the  warm  affection  for  your  fondest  friend, 
—and  tiien,  even  then,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
one  intense  feeling  of  my  soul.  But  words  cannot 
^ress  my  sentiments,  and  I  will  not  attempt  it. 
^  For  the  new  year  about  to  dawn,  let  me  form 
^hes,  let  me  breathe  prayers  for  you,  my  Juliet ; 
bat  all  my  wishes  are  summed  up  in  this  one 
thought,  *  May  you  be  happy  ?  come  weal,  come 
^oe,  so  you  are  happy,  it  is  enough.  But  you,  I 
Itnow,  will  not  breathe  such  a  prayer  for  me,  you 
^  not  desire  my  happiness,  you  will  not  wish  it — 
^or  one  thing  only  can  ensure  it,  and  that  you  will 
not  give.  And  do  you  ever  think  of  me,  surrounded 
h  your  happy  friends — all  must  be  happy  who 
wrround  you — do  you  ever  think  of  him  your 
^^'^'dty  has  banished?  Drearily  has  the  time 
P^^  with  me,  though  in  my  own  home,  I  once 
^teemed  a  very  Paradise ;  but  now  I  have  caught 
^  glimpse  of  the  real  celestial  regions,  and  all  else 
^  dull  and  profitless.  Though  you  are  cruel, 
'^member  others  love  me ;  my  parents  perceive 
^7  deep  dejection,  they  charge  me  with  being  in 
love.  What  can  I  say  ?  I  can  only  sigh  and  look 
"^i«crable.  Then  the  Earl  shakes  his  head,  and 
•*y»>  *  Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  ladye/  And 
^y  Brother  cannot  believe  her  Harry  can  love  in 
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vain — who  can  be  unconscious  of  his  surpassing 
merits  ?  And  shall  I  tell  her,  and  will  you  let  me 
tell  her,  she  is  too  partial— she  is  quite  mistaken 
— there  is  one  lady  whom  even  her  Harry  cannot 
please ;  one  lady  so  charming  that  all  must  love 
her,  so  cruel  she  will  hear  none?  But  I  must 
pause ;  you  will  not  even  read  this  letter  if  it  be 
longer.  Oh,  if  it  fails  to  soften  you,  let  it  at  least 
have  one  effect,  let  it  assure  you  that  nothing  can 
change  my  feelings ;  even  you  command  in  vain^ 
when  you  tell  me  to  forget.  Farewell,  then, 
beloved  of  my  heart ;  when  I  cease  to  love  you,  I 
shall  cease  to  live ;  now  and  always, '  till  death  us 
do  part,' 

^^  Truly,  unchangingly  yours, 

"  Harry  Hbwiston.^ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Faith,  law,  morals,  all  began. 

An  end,  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  Man. 
•  •  •  • 

Self-love  thna  pushed  to  sodal,  to  divine. 

Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 

Is  this  too  Httle  for  the  boundless  heart  ? 

Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 

Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 

In  one  dose  system  of  benevolence : 

Happier  a»  hinder,  in  whate'er  degree. 

And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity ! 

K8SAT  ON   MAN. 

Abbbidos  returned  ftoxxi  his  wanderings  to 
pass  Christinas  with  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  improvement  a  few  months 
had  made  in  him.  His  views  were  considerably 
enlarged,  his  deductions  clearer,  his  opinions  more 
decided.  He  was  no  longer  the  impassioned,  en- 
thusiastic youth,  but  a  man  of  high  thoughts  and 
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deep  feelings.  Sir  Henry  had  always  been  proud 
of  his  nephew  :  now  he  felt  a  firm  confidence 
in  his  future  conduct.  He  felt  secure  that  his 
career  would  be  honourable  and  conspicuous, 
though  perhaps  not  so  successful  as  he  could  wish, 
for  success  does  not  always  depend  on  the  merit 
of  a  cause — at  least  not  immediate  success.  Right 
eventually  triumphs ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Might 
often  exercises  a  tyrannic  sway.  It  is  a  daring 
risk  to  strive  against  the  strong.  He  must  be  bold 
and  resolute,  who,  in  a  selfish  age,  will  dare  attempt 
to  stem  the  rushing  torrent  of  oppression.  There 
are  many  who  boast  their  willingness  to  die  fi>r 
their  country's  good ;  but  theirs  must  be  a  death 
of  glory,  on  the  field  of  fiune.  Few  of  the  sternest 
patriots  would  devote  themselves  to  a  long,  tiring, 
unknown,  unhonoured  contest  There  are  some 
who,  like  Curtius,  will  immolate  themselves  with- 
out a  murmur,  but  it  must  be  in  open  day,  'mid 
wondering  gazers ;  the  glory  of  the  deed  more 
than  repays  the  pain.  Not  so  the  real  reformer. 
It  is  his  to  struggle,  without  reward,  perhaps 
without  success ;  his  must  be  the  labour  of  the 
Gracchi,  perhaps  the  Gracchi's  fate ;  no  matter, 
truth  will  prevail.  Let  it  then  be  bur  only  oare^ 
to  have  a  just  cause,  and  leave  the  time  of  vidoiy 
to  the  Dispenser  of  events,  assured  that  being 
right,  eventually  it  muit  triumph,  thou^  we  live 
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not  to  see  it.  And  these  were  the  feelings  with 
which  Charles  Axbridge  regarded  the  struggle  in 
which  he  had  embarked.  Youth  and  hope  con- 
spired to  give  him  confidence.  In  spite  of  expe- 
rience, he  could  not  but  believe  that  men  were 
naturally  disposed  to  do  good — that  they  needed 
only  to  be  told  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  they 
would  gladly  do  their  all  to  counteract  it. 

After  a  while,  he  left  Arbridge  House>  and 
prepared  to  piay  along  promised  visit  to  his  friend 
I^rd  Hewiston^  at  his  father's  castle.  Lord  Hew- 

• 

iston  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  the  Earl  re- 
ceived him  with  great  affection.   His  son  was  the 
darlmg  of  his  heart,  and  all  who  loved  him  were 
^^  welcome.    There  were  few  persons  at  Rel- 
^n  when  Charles  arrived ;  the  Christmas  party 
"^  been  confined  to  a  family  circle,  but  many 
^tors  were  now  expected.    Before  their  arrival 
^l^ridge  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
^tMJter  of  his  host.  The  more  he  saw  .him,  the 
'^OrQ  he  appreciated  and  admired  him.    The  Earl 
^  Helton  was  well  calculated  to  adorn  any  sta- 
^^^U.    Fortune  had  placed  him  in  a  high  position, 
™^re  bis  good  qualities  had  ample  room  for  exer- 
^^^*^«    He  was  one  of  those  who  do  honour  to 
"^^    exclusive  race — a  good  exception  in  a  bad 
8y»t€m.    That  arbitrary  dominion,    and    strong 
love  of  power,  which  militate  so  greatly  against 

L  3 


iuM  autnority  was  well  employ 
He  regarded  the  poor  as  a 

apart  by  themselves, — a  race  to 
God  and  man  denied  the  ezer 
power,  but  whom  the  same  li 
be    treated   with  kindness    ai 
With  these  principles  Axbridg 
variance;  he  was  rather  dispo 
men  as  equal,  to  look  on  all  be 
the  poor  as  acts  of  justice,  nol 
he  could  not  but  admire  the  hu 
pathy,  'the  kindly  courtesy  th 
Relton's  dealings  with  his  hum 
they  repaid  him  with  boundless 
will  was  law,  his  slightest  wbh 
scrupulous  alacrity. 

They  did  not  inquire  wheth< 
were  right  or  wrong,  they  only  ] 
a  liberal  landlord,  a  friend  ever  r 
tale  of  sorrow,  ever  willing  to  h 
To  the    industrious    and    the 
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with  his  own/*    Only,    happily    for  them,  he 

liked  to  do  welL    But  did  these  simple  people 

presume  to   think  for  themselves    or    demand 

any  benefit  as  a  right,  then  all    the  Tory  was 

uoused   within   him.      He    deprecated  bribery 

At  elections;     his  ideas   on  the  subject    were 

^  simple    and    straightforward;    he    would 

not  have    the    ignorant    allowed    to    vote    at 

•IL    The  ignorant — yes,  that  was  his  only  ob- 

jection  to  education ;  it  raised  men  above  their 

P^per  condition,  it  converted  industrious  farmers 

^d  contented  labourers  into  idle  speculators  and 

^ous  politicians.     He  certainly  wished  every 

"^  to  read,  but  then  he  must  be  contented  with 

^  Bible. 

^et  notwithstanding  his  ideas  of  the  elective 

^chise,  he  did  not  scruple  to  .avail  himself  of 

^  influence  his  position  gave  him.     Indeed  he 

^^ht  it  his  duty  so  to  do — the  only  way  to 

^*^cdy  the  evil  was  to  direct  the  ill-awarded 

y^fsr.    We  have  ourselves  heard  a  good  Tory, 

^Jl  simplicity,  defend  the    influence  of  the 

^^*^  over  the  poor  electors,   by  asking,    "  Is  it 

^^ly  that  ignorant  men  should  know  what  is  for 

^^*  ^own  good  ?  They  cannot  judge  so  well  as  we 


:  therefore  it  is  best  they  should  follow  our  ad- 
^^^■^.'^    Unanswerable  argument !  yet  by  this  rule 
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both  candidates  have  an  equal  right  toadvise  or  dic- 
tate. ^'  Who  can  decide  when  doctors  disagreed' 
And  what  are  the  ignorant  to  do  when  those  who 
know  what  is  for  their  good  are  divided  in  their 
councils  ?  The  rule  is  simple — they  are  to  follow 
their  own  master,  and  do  his  bidding  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation .  He  must  be  right,  for  has  he  not 
power  over  them?  And  surely  the  most  im- 
leamed  and  ignorant,  know  by  this  time,  that 
might  is  right. 

Much  as  Arbridge  disapproved  of  all  these 
ideas,  he  was  greatly  delighted  with  his  visit  to 
Relton.  The  neat  cottages,  the  well  kept  gar- 
dens and  happy  children  of  the  villagers  formed 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  mud  hovels  and  ruined 
dwellings  and  ragged  creatures  he  had  seen  at 
Norford — and  not  there  only,  but  in  every  oomer 
of  the  land.  During  the  last  few  months  he  had 
travelled  in  all  parts,  and  save  occasional  gleams 
of  sunshine,  had  found  one  universal  darkness. 
In  the  rude  stone  dwellings  of  the  ^*  hinds''  in  the 
North ;  in  the  fertile  vales  of  Devon,  the  garden 
of  England  i  in  the  starving  villages  of  the  nud- 
land  counties;  in  the  crowded  abodes  of  the 
manufacturers ;  in  the  dark  cellars  of  the  cities  ;— 
in  every  place,  where  he  had  turned  from  the  gtij 
and  glittering  exterior,  to  look  beneath  the  snr- 
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f^3  he  had  found  want  consuming  the  strength, 
despair  withering  the  hearts  and  energies  of  the 
people. 

Here  and    there  were  indications   of   better 

^ings,  which  served  to   show   what  might  be 

done ;  to  show  how  much  was  in  the  power  of  a 

few.    The  influence  of  a  good  landlord  can  only 

^    estimated  by  contrasting  it  with  the  terrible 

effects  of  a  bad ;  and  thus^  after  all  these  things, 

.  if  lie  could  not  quite  approve  the  theories,  he 

^noired  and  appreciated  the  good  practices  of  his 

host. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Earl  was  much  pleased 
wit;li  his  young  guest.  He  admired  his  high 
uit;eUect  and  strong  principles,  his  single-hearted 
ftnd  unselfish  character;  his  anxiety  to  learn,  and 
peirlaps,  also,  the  great  attention  he  paid  to  his 
discourses. 

**I    could    not    wish    you    a    better    friend, 
ixAi^^i)  he  observed  to  his  son,  "unless,  per- 
^I^«>  he  were  a  Tory.    But  I'm  afJraid  there's  no 
*^l>e  of  that.'' 

No  fear,  you  should  say :  for  if  there  were 
-^^  chance  of  it,  it  would  be  a  thing  to  fear. 
- .  ^y»  if  Charles  were  to  change  it  would  spoil 
-.  ^^  Entirely.  All  the  good  of  his  character  arises 
^  ^^  his  strong  principles  :  they  are  the  founda- 
^  of  all  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  that  is 
^t;   makes  him  so  consistent.    He  is  a  little 
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wild  in  some  of  his  notions,  it's  true,  but  there  is 
something  straightforward  and  honest  about  them 
all,  and  that's  only  because,  as  I  said  before,  they 
are  founded  on  principle/'^ 

'^Have  a  care,  Harry,  if  you  admire  his 
principles  so  much,  you  may  forget  your 
own/^ 

'^  Do  not  be  alarmed  on  that  score,  I  should 
hope  that  you  had  a  higher  estimate  of  my  cha- 
racter.   No,  no,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  cor- 
rupting each  other.     We  are  very  good  fTiend8,and 
we  understand  one  another.  We  are  neither  of  us  so 
prejudiced  as  to  be  blind  when  the  other's  righ^ 
or  so  infirm  as  to  give  up  when  we  know  he  is 
wrong.    A  man  may  change  his  mind,  I  suppose, 
or  alter  his  opinion,  but  principles  cannot  change. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  it,  I  know,  but  those 
changeable  fellows  have  no  principles  at  all,  de- 
pend on  it.    As  far  as  that  goes,  I  think  Whigs 
and  Tories  much  about  the  same ;  .there  are  good 
and  bad  men  eyery  where,  and  Charles  and  I,  you 
know,  are  the  good  samples  of  both  sidea.    But 
where  is  Charles,  by  the  bye?    I  am  going  to 
take  him  to  Bracksley  Hill,  he  has  not  seen  that 
fine  prospect  yet,  and  he's  wild  about  aoenery. 
Ah,  here  he  is.    Tou  unpunctual  fellow,  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  this  half4ipur.^ 

*'  Are  you  going  now  ?''  asked  the  Eail,  ^  I  will 
walk  with  you.^ 
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It  was  a  lovely  day ;  the  country  was  yet  white 
with  deep  snow,  which  seemed  to  defy  the  faint 
^^^^B  of  the  morning  sun.  An  air  of  cheerfulness 
'^ed  around,  spite  of  the  wintry  firost;  and  the 
cottages  and  humble  tenements,  all  clean  and  neatly 
^'i^Qged,  formed  not  the  least  interesting  portion 
^  the  scene. 

^It  looks  well,  Mr.  Arbridge,'^  said  the  Earl. 

^  It  does,  indeed.    It  must  be  glorious  in  the 

s^mer.      I   shall  be    anxious  to  return   and 
weit'^ 

^*  That's  a  poor  compliment  for  us/'  exclaimed 
*^Td  Hewiston,  "  you  will  be  glad  to  come  back 
ottly  to  see  the  country!  YouTl  never  do  for 
^^urtier,  Charley;  but  no  matter.  And  there 
•'^  plenty  of  places  as  good  as  this — Arbridge 
^^  Norford  for  instance." 

^  Bo  not  think  of  classing  Arbridge  and  Nor- 

'orid  together;  there  is  no  resemblance  between 

''*^Hn.    Indeed,  the  chief  reason  why  I  admire 

^^^    place  so  much,  is  because  it  affords  such 

*  ^^c^ntrast  to  Lord  Hetherford's." 

*^*  You  surprise  me !  Norford  Park  is  con- 
''^^red  magnificent !" 

*^  Yes,  Norford  Park  is  very  well ;  it  is  mag- 
^^^<5ent  I  was  delighted  with  it  at  first;  but 
^^   sight  of  the  village  destroyed  all  my  admi- 
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ration.  Tou  cannot  imagine  the  wretched  state 
of  the  poor  people  about  there.'^ 

*^  Indeed ;  I  am  very  well  aware  of  it,"  said 
Lord  Relton,  '^the  Duke  and  myself  agree  in 
politics,  but  we  differ  very  much  in  prac- 
tice/^ 

^^Tou  need  not  say  that,  my  dear  Sir;  the 
contrast  is  most  apparent.  Tet  I  cannot  exactly 
understand  where  the  difference  lies  :  I  perceive 
the  effect,  but  cannot  find  the  cause/' 

"  It  is  very  simple,^*  observed  Lord  Hewiston, 
"the  Duke  tries  to  benefit  himself  by  getting 
all  he  can  from  his  tenants,  and  giving  them 
little  or  nothing  in  return :  while  my  father  finds 
the  only  way  to  benefit  himself,  is  to  benefit 
them.  I  assure  you,  he  is  well  paid  for  all  he 
does/' 

"  What,  Harry,''  said  his  father,  '^  you  reduce 
both  to  the  selfish  principle,  eh  ?  Ton  say  no* 
thmg  about  the  duties  a  landlord  owes  his 
tenants^  which  are  surely  far  higher  than  any 
personal  considerations." 

"Indeed,  I  should  think  so,"  exclaiined  Ar- 
bridge.  "  I  know  well  Lord  Hetherford'a  ideu 
are  different  from  yours;  but  I  want  to  onder^ 
stand  the  difference  of  your  actions.  Hoir  is 
it  the  people  are  so  much  better  here }— Do 
you  give  higher  wages  ?" 
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^The  wages  depend  on  the  farmers,  though 

^ey  are   greatly    inflaenced  by   the   landlord. 

%  rents  are  much  lower  than  the  Duke's,  but 

I'lQ  no  loser  thereby.     It's  a  narrow-sighted 

policy  to  compel  the  farmers  to  pay  such  high 

'^ts,  that  they  are  unable  to  cultivate  the  land, 

^d  then  we  all  lose ;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot 

P^  good  wages,  or  employ    many  labourers, 

Iience  the  place  is  infested  with  idle,  discontented 

^^,  ever  ready  to  injure  property,  or  commit 

»y  ^olence." 

*^But  the  chief  cause  of  the  comfort  here,'* 

»id  Lord   Hewiston,  "is  owing  to  the  allot- 

ttients — I  am  sure  of  it.    You  see,  Charles,  each 

^^  these  cottages  has  a  piece  of  ground  either 

^^tached  to  it,  or  at  a  little  distance,  and  this 

^  ^  source  of  great  happiness  to  the  people." 

*^  Yes,  I  know  that  from  experience,"  repUed 
*^  friend ;  "  my  uncle  is  a  great  advocate  for  the 
P^^^.  All  the  people  at  Arbridge  have  these 
^J-cJ-gardens— as  I  think  they  are  called." 

^^  Allotment  is  the  proper  name,"  exclaimed 
7^^  Eari,  **that  puts  the  thing  in  its  proper 
^^t  at  once.  It  shows  that  the  ground  is 
^^^^tted  as  a  favour,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
'^SVit.  Now  a  garden  or  field  does  not  express 
^^►t :  gardens  and  fields  are  common  things." 
** There  spoke  the  Tory,"  thought  Charles; 
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he  continued  aloud  :  ^^  Many  of  our  people  have 
got  on  exceedingly  well  in  consequence  of  these 
attotments.  Some,  who  were  so  poor  they  could 
hardly  pay  the  rent  for  a  very  small  piece  of 
land,  have  now  doubled  and  trebled  it.  Others 
have  become  small  farmers  or  market-gardeners 
themselves ;  but  I  dare  say  you  have  the  same 
here.'' 

*'  Not  at  all ;  that  is  a  thing  which  I '  disapprove 
of  entirely.  My  object  is  not  to  raise  the  men 
above  their  condition,  but  to  make  them  con- 
tented as  they  are.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
but  a  very  small  portion,  just  enough  to  make 
a  good  addition  to  the  labourers'  wages,  but  not 
sufficient  to  do  without  them.  If  you  make 
them  independent  farmers,  not  labourers,  you 
destroy  all  the  good  of  the  thing  at  once.'' 

"  I  see  we  differ  entirely,"  observed  Arbridge. 
'^  I  should  wish  to  see  these  poor  people  raised, 
as  much  as  possible,  above  their  present  con- 
dition. Why,  our  chief  happiness  consists  in 
hope.  Would  you  not  give  them  that?  Would 
you  say  to  a  hard-working,  honest  man,  '  a 
labourer  you  are,  and  a  labourer  you  must  remain ; 
earn  daily  enough  for  your  daily  support,  but 
never  hope  to  be  better  off  than  you  are  now.'* 

*  For  thesey  and  many  other  suggestionSy  I  must  ae- 
knowledge   my  obligations  to  a  very  intereetiDg   little 
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My  imclc  argues  very  differently.    He  is  always 

encouraging  them  to  work  hard,  and  get  on; 

and  the  industrious  do  get  on,  and  by  their 

eumple  the  idle  are  reformed.    As  I  said  before, 

many  poor  &milies  are  now  quite  respectable  and 

independent — that    is    to    say,    independent  of 

otheps,  they  are  of  course  dependant  on  their 

own  exertions ;  and  that  is  the  only  dependance 

I  think  any  man  should  feel/^ 

''We  do  indeed  differ,  Mr.  Arbridge." 

''Then  change  the  subject,'^  exclaimed  Lord 

Hewiston,  ''it's  no  use  arguing  on  a  subject, 

when  both  sides  are  convinced  they  are  right. 

'^y  talk  of  something  else ;  that's  the  way  I 

^ys  manage  when  Charles  begins  any  dis- 

^^on  about  the  Com  Laws,  or  any  of  those 

^gs,  on  which  my  mind  is  made  up.    He  is 

'^ch  a  logician,  you  know,  it's  no  use  arguing 

^th  him.     Hell  confound  you  with  his  deduc- 

^^^ft,  and  conclusions,  and  confusions.     He  can^t 

Evince  me,  because  I  know  he  is  wrong ;  and 

'  ^^^ti't  answer  him,  because  he  makes  out  such 

^  plausible  case  :  so  it's  best  to  leave  it  alone, — 

*'  ^  only  a  waste  of  time." 

Very  prudent,"  observed  his  father,  '*  if  that 

^'^^y^^e— "The  Perils  of  the   Nation;"    the  perusal   of 
^^%  was,  indeed,  mainly  instmmental  in  directing  my 
***^«^tion  to  the  sorrows  of  the  poor. 
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plan  were  generally  adopted,  we  should  have  no 
disputes." 

^^  Nay,  I  rather  think,^  said  Arbridge,  ^  Harry 
is  afraid  of  me.  He  fears  I  will  conyince  his 
reason  against  his  will.'' 

'^  I  should  hope  not.  Why,  Harry  is  not  so 
easily  finghtened ;  and  I  am  sure  he  understands 
the  Com  Laws  thoroughly.  I  showed  him  the 
facts  of  the  case  years  ago.  Whatever  your 
powers  of  argument,  I  am  sure  that  there  he  is 
invincible." 

^^But  Charles  offers  to  answer  every  argu- 
ment 1  can  bring  forward,  so  no  wonder  I  shrink 
frt>m  the  contest.'^ 

'^  I  trust  he  is  not  so  presumptuous — '^ 

^Oh,  pray  leave  politics  for  a  while,''  cried 
the  young  Lord,  impatiently;  ''it's  treason  to 
speak  of  such  things  here.  This  is  Bracluley 
Hill,  the  sovereign  court  of  nature.  Admire 
her  beauties;  here,  Charles,  look  round-— look 
there  r 

It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  sight.  They  atood 
upon  a  rising  ground;  beneath  them  lay  the 
broad  expanse  of  country,  now  white  with  lie 
untrodden  snow,  which  served  to  make  the  t^ 
motest  distance  visible.  Although  the  hand  of 
art  had  done  nothing  here,  the  scene  •oemad 
scarcely  natural — ^rather^  it  was  m  ^impae   of 
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biij  land.  This  was  far  different  from  the  glow- 
ing sunset,  the  smiling  beauties  of  the  verdant 
pUn;  but  it  had  other  charms — it  was  the  very 
emblem  of  purity  and  peace.  Alas !  of  earthly 
parity  and  peace,  for  the  same  sun,  but  just 
come  forth  in  brightness,  for  a  short  while  in- 
creased its  beauty,  and  made  it  more  apparent; 
botthat  same  sunbeam  should,  in  a  little  time, 
melt  that  fair  beauty,  and  destroy  it  all !  Thus 
^  It  with  our  peace  and  purity — the  sunshine 
of  the  world's  prosperity  shall  dissipate  the  one, 
^  breath  of  the  world's  slander,  sully  the  other's 
whiteness. 

But  not  of  this  thought  our  friends,  gazing  with 

^Qiiration    on    the   scene ;    and,    indeed,    well 

Worthy  was  it  of  admiration.      What  various 

'^HkiB  the  snow  assumed,  and  yet  how  beautiful 

^^  all !    There  it  seemed,  one  unbroken  mass  of 

^otless  white ;  here  it  just  tinted,  slightly  and 

^'^^Cefully,  the  withered  boughs  of  many  a  noble 

^^a  clothing  them,    as   it    were,  with  a  new 

'Oli^gg^    There  were  the  cottages,  clearly  defined 

T  t^t  fidr  outline,  and  here  the  village  church, 

^^     village  graves— how  meet  that  snow-white 

'^^^  of  purity  seemed  for  the  sacred  place  ! 

^t  a  slight  distance  might  be  seen  a  ruined 
^'^'er,  the  weight  of  ages  in  its  crumbling  form, 
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the  £ro8t  of  winter  on  its  hoary  brow.  It 
seemed  like  some  grim  hermit  looking  upoi 
the  youth  and  strength  around— -some  might} 
record  of  the  past^  telling  of  what  had  been,  anc 
showing  what  all  must,  alas  !  soon  become.  But 
the  most  beautiful  sight  of  all  was  where  the  hiUi 
abruptly  stopped,  and  by  a  rugged  predpia 
descended  to  the  plain ;  along  the  height  a  gentk 
stream  had  flowed,  then  in  a  wild  cataract  hac 
fallen  down  the  steep  declivity.  The  stream  was 
now  all  frozen — the  very  waterfall  was  there  ii 
ice,  as  though  congealed  even  as  it  fell.  / 
tree  that  grew  on  the  hill  side,  hanging  across 
had  bathed  its  branches  in  the  falling  shower 
that  shower  congealed  now  hung  suspended  firon 
its  trembling  boughs.  It  all  seemed  magic,  i 
was  as  though  the  enchanter's  wand,  in  oni 
short  instant,  had  transfixed  the  whole.  Am 
it  was  magic — surely  no  potent  wizard  waa  e?e 
so  wonderful,  so  powerful,  so  amasung,  as  gentk 
genial,  kind,  yet  awful  Nature ! 

^'  I  thought  it  would  delight  you,^  ezdaimei 
Lord  Hewiston,  as  his  firiend  looked  aromidi] 
silent  wonder  "  It  is  enough  to  pleaae  a  atok 
Are  you  so  rapt  you  cannot  speak  ?^ 

**  Words  are  indeed  wanting  to  erfft&m  m] 
sentiments;  yet  what  need  I  say?     I  tboofjti 
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you  jesting  when  you  spoke  of  the  beauties  of 
the  snow;  but  now  I  own  you  are  right.  Much 
u  I  love  the  sunshine — no  one  more^  yet  even  its 
gcdden  splendour  cannot  match  this^  certainly 
cannot  surpass  it.'* 

^'Yoa  are  enthusiastic,  but  you  always  are. 
^dl,  admire  as  long  as  you  please,  and  when  you 
^  tired,  weHl  walk  back  again/' 

Charles  would  never  have  tired  of  such  a 
%ht.  Yet  fearing  to  detain  his  friends,  he  at 
length  reluctantiy  withdrew. 

Tfaey  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  then 
'poke  of  trifling  subjects,  and  at  last  the  Earl 
ol>served: 

*^  We  had  not  finished  our  discourse  about  the 
Com  Laws ;  surely,  Harry,  you  were  not  afraid 
rf  an  argument  ?^' 

**  Oh  no,  only  I  don't  Uke  arguing  with  Charles; 
^es  alL'* 

^  Well,  I  confess  I  should  like  to  hear  you ; 
^C    Arbridge    is     so     confident    of   his    own 
^iUties.^' 
^^  No,  not  of  his  abilities,"  exclaimed  Arbridge, 
^^t  confident  of  the  justice  of  his  cause/' 
**  Well,  as  you  please ;   but  I  should  like  to 
"^^i*  you  for  curiosity,  and  perhaps  you  might 
^^^ert  me  too.    Come,  Harry/' 
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<'  Oh,  pray  excuse  me.  Of  all  things  in  thi 
world  I  hate  a  political  discussion.  If  you  wan 
to  hear  him,  ask  him  yourself,  he  has  enough  t 
say.** 

^'Tou  are  an  idle  fellow,  Harry.  Well,  Mr 
Arbridge,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  famous  logic 
that  frightens  this  poor  boy ;  you  are  eloquent  ] 
know,  pray  let  me  hear  you." 

"Nay,  Sir,  I  would  rather  follow  Harry*i 
example  and  decline  such  a  fruitless  task ;  how 
ever,  rather  than  you  should  think  me  doubt* 
ful  of  its  merits  I  will  briefly  state  my  opinion- 
it  does  not  require  any  eloquence ;  it  is  a  plait 
case.  A  heavy  tax  is  placed  on  foreign  com 
to  prevent  its  entering  this  country,  and  thui 
bread  is  made  dear, — your  Lordship  will  admil 
that?  Now,  for  my  part,  this  one  reason  if 
sufficient — our  people  are  many  of  them  starving, 
and  the  Com  Laws  make  bread  dear :— surely  in  i 
prim&  facie  view  there  is  ground  enough  for  m  re- 
peal. Yet  I  know  it  will  not  do  to  act  firom  im- 
pulse; every  cause,  however  humane,  must  be 
weighed  and  measured ;  we  must  study  the  prm 
and  com.  I  have  done  so  to  tiie  best  of  m] 
ability,  and  I  must  confess,  I  have  finmd 
very  little  against  me.  There  is  one  thing  I 
know  that  greatly  agUates  tbe  landlords— tbej  will 
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excuse  my  frankness,  I  speak  generally — it  is 
likely,  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  the  repeal  would 
greatly  reduce  their  rents.  Now  many  of  them 
think  far  less  of  the  good  of  the  country  than  the 
g(K)d  of  the  country  gentlemen  ;  and  I  can  under- 
stand their  objections.  I  can  understand  such 
men  as  Lord  Hctherford,  but  certainly  not  such 
men  as  the  Earl  of  Relton/' 

"  You  do  me  honour — but  I  will  not  interrupt 

you/* 

"  Now  your  TiOrdship  has  admitted  that  rents 
^  too  high,  so  you  will  approve  of  their  reduc- 
tion.  Yet  I  suppose  you  too  have  many  objec- 
tions.    'Dependance    on  foreigners,*    perhaps? 
^u!  what  a  worn-out,  hacknied  phrase  that  is. 
It  sounds  so  patriotic — it  is  so  absurd.     Why, 
^e  are  dependant  on  foreigners  for  everything, 
^i  they  on  us — we  are  all  dependant  on  each 
^^r,  though  we  hear  nothing  about  it.    Are  we 
^^^  dependant  for  tea,  for  sugar,  for  cotton,  for 
^'^des  innumerable  and  indispensable  ?   Yet  why 
^  it  dependance  ?  That  does  sound  rather  de- 
^'^^g.    We  do  not  want  to  take  the  corn  as  a 
^Hty;  we  will  buy  it — exchange  for  it.     It  is 
*y  the  common  relation  of  buyer  and  seller; 
^*^y  there  is  nothing  dependant  in  that.*' 
''  But  in  time  of  war  P 
*  In  time  of  war!     Was   such  an  argument 

'^OL.   I.  M 
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erer  used  in  any  other  case  ?  Shall  we  eyer  be 
at  war  with  all  the  world?  Even  suppose  wq 
should  be  so  inclined^  we  could  not  then  afford 
it.  By  the  time  we  are  ready  to  fight  with  all 
our  neighbours,  their  com  will  be  so  necessary  to 
us,  our  manufactures  so  necessary  to  them^  that 
neither  side  will  be  able  to  continue,  or  perhaps 
ever  commence  a  war.  I  think  this  argument  is 
all  in  our  favour.  You  ask,  what  shall  we  do  in 
time  of  war  ?  And  I  tell  you,  we  will  have  no  wars. 
Commerce  is  the  fostering  mothenof  peace.  Look 
at  the  old  times,  when  small  tribes  of  savages 
banded  together,  at  variance  with  all  the  rest-— till 
civilization  came,  and  gave  them  new  wants,  and 
made  them  necessary  to  each  other.  Then  they 
united  in  towns  and  kingdoms,  each  worloDg  fiir 
the  whole,  the  whole  for  eadi.  Their  mutual 
dissensions  ceased;  they  had  become,  if  you  irill^ 
dq)€ndant  on  each  other.  What  Civiliiatum  has 
done  for  individual  countries.  Commerce  is  doing 
for  the  world.  All  nations  are  becoming  iibqq»« 
sary  to  each  other— dependant  on  each  otheTy  and 
for  their  mutual  benefit.  This  is  well  known  ^|sd 
practically  acknowledged.  We  fireely  tend  onr  An 
brics  to  the  foreigner^  we  gladly  reoeivelua  natnnl 
or  artificial  products ;  butoom  we  will  not  hsve^wd 
why?  Why  is  that  to  be  esoepted^that^  dio  noit 
necessary  of  all  thii^ ?    Shall  I  teUyoa?  .  Be- 
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cause,  in  England,  the  power  is  vested  in  the 
owners  of  land ;  who  gain  all  their  money  from 
corn.  If  that  were  cheap,  they  would  be  losers ; 
uid  as  they  make  the  laws,  they  take  care  to 
avert  such  a  calamity/' 

"Very  plausible,  truly! — but  without  going 
over  your  arguments,  let  me  ask  you  this :  look 
bx  a  moment  at  the  farmers  and  labourers — 
a  laije  and  industrious  class ;  foreign  corn  comes 

• 

^  and  their  '  occupation  is  gone/    Your  humane 
laws  will  ruin  thousands/^ 

'^  Our  present  laws  are  starving  tens  of  thou- 
aads.  But  can  you,  for  one  moment,  believe 
^  fiurmers  will  suffer  ?  They  will  get  less 
fof  thdr  com^  of  course,  but  then  they  will 
P7  less  rent;  and  they  must  turn  all  their 
CDeigies  to  competing  with  the  ^foreigners.'  I 
We  heard  it  said,  the  lands  will  go  out  of 
Ovation.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be 
^^^  cared  for.  Then  neither  landlord  nor 
'^^t  can  afford  to  have  his  lands  half- 
^'^i&ed  and  half-cultivated.  No,  he  must,  by 
^pfovmg  his  now  neglected  soil,  render  it  more 
PNuctive  than  it  was  before;  and  doubt  not 
^"^  will  be  done.  How  it  grieves  me  to  hear 
^  cry  of,  ^Protection — protection  to  British 
Jndrntry/  Why  industry  can  protect  itself! 
*  ^  tempted  to  raise  a  counter  cry,  *  Food — 
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food  for  British  people.'  But  I  have  said  eno 
I  do  not  presume  to  hope  I  can  con^ 
you — you,  one  of  the  '  fanner's  friends.*  I  k 
you  will  excuse  me  when  I  say,  that  I  tl 
such  friends  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 
'  farmer's  friends'  are  friends  of  their  own  pock 
protection  to  industry  means — protection  to  r 
These  are  my  opinions ;  I  have  spoken  frar 
If  you  are  not  convinced,  I  hope  you  are 
offended." 

"  Not  at  all.     Harry  is  right ;  you  are  a 
specious  pleader.    You  have  the  useful  talei 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause, 
do  not  think  I  am  silenced ;  I  can  answer  all 
have  said." 

'^  Oh,  not  to-day,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hewist 
^^  hang  politics,  I'm  sick  of  them.  But  if  ] 
Lordship  wishes,  I'll  withdraw.'^ 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  must  leave  you ;  I 
Bingham  there,  and  I  want  to  speak  with  I 
But  1  will  follow  you  shortly — and  then, 
Arbridge,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  ^*  then  for 
revenge !" 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne. 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own, 
And  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw. 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law. 

GOLDSMITH. 


Visitors  were  now  daily  arriving  at  Helton 
^^tle ;  but  before  the  general  company  assembled, 
^^rt  Hewiston  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  maternal 
'^Cile,  who  lived  at  some  distance^  and  with  whom 
^  'Was  a  great  favourite.  Charles,  of  course,  ac- 
^^^panied  him,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  great 
^^^dness.  Sir  John  Singleton  was  a  very  different 
°^^ii  from  his  brother-in-law, — a  staunch  Whig  in 
Politics,  yet  in  some  respects  his  views  were  even 
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less  liberal  than  the  ElarPs — so  trae  is  it,  tb 
names  have  little  to  do  with  principles.  On 
apparent  difference  in  Whigs  and  Tories  consist 
in  their  opinion  of  popular  influence.  Th 
Tories  think  more  of  the  court  and  aristocFBC] 
the  Whigs  profess  to  think  only  of  the  peopl 
at  large.  Yet  how  little  do  either,  as  a  part] 
care  for  the  welfare  of  the  mass  1  To  judge  froi 
the  repeated  assertions  of  statesmen  on  eithc 
side^  it  would  seem  that  national  prosperity  mean 
the  power  of  their  own  party,  and  the  fall  c 
England  depends  on  the  ruin  of  a  faction. 

Short-sighted  men  !  their  own  visions  hav 
blinded  them.  How  little  could  the  crown  ani 
aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  "  great  Whij 
fimnilies''  on  the  other,  ensure  the  happiness  o 
the  prosperity  of  l9ie  country?  Is  it  to  thes 
classes,  who  would  monopolize  all  wisdom,  al 
wealth,  and  all  power  ?— Is  it  to  these,  Englani 
owes  her  present  greatness?  What  is  it  tha 
makes  her  respected  and  feared  by  foreigi 
nations  ?— The  dread  of  tyrants — the  refuge  of  tb< 
oppressed  ?  What  bears  her  flag  in  triumph  ovn 
every  sea,  and  plants  it  firmly  in  many  a  diaCm' 
land  ?  Aided  by  the  glorious  power  of  steam,  hei 
myriad  engines  daily  revolve  with  lightning  speed 
in  their  swift  career  creating  out  of  chaot.  TIm 
*^  monarchs  of  the  deep''  transport  her  fidnics  tc 
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distant  marts,  to  clothe  the  naked  savage  of  the 
West,  or  give  another  luxury  to  the  loxurioas 
Etttarns.  Her  colonies  stretch  far  and  wide,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  upon  her  empire  the 
nm  nerer  sets — upon  her  equal  he  never  shines. 
But  why  enumerate  the  greatness,  the  wealth,  the 
power  of  England  now  1  It  is  a  theme  known  to 
*It-written  in  the  broad  lines  of  truth,  to  be 
kmed  in  the  daily  lessons  of  experience.  If  then 
W  ^ry  shine  thus  obviously,  may  we  not  ask 
to  what  or  whom  she  owes  it  ?  What  is  it  that  has 
made  the  ^^  little  island  of  the  painted  Britons  '^ 
^  rival  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  past— the 
^vy  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  modem 
^^Oi^i  the  nursing  mother  of  commerce; — the 
>Qetiopolis  of  the  world  ?  Have  her  Kings  done 
^^  her  Princes,  her  aristocracy  ? 

the  birds  of  prey  collecting  round  a  dead 
which  they  could  never  have  brought 
^"^ :  so  do  the  noble  aristocrats  flourish  in  a 
I'^^t  country,  which  they  themselves  could  never 
^Ve  raised  up.  The  glory  of  England  is  due  to 
^^  people  alone !  Some  may  hesitate  to  admit, 
^^^  none  dare  deny  this.  Her  people  fought 
^^  conquered  on  land  and  sea;  they  worked 
^^>fniously  at  the  arts  of  peace;  with  untiring 
P^'^knce  and  enduring  fortitude  they  toiled  on  in 
^^  hour  of  difficulty;  with  noble  daring  and 
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intrepid  gallantry  they  stood  forth  in  the  time  c 
danger ;  they  dared — and  they  conquered  !  Th 
"  rapid  Greeks'*  were  not  more  brave,  the  ^'  stead 
Romans  **  more  enduring. 

England's  people  were  soldiers,  and  henc< 
h  er  glorious  victories : — her  people  were  sailors 
hence  her  naval  supremacy : — her  people  wer 
merchants,  hence  her  wide-spread  commerce  :- 
her  people  were  artizans,  hence  her  manufac 
tures :  —  her  people  were  studious,  hence  he 
great  intelligence  : — her  people  were  colonist! 
hence  her  extended  territories.  As  individual 
they  have  given  her  poets,  philosophers^  states 
men,  heroes,  mechanics,  astronomers,  conqueror 
and  discoverers — discoverers  also  in  the  realms  c 
mind.  Such  are  her  people  as  individuals,  whil 
as  a  whole,  they  have  made  their  country  whi 
she  is.  And  now,  after  their  toils  and  trouble 
their  hard-won  fights  and  dear-bought  victorie 
shall  the  people  of  England,  the  people  ( 
Britain,*  be  denied  that  glory  which  is  all  the; 
own  ? 

*  In  this  and  in  every  other  place  where  "  the  People  < 
England/'  or  "  the  People  of  Britain  "  are  mentioned,  I 
it  understood  that  I  speak  of  the  people  of  England,  and  < 
Scotland,  and  of  Ireland, — we  have  no  comprehensive  t«n 
for  the  whole  three,  but  surely  to  speak  of  one  is  to  spea 
of  all ;  their  interests  are  incorporate  and  indivisihle.  "  Ai 
they  not  brethren  ?" 
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Charles  mused  on  these  subjects  while  taking  a 
farewell  ramble  through  the  gardens  of  Singleton 
Manor.  The  conversation  of  his  host  had  sug- 
gested some  such  thoughts^  for  Sir  John,  desirous 
of  converting  his  Tory  nephew  and  his  too  *'  liberal" 
companion  to  the  wiser  doctrines  of  Whiggism, 
had  expatiated  largely  upon  the  surpassing  merits 
of  hb  own  party,  and  the  fallacious  and  erroneous 
opinions  of  all  others.  And  Arbridge  had  listened 
to  him  till,  grown  weary  of  a  discourse  in  which 
the  arguments  seemed  to  him  but  specious 
sophisms,  and  in  which  feuds  of  factions  were 
ycleped  **  struggles  of  principles  ;^^  he  was  glad 
to  retreat  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Muring  on  what  he  had  heard,  he  turned  joyfully 
*way  from  contemplating  the  paltry  diflferences 
rf  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  think  upon  a  party 
greater  far  than  all  —  the  mighty  multitude. 
Though  adopting  no  political  cognomen,  he  was 

• 

^  one  respect  certainly  a  radical, — he  loved  always 
^  find  the  root  (radix)  of  every  thing.  And 
^^^IBng  to  mind  all  Sir  John  had  been  saying  of 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  England,  he  recognised 
the  true  cause  of  such  prosperity  in  the  mighty 
^Mevements  of  the  English  people.  "  Ed  to  son 
t^tartp  cried  exultingly  the  young  painter, 
S*2bg  with  admiration  on  the  glowing  works  of 
^>  and  with  a  joy  as  intense,  and  an  enthusiasm 
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as  feirent.  Lord  Arbridge  now  exclaimed,  ^  And  1 
too,  am  of  the  people !" 

Nerertheless  he  was  in  practice  no  radical 
no  leveUer ;  he  agreed  with  the  poet,  that  ^  som 
are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest ;  more  rich 
more  wise,''  but  also  he  did  not  ^  infer  fron 
hence "  that  the  highest  should  be  arrogant,  o 
the  lowliest  oppressed.  Looking  on  all  men  a 
equals,  though  their  station  might  differ,  h 
thought  their  rights  should  still  be  the  same 
All  are  members  of  one  common  fsimily,  som 
to  prepare  food,  or  clothes,  or  houses ;  others  t 
give  directions  or  make  laws.  And  how  well  th 
poor  obey  those  laws,  in  framing  which  they  hav* 
no.  voice: — laws  which  bear  impress  of  thd 
origin.  As  a  great  artist  scarce  needed  to  sig 
his  work,  its  style  proclaimed  its  author-— so  ou 
statutes  have  no  need  to  be  inscribed  *^  laws  mad 
by  the  rich,  the  landlords,  the  exdusives,^  iket 
style  can  likewise  show  their  authors'  nmmei 
But  this  class  legislation  destroys  its  ow 
intentions,  it  harms  not  one  cLass,  but  all ; 
benefits  none  ;  as  Talleyrand  would  say,  **  It  i 
worse  than  a  fault,  ii  is  a  mutake"  The  grai 
cannot  flourish,  while  the  poor  decline. 

Mutual  wints  our  bappinen  inereaaa 

An  Nature's  diffmncs  makes  all  Nature's  pwca. 

The  rich  oould  not  be  rich  without  the  laboa 
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of  the  poor;  the  poor  could  not  live  with- 
out employment  from  the  rich ;  and  this  is  fair 
enough. 

While  Arbridge  reflected  thus,  he  could  agree 

with  the  arguments  neither  of  Whigs  nor  Tories. 

He  lespected  and  admired  individuals  on  both 

sidesy  but  the  factions,  as  factions^  he  despised. 

Tet  he  did  not  return  to  the  republican  visions 

he  had  once  indulged.   The  more  he  studied  past 

^ry^  the  more  he  examined  the  present ;  the 

OBore  be  reflected  on  laws  and  government^  the 

gi^ater  became  his  admiration  for  the  English 

constitution.     How  deeply  he  lamented  the  evils 

which  still  clung  to  it^  the  numerous  imperfections 

which  veiled  its  beauties*     He  desired  a  general, 

^  thorough  reform — not  a  revolution.     He  would 

fiot  destroy  nor  even  embellish^  but  simply  restore 

^  to  its  pristine  symmetry.      As  a  fair  statue 

^^^^vered  with  the  dust  of  ages^  partly  defaced  by  vul-* 

8^  baiids^  yet  amid  its  disfigurements  the  classic 

^iitline  is  still  distinguished— its  present  blemishes 

^'^    serve    to  show  how  great    it  might  have 

^ti,  how  great  it  still  may  be.    Where  is  the 

'^'^^  that  would  dare  destroy  it  i     No,  rather 

^^  the  careful  artist  come — let  him  admire  while 

^  *'etouches,  let  him  respect  while  he  improves— 

^^    '^eeds  no  real  alteration: — yet  how  diflFerent 

^^  it  seem  when  restored  to  beautiful  simplicity. 
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eye,  whose  scent  perfumes  the  air.    Beho 

sloping  la\vn,  the  stately  avenue,  the  noble 
yet  some  things  spoil  the  glorious  scene 
choicest  flowers  are  choked  with  deadly  ^ 
the  grass  grows  wild  and  rank;  the 
trees  are  covered  with  creeping  ivy,  th 
pairs  their  growth  and  cripples  their 
strength .  Where  is  the  beauty  which  please< 
a  distance  ?  On  nearer  view  all  appears  wron 
no,  the  beauty  still  is  there^  though  hidden,  1 
shrq^ded ;  forbear  to  touch  it  with  a  careles 
— all  must  not  be  destroyed.  Remove  buti 
crescences,  which  disfigure,  not  adorn  it ;  tak 
but  the  bad,  and  all  will  be  bright  and  beai 

Charles  wandered  on  in  busy  reverie,  hu 
brought  these  images  to  his  mind,  and  he  £ 
force  of  the  comparison. 

"  Yet,  nothmg  here  is  perfect  V^  he  excl 
^'  all  earthly  things  require  constant  change 
stant  reform.  Could  we  now  submit  to  the  la 
customs  of  ancient  times  ?  Thev  are  unauiter 
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oar  reforms.  The  creatures  of  extremes,  either  we 
submit  humbly  to  obsolete  custom,  that  our  com- 
mon sense  condemns,  and  galling  oppression,  that 
ovfree  nature  scorns.     Either  we  submit  too 
^mely,  or  we  rebel  too  fiercely ; — we  rise  in  ven- 
S^Qce  destroying  good  and  bad.     Both  extremes 
^^  alike  wrong ;  all  excess  is  wrong.    Let  us  be 
'^either  slaves  nor  tyrants ;  we  will  not  submit  to 
^iains,  nor  seek  to  break  them  with  the  sword ;  let 
^^be  free,  reasoning, thinking  men.  Let  reason  per- 
^de  our  actions,  and  be  our  guide.    This  is  no 
Paltry  struggle,  nor  fierce  rebellion — the  victory 
^^  the  people  must  be  achieved  with  other  and 
'^^bler  weapons;  our  arms  shall  be 

"  The  power  of  thought,  the  maf^c  of  the  mind.V 
The  people  now  think  and  reason  for  them- 
Ives;    they  feel   their  rights,  and   they  know 
m  duties.    They  are  submissive  to  the  laws, 
^t^edient  to  their  rulers — ^but  let  us  not  exact  a 
lind  obedience.     They  must  not  only  obey  the 
*^Xter,  but  respect  the  spirit  of  the    law ;  they 


ust  feel  that  it  is  based  on  justice,  and  none 

ill  yield  more  readily.     Spite  of  the  faults  and 

ions  of  human  nature,  there  is  no  instinctive 

^nciple  of  right  and  wrong  in  every  heart ;  a  love 

^^*good  in  the  abstract.  The  worst  men  will  respect 

^^^ue  in  others ;  the  most  depraved  will  listen, 

^^^hen  they  know  the  speaker  is  pure  and  honest. 
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And  how  needful  is  it,  that  all  our  laws 
should  have  these  qualities! — that  they  should 
command  approval,  when  even  they  cannot  ensure 
submission,  Tlie  most  ignorant  are  very 
cunning  here.  They  can  discover  the  cloven  foot 
of  selfishness  peeping  beneath  the  l^islator's 
robe;  they  know  when  their  betters  are  acting  for 
themselves,  and  dutifully  enough,  they  follow  their 
example. 

But  all  this  must  change,  andspeedily, — even  now 
it  is  at  hand,  if  not  already  come.  The  mighty  voice 
is  rising  through  the  land,  softly  and  gently  as 
the  evening  zephyr.    Forbear,   oh,  ye  in  power, 
forbear  your  vain  attempts!  seek  not  to  drown 
that  small  still  voice  by  your  harsh  tones  ! — check 
it,  and  it  will  swell  in  strength,  in  power,  loud  and 
awful  as  the  thunder,  stern  and  terrible  as  the 
whirlwind.     But  why  should  ye  fear  the  mighty 
movement,  ye  great  ones  of  the  earth,  if,  as  you 
have  often  boasted,  your  object  is  to  do  good  ? 
If  through  all  the  tortuous  paths,  the  intricate 
mazes  of  state  policy,  the  welfare  of  the  people 
was,  indeed,  the  goal  for  which  you  aimed  ?   Now 
is   your  time  for  triumph; — the  truth  of  your 
protestations  will  be  proved,  wiU  shine  clear  as 
the   noon-day;   you  are  now  to  be   weighed  in 
the  balance  ;  see  that  you  be  not  wanting. 

**  It  will  indeed  be  a  glorious  day  for  Englandj''  • 
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cried  Arbridge,  exultingly,  '^  it  will  indeed  be  a  glo- 
rious day^  when  the  mutual  righta  and  dependance 
ofall  shall  be  freely  and  openlyacknowledged;  when 
justice  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  rich,  not  con- 
descension   and    benevolence;    when    the  poor 
shall    dare  look    up   with   confidence^  and  own 
Ho  master  of  their  conscience  but  their  Maker  I 
How    different  is    history    from    reality?    how 
glorious^  how  happy  seem  the  annals  of  the  past 
***yet  we  only  see  the  surface.    Our  history  now 
Dtiight  be  the  theme  of  admiration  in  future  times, 
did  the  historian  only  tell  of  external  prosperity ; 
let  him  not  attempt  to  pourtray  the  real  state  of 
the  country ;  to  show  the  selfishness  of  some,  the 
degradation  of  many ;  to  show  how  starving  want, 
n  grimj   gaunt  skeleton,  sits   side   by  side  with 
grandeur   in    his  ermine  robe — let  him  not  at- 
^mpt  it !     No  common  pen  could  tell  it  truly ; 
%jid  if    it  did  survive,  posterity    would  recoil  in 
horror  from  the  tale ;  for  posterity  will  be  wiser, 
must    be — shall    be    wiser.      The    measure    of 
^Wretchedness  is  full  !   Let  me  but  witness  the 
glorious  change  ;  may  I  assist,  however  feebly, 
In  the  glorious   work — let  me  but    witness  the 
];iromi8ed    redemption    of    the    long    suffering 
l^eople,   and  death    may    come  when  it  will,   I 
^hall  have  lived  enough — that  hour  should  gladly 
l>e  my  last  !'* 
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Thus  argued  the  enthusiastic  youth.  Call  him 
wild,  visionary,  ridiculous,  if  you  will,  but  the 
wisest  and  the  calmest  might  envy  him  his  feel- 
ings. They  were  pure,  they  were  heavenly,  for 
they  overflowed  with  love, — with  love  the  most 
ardent  and  sincere  for  every  being  that  bore  the 
name  of  man.  And  he  was  happier,  wrapt  in 
those  wild  dreams,  than  the  monarch  on  his 
throne,  surrounded  by  courteous  peers; — than 
the  minister  reckoning  his  hundred  majority; — 
than  the  miser  adding  to  his  stores  of  wealth,  or 
even  the  youth  of  genius  crowned  with  his  first 
laurels,  or  the  glad  lover  hearing  the  soft  accep- 
tance of  his  suit. 

All  these  are  happy,  but  their  happiness  has 
in  it  something  of  selfishness.  Charity  may  well 
be  called  the  first  of  virtues,  it  is  the  purest  feel- 
ing of  our  nature  :  love,  refined  from  human  pas- 
sions— the  pure  love  of  our  fellow-beings,  second 
only  to  our  love  of  God. 

Arbridge  was  summoned  from  his  bright 
dreams  to  the  realities  of  life.  Leaning  against 
a  withered  tree,  buried  in  reflection,  he  had  not 
heard  his  friend  approaching,  when  Lord  Hewis- 
ton  stood  before  him. 

**  Behold  the  philosopher!''  lie  exclaimed. 
*'  Why,  Charles,  I  have  sought  you  &r  and  near. 
The  horses  are  ready,  and  Sir  John  is  waiting  to 
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say  farewell.  Are  you  ignorant  of  that  wise  sen- 
tence, tempus  Jiigit  ?  Why,  what  on  earth  are 
you  thinking  of  ?^ 

The  gay  voice  of  his  friend  sounded  harsh  to 
the  dreamer;  yet  he  aroused  himself  fro m  his 
'^^erie,  and  followed  him  to  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Each  had  some  points  in  common :  mostly  those 
From  which  the  plant  of  human  friendship  grows. 
Each,  too,  in  each,  where  varying  most  they  seem. 
Found  that  which  fed  half  envy,  half  esteem. 

NBW  TIMOM. 

Sir  John  Singleton  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  his  guests. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  firiend^  Hany/'  he 
observed,  as  he  shook  hands  with  his  nephew ;  '*  he 
is  a  clever  fellow,  and  you  would  do  well  to  take  a 
political  lesson  from  him  ?'^ 

'^  Hang  politics  tmd  lessons/'  was  the  oncour- 
teous  rejoinder,  ^  I  am  sick  of  both.  Dont  be 
offended,  good  unde  mine,  but  really  they  are 
not  to  my  taste." 

^^  YouPa  is  a  bad  taste,  Harry;  yet  who  can 
wonder  ?** 
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"  Who   can    wonder,    indeed/'    replied    his 

nephew,  "  with  a  Tory  for  a  father,  if  s  a  wonder 

Imno  worse.    You  see  I  can  read  your  thoughts. 

•^«  rwotr,^  and  he  turned  away.    **  You  heard 

*e  advice  my   unde  gave  me/'  he   continued 

^  he  joined  his  friend,    ^^  not    that   I    mean 

^  follow  it,  I  am  quite  tired  of  politics ;  are  not 

Tour 

^  Tired  of  talking  of  them,  perhaps,  especiaUy 
^  people  who  are  none  the  wiser  for  all  my  elo- 
quence.** 

^  Just  so ;  so  you  will  spare  yourself  the  trouble 
^  ftture,  I  presume?** 

^^  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  opinions,  Harry, 
^^^  I  have  heard  your  fiather.  Accustomed  to 
*^  aiguments  from  your  childhood— before  you 
^^\ihl  judge  for  yourself,  of  course  you  believed 
^em  right.** 

^  And  you,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  learned 
^^^^om  from  Sir  Henry  Arbridge.  Hence  our  opi- 
^Om  depend  on  where  fortune  may  place  us— had 
yo\i  \)een  my  brother,  for  instance,  you  would 
*^>re  thought  as  I  do.** 

**  Heaven  forbid !" 

^^  That  is  complimentary,  certainly.  But  what 
^^^€  can  you  mean,  when  you  excuse  my  opinions 
^^  account  of  my  &ttier*s  ?  Pray,  explain  your- 
^If ;  am  I  to  understand  that  I  should  depend  on 
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Others^  while  my  wise  brother  would  think  for 
himself?'* 

"  Pshaw,  Harry,  you  know  well  enough,  what 
I  mean.  Early  prejudices  are  very  strong — it  re- 
quires no  little  moral  courage  to  give  up  senti- 
ments imbibed  in  infancy.  No  slight  investigation 
will  suffice,  no  superficial  inquiry ;  and  this  makes 
education  so  important ;  '  As  the  twig  is  bent,' 
you  know.  Now  you,  from  your  childhood  hearing 
Tory  doctrines  venerated  as  oracles,  learned  to  sub- 
mit without  judging.  Probably  had  I  been  your 
brother,  as  you  say,  I  might  have  shared  your 
opinions  ;  but  had  you  been  mine,  it  would  have 
been  different.  Sir  Henry  did  not  wish  to  rule 
my  opinions,  he  sought  rather  to  form  principles, 
and  enable  me  to  judge  for  myself.  But  yet, 
after  all,  how  much  depends  on  education  ;  people 
are  sometimes  changed  or  convinced  by  expe- 
rience ;  though  the  bias  of  their  mind  depends 
chiefly  on  their  early  training.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

*'  Oh,  we  agree  there.  It  is,  indeed,  all  im- 
portant; by  education,  you  know,  men  become 
^easy  to  lead,  but  difficult  to  drive;-— easy  to 
govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave.' " 

"  The  words  of  a  great  man." 

"  But  surely,  no  favourite  of  yours,  Charles— 
you,  such  an  advocate  for  consistency?'* 
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'^  So  I  am^  and  it  would  be  indeed  inconsistent, 
with  my  principles,  to  deny  that  he  is  a  great  man. 
What  has  dictated  his  recent  conduct  I  know  not^ 
but  it  would  require  no  little  change  or  inconsis- 
t^cy  to  check  my  admiration  for  him.  I  can 
never  cease  to  recognize  in  him,  the  champion  of 
freedom  and  justice;  the  ardent  supporter  of 
refonn;  the  enemy  of  the  slave  trade ;  the  friend 
of  education ;  the  defender  of  an  injured  woman ; 
^i  always,  always  the  advocate  of  the  people  ! 
I  wme  you  he  is  one  of  my  great  favourites ; 
and  all  his  present  or  future  misconduct  cannot 
^&ce  my  veneration  for  what  he  was.  *' 

^Tou  are  always  in  extremes,  Charles;  but 
^  we  are  talking  politics  again : — let  us  change 
^e  subject.  Besides,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of 
'ODiething  else.    Were  you  ever  in  love  V 

**Never,''  answered  Charles,  without  hesita- 
tion; "but  though  no  lover,  I  must  object  to  the 
form  of  your  question.  How  can  you  say,  were 
you  ever  in  love  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  have  been 
^thout  being  so  now  ?  Though  I  never  felt  the 
I**^ion,  I  can  understand  it.  I  can't  believe  in 
^'^^^nstancy — to  love  once  is  to  love  for  ever." 

^Tou  are  right,  and  as  you  have  such  good 
^^^  on  the  subject,  you  shall  hear  my  story.*' 

**I  think    I   know  it,   you  love  not  wisely. 
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Nay,  both  wisely  and  well/'  said  the  young 
Lord;  and  in  a  grave  and  earnest  tone,  very 
di£ferent  from  his  usual  manner,  he  briefly  related 
his  interview  with  Juliet — the  devoted  love  with 
which  she  had  inspired  him,  and  the  doubtful 
manner  in  which  she  had  received  his  suit 

Charles  listened  in  silent  attention ;  he  could 
not  advise,  though  he  deeply  sympathised  with  his 
friend.  He  agreed  with  him  in  approving  the 
conduct  of  Juliet,  though  ignorant  of  her 
motives. 

^^  Depend  on  it,  Harry,  she  loves  you  no  less, 
because  she  is  resolute  in  fulfilling  her  duties.  A 
good  daughter  makes  a  good  wife  you  know.'^ 

^^  Yes,  I  dare  say  she  is  right,  only  I  should 
like  to  understand  her  reasons,  ts  her  fiither  in 
trouble  ?  I  might  help  him.  But  I  know  nothing. 
She  positively  dismissed  me  without  hope.^ 

*^  Perhaps  she  is  poor,  and  knew  the  Eari 
would  never  consent." 

'^  She  might  have  left  that  to  me.  Ton  know 
I  always  have  my  own  way." 

^'  But  in  such  an  afikir  as  this  your  father  would 
have  a  voice." 

"  Just  so,  he  would  have  a  voice,  but  not  ab- 
solute control.  No,  I  shall  never  be  happy 
without  Juliet,  and  I  am  not  philosopher  enough 
to  dispense  with  happiness.  But  you  never  loT«d, 
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yoa  admit  it — Whence  you  cannot  understand  my 
feelings/' 

^  Indeed  I  can,  Harry,  and  could  I  not,  my 
regutl  for  you  would  render  me  anxious  for  your 
happiness.  Would  I  could  help  you !  I  know 
iK>t  how  to  advise ;  I  cannot  bid  you  to  forget 
her." 

•*  That  were  useless.'' 

^  I  know  it ;  neither  can  I  wish  you  to  dis- 
please your  fath^,  whose  whole  happiness  is 
coDoentrated  in  you.  After  all,  the  best  thing  I 
can  recommend  is  patience ;  you  are  young,  and 
can  afford  to  wait^ 

'^  No,  by  heaven  I  cannot !  I  hate  suspense, 
I  never  could  wait  for  any  thing,  and  I  never 
^vilL'' 

^  Ah,  Harry,  you  have  been  spoilt ;  but  you 
unst  submit  to  the  universal  decree.  No  one  can 
Iiave  his  own  way  for  ever.'' 

^^  Hold,  Arbridge !  I  hate  your  cold  philosophy. 
^ly  heart's  on  fire,  and  you  want  to  reason —  ab- 
surd !     If  s  enough  for  you  to  reason,  who  don't 

*ecL" 

*^  Tou  do  me  injustice,"  exclaimed  Charles,  '*  I 

^neant  not  to  anger  you.'' 

*^  Forgive  me,^  cried  his  impetuous  friend, 
^^  you  are  always  right.  Let  us  dismiss  this 
^opic.     But    111    be    revenged    some   day,   by 
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Heaven  I  will ;  I'll  come  and  preach  patience 
to  you  when  you're  in  love.  Patience ! — confound 
it/^  he  added,  impetuously.  *'  Come^  let's  ride 
quicker.  It's  late — we  shall  be  very  late,"  and 
then,  as  if  half  repenting  of  his  ill-humour,  he 
strove  to  speak  gaily  and  cheerfully:  ''I  sup- 
pose we  shall  find  many  new  visitors  arrived.  Are 
there  any  you  ^vish  to  see  ?" 

"  Whom  do  you  expect  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  expect  no  one^^the  usual  circle,  I 
suppose.  But  if  you  have  any  curiosity  you'll 
give  your  horse  the  spur ;  we  are  confoundedly 
slow." 

Charles  willingly  complied,  while  he  thought  to 
himself, 

^^  The  fault  is  in  your  own  thoughts,  not  in  my 
horse ;"  however,  he  said  nothing,  and  they  rod^ 
on  hastily  and  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Yw,  bye  indeed  is  light  from  heayen  ; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  aDgels  shared^  by  Alia  giyen. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 
Bat  heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  ray  of  him  who  formed  the  whole ; 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul  I 


BYRON. 


^N   entering  the  drawing-room,   they  found 
^  Surmises  correct,— -the  number  of  visitors  was 


was 


^^^y  increased.  The  spacious  saloon 
^^ded  with  youth  and  age,  beauty,  rank,  and 
7*^t.  Charles  passed  carelessly  onwards,  salut- 
^  ^me,  and  addressing  others.  Many  were 
^^*igers  to  him, — ^a  few  were  well   known, — 
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very  few  indeed  were    friends.      Suddenly  t 
,  paused — ^was  he  mistaken,  could  it  be  ?     Yes, 
was  herself! 

Before  him  was  the  bright  being  who  ha 
haunted  his  dreams,  whose  image  was  ever  befoi 
his  fancy,  whom  he  had  seen  only  once,  but  n 
membered  always — she  was,  indeed,  there,  h 
saw  again  that  lovely  face,  that  graceful  fignr 
that  gracious  smile,  so  vividly  impressed  on  h 
memory — she  was  there !  Reclining  in  a  laij 
fauteuUf  her  head  resting  on  one  small,  whil 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  played  wit 
a  magnificent  fan  of  gorgeous  feathers— si 
was,  indeed,  most  beautiful,  well  worthy  1 
inspire  a  painter's  divinest  work,  well  worth 
to  kindle  admiration  into  love.  Charles  n 
mained  for  a  while  in  wonder  and  dotight.  Ho 
often  had  he  longed  to  behold  her  again— ho 
often  had  he  repented  of  his  hasty  departure 
Now  again  his  eyes  were  blessed  with  that  fai 
vision ;  she  was  more  beautiful  than  his  fancy  ba 
pourtrayed  h^. 

While  he  stood  thus,  Lord  Hewiston  ha^ 
passed  him,  and  approached  the  fair  ptgect  qt  hi 
thoughts. 

^Ah^  Miss  Alainger^  are  we  iiido^d  aq  ]|o 
noored?  I  am  overcome  with  awpna^  an^ 
delight'' 
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"  A.  very  warm  welcome  you  have  given  me 
^y«    When  I  arrivey  you  are  absent.'' 

^  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon.  Had  I  the 
^htest  idea  of  your  arrival,  nothing  could  have 
^  me  away/* 

^  I  am  not  satisfied  with  such  slight  atten- 

^on*'  said  the  wajrward  beauty,  in  an  o£fended 

^He.    ^<  However,  I  have  been  much  amused, 

^Ough  you    were    absent.    We   go    back    to- 

^  To-morrow — ^impossible.  I  see  you  are  really 

^'^gry  with  me ;  but  you  must  stay.     I  have  a 

hundred  thousand  things  to  show  you.   Tou  can- 

'^ot  think  what  brilliant  entertainments  my  genius 

'^^a  devised  for  the  general  amusement.    Now,  I 

skall  be  doubly  inspired,  as  Miss  Alsinger  is  to 

'^^  a  spectator.    Are -you  still  offended  ?    Really 

'  ^iQ  very  sorry  I  was  away ;  I  have  been  pajring 

^  ^visit  to  Sir  John  Singleton,  along  with  my  friend 

^-^Iridge.     You  know  Charles  Arbridge  ?" 

^  I  suppose    I   know   every    one,    more  or 

^  That  will  do  very  well  for  the  generality ;  but 
^^^^  must  know  Arbridge  better  than  that.    Let 
present  him.    Here,  Charles,  Miss  Alsinger 
not    know   whether    she   knows    you    or 


**  Possibly  Miss  Alsinger  does  not  remember, 
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said  Arbridge  advancing.  *'  I  bad  once  the  hoi 
of  being  presented  to  her ;  it  is  impossible  foi 
to  forget  it/* 

^  Well,  let  me  introduce  you  formally. 
Charles  Arbridge,  prime  minister  tn  futwrOj 
Lady  Violet,  queen  of  hearts.     Let  me  presen 
your  majesty  another  devoted  subject.     I    t 
you  will  have  no  mercy  on  him,  for  he  boast 
is  invulnerable.'* 

'^  That  was  before  I  knew  Miss  Alsing 
observed  Arbridge. 

^'  Bravo !  a  compliment  from  you.  The  s 
works  already,  you  see.  But,  Miss  Alungei 
you  forget  old  friends  ?  You  have  not  inqu 
after  Lorro.'* 

<*  Ah,  I  foi^ot.     How  is  the  dear  creature  r 

''  He  is  well,  most  certainly.  Were 
dying,  such  a  compUment  must  have  rev 
him.*' 

'*  Pray  bring  him  here;  I  shall  be  glai 
see  him." 

**  Love  me,  love  my  dog,**  said  the  young  L 
gaily,  as  he  turned  away. 

<*  I  despair  of  seeing  Lord  Hewiston  resti 
to  reason,'*  said  Violet,  addressing  Arbridge. 

**  Is  it  possible  Miss  Alsinger  can  despai 
any  thing?     Surely  your  wishes  might 
impossibilities. 
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"  Anodier  compliment !  Really,  Mr.  Arbridge, 
I  am  quite  disappointed.  I  thought  you,  at  least, 
'^ould  speak  common  sense.'' 

**  I  am  sorry  to  fall  short  of  your  wishes ;  but 
^oa  would  find  common  sense  very  dull.'' 

**  That  is  no  compliment  most  certainly  •  yet  I 

^are  say  you  are  right  Only  it  would  be  a  change, 

y  oa  know.     I  declare  I  am  quite  tired  of  hearing 

Y^onaenae.     Is  it  not  too  bad  ? — All  who  approach 

xxie,  thinking,  I  suppose,  I  can  understand  nothing 

^Ise,  begin  a  long  string  of  flattery,  which  they  do 

Yiot  mean,  and  which  I  cannot  believe.     I  assure 

yoa  I  do  not  like  it  at  all ;  so  pray  let  me  have 

something  sensible,  even  if  it  is  dull." 

If  Charles  had  been  at  first  struck  with  her 

surpassing  beauty,  her  pleasing  manners  and  her 

lively  wit,  he  was  now  still  more  charmed  with  her 

contempt  for  the  atmosphere  of  flattery  which 

suiToanded  her.     He  decided  at  once  that  she 

^was  as  good  and  sensible  as  she  was  lovely  and 

Alarming.     Perhaps  he  was  also  a  little  pleased 

"^th  her  discrimination,  in  expecting  something 

l^etter  from  him  than  common-place  compliments. 

Tie  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  wishes,  yet,  almost 

:Cbr  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  considerably 

embarrassed. 

In  a  few  moments  Lord  Hewiston   returned 
^th  his  great  favourite  and  constant  companion. 
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tant  soit  pen  offensi  at  this  arrangement ;  but  1 
turned  towards  Evelyn  with  the  best  grace  1 
could  assume.  And  Evelyn  knew  well  she  vr. 
only  chosen  in  the  absence  of  her  friend.  She  ws 
accustomed  to  be  unnoticed^  and  she  minded 
very  little;  yet  now  she  could  not  help  feelii 
rather  hurt.  She  had  heard  so  much  of  \l 
Arbridge ;  he  had  been  spoken  of  not  only  as 
clever  but  a  good  man.  He  had  been  praised  f 
his  parliamentary  talents,  the  goodness  of  h 
heart,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  poor.  A 
these  qualities  interested  her  greatly,  and  she  wi 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  making  bis  ai 
quaintance.  Yet  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  disa] 
pointment  she  could  not  conceal,  that  she  four 
he  too  was  the  devoted  admirer  of  beauty.  Pe 
sonal  attractions,  then,  were  the  only  passport  1 
favour !  Nevertheless  she  checked  these  feeling 
and  owned  that  Violet  was  indeed  worthy  of  a 
admiration. 

During  dinner,  Arbridge  was  seated  almo! 
opposite  to  Miss  Alsinger.  His  eyes  often  reste 
on  her  lovely  face,  though  he  was  too  polite  an 
well-bred  to  neglect  his  immediate  neighboun 
on  the  contrary,  he  frequently  addressed  Evelyi 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  amuse  her.  An* 
she  was  amused,  nay  more,  she  was  delighted 
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It  was  evident  he  thought  her  an  ordinary  sort  of 
young  lady,  so  he  talked  only  of  ordinary  topics, 
bttt  with  a  force  and  Uveliness  that  rendered  all 
intwesting. 

Evelyn  was  of  an  impetuous,  lively,  temper, 
thoiigh  now  she  generally  appeared  very  reserved ; 
but  when  at  times  her  deep  feelings  or  playful  fancy 
Koned  all  control,  she  was  full  of  animation,  and 
^expressive  countenance  varied  with  her  chang- 
ing feelings;  then  she  was  indeed  charming.  These 
bright  moments  were  however  very  rare.     She  felt 
lonely  amid  the  crowd ;  none  could  understand 
ber,  and  she  affected  a  gravity  and  reserve  foreign 
^  her  nature.     Strangers  thought  her  dull  or 
indiftrent  ;    those    who    knew    her    intimately, 
'"'naired  her  greatly.     Perhaps,  though  she  would 
hardly  have  owned  it  then,  perhaps  there  was  no 
<>ne  she  would  have  been  so  glad  to  please,  as 
"iis  new  companion.    Yet,  though  she  admired 
^^  appreciated  his  discourse,  she  strove  in  vain 
^  i^Iy  in  like  manner;  a  strange  fear  seemed 
^  ^tubarrass    her;  never  had  she  appeared  to 
^^h    disadvantage.      She  could  only  reply    in 
'^monosyllables,   and  then  hardly   knew  what   to 
^y*      She  felt  considerably  relieved    when   the 
^m^^iier  was  over,  and  she  could  withdraw  from  this 
^^barrassment. 
^ter  spending  Christmas  at  Moreham   Hall, 

n3 
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Evelyn  had  accompanied  the   Alsingers    on 

tour  of  visits.     They  had  been  some  days  ) 

the  Castle^  where  she  was  delighted  with  all  si 

saw.   The  Earl  was  not  only  courteous,  but  kin< 

hearted,  and  the  Countess  endeavoured  to  mal 

her  house  a  home.      A  brilliant  circle  had  assen 

bled,  and  all  were  gay ;  and  they  were  yet  mo 

gay  and  animated    after    the    arrival    of   Lo] 

Hewiston   and   Charles   Arbridge.      The   youi 

Lord  was  invariably  the  soul  of  all  amusemen 

his  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  scene ;  and  ( 

this  occasion  his  friend  almost  equalled,  nay, 

some  instances,  even    surpassed    him.      Viol 

Alsinger  was  as  usual  the  reigning   belle,   ai 

never  had  even  she  appeared  so  brilliant.   The 

was  a  warmer  colour  on  her  cheek,  a  bright 

lustre  in  her  eye ;  her  smile  was  more  frequei 

her  voice  more  soft.    Ever  and  anon  her  playl 

fancy  gave    way    to    a    quiet    pensiveneas ; 

both  extremes  she  was  equally  charming;    ai 

all  the  while  she  had  one  object  in  view.     H 

love    of  admiration    always    prompted   her 

please,  but  now    she  wished  something   men 

She  wished  to  captivate  one,  whom  she  filt 

be  far  superior  to  her  usual  admirers;  one  wl 

was  regarded  with  general  respect  and  attentioi 

above    all,  one  who  had  dared  to  alight  he 

who   admired  her,    yet  had  defied  her  powc 
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To  revenge  this  insult  by  humbling  the  proud 
offender  was  her  dearest  wish.  This  animated 
her  conduct,  and  adorned  her  with  new  charms. 

A  week  passed  and  Charles  still  Ungered  at  Rel- 

ton  Castle ;  he  was  not  yet  vanquishedi  though  he 

^  bis  admiration  fast  changing  to  a  warmer 

feeling.    Tet  he  paused  on  the  edge  of  the  preci« 

pice,  feeling,  as  he  had  said,  that  to  love  once  was 

to  love  for  ever ;  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  his 

love  till  it  should  be  founded  on  esteem  as  well  as 

*<buration.    He  watched  the  character  of  Violet, 

^^  partial  eyes,  it  is  true,  but  yet  he  watched 

'^  The  lessons  of  his  imcle  were  remembered ; 

'^  often  had  Sir  Henry,  whose  youth  had  been 

^^ved,  whose  life  had  been    blighted    by  a 

^^^^i&an't  fidsehood,  how  often  had  he  counselled 

^  Nephew  to  beware ;  not  only  to  love  well,  but 

^^y.    Thb  it  was  that  now  made  him  pause 

*^ht|e  ere  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  heart. 

^  hatched  the  conduct  of  Violet  till  he  learned 

'^ Consider  her  beauty  her  least  attraction: — it  was 

^^'^  than  equalled  by  the  goodness  of  her  heart, 

^  ^er  numerous  talents  and  accomplishments. 

^^  ^aw  her  as  a  tender,  affectionate  daughter,  a 

r^^  and  fisithful  friend,  charitable  to  the  poor, 

|Qa^  and  good  to  all.    Then  she  was  so  brilliant 

"'^^^cicty,  so  lively  in  discourse,  so  playful,  so 

^^*^,  so  capricious ;  how  coldly  she  received  all 
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the  empty  flattery  showered  on  her,  yet  with, 
what  interest  she  always  listened  to  him  !  Yet 
even  now  he  reasoned  not  as  a  philosopher, 
but  a  lover.  Even  now^  the  time  for  reflection 
was  past — he  felt  he  loved  her,  and  he  gloried  in 
the  thought ;  his  only  hope  was  now  to  win  her 
aflfection.  True  love  is  ever  humble^  and  for  the 
first  time  he  feared.  Yet  her  bright  smiles  soon 
dispelled  his  trouble ;  if  she  did  not  love  him  now^ 
surely  the  time  was  not  far  distant.  Life  seemed 
like  a  golden  dream;  he  felt  like  a  new  being, 
every  thought,  every  sentiment  participated  in 
the  one  feeling  of  his  heart.  Love  was  to  him 
a  sun  of  glory,  whose  bright  beams  illumined 
every  object. 

If  he  had  before  desired  fame  and  honour,  how 
much  more  ardently  did  he  desire  them  now  that 
she  might  share  them  ? — While  for  himself  he  felt 
the  world's  applause  would  be  in  vain  without  her 
smiles.  If  he  had  sympathised  with  the  people, 
and  wished  to  alleviate  their  distress,  how  much 
stronger  were  his  feelings  now ! — for  his  whole 
heart  was  love.  And  he  was  truly  happy  ! 
Never  again  in  his  future  life,  when  shouts  of 
applause  greeted  his  eloquence,  when  fortune 
crowned  his  wishes,  when  sufiiering  thousands 
hailed  their  benefiactor,  never  again  in  all  his  life 
could  he  feel  prouder,  happier,  purer  sentiments. 
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They  can  come  but  once.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 

• 

impetuosity  of  youth^  they  are  not  learned  by  the 

wisdom  of  experience.    There  is  but  one  thing 

that  can  inspire  them, — one  thing  that  lends  the 

^ubow's  beauties  to  the  dullest  objects;  that 

Sives  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  morning  dew ; 

^&t  sheds  a  softening  halo  on  the  soul,  raises  the 

^oiights   to   Heaven,  yet  makes  a   Heaven  of 

^*^h.    There  is  but  one  thing  can  do  this,  and 

"^^t  is  love — to  which  entrancing  passion,  Charles 

^I'l^ridge   now  abandoned  himself  with   all  the 

*^oar  of  his  impetuous  nature.     He  was  ever 

"7  her  side ;  he  hung  upon  her  voice ;  her  slightest 

^^h  was  his  command,  her  smile  his  best  reward : 

'^  he  breathed  no  syllable  of  love,  he  was  fearful 

^^t  he  might  commit  himself  and  so  oflfend  her, 

before  he  had  gained  any  favour  in  her  sight. 

Any  but  himself  would  not  have  doubted  of  his 

success;  never  had  even  he  been  so  effective. 

He  was  no  longer  reserved  and  embarrassed,  love 

inspired  him,  and  love  gave  him  confidence.     He 

resolved  that  she  should  witness  his  triumphs, 

should  listen  to  his  eloquence — that  even  she 

should  feel  proud  in  being  loved  by  him.     For 

this  reason  he  often  tore  himself  from  her  side,  to 

take  part  in  the  political  discussion,  and  never, 

in  his  greatest  triumphs  in  the  senate,  had  he 

more  fully  exerted  all  his  powers — never  been  so 
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anxious  to  persuade  or  conyinoe — as  now  when 
be  knew  she  was  listening  to  him.  Yet  when 
once  he  had  entered  into  an  argument,  he  was 
inspired  by  some  higher  motive  than  even  her 
praise;  he  spoke  of  subjects  familiar  with  his 
thoughts,  subjects  on  which  he  had  long  mused— 
which  were  dear  to  his  heart.  How  feelingly  he 
spoke  of  the  sorrows  of  the  suffering,  how  bitterly 
he  reviled  the  cruelty  of  their  tyrants; — he  spoke 
with  great  effect,  for  he  spoke  what  he  felt,  his 
words  came  from  his  heart ;  and  if  few  were  con- 
vinced, yet  all  admired. 

Violet  cared  very  little  for  his  political  opinions ; 
but  she  was  pleased  with  the  universal  attention 
he  commanded,  and  felt  she  might  be  proud  of 
the  submission  of  such  a  man.  But  there  was 
one  who  Ustened  with  more  than  interest.  Evelyn 
was  often  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  she 
often  Ustened  with  attention  to  the  poUtical  dis* 
cussions ;  but  when  the  state  of  the  people  was 
the  theme,  and  when  Arbridge  was  the  speaker, 
how  her  heart  burned  within  her  as  she  listened 
to  his  language  !  These  were  things  of  which  ahe 
had  often  thought,  nay,  at  times,  she  heard  her 
very  feelings  echoed,  but  expressed  with  higher 
eloquence  than  her  fancy  had  ever  framed.  This 
was  surely  the  being  of  whom  she  had  dreamed— 
bom  to  regenerate  a  fallen  laoe^  to  redeon  a  aor- 
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'owing  people — his   was  the  heart  to  feel,  the 

<^arage  to  dare ;  and  surely,  surely,  the  power  to 

thieve  and  conquer !     His  thoughts  were  truth ; 

Us  words  were  eloquence.    As  she  listened,  she 

'Pondered — she  admired— she  loved ! 

II1U8  passed  a  few  brief,  happy  weeks,  and  the 
wKole  party  separated,  soon  to  meet  again  in 
^^ndon. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Aux  murs  dc  Westminster  on  voit  paraitre  ensemble 
Trois  pouvoirs  ^tonnds  du  nceud  qui  les  rassexnble, 
Les  deputes  du  peuple,  et  les  grands*  et  le  roi. 
Divises  d'intdr^t,  reunis  par  la  loi. 

VOLTAIRE. 

The  first  of  February  arrived,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  The  beginning  of  a  session  is  a 
period  of  general  expectation  :  like  the  new  year,  it 
is  full  of  promise ;  but  like  it,  alas !  its  hopes  too 
often  prove  delusions— and  so  it  was  with  1844. 
It  would  be  well  if  part,  at  least,  of  that  session, 
could  be  erased  from  the  books  of  Hansard — if 
many  of  its  discussions  could  be  steeped  in  the 
waters  of  Lethe.  But  the  wish  is  vain  :  the  page 
of  history  so  easily  turned  over,  can  never  be 
recalled.  The  past  is  engraved  on  adamant,  while 
the  fair  hopes  of  futurity  are  traced  in  shifting 
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sand.  Tet^  why  blame  the  session  of  1844  ?  No 
^ery  serious  faults  were  then  committed ;  no  per- 
nicious measures  became  law.  So  far  well :  but, 
lowing  nothing  amiss  in  the  acts  of  that 
Parliament,  was  there  nothing  disgraceful  in  the 
conduct  of  some,  at  least,  among  its  members  ? 
Bow  often  was  the  public  shamed  by  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  representatives  ?  Constant  only  to 
inconsistency,  without  courage  to  persevere  either 
in  right  or  wrong,  the  Senate  of  England  pre- 
sented a  notable  example  to  surrounding  nations. 
"There  was  seen  a  Government  resolved  on  the 
maintainance  of  place,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
lionour  of  their  friends;  and  politicians  more 
solidtons  for  the  power  of  their  party,  than  their 
personal  character  or  consistency.  There  it  was 
seen  how  easily  opinions  might  be  changed,  votes 
Tesdnded,  and  pledges  and  promises  cast  aside 
to  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  minister,  and  the 
exigency  of  the  moment.  Some  members  even 
ventured  to  aver  in  the  House,  that  believing  such 
and  such  a  measure  to  be  right  in  itself,  yet,  if  a 
change  of  administration  were  the  price  required, 
they  were  certainly  not  prepared  to  pay  it.  A 
few,  carried  away  by  strong  convictions,  dared  to 
vote  without  consulting  their  master :  but  the  day 
of  reckoning  came !  That  vote  must  be  rescinded, 
or  he  would  resign !     Resign  1      Our    minister 
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resign !  What  are  votes  or  promises  compared 
with  such  a  calamity  ?  *^  Oh  1  stay  in.  Sir  Ro- 
bert! Sweet,  Sir  Robert,  keep  in  office,  and  we 
are  yours,  vote  and  conscience,  principles  and  all !" 
And  he  listened  to  their  prayers ;  he  consented 
to  keep  his  place;  and  the  country  was  saved, 
and  the  government  preserved,  at  the  trifling  cost 
of  the  honour  of  a  few  partisans.  This  may 
almost  put  us  in  mind  of  those  compacts  with  the 
evil  one,  where  the  anxious  suppliant  bartered  his 
soul,  to  procure  a  present  grati&cation. 

Yet  however  much  we  may  lament  the  acts 
of  individuals,  we  must  own  we  have  reaped 
some  benefit  from  the  strange  conduct  of  that 
session.  It  had  one  good  effect,  it  undermined 
the  foundations  of  faction — it  prepared  the  way  for 
the  measures  of  1845.  The  complete  subservience 
of  his  party,  the  great  Conservative  party,  showed 
Sir  Robert  Peel  his  power,  and  enabled  him  to 
come  boldly  forward,  and  propose  that  more  en- 
larged and  liberal  policy,  which  has  so  greatly 
contributed  to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the 
increase  of  his  own  popularity. 

Setting  aside  all  external  influences,  ^*  public 
opinion,''  and  '^  pressure  from  without,''  which 
have  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  the  deciaions  of 
St.  Stephens,  setting  these  aside,  we  might  amuse 
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ourselves  by  tracing  the  Taried  consequences  of 
past  events,  and  marvelling  at  the  great  results  of 
what,  at  the  time,  appeared  trivial  incidents.  And 
shall  we  not  then  infer  that  to  those  subservient 
partisans  of  '44,  who,  carrying  political  fealty 
beyond  all  honourable  limits,  brought  disgrace, 
not  only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  entire 
system ;  shall  we  not  infer  that  to  them,  partly 
at  least,  was  due  the  great  fusion  and  confusion 
of  parties  witnessed  in  ^45,  as,  in  like  manner,  the 
events  of  that  session  most  certainly  led  the  way 
to  the  glorious  achievement  of  ^46  ?  Does  not 
this  show  us  of  what  mighty  import  are  all  our 
actions?  Who  can  calculate  the  influence  any 
word  or  deed  may  exercise  in  future  times  ?  In 
the  great  chain  of  circumstances  not  a  link  is 
without  effect.  Truly  are  public  men  responsible 
not  only  to  their  constituents,  but  to  their 
country — not  only  to  the  people  now,  but  to  pos- 
terity 1  Their  position  is  all-important,  their 
actions  most  momentous.  Their  situation  is  one  of 
honour;  but,  also,  one  of  danger  and  of  difficulty* 
They  will  find  it  a  daring  venture,  a  delusive 
maze,  a  shifting  quicksand,  if  they  follow  any 
guide  but  the  unerring  one  of  principle.  Parties 
change,  men  deceive,  and  measures  fail ;  he  alone 
who  steers  his  course  by  that  polar  star,  who 
owns  no  master    but    his    conscience,  who    is 
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actuated  not  by  a  paltry  sel&shness,  bat  a  regard 
for  the  general  welfare — he  alone  can  be  firm 
amid  the  troubled  waters  of  public  life.  The  rise 
or  fall  of  ministers  affects  him  not,  he  knows 
their  value.  Unscathed^  he  mingles  in  the  tur- 
moil, unconcerned  he  turns  awav  from  the  sense- 
less  clamour  of  rival  factions;  he  looks  to  his 
Maker  with  a  pure  heart,  and  with  confidence  to 
his  fellow-men.  Such  legislators,  (and  have  we 
not  such  ?)  are  the  true  guardians  of  public 
liberty,  the  true  promoters  of  social  happiness. 
Would  to  heaven  there  were  more  of  thetn  ! 

Among  this  glorious  number  it  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  Arbridge  to  be  enrolled.  He  was 
young,  and  time  and  experience  can  alone  teach 
true  wisdom ;  but  his  philosophy  was  genuine, 
and  his  principles  were  pure — in  good  intentions, 
at  least,  he  was  inferior  to  none.  The  new  ses- 
sion found  him  again  the  most  inde&tigable  of 
politicians ;  though  his  whole  heart  was  no  longer 
the  House.  Even  while  apparently  listening  to 
the  debate,  his  thoughts  were  imperceptibly  lured 
away  by  love.  Even  when  absent,  his  spirit  yet 
seemed  to  linger  by  the  side  of  the  fair  Violet, 
the  acknowledged  mistress  of  his  heart.  Every 
possible  moment  was  passed  in  her  company; 
his  morning  calls  became  long  visits  ;  in  the  park 
he  was  her  constant  attendant;  in  every  plaoe^  in 
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all   society,   he  saw  but  her.     He  lived  for  her 

alone.    Yet  these  new  sentiments  were  far  from 

^coinishing  his  ardour   in    the   great  cause  to 

^hich  he   was  devoted;    on  the  contrary,  they 

i^tlier  gave  it  a  stimulus  and  encouragement. 

for  love,  all  sovereign  though  it  be,  does  not 
^^^'U.rp  the  place  of  other  feelings,  but  mingling 
^^t^  all,  partakes  of  and  promotes  all.  It  does 
not;  change  the  character,  but  rather  perfects  it — 
^^^xmating  each  noble  impulse,  and  fanning  every 
^^«nng  thought.  Inspired  by  this,  the  warrior  is 
^  hero  ;  the  monarch  becomes  great ;  the  scholar 
*^^-*ned ;  the  student  a  philosopher ;  the  painter 
^ps  his  pencil  in  the  rainbow ;  the  humble  artizan 
^*^ci8  new  strength  and  vigour,  toils  on,  and 
^^'^xmphs ;  while  genius,  already  hovering  above 
^^3  lower  sphere,  now  catching  fresh  inspiration, 
^"^^^aks  from  all  earthly  fetters  and  soars  to  the 
8  of  glory.  Each  and  every  individual,  how- 
^r  humble  or  exalted,  whatever  his  native  talent, 
^^Jellence,  or  ability,  finds, — when  quickened  by 
7^^  touch  of  love — that  ability,  excellence,  or  talent, 
^^n'eased,  refined,  and. elevated  to  the  superlative 
^^gree— capable  of  all  exertion  and  of  all  achieve- 
^TOt. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  love,  at  least  in  the  heart 

^  man  : — with  woman  it  is  otherwise.      With 

^^m  it  is  the  spirit  which  improves  and  animates 
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every  thing ;  with  her  it  is  enery  thing  itself.  It 
prompts  him  to  be  foremost  and  win  the  plaudits 
of  the  world ;  it  bids  her  shrink  from  all  praise 
but  his  alone.  It  lights  for  him  the  torch  of  high 
ambition ;  it  covers  her  with  the  veil  of  deep  hu- 
mility. 

But  we  will  not  here  attempt  to  analyse  the 
mighty  passion  in  softer  hearts^  where,  however 
inexpUcable  its  action,  its  effect,  we  would  fidn 
beUeve,  is  happiness.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that,  with  Arbridge,  love,  so  far  from  checking  his 
high  aspirations,  only  made  him  the  more  anxious 
to  be  great  and  glorious,  in  order  that  his  beloved 
might  share  his  triumph,  and  that  he,  himself, 
might  become  more  worthy  of  her. 

A  few  weeks  of  London  life  had  passed  by  and 
he  thought  it  time  to  declare  his  feeling*.  He 
had  now  little  fear  of  the  result ;  but  ere  lie  ad- 
dressed the  fair  lady,  he  felt  it  due  to  the  firiend 
of  his  youth,  to  inform  him  of  his  seatiineiita, 
and  solicit  his  approvaL  He  accordingly  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  explanation^  in  which  he  painted 
the  yaiious  charms^  and  graces,  and  virtnea  of  the 
fiiur  mistress  of  his  beart»  in  language  whibb  none 
but  a  lover  could  have  imagined.  Tet,  whmk  he 
read  it  over,  it  seemed^  to  Uiii»  tame  and  oold. 
He  despaired  of  ever  eoneotly  depiotuig  hm 
numeroua  divine  p^rieotioiui.    At  lmt»  ^rilttfont 
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tajriAg  one  half  he  had  intended,  he  reluctantly 

Qttitted  the  delightful  theme,  thinking — and  per- 

^PB  justly — that  it  would  prove  less  interesting 

to  his  reader  than   to   himself.      Resuming  his 

P^n,  he  continued  :-— 

^'  I  have  said  nothing  about  political  affairs,  the 
<^ief  object  of  this  letter  being  to  consult  you 
^^  other  matters.  But  do  not  consequently  in- 
f^  that  I  have  abated  my  exertions;  I  am  as 
^tennined  as  when  I  left  you»  and  far  more  san* 
S^^ix^e.  I  trust  the  time  of  action  will  soon  arrive ; 
^  present  I  can  do  little  more  than  watch  events. 
^^^  the  last  week  the  House  has  been  occupied 
^tii  Ireland — ^the  all  absorbing  question  of  the 
^y*  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  de» 
^^ ;  the  speeches  on  both  sides  were  most  able 
^4  eloquent — and,  indeed,  they  had  cause.  I  am 
"^^^^  you  admired  Maoaulay's— *for  of  course  you 
'^'^^  lead  the  debates.  I  wished  you  were  beside 
'"^  whoi  I  heard  it.  I  thought  D'lsraeli^s  admi* 
'^ole  too,  though  on  the  other  side ;  apd  I  w^s 
^^  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that  neither 
^^1  nor  Russell   seemed   likely  to  benefit  Ire- 

<iroQr  Ireland  !— is  it  not  strange  that  she  should 
^^^  be  the  difficulty  of  each  succeeding  stat^s- 


^^?    And  it  is  infinitely  more  strange  when  we 
^^t  how  easily  the  difficulty  might  be  over- 
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come.  If  men  were  treated  with  common  justice 
in  lieu  of  this  liarsh  rigour — were  they  encouraged 
to  do  right,  rather  than  punished  for  doing  wrong, 
things  would  be  very  different.  O'Connell  would 
then  have  never  been  prosecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  neither  would  his  delusive  arguments 
have  been  all-powerful  with  the  multitude.  The 
agitator  is  now  the  hero  of  the  day — ^the  object 
of  unmerited  censure^  and  equally  unmerited 
applause.  You  know  he  never  was  a  great 
favourite  of  mine :  I  applaud  much  he  has  done ; 
I  agree  with  the  principles  by  which  he  is  actuated ; 
but  I  certainly  cannot  admire  his  mode  of  carry- 
ing them  out.  Notwithstanding  my  liberalism 
<ind  republicanism,  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
monster  meetings.  The  moral  power  of  the 
people — a  power  founded  on  right,  and  exercised 
by  reason,  which  no  one  can  be  more  anscious  to 
see  extended  than  myself — appears  to  me  a  very 
different  thing  from  any  influence  that  might  be 
obtained  by  vast  bodies  of  men — ^powerful  by 
their  numbers  —  ignorant  alike  of  their  rights 
and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  them — guided  by 
their  passions  alone — slaves  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  And  such  I  regard  to  be  the  duir 
racter  of  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish.  Heaven  knows  I  fed  deeply 
for  their  wrongs,  I  desire  earnestly  to  see  each 
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wd  all  of  them  firee  and  happy  as  the  best  of  us, 
^Qt  I  do  not  think  this  the  way  to  make  them  so— 
^i  conseqaently   I   cannot   quite    approve    of 
O'Connell's  doings.    Yet  in  the  present  dearth 
^  patriots,  we  must  not  be  very  severe  on  the 
w  we  have ;  and  he  certainly  has  done  much  for 
*"»  country.     Indeed^  it  is  the  thought  of  what 
ot  b03  done,  and  of  what  he  might  do,  that  makes 
^^  ^  dissatisfied  with  his  present  actions.   Why, 
^^  itistance,  instead  of  directing  the  attention  of 
^'    countrymen,  and   the   sympathies  of   their 
'^©tids,  to  the  real  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  their 
'^'^edies — does  he  check  the  one,  and  distract  the 
ota^i-^  by  this  agitation  for  repeal  ?     It  is  to  me 
9^tQ  incomprehensible,  how  a  man  of  such  poli- 
^^  sagacity  should,  for  one  moment,  advocate 
"^c^  a  fallacious  scheme.  There  are  sufficient  real 
^^^  for  Irish  philanthropists  to  attack,  without 
^^^g,  like  Don  Quixote,  to  war  with  phantoms ; 
^''  ^E^ther,  there  are  enough  of  obnoxious  institu- 
^"^^8  to  subvert,  without  attempting  to  disturb 
^     good.     Surely  one  great  desideratum  of  all 
''^'^^'Bmments  is  unity,  not  of  person,  but  of  pur- 
'^^^.    Let  the  legislative  body  be  numerous,  if 
^^^  will;   let  its  power  be  extended,  but  not 
^^^<led;   let    the  Parliament  contain  as   many 
^^Tesentatives,  and  let  these  have  as  many  con- 
'^'^iients  as  you  please,  but  in  the  name  of  all 
"Vol,  I.  o 
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common  sense  and  common  order^  let  us  hear 
nothing  of  two  Parliaments. 

^^  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  expose  fallacies  so 
palpable — palpable  they  must  be,  even  to  those 
who  support  them  most.     If  ever  there  existed  a 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  repeal,  (which  I  almost 
believe  there  once  did)  it  has  been  obviated,  com- 
pletely and  effectually,  by  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  Reform.  Now,  were  the  Liberator  to  turn  his 
attention  another  way,  and  instead  of  seeking  to 
separate  the  parliaments  of  two  countries  whose 
interests  are  indissoluble — instead  of  struggling 
for  an  empty  object  where   success  would   be 
fraught  with  misfortune ;  were  he  to  devote  all 
his  energy,  and  ardour,  and  influence,  to  obtain- 
ing redress  for  a  religious  grievance  more  in- 
tolerable than  all  others,  I  mean  that  monster 
injustice  to  Ireland,  the  English  Church;  were 
he  to  do  this — and  he  must  infallibly  succeed,  he 
would  indeed  effect  good  for  his  countrymen: 
were  he  to  do  this  I  could  go  with  him  heart  and 
soul.   What  can  it  matter  whether  the  parliament 
assemble  at  College-green  or  Westminster,  if  both 
Irishmen  and  Englishmen  have  a  voice  there? 
but  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  very  grave  and  aerioos 
import,  when  the  religion  of  one  country  is  imposed 
upon  another,  without  regard  to  the  frith  and 
feelings  of  its  people ! 
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''This  is  an  evil  so  great^  it  must  perforce  be 
remedied;  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  has  en- 
dured 80  long.     Would  that  our  law-makers  and 
our  religious  men  were  anxious  to  render  coun- 
tries, not  nominally  Protestant,  but  really  Chris- 
^fin!    That,  in   my  opinion,  is  the   one   thing 
needful;  that  should  be  the  main  object  of  all 
'^slation.    We  must  not  alone  make  laws  for 
^^^  people,   but    people  for  the  laws — able  to 
understand  them,,  and  willing  to  obey  them. 

"  I  shall  weary  you  with  all  this ;  but  you  ask 

for  my  opinions,  and  here  you  have  them.     Yet 

uo  not  suppose,  from  what  I  have  said  of  O^Con- 

^^^j  that  I  at  all  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the 

Government  with  respect  to  him.     The  lawyers 

^y  that  a  witness  is  equally  bad,  if  too  dilatory  or 

too  hasty  in  his  replies.     Some  such  rule,  I  think, 

WUes  to  the  interference  of  a  Government ;  and 

^"^  have  been  guilty  of  both  extremes ;  first  too 

^^Ward  in  prevention,  and  then  too  rigorous  in 

'^Fession.     Why,  the  pains  they  have  taken  to 

^oi^  the  laws,  the  money  they  have  spent  in 

®'e  state  trials,  would,  if  differently  employed  a 

^^onths  back,  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the 

^  ttiey  now  vainly  seek  to  remedy.    Yet  can 

^Onder  Ireland  should  suffer,  when  our  own 

'^^Ple  are  so  neglected  and  oppressed  ?     The 

o  2 
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more  I  r^ard  the  conduct  of  recent  ministers, 
the  more  I  reflect  on  the  general  principles  of 
state  policy,  the  more  du  I  wonder  that — in  a 
country  so  civilized  and  an  age  so  enlightened  as 
this — no  statesman  can  be  found,  bold  enough  to 
cast  aside  the  narrow  prejudices  of  party,  wise 
enough  to  follow  a  system  of  universal  justice. 
Such  a  course  would  be  decidedly  popular;  it 
must  conciliate  general  approbation. 

''  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  supposed  to  be  the  wisest 
of  modern  legislators — the  man  best  suited  to  the 
times ;  if  so,  he  must  assuredly  alter  his  policy, 
and  act  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  If  he  be  really  so  wisey  he  may  do  this  yet, 
though  there  seems  little  chance  of  it  at  present. 
But  enough  of  politics ;  and  having  already 
troubled  you  more  than  enough  with  my  private 
affairs,  I  have  little  more  to  add.  You  ask  who 
are  my  chief  companions  ?  Indeed  I  have  very 
few,  but  then  they  are  friends.  Did  I  speak 
to  you  of  Edmund  Stacey?  I  like  him  much; 
he  is  nearly  of  my  views— very  liberal,  but  not 
radical ;  for  believe  me,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  two.  As  Napoleon  said, '  There  are 
only  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
calender,  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  saiots ;' 
and  so  the  political  calender  includes  only  four 
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or  Syb  denominations ;  but  how  many  men  are 
^ere  who  cannot  come  under  any  one  of  them. 
Yoiuig  Stephenson  is  in  London ;  yoa  know  him, 
^  think,  or  rather  you  knew  his  father,  a  great 
maniifiictarer  in  the  North.      He    is    really   a 
clever  fellow,   and   enters    into  all   my   feelings 
^    tiiongh  he  had  been   brought  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  politics — ^' 

T^e  letter  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  t:lie  very  individual  in  question. 

**  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,*'  said  the 
▼isxtor,  offering  to  withdraw  after  the  first 
s&lxi.tations«  "  You  are  occupied  with  your  par- 
li<>.»ientary  duties." 

*■*  Not  at  all ;  only  writing  to  my  uncle.  There 
w  plenty  of  time." 

*^  Well,  I'll  not  keep  you  long.    I  only  called  to 
^y  good  bye.  Pm  off  to-night.'* 
**  To-night  r 

^*  Tes,  I  heard  £rom  my  father  this  morning ; 
^  ^  rather  busy,  just  now." 

Vou  must,  at  least,  wait  another  day  or  so. 
^^  are  to  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  you 
.  ^^.     Hewiston  and  Stacey,  and  one  or  two 
^^  be  here.     I  can*t  let  you  off,  indeed." 

Vj^ell,  one  day  will  not  make  much  difference. 
^  ^%y  the  truth,  I  am  rather  sorry  to  leave  town  ; 
^  business  before  pleasure.*' 
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"  I  wish  you  could  stay  here,  and  go  to  the 
House/^ 

^^  And  what  would  become  of  the  mills  ?  Duty 
is  paramount." 

^'  But  in  Parliament  you  would  do  your  duty  to 
the  country/' 

"  Depend  on  it,  my  dear  fellow,  a  man  best 
serves  his  country,  by  looking  after  his  own  busi- 
ness. What  is  the  country,  after  all,  but  an 
assemblage  of  individuals  ?  And  if  each  performed 
his  individual  dutv,  there  would  be  less  need  for 
laws  and  Parliaments.     You  see  I  am  not  verv 

0 

ambitious." 

'•  I  believe  you  are  right.  Every  one  is  anxious 
to  make  laws  ;  every  one  wants  to  get  into  Parlia- 
mont ;  but  the  country  is  no  better  oflF." 

*"  And  for  that  very  reason.  Most  men  go  to 
Parliament  to  acquire  personal  distinction  ;  very 
few  with  the  honest  wish  of  doing  good." 

"  Do  not  be  too  severe  on  *  our  order.' " 

**  1  beg  pardon — I  forgot.  But  as  you,  I 
believe,  are  among  the  latter  number,  try  and  get 
there  to  look  at  the  factorv  laws  this  session." 

**  What,  do  you  advocate  Pkrliamentary  inter- 
ference ?" 

^'^  Indeed  I  do.  To  a  certain  extent,  at  leasts 
I  think  Parliament  should  help  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves.     I  have  persuaded  my  fiither  to 
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^7  some  new  regulations.  We  only  work  eleven 
'loursj^  for  instance,  and  we  find  it  answer  exceed- 
^iy  well.  But  there  is  infinitely  more  to  be  done ; 
^^I'e  is  ample  room  for  improvement.** 

^^  Will  not  the  masters  make  these  alterations 

^f  themselves  ?" 

**  The  greater  number  will  not.     Now,  an  act 

^^  I^arliament  would  only  *  interfere*  with  these ; 

'^^  voluntary  reformers  would  be  untouched." 

*^  ^nd  among  others,  Mr.  Stephenson,  I  sup- 

*^^^^  ?    Well,  I  hope  something  may  be  done.     I 

^"^^^  been  a  good  deal  in  the  agricultural  districts 

^^^ly ;  the  distress  there  is  terrible.     How  shall 

find  remedies  for  all  these  evils  ?** 

^    I  will  tell  you*    You  Parliament  men  go  on, 

^on  after  session,  doing  a  little  here  and  a 

^^l^  there;   altering  this,  and  re-altering  that. 

flatter  yourselves  you  are  doing  some  good, 

perhaps  all  the  while  you  are  doing  much 

You   are  only    amusing    yourselves  by 

PP"^6  at  the  branches !     They  sprout  out 

^^^^kcr  than  you  can  cut  them  down,  and  the 

mcreases,  and  prospers.    You  must  lay  the 

to  the  root ;  all  else  is  ineffectual.    Don't 

^^^viblc  yourselves  with  your  little  pet  schemes — 

^^^ii  little  miniature    reformations ; — attack  the 

^^^t  principles  at  the  bottom  of  this  evil,  and 

^  lesser  grievances  will  die  naturally  away.    But 
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I  am  keeping  you  from  your  letter.  Good  bye — 
ril  see  you  in  the  morning.  You  may  think  over 
my  advice  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do/* 

(All  very  sensible  advice,  Mr.  Stephenson,  but 
you  must  wait  a  year  or  two  before  you  can  see 
it  put  in  practice.) 


END   OF   VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  L 


The  wind  and  the  beam  loyed  the  Rose, 

Bat  the  Rose  loved  one; 
Who  recks  where  the  wild  wind  blows, 

Or  loves  not  the  Sun? 

BULWER. 

After  his  friend  had  left  him^  Arbridge^  having 
finbhed  his  letter,  hastened  to  pay  his  customary 
visit  to  his  beloved.  She  received  him  with  a 
smile;  he  was  always  welcome.  Violet  was  in 
her  boudoir,  engaged  in  copying  a  flower,  but 
she  soon  grew  weary  of  the  employment — she 
could  not  fulfil  her  expectations.  She  turned  to 
Arbridge  for  assistance,  and  gladly  was  it  offered. 
How  pleased  and  proud  was  he  to  instruct  her ! 

Evelyn  was  seated  by  the  window,  apparently 
occupied  with  her  book.  Charles  had  bowed  to 
ber  on  entering,  and  had  then  forgotten  her  exist- 
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ence — forgotten  her,  and  all,  and  every  one^  save 
the  bright  being  beside  him.  And  Evelyn  sat 
there,  unthought  of  and  uncared  for,  listening  to 
the  soft  tones  of  his  voice — watching  his  every 
movement.  She,  too,  was  changed  within  a  little 
while. 

The  first  time  she  had  met  Arbridge  she  had 
been  struck  with  the  bold  opinions  he  had  uttered, 
and  every  succeeding  interview  had  increased  her 
esteem  and    admiration.      She    had    long  been 
grieved  by  the  insensibility  and  apparent  coldness 
of  many  round  her ;  she  heard  suffering  and  po- 
verty, want,  misery,  and  crime  often  and  often 
alluded  to,  but  in  terms  of  incredulity,  or  of  harsh- 
ness, or  of  indifference.     Faults  were  reproved 
with   bitterness,  wrongs    slightingly  spoken    oL 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  every  sentiment 
exhibited  save  the  right  one— Christian  charity. 
But  now,  in  the  earnest  eloquence  of  Arbridge, 
she  found  it  revealed  in  all  its  force  and  beauty. 
On  all  sides  she  heard  praises  of  his  genius,  his 
good  sense*  his  stem  unbending  principles  and 
pure  philanthropy — all  things  contributed  to  ren- 
der him  worthy  of  admiration,  and  ahe  did  admire. 
The  contemplation  of  superior  excellence  in  men- 
tal endowments  and  moral  qualities  filled  her 
heart  and  mind  witii  wondering  delight — at  fint^ 
almost  a  kind  of  awe,  humbling  her  with  a  sense 
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^  insignificance.    But  when,  though  acknowledg- 

• 

^g  the  mighty  distance  that  intervened — ^when 
she  found  that  those  sentiments,  however  elevated, 
**owever  excellent,  however  noble,  touched  kindred 
chords,  and  woke  responsive  echoes  in  her  own 
hreast — then  admiration,  mingling  with  the  most 
^'^uisite  sympathy,  became  love — love  the  most 
^^^ted,  yet  the  most  humble. 

An  orphan,  without  brother  or  sister,  with 
*^^^iccly  a  finend  or  relation,  or  any  living  being  to 
f^^pathize  with  her ;  her  ardent  heart  had  sought 
^  vain  on  whom  to  lavish  its  overflowing  tender- 
^^«8.    She  had  regarded  with  kindliness  and  in- 
^^lest  every  living  creature,  but  now  a  new  and 
^^Icnown  feeling  took  possession  of  her  soul.     It 
^^^  not  a  sentiment,  but  a  passion,  pure,  fervent, 
^^d  intense.    Yes,  pure  as  earthly  passions  seldom 
^^^e — with  it  mingled  no  thought  of  self;  she  did 
^Hh  even  seek  to  be  beloved.    She  esteemed  her- 
^^  so  little — she  believed  him  so  great  and  glo- 
rious, that  she  would  have  as  soon  have  dreamed 
Vmie  '*  bright  particular  star^'  might  smile  upon 
^er,  as  he  r^ard  her  with  a  tender  thought.    Yet 
4ie  was  happy,  exquisitely  happy:  for  the  very 
emotion  of  love  is  itself  happiness.    To  know  it 
Returned  may  be  a  double  joy,  but  then  it  is  a 
sdfish  one.    The  happiest  feeling  of  the  human 
heart  is  that  pure  deep  affection  that  lives  but  in 
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the  beloved,  that  knows  no  thought  or  sentiment 
of  self;  by  which  individuality  is  destroyed^  and 
the  whole  soul  and  spirit,  nay  the  very  life  itself, 
exists  but  in  another's.  And  such  was  the  pas- 
sion which  now  ruled  the  soul  of  Evelyn;  her 
heart  was  as  a  temple  consecrated  to  love,  and 
every  thought,  and  sentiment,  and  feeling,  became 
a  willing  minister  to  the  mighty  spirit.  She 
was  one  of  the  happy  few  whose  first  love  must 
be  the  last,  because  it  is  a  true  one.  We  hear 
much  of  the  marvellous  and  enduring  properties 
of  first  affection;  but  if  we  come  to  analyse  the 
varied  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  we  shall  find 
the  theories  of  the  romancist  not  quite  correct. 
There  is  but  one  real  love,  and  it  must  be  the 
last;  and  it  may  be  also,  but  is  not  necessarily, 
the  first  fancy  of  early  youth.  When  the  heart 
first  learns  to  feel,  imagination  readily  enslaves  it, 
it  bows  before  an  idol  of  its  own  exalting,  it 
worships  its  own  ideal.  And  this  affection  mof 
last,  for  upon  imagination,  as  upon  friendship, 
esteem,  or  every  other  feeling,  may  the  structure 
of  love  be  superimposed,^-of  love  in  its  general 
sense.  The  real  can  exist  on  no  other  foundations 
than  sympathy  of  heart  and  community  of  mind. 
Other  feelings  may  or  may  not  endure;  but  this 
entwined  with  all  the  mental  faculties  and  all  the 
moral  feelings,  becomes  a  part  of  our  very  being, 
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And  co-existent  with  it.     If  we  apply  this  standard 

^e  shall  find  it  the  just  criterion  of  true  and  false. 

''W  over  the  burning  pages  of  many  a  romance, 

^'  listen  to  the  wild  rhapsody  of  the  young  lover. 

^^  what  has  called  forth  the  deep  emotions  both 

P^Wray? — admiration  for  beauty,  beauty  only! 

^^e  wisest,  and  best,  and  noblest,  passing  over  all 

^^^  and  noble  attributes,  become  the  willing 

^ptives  of  a  charmed  and  dazzled  fancy ;  almost 

^cuing  the. folly  of  the  hapless  maiden, 

^  Who  fell  m  love  with  carmine  and  gamboge." 

^^n  we  wonder  such  a  feeling  should  not  last? — 
^^^  we  not  wonder  the  delusion  should  be  so 
^neral?     For  example,  does  it  not  appear  a  mar- 
^^ellous  anomaly,  after  perusing  the  inspired  page 
^  genius, — ^where  the  passions  seem  almost  to 
live,  so  vividly  are  they  portrayed,  and  from  which 
fte  spirit  of  love  is  exhaled  like  incense,  filling 
the  reader's  heart  with  extacy, — is  it  not  a  mar- 
velknis  anomaly  to  turn  from  those  pages,— every 
line  of  which  bears  evidence  of  the  strong  feelings 
nd  soft  affections  of  its  writer, — and  behold  in 
the  biographies  of  these  same  men  a  chronicle  of 
withered  hopes  and  wounded  hearts,  solitary  de- 
spair and  conjugal  infelicity?    The  cause  is  very 
simple, — they  choose  not  helps  meet  for  them. 
Their  affection  might  have  been  shared,  but  their 
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high  intellects  were  unsympathized  with.  '^  What 
then/'  exclaim  our  gentle  readers  in  alarm, 
^would  you  debar  us  (who  have  no  claim  to  igreat 
ability,)  from  the  high  privilege  in  which  we  glory, 
of  sharing  the  fortunes  and  soothing  the  sorrows 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ?  Must  the  man  of 
genius  choose  only  a  woman  of  genius  for  his 
wife  ?  Must  they  be  partners  in  the  great  struggle 
of  fame, — competitors,  perhaps  rivals  P*^  Well 
may  your  gentle  hearts  recoil  from  such  a  pic- 
ture ! — and  sooth  to  say,  we  like  not  the  contem- 
plation better  than  yourselves.  Very  different  is 
our  meaning.  It  is  an  all-accredited  fact  that  no 
union  can  be  perfect  unless  heart  responds  to 
heart;  to  which  assertion  we  would  only  sub- 
join, that  such  perfection  is  not  attained  unlesa 
mind  sj-mpathize  with  mind.  And  sympathy,  be 
it  remembered,  does  not  demand  equality.  Let 
the  wife,  then,  have  enough  of  genius  to  oompie- 
hend  her  husband's ;  let  her,  at  least,  be  acquainted 
with  the  language,  in  which  it  is  his  to  utter 
^  words  that  bum."  Let  the  man  of  genius,  ad-> 
mired  abroad,  have  at  least  the  faappinesa  to  be 
understood  at  home,— nmd  then,  and  then  onlyy 
will  he  be  happy.  There  is  doubtlesB  a  wild  jey 
in  communion  of  heart,  but  there  is  also  a  myitie 
pleasure  in  congeniality  of  souL  Do  we  not  Isel 
this  at  times,  when,  perusing  some  straiige  author. 
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^  find  our  own  thoughts  expressed  in  a  new 
lAQgnage, — ^we  find  another  feels  or  has  felt  as  we 
^l  he  may  inhabit  other  climes,  nay,  the  grave 
may  have  closed  over  him,  yet  the  electric  power 
^'oiteB  our  spirit, — he  is  become  a  friend,  almost  a 
l>it>ther.    Now  such  a  congeniality  is  a  necessary 
'^'gredient  of  true  love;  and  such  it  was  that 
'^dend  Evel3nA's  affection   so  all-powerful;   its 
^'^^ce  amazed  herself*    Taught  from  childhood 
^  control  all  her  emotions,  she  had  at  last  found 
^^«  that  was  invincible*      Her  great  and  only 
^^ject  was  now  to  conceal  its  existence  firom  those 
^^ond  her ;  and  unnoticed  as  she  was,  this  was  a 
^^paratively  easy  matter.     Always  occupied  with 
^^  firiend,  Arbridge  but  rarely  addressed  her ;  and 
^^  only  thought  of  her  (if  he  thought  of  her  at 
^U.,)  as  a  quiet  dull  sort  of  girl, — a  striking  con- 
^^^st  to  his  Violet.     For,  indeed,  Evelyn  never 
Appeared  to  such  disadvantage  as  when  attempting 
V^  converse  with  him.    With  others  she  was  at 
^iines  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  lively  and  animated ; 
^kA  before  him  she  could  scarcely  speak, — an  in- 
surmountable fear  restrained  her.    The  unaffected 
taiplicity  which  was  her  greatest  charm,  gave  way 
ta  an  unnatural  reserve  and  constraint  of  manner ; 
ai,  under  an  outward  semblance  of  tranquillity, 
ike  strove  to  conceal  her  agitation  at  his  approach. 
But  when  removed  to  a  little  distance,  she  was  freed 
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from  immediate  fear,  she  greatly  rejoiced  in  hi 
presence, — ^the  sunshine  of  her  savA ;  she  silend 
and  earnestly  contemplated  his  movements;  sb 
listened  with  thrilling  joy  to  the  music  of  hi 
voice ;  her  eyes  filled  with  soft  tears  as  she  hear 
his  frequent  praises.  She  could  not  ftdl  to  h 
aware  of  his  admiration  for  her  friend ;  and  sli 
could  not  fail  to  regard  it  as  almost  a  matter  i 
course.  Violet  was  beautiful,  and  amiable,  an 
charming, — he  must  necessarily  appreciate  sue 
attractions.  And  in  her  humility — ^the  humilit 
love  had  inspired, — ^as  she  felt  he  could  never  cai 
for  her,  she  almost  rejoiced  that  he  loved  hi 
friend,  for  that  brought  him  daily  to  her  preseno 
and  enabled  her  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him,  whic 
to  her  was  happiness  enough. 

Time  glided  softly  and  swiftly  on  its  way :  si 
paiised  not  to  analyse  her  feelings,  but  all-unthinl 
ingly  exulted  in  her  new-found  joy.  The  worl 
seemed  invested  with  ideal  beauty:  all  thin( 
were  bright  and  glorious — at  times  she  ahna 
fancied  she  was  in  an  enchanted  dream,  firo] 
which  she  too  soon  must  awake:  and  her  feai 
proved  true.  Her  fond  delusions  were  fint  di 
pelled  by  a  whispered  rumour  that  readied  hi 
ear — that  smote  her  heart  as  with  the  diill  < 
death.  He  was  to  be  married — and  to  Violet^ 
to  her  firiend!    It  was  but  a  rumourj  and  al 
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wottW  not  believe  it— yet  cotiid  she  doubt  it? 

Could  she  gainsay  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses? 

— c^uld  she  shake  off  the  gloomy  forebodings  that 

oppressed  her? — could  she? — No!    no, — it  was 

tnxth ! — and  she  was  desolate  and  hopeless. 

AiiA  yet  what  could  it  matter?     He  never 

laved  her — he  never  could  love  her — she  never 

hcul  expected  it;  but,  oh !  the  agony  of  her  next 

thought — she  must  no  longer  love  him! — it  woidd 

be   sm  to  love  him  now.     It  was  not  enough  to 

know  he  would  never  care   for  her:   now,  she 

muBt  lose  her  only  happiness — she  must  not  even 

think  of  him.     Not  think  of  him  ? — of  what  then 

could  she  think  ?— 

**  He  was  her  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  her  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all." 

^ercome  with  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness — she 

^    no  friend  to  weep  with  her,  no  father  to 

^^Uiael,  no  mother  to  soothe — she  turned  for  help 

Him  in  whom  she  ever  trusted,  the  Father  of 

th 
^  fatherless.     With  clasped  hands  and  bended 

^^^  she  prayed  that  this  deep  sorrow  might  be 

^*^*^  her.     Passion  gave  way  to  Christian  resig- 

^^On,  she  meekly  said,  "Thy  will  be  done;^' 

^^  it)se  consoled  and  strengthened. 

And  after  a  while,  hope,  the  constant  friend  of 
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love^  ^gBm,  though  but  partially,  returned, 
chided  herself  for  thus  sorrowing  for  a,  pe 
idle  tale.  She  strove  again  to  be  happy,  1 
vain.  Bitter  thoughts  haunted  her;  sleepi 
waking  she  could  not  banish  them.  Tet  he 
was,  if  possible,  stronger  than  before.  Hei 
sorrow,  her  hopeless  humility,  her  almost 
broken  despair,  only  made  her  cling  with 
intense  affection  to  the  dear  idol  of  her  i 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

To  guard  our  freedom  and  our  glories  raise— 
Given  to  the  world  to  spread  religion's  sway, 
And  pour  o'er  many  a  land  the  mental  day. 

MICKLB. 

Kdward  Stephenson  repaired  to  his  friend's 
^^^*Us  at  the  appointed  hour.  Lord  Hewiston, 
^^Jlry  Lewis,  and  many  others  of  the  familiar 
T^^panions  of  Arbridge,  were  there  assembled. 
**iey  formed  a  gay  and  animated  group.  Free 
'^to  the  trammels  and  restraints  of  society,  they 
^*^ought  what  they  pleased,  and  they  said  what 
^«y  thought.  Then-  political  opinions  were  vari- 
^*^>  but  that  mattered  little;  their  minds  were 
^^tivated,  and  their  hearts  were  good,  and  such 
**^  e-ver  tolerant.    The  conversation  varied 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 

8*^xxcing  over  all  topics,  illustrating  or  adorning 
^^     The  jest  was  hardly  pronounced  ere  it  was 
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understood,  and  applauded  to  the  very  echo. 
Had  we  the  power^  we  would  gladly  note  down 
that  '^  table  talk  ;^'  the  ^^  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul/'  seasoned  with  the  lively  epigram^ 
the  gay  retoit, — fitful  eloquence  or  spontaneous 
wit.  But  we  attempt  not  to  catch  the  glad  sun- 
beams, or  the  bright  shower  of  the  laughing  cas- 
cade^ or  the  light  foam  that  dances  on  the  billows; 
and  so  we  attempt  not  this.  Leaving  the  gay 
revellers  to  rejoice  undisturbed,  we  will  heed 
only  one  part  of  their  discourse,  more  suited  to 
our  sober  pen. 

Among  this  gay  and  youthful  company  was  one 
whose  age  and  temperament  seemed  ill  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  rest.  From  his  peculiar  opinions, 
Mr.  Andrew  Copan  had  obtained  the  pleasing  title 
of  the  cynic,  or  grumbler ;  and^  certes,  no  mighty 
monarch  ever  merited  the  surname  of  ^^  great'^  so 
well  as  he  his  rather  doubtful  cognomen.  Con- 
tinually finding  £ault,  he  railed  at  every  one  and 
every  thing,  yet  was  there  generally  some  truth 
in  his  remarks,  for  what  human  thing  is  perfect  ? 
We  shall  find  something  to  blame,  even  in  the 
wisest  and  the  best,  haply,  also,  we  shall  find 
something  to  praise  in  the  very  worst ;  but  Mr. 
Andrew  Copan  never  thought  of  that.  Here  is 
a  dark  side  to  all  things,  and  in  that  dark  aide  ba^ 
delighted.    Tet,  notwithstanding  this  diipoaitiai^ 
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he  was  a  general  favourite^  and  often  joined  the 
gay  companions  of  Charles  Arbridge.  At  times 
they  laughed  at,  at  times  they  argued  with  him. 
They  sometimes  silenced,  but  they  never  con- 
vinced* However,  this  morning  his  complaints 
and  animadversions  were  ^'put  down''  by  com- 
mon consent;  and  his  '^occupation  gone/'  he 
sipped  his  wine  in  silence,  while  the  lively  dis- 
course went  on  around  him.  Thus  he  remained 
till,  the  morning  papers  arriving,  arguments  dropped 
and  laughter  ceased, — all  feelings  being  absorbed 
in  that  of  interest,  and  he  found  at  once  a  theme 
suited  for  his  remarks,  and  opportunity  to  enun- 
ciate them. 

Taming  towards  his  host,  in  somewhat  con- 
temptuous tones  he  inquired,  what  papers  he 
took?  or  whether  he  took  them  all  ? 

*  Yes,  all— every  one,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  like 
to  see  the  various  opinions." 

^  That  is  just  like  you,  Arbridge ;  you  are 
ahrays  in  extremes,"  observed  Harry  Lewis. — 
^  For  my  part,  I  consider  one  enough, — I  am 
astiafied  with  the  Chronicle;  I  see  the  others  (if  I 
want  them)  at  the  Club." 

«  I  think  we  get  the  Post  and  Herald,''  said 
Lord  Hewiston,  '^  the  Earl  is  very  fond  of  the 
Berald,  but  I  don't  care  much  for  either,  or, 
indeed^  for  any  of  them." 
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"It  is  necessary  to  look  after  them^  though," 
observed  another ;  "  they  misrepresent  one  con- 
foundedly, sometimes.  Why,  there  was  a  speech 
of  mine  reported  the  other  day  with  scarcely  one 
word  like  the  original  P* 

"  Perhaps  it  was  none  the  worse  for  that,"  re- 
marked Lord  Hewiston.     "  Surely,"  he   added, 
aotto  vocBy  to  his  neighbour,   ^^  if  any  one   has 
cause  to  look  kindly  on  the  newspapers,  it  is  poor 
Hubert*     Report  his  speeches,  indeed !  why,  they 
have  to  make  them  up  for  him.    Once  or  twice^ 
after    hearing  him  in  the    House,    and   trying^ 
to  make  out  what  he  was   driving  at,  I  hav^ 
amused  myself,  by  comparing  the  next  morning 
my  confused  recollections  of  what  he   did  say, 
with  the  very  concise  and  logical  summary,  in. 
black  and  white,  of  what  he  might  have  been- 
supposed  to  have  intended." 

Meanwhile  each  was  looking  over  his  own  tBr- 
vourite  journal,  while  Mr.  Copan,  now  in  hii^ 
element,  found  fault  with  one  and  alL 

Lord  Hewiston  turned  to  his  friend*  "  What^ 
can  induce  you  to  take  all  these  papers,  Charles  f 
The  Tory  ones,  for  instance — ^you  don't  believe  a* 
word  they  say ;  and  if  they  speak  of  you,  it  is  only" 
to  abuse  you." 

^^Does  not  this  show,  now,"  cried  Arbridgi^ 
^^  how  intolerant  you  all  are  ?    Each  likes  his  own 
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P^rty  papers^  and  no  other.  Well^  I  do  the  same^ 
^dl  like  them  aU!'^ 

^  You  are  of  all  parties^  then?^' 

^My  party  ia,  you  know^  the  great  multitude. 
^  mm  anxious  to  study  their  opinions^  and  here 
^one  I  am  sure  to  find  them.  The  House  of 
^^^c^mmons  may  embody  the  power  of  the  people, 
t>x^t  the  Press,  most  certainly,  represents  their 
^^^dbgs.  None  of  your  Whig  or  Tory  papers, 
^1:0116,  could  do  so ;  but  taken  collectively,  I  do 
^^^liere,  those  four  or  five  sheets  there  afford  a 
^ir  estimate  of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
^^untry.'* 

*They  take  very  one-sided  views,  though.*' 

^And  so  do  a  great  many  people.  There  is 
^ways  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Look 
^  any  great  question  in  agitation — ^here  we  find  a 
Rowing  account  of  its  many  virtues,  while  there  we 
Aave  only  a  catalogue  of  its  as  numerous  faults, 
i  can  readily  believe  that  those,  who  only  regard 
<tee  side,  may  become  far  more  prejudiced  than 
t^efore — ^but  study  both.  Study  all  accounts.  They 
^re  worth  considering;  they  are  an  echo  to  the 
thoughts  of  many.  But  Fll  not  tire  you  with  my 
opinions:  you  would  rather  read  for  yourselves. 
Here,  Mr.  Copan,  I'm  sure  if  nothing  else  will 
please  you,  a  paper  must.*' 
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^^  You  are  mistaken^  Mr.  Arbridge;  there  are  fe 
things  I  so  thoroughly  disapprove  of  and  despise 
llie  public  press j  indeed! — a  public  nuisanc 
and  disgrace.  Upholding  the  most  sacred  prii 
ciples,  for  filthy  lucre^  and  railing  against  thof 
same  principles^  for  the  same  object — abusing  tl 
best  and  most  virtuous — praising  the  vile  an 
dishonesty — the  only  good  thing  they  do,  is  t 
abuse  and  annoy  one  another " 

The  grumbler  was  here  interrupted  by  a  gener 
murmur  of  indignation — interrupted,  but  not  s 
lenced.  "  You  disagree  with  me,"  he  continue! 
"  Of  course  you  do ;  yet  you  know  I  speak  tl 
truth;  you  cannot  contradict  a  single  assertion!' 

"  I  accept  your  challenge,"  exclaimed  Arbridgi 
^^  I  contradict  them  all !  You  speak  of  the  Pres 
not  individually,  but  as  a  body;  and  as  such, 
must  say,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  blessing 
of  the  country — a  strong  pillar  of  the  constiti 
tion — a  safeguard  of  liberty.  It  acts  with  twofol 
power;  exposing  to  the  people  the  conduct  c 
their  rulers,  and  exhibiting  to  these  the  opinioi] 
of  those  they  rule.  The  mind  of  the  multitadi 
in  a  country  like  ours,  exercises  immense  in 
fluence  upon  the  actions  of  the  Government ;  hv 
how  could  this  be  effected  without  the  Press  ?  Hi 
people  must  then  band  together,  to  make  them 
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selves  heard — ^right  and  reason  would  soon  give 
^y  to  the  force  of  numbers ;  and  they  would 
either  by  threats  obtain  compliance  with  the 
Diost  arbitrary  demands^  or  be  themselves  coerced 

• 

"ito  servile  submission.     How  different  is  it  now! 
,  We  do  not  threaten^  we  convince. 

''The  power  of  thought— the  magic  of  the  mind" 

^  ours — insensible    in   progress^    invincible   in 
effect     Public   grievances    are  exposed  in   the 
'"'^ost  public  manner.     A  great  arena  is  thrown 
^pen^  where  all  questions  may  be  canvassed,  all 
^'g^ents  brought  forward,  all  opinions  promul- 
gated ; — right  and  wrong  stand  on  their  own  merits, 
^^h  attacked  and  defended  with  all  the  force  of 
^'oqoence,  and  all  the  power  of  logic.    Things 
'^^y  be  bad  enough,  but  thus  undermined,  no 
P^t  abuse  can  long  endure.    Or  look  from  public 
^  ^dividual  wrongs,  and  here,  indeed,  is  the  great 
^cacy  of  the  press  made  apparent.     It  seems  to 
'^^i   like  that  nfysterious  sympathy  which  con- 
,  ®^  the  members  of  our  own  frame : — an  injury 
^^cted  on  one  part  affects  the  whole,  and  so  a 
*^^te  wrong  by  this  electric  influence  becomes 
*^^^lic.— It  is  proclaimed  far  and  wide,  and  the 
^^Ic  body  politic  thrills  with  indignation.    The 
^^^  thus  serves  as  a  connecting  link,  uniting  all 
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in  mutual  co'-operation:  it  'puts  a  tongue'  in 
every  social  wound,  '  to  raise  the  very  stones  to 
mutiny*!  Equally  important  is  its  other  office — 
revealing  to  the  people  the  doings  of  their  rulers. 
Here  what  an  incalculable  advantage  is  it! — see 
how  Ministers  are  influenced  by  it,  and  what  a 
check  it  holds  on  politicians!  All  their  short- 
comings are  terribly  apparent, 

^  All  their  fisiults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned  and  conned  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  their  teeth." 

It  is  a  power  to  which  the  proudest  must  submit, 
and  before  which  the  boldest  tremble.  A  man  must 
indeed  be  careful  of  his  words  and  votes,  when  he 
knows  they  will  be  examined  and  weighed  and 
investigated,  not  only  by  his  constituents,  but 
the  whole  public.  What  a  restraint  is  it  from 
wrong — what  an  incentive  to  do  right!  And  what 
a  stimulus  to  eloquence  is  the  thought^  that  our 
words  will  not  die  upon  the  air,  or  be  applauded 
only  by  our  listeners.  In  a  few  hours  they  will 
spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land — ^they  will  be  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
world!  They  will  be  read  and  studied  by  thou- 
sands— perhaps  admired  and  praised.  They  may 
gain  the  approval  of  the  wise,  they  may  inspire 
confidence  to  the  suffering ;  they  may  even  win 
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smiles  from  beauty  1  Surely  these  considerations 
vt  enough^  to  make  us,  at  least,  esteem  and  re- 
•pecxt  the  Press?'' 

^Tou  are  right,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hewiston. 
^  Why,  Charles,  you  are  eloquent  on  the  subject. 
Now,  Mr.  Copan,  are  you  convinced?" 

'^With  all  deference  to  the  arguments  of  our 

yoang  firiend,  who  dilates  on  the  subject  with  his 

visual  enthusiasm,  I  must  own  my  opinions  are 

^changed*     There  is,  of  course,  some  use  in 

^«  papers— there  is  some  use  in   every  thing, 

^enin  poison — ^but  that  can,  by  no  means,  coun- 

^bahmce  the  evil.    You  make  out  a  good  case 

for  the  Press  as  a  body,  but  how  can  we  judge  a 

*^^y,  save  by  analysing  its  elements?  and  the 

^^*^aracter  of  each  paper  is  notoriously  bad." 

^ Every  thing  is  bad  with  you;   but,  to  use 
J^Our  own  words,  I  defy  you  to  prove  your  asser- 

**  There  is  no  lack  of  proof, — ^but  whether  you 
^^licve  it,  is  another  question.  With  all  your 
^^^>B8ting  about  impartiality,  Mr.  Charles,  I  find 
^^tt  harder  to  convince  than  any  one.  You  won't 
^^tcn  to  reason." 

"Do  you  ever  try  me  ? — ^but  never  mind,  I  am 

^^ilHng  to  learn ;  and  as  they  are  all  busy  read- 

^^g,  our  dry  discussion  will  not  disturb  them. 

-^i-prapas,  Mr.  Copan,  do  you  not  consider  this  the 


20  ;     Our  fnends 

'''"^'    •    vouT  ov^-n  opinio"''-  ^^^^o«s  to 

Come,  ^w-^^j 

hear  yo^-  ^    \rbridge, 

^*  you."  ^,edtohearyou,M  .  ^^ 

^'^^■"'Tm  such  favourable  term  .^^, 

^"  ^'Ik  tre  org-^  of  ^^\:lvr  o.»  - 
avov^edU  tn  ^^erytbing  ^"      ,_tY^ey  lead 

e^ual  balance^^^  'They  ^e-  ^e 

twrougb  par^      prejudicing  theje^^  ^  ^^^^ 
"^  Tie  no^.  -^^«=^  ^^^To  bim,)  or  the 
,o  attentvvely,  ^  to  '""^'"^g^des  for  the 

%    Tbeydonotag^^    ^^^„^er,«^dace 
tS^cV^tbonels-^^-- 
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vend.  Take  the  characters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
any  of  the  great  party  men  for  example:  in  their 
own  papers  all  their  doings  are  perfect^  their  wisdom 
in&Uible,  their  conduct  immaculate^  while  in  the 
columns  of  their  opponents,  the  self-same  words 
and  actions  are  as  nearly  the  reverse  as  can  be. 
How  can  you  reconcile  these  accounts  ?  The 
only  way  is  to  say  both  are  wrong,  and  believe 
lather*  And  these  miserable  deceivers  you  at- 
tempt to  defend! — you  take  pleasure  in  their 
pwusal!  while  Mr.  Lewis  there — but  if  he  will 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment  I  can  shake  his  confi- 
dence in  his  favourite  paper.^^ 

^I  am   afraid,  Mr.   Copan,  you   have   little 
dumee  there/'  observed  Arbridge,  as  his  friend 
eontinued  reading,  without  seeming  to  have  heard 
the  last  remark.    ^^  There  is,  perhaps,^'  he  added, 
''a  little  truth  in  what  you  say,  yet  does  it  not 
corroborate  my  assertion  ?     I  said  the  Press,  col- 
lectively, represents  the  whole  community,  and 
individually,  the  various  sections.    Now  these  sec- 
donB  are  of  different  parties,  violently  opposed  to 
one  another;  and  their  papers  must  necessarily 
show  their  sentiments.    That  is  why  I  chiefly  value 
them^ — ^that  is  why  I  take  them  all — I  know  I  shall 
find  in  them  the  opinions  of  the  People.    Now  we, 
representatives  par  excellence — ^we  may  refuse  to 
act  in  accordance  with  our  constituents — we  have 
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a  seven  years'  lease ;  but  a  newspaper  will  have 
a  very  short  existence  if  it  do  not  express  the 
very  feelings  of  its  readers.  The  Press  and  the 
People  are  mutually  dependent:  the  Press  is  the 
emanation  of  the  people^s  tlioughts^  while  popular 
favour  is  the  breath  by  which  it  lives/* 

''You  are  going  back  to  your  old  arguments. 
We  were  speaking  of  individuals.'^ 

"  That  is  skilful  generalship^  Mr.  Copan ;  when 
you  can't  answer  an  argument^  change  the  subject 
We  cannot  cross  the  Alps,  but  we'll  turn  them ! 
Yet,  was  I  not  speaking  of  individuals — did  I  not 
say  that  each  indi\adual  represented  a  section,  at 
least,  of  the  People  ?  Take,  for  example,  those  you 
mentioned:  the  Herald  supports  the  Ministers,  and 
defends  them  strenuously  from  all  attacks — allow 
it's  wrong,  yet  it  is  in  good  company — with  the 
majority  in  the  House,  at  all  events.  In  the  same 
way  the  Chronicle  favours  the  great  party  now  in 
opposition,  but  perhaps  in  office  sooner  than  some 
of  you  expect— eh,  Greville  ?" 

"  Never  fear,  my  dear  fellow,  we're  in  far 
life." 

'^  We  will  not  dispute  that  point.  Now,  Mr. 
Copan,  do  you  not  think  it  rather  unfair^  to 
blame  these  rival  papers,  for  advocating  principles 
believed  in  by  so  many  ?  You  bring  against  them 
grievous  charges  of  partiality  and  injustice,  which 
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ire,  I  think^  unmerited.     Most  party-men  are 
Umd  to  their  own  defects  and  the  virtues  of  their 
opponents,  but  the  newspapers  do  not  go  so  £etr 
M  the  partisans*    On  the  contrary,  we  often  find 
them  ready  to  praise  an  opponent,  or  criticise  a 
friend.    I  am  not  going  to  defend  either  side.    I 
have  no  love  for  the  Tories,  (saving  your  presence, 
Harry;)  and  as  Lewis  is  not  listening,  I  may  say, 
<i^  wms,  I  like  the  Whigs  very  little  better*    I 
hate  the  parties,  with  their  narrow  views  and  one- 
>ided  notions,  but  I  look  on  the  papers  as  some- 
thing better  than  organs  of  party*    When  I  said 
^tj  echoed  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mul- 
^tude,  I  meant  their  noblest  thoughts  and  highest 
feelings — thoughts  and  feelings  of  which,  perhaps, 
ttelr  very  owners  were  unconscious — ^until,  meet- 
kg  them  thus,  an  echo  in  their  own  hearts  re- 
tponded,  and  their  better  nature  was  aroused.    I 

ha?e  an  idea •    But  we  have  had  enough  of 

this  subject*^' 

^  Not  yet,^'  observed  one  of  the  now  numerous 
listenenu  ^^  You  have  said  nothing  of  the  ^  great 
Times/  or  the  evening  papers.^' 

*'The  ^ great  Times !^"  exclaimed  Mr.  Copan, 
indignantly.  ^^Now,  were  anything  wanting  to 
show  the  depravity  of  the  public  taste,  and  the 
want  of  principle  among  all  classes,  we  have 
assuredly  a  convincing  proof  in  the  large  circula- 
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tion  of  that  infamous  joumaL      All  the   oth 
seem  honest  and  honourable  in  comparison 
it.     Without  regard  to  truth  or  common  justi 
it  reviles  and  abuses  right  and  left,  yet  lauds  so 
of  the  most  worthless  to  the  skies.    Its  extenss 
circulation  is  little  honourable  to  the  public, 
is  disgraceful  to  have  it  in  the  house.'^ 

A  general  shout  of  laughter  concluded  this 
course,  which  was  spoken  i^ith  considerable 
mence. 

"  Bravo,  Copan !"  exclaimed  one  of  his  frien 
"  you  never  came  out  so  strong  !'' 

"  He  speaks  feelingly,^'  observed  another.  *• 
the  galled  jade /' 


-on 

0- 


"  What  deceptive  organs  are  the  human  ey 
cried  Lord  Hewiston,   interrupting  him;   ** 
mine  have  deceived  me !     Would  you  believe 
Mr.  Copan,  when  I  called  upon  you  yesterda^^*^    ' 
thought — it  really  was  very  absurd — ^but  I  actui^         ^ 
tliought  I  saw  a  copy  of  that  infamous  journal 
your  breakfast- table!     I  must  now  humbly  a 
gize  for  having,  for  a  moment,  believed  you  caj 
ble  of  such  a  disgraceful  thing.'' 

Amid  roars  of  laughter,  the  mortified  gnimb 
with  difficulty,  obtained  a  hearing. 

"  Your  Lordship  was  perfectly  correct,'*  he 
served  at  length.  ^^  I  was  compelled  thro^ 
business  to  look  over  the  advertisements." 
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*'  Oh,  business  !*'  cried  Lord  Hewiston,  pathe- 
tically.    "  What  martjrrs  dost  thou  make  !** 

*^  Come  now/'  interrupted  Arbridge,  wishing  to 
x^lieye  his  discomfited  guest,  whose  mortification 
lie  secretly  enjoyed, — ^**  come  now,  let  us  finish 
oar  arguments.  Have  I  answered  all  your  criti- 
isms  on  our  critics  P 
''  Tou  have  said  nothing  about  the  PoHy^  ob- 
served a  gentleman  hitherto  engaged  with  its 
columns. 

**  And  I  had  better  leave  it  for  you,  Greville ; 
you  appreciate  it  better.     Will  it  not  be  infra  dig. 
to  say  it  too  represents  a  section  of  the  people  ? 
though  that  section  the  most  exclusive  and  re- 
fined.     I   think  my  argument    has    held   good 
throughout — Oh,  the  evening  papers.     But  the 
same  remarks  will  surely  apply.     There  is  the 
Globe  J — a  favourite  of  yours,  Lewis  ? — I  thought 
so.    Well,  the  Globe  and  Standard  are  the  evening 
organs  of  the  two  great  parties ;  and  as  such,  of 
course  representatives  of  two  great  sections.   What 
we  said  of  their  morning  contemporaries  will  apply 
to  them.     And  now  having  done  with  the  organs 
of  party,  we  come  to  my  two  favourites,  the 
Timet  and  the  Siun — the  head  of  the  morning,  and 
the  head  of  the  evening  papers,  so  consequently, 
I  suppose,  favourites  with  others  besides  myself. 
Now,  notwithstanding  our  friend  Copan's  fine 

VOL.  II.  C 
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arguments^  I  must  confess  I  have  a  veiy  great 
partiality  for  the  7lfne9.  There  is^  I  think,  some- 
thing highly  independent,  in  a  paper  that  leaves 
the  beaten  track  of  party,  and  takes  only  as  its 
guide  some  general  principles,  which,  however 
startling  to  the  timid  or  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
judiced, are  certain  of  finding  an  echo  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  many ;  a  paper  not  afraid  to  speak  iU 
or  well  of  any  individual  whatsoever,  and  ready  to 
praise  measures,  while  blaming  men,  or  vice-versd. 
I  have  heard  many  persons  find  fault  with  the 
Times  for  the  tone  of  authority  which  it  some- 
times assumes,  but  I  really  think  that  contributes 
to  its  popularity.  We  are  apt  to  believe  in  those 
who  believe  themselves,  and  to  feel  confidence  in 
the  confident.  I  should  almost  prefer  a  regular 
tyrant  to  a  crouching  cringing  flatterer ;  and  one 
of  the  things  I  like  best  in  this  journal  is  the 
entire  freedom  from  all  servility, — ^nay,  the  almost 
audacity  of  its  language : — ^yet  it  has  a  higher,  a 
far  higher  daim  to  my  approval.  It  advocates 
firmly,  openly,  and  perseveringly,  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  people ;  the  greatest  good  to  the  grealeat 
number ;  and  such  advocacy  would  induce  me  to 
overlook  more  faults  than  even  Mr.  Copan  could 
imagine.  I  do  not  always,  indeed  I  do  not  ofteny 
agree  with  its  political  sentimenta,  yet  I  am  ghd 
to  hear  of  its  large  dicnlationy  becnae  I  know 


l*t'^ 
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that  wbererer  a  copy  is  sent^  some  arguments  at 

'^Mit,  will  be  diffused  tending  to  "promote  the 

Scleral  good.     I  hope  I  have  satisfied  you  as  to 

'^y  reasons  for  liking  the  Times ;  and  I  like  the 

^tt«»  for  much  the  same  cause ;  indeed^  in  a  political 

^■^^36,  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  organ  of  my  opi- 

'^Otis,  for  the  Tmes^  with  all  its  impartiality,  has 

y^t:  some  Hngering  loye  of  Toryism.    The  Sun  is 

^^^te  liberal ;  too  much  so  to  please  you^  Lewis  ? 

^     Uke  it  for  that  very  reason :  it  can  praise  all 

^^^"ties,  thou^  it  follows  none;  and  because  I 

^^cl  it  zealous  in  upholding  every  popular  cause, 

in  times  of  doubt  and  hesitation — but  I  shall 

you  all,  with  this  long  harangue :  I  dare  say 

^^xi  are  laughing  at  my  presumption.*' 

**  You  always  go  to  such  extremes,  Arbridge,** 

^^^served  Harry  Lewis,  *^that  it  is  difficult,  at 

^^Qies  to  believe  you  serious.    The  papers  are  all 

^^dl  enough  in  their  way ;  but  to  hear  you  praise 

them  as  you  do,  one  would  almost  think  you 

expected  something  from  them  in  return.*' 

'^  it  is  well  it  is  done  privately  then/'  replied 
his  friend  with  a  smile.  ^^And  yet  I  think  I 
should  not  mind  expressing  the  same  sentiments, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  for  they  are  what 
I  really  believe  and  feel.  It  is  well  for  you 
to  laugh  at  my  opinions,  for  you  do  not  under- 
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stand  them — you,  who  only  casuaUy  glance  over  a 
paper  at  the  Club,  to  learn  the  '  latest  intelli- 
gence,* or  see  the  reports  of  your  own  speeches. 
My  connexion  with  them  is  very  different,  I 
do  not  merely  take  them — I  read  them — I  study 
them  all.  Tliey  are  to  me,  as  his  books  to 
the  student,  his  wanderings  to  the  traveller,  his 
intercourse  with  society  to  the  social  observer — a 
fund  of  never-ending  information  and  delight. 
How  interesting  is  History!  the  history  of  the 
past — brief  and  superficial  though  it  be ;  but  how 
much  more  interesting  is  this  universal,  and  yet 
minute  history  of  the  hourly  events  of  the  present 
days !  A  man  has  no  longer  only  an  individual 
existence,  he  is  no  longer  per  se  in  the  universe : 
the  acts  of  other  nations  are  passing  before  his 
eyes :  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  men  are 
))assing  within  his  mind.  At  least  so  it  is  with 
me ;  I  suppose  I  cou/d  live  without  newspapers, 
but  indeed  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  try/* 

"  I  believe  you  are  nearly  right,**  observed  Lord 
Hewiston,  "and  I  think  we  all  agree  with  you  in 
the  abstract.  Men  talk  a  good  deal  against  the 
papers  and  yet  read  them  all  the  same,  eh,  Mr. 
Copan  ?** 

"What  chiefly  surprises  me,'*  remarked  Ste- 
phenson,  *'is  the  extraordinary  despatch  ¥rith 
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which  they  are  sent  round  the  country ;  why^  at 
Manchester^  we  are  always  au  courani  with  what's 
going  on  in  London/' 

"Ah,  my  dear  fellow.  Til  tell  you  a  pretty  story 
about  that,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hewiston,  "  it  will 
do  to  amuse  us  ail,  after  the  dull  discourses  of  our 
host.  I  was  down  at  the  House  the  other  night — 
by-the-bye  Arbridge,  how  can  you  put  up  with  it 
continually  ?  a  very  dull  affair  I  find  it — well,  I 
was  down  there  the  other  night,  trying  to  listen 
to  the  debate,  no  very  easy  matter !  when  Peel  got 
up,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  been  interested, 
but  to  say  the  truth  I  am  getting  tired  of  politics. 
I  thought  I'd  go  and  pass  an  hour  with  Willy 
Persons— one  sees  nothing  of  him  now,  he  has 
buried  himself  with  hb  books  at  the  Temple — I 
thought  I  would  just  pay  him  a  visit  pour  passer 
k  iempSf  and  be  back  in  time  for  division,  for  I 
had  promised  to  vote — confound  those  promises, 
111  make  no  more  of  them.  I  looked  at  my 
watch — ^twenty  minutes  to  seven — plenty  of  time 
80  away  I  went :  as  I  crossed  the  House  I  heard 
Sir  Robert  say — well,  no  matter,  I  have  forgotten 
the  words,  but  one  of  his  plausible  pieces  of 
nothingness.*' 

"  Have  a  care !  that's  treason." 

^  You  won't  report  me  at  head-quarters  ? — but 
let  me  finish.    Though  I  do  not  remember  the 


wnue  ne  was  cauang — ne  oeixuniy  is  uie  gi 
talker  I  know  of« — a  horse  galkqied  past  uc 
furious  rate^  to  the  great  risk  of  my  life, 
tell  you  J  however,  it  only  covered  me  with 
and  did  not  even  disturb  little  David,  for 
indeed  I  should  have  been  truly  grateful, 
on  he  went  with  his  story,  till  some  other 
coming  up,  diverted  his  attention  and  carrie 
oS  ^  sic  me  aervavU  ApoUoP    I  walked  or 
very  philosophical  state  of  mind ;  my  cogit 
would  do  you  all  good,  but  do  not  be  ala 
you  are  not  going  to  hear  them.    I  suppoi 
think  my  story  of  interminable  length,  an 
deed  I  thought  my  journey  so, — the  streeti 
all  crowded,  and  when  I  got  into  the  Stn 
had  some  trouble  in  getting  on.^' 

^'  A  man  in  a  ^  philosophical  mood'  is  no 
fit  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  London.'' 
|t{  '^  Philosophical !  I  should  like  to  see  Hei 

philosophical." 
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^ected  on  the  Queen's  highway^  to  the  great  incon- 
venience of  passers-by ;  however,  like  a  philosopher 
I  made  the  best  of  it,  and  looked  round  to  find  what 
Was  the  matter.    I  was  before  the  door  of  a  news- 
paper ofiice ;  a  man  on  horseback  was  waiting  in 
^e  road^ — all  was  expectation.     In  a  moment  the 
^oors  opened^  an  immense  bag  was  carried  out ; 
*t  "Wbb  hardly  given  to  the  rider,  when  the  horse 
sprang  forward  and  dashed  off  at  a  furious  rate ; 
^^    stones  rattled,  the  sparks  flew  up,  and  horse 
^•^d    rider  were  out  of  sight  in    an  instant,  to 
^^e     great  delight  of   the  assembled  spectators. 
'*'*^Uiking  somethhig  extraordinary  must  have  hap- 
P^rxed,  I  went  in  to  get  a  paper,  and  ask  what 
^^  '^^a ;  but  I  learned  it  was  only  the  last  edition, 
^^^^ig  as  usual  to  the  post.     It  was  then  just  half- 
l^^^t  seven,  and  I  found  in  answer  to  my  inquiries 
^^t  the  post^ffice  closed  exactly  at  the  half- 
^^Ur,  so  the  horse  I  had  seen  had  had  barely  four 
^^inutes,  to  carry  that  immense  bag  of  papers 
^nrough  the  crowded  streets,  for  more  than  a  mile, 
^uick  work,  eh  ?    I  don't  think  you  could  manage 
^ihat  Geoffrey,  with  all  your  fine  riding!  but  it 
Appears  it's  an  every-day  affair ;  I  was  told  four 
minutes  was  considered   excellent  time,  —  they 
could  do  it  in  less.    Well,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,— for  I  see  you  are  all  tired  out, — ^when  I 
got  to  Willy  Parsons  I  looked  over  this  paper, 
and  found  the  commencement  of  the  debate  I  had 
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been  listening  to,  with  Sir  Robert  *  left  speak' 
ing/  at  the  very  words  I  had  heard  as  I  left  the 
House!  So  that  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  while  I  had  been  slowly  sauntering  along, 
those  words  had  been  taken  down  in  short-hand, 
copied  out,  and  sent  off  to  the  office, — most  likely 
by  that  very  horse  which  nearly  rode  over  me ; 
and,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  printing-press,  I  am  tolerably 
sure  that  they  must  have  gone  through  a  good 
many  processes,  before  they  came  forth  in  the 
shape  of  a  newspaper ;  and  then  before  the  forty- 
five  minutes  had  well  elapsed,  they  were  carried 
off  at  full  speed  to  take  their  place  in  the  railways 
and  fly  in  all  directions  all  over  the  country. 
Here,  pass  the  wine,  Greville;  really  the  story 
was  longer  than  I  thought/' 

^^An  excellent  illustration  to  our  discourse,'' 
exclaimed  Arbridge. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  altogether,"  observed 
Greville,  ^^  this  fourth  estate,  as  they  call  it ;  and 
I  think  Mr.  Copan, — but  he  has  suffered  enough 
already;  I  will  spare  him  any  further  remarks 
upon  the  subject." 

'^  Ay,  do,"  said  Lord  Hewiston ;  ^^  let  us  have 
mercy  on  him ;  in  token  of  which  I  will  not  even 
ask  him  to  join  my  toast,  ^  Prosperity  to  the 
Press,'— -come  fill  your  glasses." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

He  who  stems  the  stream  with  sand, 
Or  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove, — 
By  stem  resolye  to  conquer  love ! 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

J      "^^  a  few  days  Arbridge  received  the  expected 
j^    ^^  from  his  uncle.     Its  contents  were  much  as 
^^       had  anticipated.      Sir  Henry   expressed  his 
1  ,^^t  ardent  wishes  for  his  happiness,  and  left 
^r^^^  free  to  please  himself.     He  now  hastened  to 
^  feet  of  Violet,  to  declare  his  devoted  love,  and 
^^licit  her  approval  of  his  suit.     With  a  glad  yet 
^^Xious  heart  he  entered  the  beautiful  boudoir, 
^^ere  she  passed  the  morning  hours.     Evelyn 
^its  also  there,  but  she  almost  immediately  with- 
drew.     Her  feelings  had    undergone  an   entire 
change  since  the  day  when  she  had  first  wept  at 
the  reported  marriage.    After  suflfering  from  her 
own  emotions  she  had  thought  upon  his.     Per- 
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haps  his  love  was  as  ardent  as  her  own — his  love 
for  Violet,  and  Violet  must  surely  respond  to  it, 
and  they  would  be  happy.  Yes,  it  must  be  so ! 
The  more  she  dwelt  upon  the  subject,  the  more 
she  felt  the  agony  of  her  own  sorrow,  the  more 
she  became  assured  that  Arbridge  could  never  be 
happy,  unless  united  to  the  object  of  his  love. 
And  what  was  so  dear  to  her  as  his  happiness  ? 
Should  thoughts  of  self  check  her  aspirations 
for  him  ?  Let  him  only  be  happy,  and  she 
would  be  content.  ^^Some  natural  tears  she 
dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.*'  She  turned  to 
Heaven  with  new  prayers — she  dared  to  join  the 
names  of  Charles  and  Violet,  and  implore  a  bless- 
ing upon  them.  She  now  felt  calmer  and  happier 
— the  very  excess  of  her  love  gave  her  strength—- 
her  better  nature  triumphed.  Yet,  even  now,  it 
pained  her  to  hear  the  soft  accents  with  which  he 
addressed  her  friend.  Often,  on  his  approach, 
would  she  hasten  for  awhile  to  her  solitude,  and 
thence  return  with  fresh  courage  to  renew  the 
conflict  of  her  soul, — but  this  morning  she  could 
not  again  seek  his  presence.  There  was  some- 
thing in  bis  voice  and  manner  that  made  her 
tremble,  she  knew  not  why. 

She  had  remained  for  a  considerable  while 
absorbed  in  meditation,  regardless  of  the  flight  of 
time.    Suddenly  she  heard  a  light  step,  the  door 
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opened^  and  Violet  was  beside  her.     She  looked 
proud  and    happy^    her    face  was    bright    with 
^fliiles. 
'^  I  have  come^  Evie  dear/'  said  she^  gaily>  as 
^©r  friend  looked  on  her  in  surprise, — *^  I  have 
^^me  to  let  you  share  in  my  triumph.    You  re- 
**^diiber  what  I  told  you  the  night  we  first  saw 
•^^i*.  Arbridge  ? — no,  it  was  the  next  day  when  he 
j^^liaved  so  strangely.     You  know  I  said  I  would 
ixvenged — I  would  conquer  him  yet ;  that,  in 
of  his  pride,  he  should  be  the  humblest  of 
humble.    I  have  long  thought  I  had  succeeded 
'^^'*^t*y  welL      Have  not  you?     But  to-day  has 
^^^ided  it.     He  has  just  made  a  full,  formal,  and 


pathetic  declaration.^' 
^^velyn  felt  her  heart  grow  cold — a  dreamy, 
•^*^py  sensation  seemed  to  overpower  her.    Com- 


^-^ding  herself  with  difficidty,  she  asked — 
^*  What  was  your  answer  ?*' 
,^  ^  ^*  Oh,  nothing  particular.     I  did  not  quite  drive 
^*^  to  despair,  neither  did  I  give  him  too  much 
^^^.     I  told  him  to  wait,  and  I  should  see.'' 
**  But  you  love  him  ?" 

^  Ob,  I  would  not  tell  him  that !     I  must  be 
'Venged,  you  know,  for  his  former  neglect.". 
•*  But  you  do  love  him  ?" 
**Ah,  you  want  to  know  all?     But,  no,  no," 
^^e  added,  in  her  resolute  yet  playful  manner,  "  I 
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would  not  tell  him,  and  I  will  not  tell  you.  Tou 
shall  know  all  in  good  time.  A-propoSy  I  promised 
to  go  to  Lady  Emerscourt's  this  evening.  I  wish 
you  would  go  instead.     I  want  to  stay  at  home.'' 

^'  Cannot  we  hoth  stay  ?  It  will  make  little 
diflference." 

^^  Oh,  yes  it  will.  It  is  not  a  large  party,  or  I 
should  not  mind  going — but  one  of  those  dull 
quiet  evenings  I  hate.  However,  do  as  you 
please,  stay  at  home  if  you  like.  You  really  look 
ill — you  are  as  pale  as  death.  Is  anything  the 
matter  ?'' 

"  No,  not  at  all.  I  am  quite  well — I  shall  be 
happy  to  oblige  you.*' 

"I  thought  you  would.  You  are  really  the 
most  obliging  creature  in  the  world.  Mr.  Ar- 
bridge  was  saying  so  yesterday." 

« Indeed  !*' 

^^No,  it  was  Lord  Hewiston — ^but  it's  all  the 
same.  Well,  I'll  order  the  carriage  to  be  ready 
for  you." 

Evelyn  was  once  more  alone— alone  in  the  deep 
unutterable  anguish  of  that  hour.  How  varied 
were  her  emotions,  how  confused  her  thoughts — 
yet  all  ended  in  the  same  heart-felt,  irremediable 
woe.  It  was  true,  then — all  true.  He  did  love 
Violet,  he  had  sought  her  love — and  how  had  he 
been  received  ?    Ah^  had  $he  been  the  choaeD 
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One,  how  had  her  heart  responded  to  the  avowal — 
How  had  her  soul  exulted  in  that  entrancing  bliss! 
fiat  the  thought  was  madness ;  what  cared  he  for 
her  feelings?    He  loved  another — ^to  another  he 
paid    his  vows^  and  offered  the  homage  of  his 
T^oble   heart;    and  how  was   he  received?      In 
hour  of  joy  and  triumph  Violet  had  thought 
f  vengeance — had  wished  to  requite  a  slight  n^- 
l«ct  long  past.    Could  it  be  possible !     Could  any 
oman  listen  to  Charles  Arbridge  and  dream  of 
nght  but  love  and  happiness !     Happiness !  and 
hose?     Of    what   was   she    herself   dreaming, 
Viow  soon  had  she  forgotten  her  resolves.     She 
^^vBS  thinking  not  of  his  happiness,  but  her  oMm. 
^W^ere  her  affections  unselfish  would  she  not  re- 
joice with  him?     Had   she  not  prayed  that  he 
Ennight   be  happy  in  his  love?    At  this  moment 
perhaps  he  was   so,  and  her  prayers  were  an- 
swered ;  while  she — ^was  she  sympathising  in  his 
joy  ?     Her  heart  smote  her  as  she  felt  how  selfish 
^e  bad  been.     She  dashed  aside  her  tears, — she 
liastily  paced  the  room;   she  summoned  all  her 
energies — she  renewed  all  her  resolves.    Yes,  she 
womld  prefer  his  happiness  to  her  own :  she  would 
think  no  more  of  love :  she  would  devote  herself 
to  her  writings :  she  would  do  something  to  assist 
the  suffering — she  would  work  for  that  great  cause 
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he  forwarded  so  nobly^  and  perhaps  he  might 
some  day  approve  of  her  endeavours — perhaps 
they  might  some  day  be  friends.  Tes,  she  would 
think  no  more  of  love ;  she  would  become  worthy 
of  his  friendship.  She  was  now  rejoiced  that 
Violet  had  spoken  of  this  party ;  she  could  not 
bear  to  meet  him  that  evening,  and  she  would  no 
longer  endure  that  painful  solitude,  with  nothing 
to  divert  her  bitter  thoughts. 

At  the  appointed  time  she  repaired  to  Lady 
Emerscourt's,  and  was,  of  course,  kindly  wel- 
comed; indeed.  Lady  Seraphine  rather  preferred 
her  to  her  more  brilliant  fiiend,  for  she  looked 
upon  Violet  as  a  dangerous  rival.  There  were 
but  few  guests  assembled.  Juliet  Arden  was 
there,  less  gay,  less  animated  than  usuaL  Evelyn, 
unhappy  herself,  readily  sympathised  with  her 
unknown  sorrow.  They  were  conversing  toge- 
ther when  Lord  Hewiston  entered  the  room. 
Juliet  had  not  expected  him — ^the  colour  left  her 
cheek.  Evelyn,  perceiving  her  emotion,  instantly 
divined  its  cause,  and  on  the  young  Lord's  ap» 
proach,  herself  addressed  him  gaily,  anxioos  to 
conceal  the  embarrassment  of  her  friend.  &9ie 
always  felt  quite  at  ease  with  Lord  Hewistony  and 
she  liked  him  greatly,  but  then  she  had  a  powerfid 
feason^^-he  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Arfaridge; 


lie- 
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The  first  salatations  were  scarcely  over  when 
lauiy  Seraphine  came  up^  to  inquire  of  Juliet  how 
long  she  had  promised  to  stay  with  her. 

**  Only   till  to-morrow/*  was  the  reply,    "  I 
'Jiuat  return  home  to-morrow.'* 

^^  Impossible !  I  want  you  to  go  out  with  me 
^O -morrow  night;  Mrs.  Bennington  is  going  to 
^»lce  us  to  Covent  Garden.** 

**  To  Covent  Garden  !'*  exclaimed  Lord  Hewis- 
*^^,  *^  indeed,  I  hope  not.** 

**  Then,  indeed,  your  Lordship's  hopea  will  be 
•"^^^trated.     I  am  quite  determined  to  go,  and  all 
^I^I>08ition  is  quite  useless.** 
**   What  is  it  ?**  asked  Juliet. 
^*   Do  not  you  know  ?    The   meetings   of  the 
"^^"^^tn-Com-Law  League.     I  have  heard  so  much 
^^em,  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  them.** 
**  But  do  ladies  go  ?** 

^^  Most  certainly.     Mr.  Bennington  has  taken 
l^^vate  box,  and  it  is  all  settled.** 
^*  I  wish  I  could  dissuade  you,  Lady  Seraphine. 
^^mst  Miss  Arden, — ** 
^*^  Oh,  Miss  Arden  must  come.     It  is  very  well 
^^    you  to  try  and  keep  all  the  grand  things  to 
^^^^jselves ;  you  shut  us  out  of  your  House,  and 
can  only  get  in  by  stealth.** 
*  Can  we  get  in  at  aU  ?**  asked  Evelyn. 
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"  Of  course ;  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.  I  have  been  several  times.  Do  you  know. 
Lord  Hewiston^  I  once  had  the  great  honour  of 
hearing  your  Lordship  V^ 

"  How  I  should  like  to  go,'*  exclaimed  Evelyn. 
"  I  thought  it  was  a  forbidden  pleasure." 

"  But  you  might  not  be  so  fortunate,"  observed 
Lord  Hewiston,  *^  I  speak  so  very  seldom.'* 

"  That  could  be  very  little  loss,'*  exclaimed 
Lady  Seraphine,  ^^  at  least  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
judge.  •But  Juliet,  you  have  not  answered  me; — 
you  will  go  ?" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible.** 

**  Then  I  must  go  alone,— or  will  you  accom- 
pany me.  Miss  Stuart  ?** 

"  I  should  be  delighted  if—** 

"  Oh  no  more  ifs.  You  will  come ;  but  Juliet 
I  will  not  forgive*  you.**  She  turned  away,  and 
Evelyn  followed  her;  Lord  Hewiston  took  her 
vacant  chair. 

^^  We  meet  at  last,  Juliet !  and  are  you  still 
cruel  ?** 

^^  Oh  do  not  speak  of  it  now,**  she  exclaimed, 
hastily,  ^^  there  are  so  many  people  here.'* 

'^  I  have  no  choice ;  you  will  not  let  me  see  you 
at  your  home.     You  return  to-morrow,  may  I — " 

*^  Oh  no,  no  ;**  she  exclaimed,  and  then,  in  as 
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®*Xin  a  voice  as   she  could  assume,   continued, 
lothing  has  changed  since  we  parted.     I  must 
|)lore  you  to  drop  the  subject." 
"^  You  say   rightly,  nothing   has  changed ;  my 
^^^^^'eis  the  same  as  ever; — no,  rather  ten  times 
)nger  than  before.     But  when  may  I  then  see 
'u  ?  I  will  be  patient,  only  give  me  hope." 
^  You  will  not  abide  by  my  decision." 
"**  Will  I  not  ?— only  try  me.     Tell  me,  dearest, 
^^^    leh  may  I  seek  you  openly  at  your  own  home  ? 
^^^at  Is  the  answer  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  falter-* 
^^Xg  voice   replied, — *^  Never !" 

^  Never  ?  impossible !     You  cannot  mean  it  ?" 
•^  Your  Lordship   promised    to   abide  by  my 
decision." 

^^Toor  Lordship!    Ah,  Juliet,  is  it  thus  ?    But  I 
^ee  it  all :  you  wish  me  gone — my  presence  dis- 
tresses you:  it  shall  do  so  no  longer.     Yet  why 
have  I  endured  this  anxious  suspense  ?    why  not 
have  told  me  at  once,  that  you  did  not  love,  that 
you  never  could  love  me  ?     I  should  not  then 
have  again  annoyed  you.     Have  I  deserved  this  ? 
I  obeyed  all  your  commands ;  I  was  patient — I, 
who  never  was  patient  before;  and  now,  when  my 
heart  is  fiill  of  hope  and  joy,  you  tell  me  it  is  all 
in  vain !     Have  I  deserved  this,  Juliet }" 

He  rose;   he  was  about  to  go,  his  voice  and 
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countenance  expressing  the  sorrow  of  his  heart. 
Juliet  looked  up;  she  saw  his  distress.  Could 
she  let  him  thus  go  in  anger  ?  As  the  dew  on  the 
thirsty  plant,  her  soft  accents  fell  on  his  troubled 
soul. 

"  Oh!  do  not  think  so  ill  of  me/*  she  said,  "  I 
hardly  know  how  to  act.  I  only  do  my  duty  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  you.  I  cannot  bear  to  grieve 
you,  and  yet — ^yet  it  must  be.  It  is  as  painful  to 
me '' 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  ?*  he  exclaimed.  **  I 
only  wanted  this  assurance.  This  separation  is 
painful  to  you ! — how  coidd  I  have  ever  doubted ) 
But  I  will  disturb  you  no  longer;  happier  days 
will  come.  Yet  I  am  happy  now !  Well,  if  you 
wish  it,  I  am  gone.** 

He  turned  away,  and  mingled  with  the  other 
guests,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  his  departure, 
leaving  Juliet  in  a  tumult  of  strange  emotions,  in 
which,  after  all,  joy  was  predominant. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Conticaere  omnesy  intentique  ora  tenebant. 

TIROIL. 

To  speak  a  coming  Trath, 
*       *        *       to  head  a  coming  moyement — 
Throw  yonnelvee  forward,  and  your  names  shall  be 
Borne  onwards  by  the  universal  stream 
Of  paaslDg  generatioDS. 

O.   S.  SMTTHB. 

Thb  following  evening  Evelyn  joined  the  party 
V>  Covcmt  Ghtfden.  She  had  long  been  anxious 
to  witness  spme  public  meeting — above  all^  the 
celebrated  remAofM  of  the  Lieague ;  and  now  she 
was  doubly  glad  of  any  excuse  to  be  away  from 
home.  Her  heart  recoiled  from  a  first  interview 
with  Arbridge,  as  the  avowed  lover  of  her  friend. 

They  arrived  early  at  the  theatre,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  crowd;  and  seated  in  their  private  box, 
had  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole  house.  Evelyn 
was  amased  and  delighted.  She  had  often  been 
at  the  theatre  to  see  the  r^olar  performance,  but 
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never  had  she  beheld  a  scene  like  this.  Wherever 
she  looked,  was  a  vast  sea  of  human  heads ;  be- 
neath her  the  crowded  pit  seemed  one  compact 
mass,  and  all  around,  even  to  the  very  roof,  was 
the  same  assemblage  of  eager  earnest  countenances. 
And  there,  before  her — upon  that  stage  which  had 
erst  rebounded  with  the  actor's  tread — which  had 
been  wont  to  exhibit  in  its  mimic  show,  great 
kings  and  mighty  heroes,  battles  and  victories — 
to  revive  with  its  magic  power  the  glorious  events 
of  history,  or  pourtray  fancy^s  most  divine  crea- 
tions— there,  on  that  stage,  was  assembled  the 
mighty  body,  whose  power  was  great  as  any 
king's^  and  marvellous  as  any  hero's ;  whose  bat- 
tles, albeit  with  other  weapons,  were  valorous  and 
desperate  as  the  hard-won  fights  of  old,  and  whose 
victory— whose  crowning,  matchless  victory— was 
already  shadowed  forth,  its  glory  beaming  bright 
amid  the  darkness  of  futurity.  The  goi^geoua 
memories  of  the  past — ^the  fair  imaginings  of  the 
poet  ~  all,  faded  to  nothing,  before  the  present 
majesty  of  Reality  and  Truth.  Before  her  was 
the  League! — the  all-puissant  League,  whose 
power,  emanating  only  firom  the  People,  was  em- 
ployed only  in  the  People's  cause.  The  ''great 
fact"  never  looked  more  imposing — and  yet  the 
assembled  thousands  were  as  nothing,  compared 
with  the  high  principles  that  inspired  them. 
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The  chainnan  addressed  the  meeting,  in  his  own 
n^d  and  impressive  manner,  but  Evelyn  heard 
lum  not :  she  could  heed  nothing  but  the  crowded 
nc^^titude  around    her.     These    then  were  the 
p^^ople  of  England,  the  objects  of  her  aspirations 
ax^d  her  dreams.     How  interested,  how  earnest, 
t^ow  animated  did  they  appear — with  what  breath- 
less attention  did  they  listen  to  the  speaker — how 
tlxcir  cheers  rose  in  unison !     But  while  she  thus 
^*^^tched  them,   one  universal  spirit   seemed  to 
Pervade  the  whole.    The  mighty  multitude  arose, 
®^€n  to  a  man — ^their  deafening  shouts  sounded 
**ke  thunder — living  thunder !  and  scarcely  could 
^hcy  die  upon  the  echoing  walls,  ere  they  were 
^S'^  and  again  renewed.    Evelyn  was  amazed — at 
^^t  almost  alarmed — she  could  hardly  believe  this 
^^ultuous  exultation  was  what  she  had  often  read 
^^>  designated  "  (cheers).'*    There  must  be  some 
^^*ae  for   such  extraordinary  excitement — some 
^'''^at  speaker  was  about  to  address  them !     They 
•*^onted  his  name !  and  Evelyn  turned  eagerly  to 
"^Oold  him — ^him  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much, 
^^"^hom  she  had  so  long  desired  to  see — and  she 
^^  him !     Standing  near  the  front  of  the  stage, 
^hind  a  little  green-covered  table,  waiting  till  the 
^^^usiasm  which    had    greeted   him,  subsided. 
^H  and  thin,  slightly  bending  forward,  one  hand 
^^ting  upon   the  table — he  appeared  far  from 
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strong,  indeed  in  ill-health — ^but  his  ex 
countenance  bore  the  stamp  of  a  great 
the  power  of  high  intellect  was  enthra 
his  thoughtful  brow. 

He  spoke  !  and  the  mighty  thunder  cha 
a  death-like  silence.  Evelyn  listened  with 
attention :  she  had  never  heard  a  public 
before,  and  at  first  she  was  rather  surpri 
hardly  seemed  like  a  speech.  There  ^ 
studied  voice,  or  affected  manner,  no  for 
ordium,  no  rounded  period;  in  fact  nothing 
strained,  or  unnatural.  The  speaker  a 
rather  to  be  talking  to  her,  and  to  every  < 
dividually,  in  the  most  easy,  unstudied, 
manner  possible.  There  was  an  almost  co 
freedom  in  his  elocjuence,  yet  how  eflTective 
A  style  so  simple  and  so  perspicuous,  clea 
humblest  comprehension,  convincing  to  tl 
sceptical  (if  unprejudiced).  Unanswerab! 
followed  one  another  with  startling  r 
luminous  arguments  varied  with  lively  an 
enchained  the  attention  and  kept  alive  the  i 
l(^c  had  here  a  peculiar  triumph;  by  I 
dull  things  became  clear,  dry  matters  all-att 
The  cheers  of  the  audience  attested  th 
proval,  their  undivided  and  animated  at 
evinced  their  deep  interest  and  sympafiiy. 
listened  with    delight,  never   had    she 
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thoroughly  conTinced,  so  cbanned,  so  captivated 

hy  human  reasoning.     She  marvelled  how^  after 

hearing  him,  any  one  could  doubt.     She  believed 

^n,  and  could  have  listened  on  for  ever.     Her 

pleasing  reverie  was  abruptly  interrupted. 

*^  I  think  we  have  staid  long  enough !"'  ex- 
^^laimed  Lady  Seraphine;  "we  see  what  it  is  like. 
'^  it  not  time  to  go }" 

Mrs.  Bennington  assented,  and  they  all  imme- 

^^^Uidy  rose.    Evelyn  could  not  object,   though 

^^e  would  so  gladly  have  remained.     Casting  a 

longing,  lingering  looV^   behind,  she  followed 

^■^c  rest.     They  were  all  conversing  gaily,  but  she 

^^^uld  not  join  with  them ;  her  thoughts  remained 

^^th  the  scene  she  had  just  left ;  with  that  great 

speaker,  the  father  and  zealous  champion  of  the 

81 ''^s^  cause.     She  saw  him  again, — heading  the 

*^^^^hty  party  his  genius  had  evoked ;  addressing 

*^^   grateful  people  whose  rights  he  so  ably  advo- 

^^'^^^'^ ; — she  heard  again  his  simple  eloquence,  his 

^^^Aswerable  arguments,   the   deafening    cheers 

Hich  ratified  his  words ; — and  again  she  was  dis- 

^^lied   from   her    happy  thoughts.      They  had 

her  home,  and  she  took  leave  of  her 


Xt  was  only  as  she  opened  the  drawing-room 
r,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Arbridge,  that  the 
of  her  own  misery  returned.      Here  was. 
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then,  that  nrst  interview  so  much  dreaded!  It 
\rouId  be  better  to  finish  with  it  at  once.  She 
strove  to  veil  her  emotion  by  a  careless  gaiety  o 
manner :  the  excess  of  her  agitation  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  new  courage,  and  she  felt  even 
more  than  cirdinarv  confidence. 

m 

'•  Here  is  the  politician!''  exclaimed  Violet,  as^ 
slie  entered.  "  Come*  and  tell  me  what  you  have-^ 
seen.     How  did  vou  like  it  ?" 

"  Very  much,"  replied  Evelyn,  bowing  to  Ar — 
])ridge.  as  she  approached  him,  "very  much  in — ■ 
deed.     I  was  quite  sorry  to  come  away  !" 

••  I  must  not  tell  Mr.  Arbridge  where  you  have-?^ 
been.     He  does  not  approve  of  such  things.'* 

^*  I  dare  sav  Miss  Stuart  cares  very  little  about 
my  approval.     But  pray  tell  me  ?" 

*^  She  has  been  to  Covent  Garden,  to  the  League 
meeting.'' 

"  Indeed !" 

'*  Tliere,  I  told  you  he  would  be  shocked.  Now 
what  fault  can  vou  find  with  it  ?  I  think  I  shall 
go  next  time.'' 

"  You,  Violet !  surely  not." 

"And  why  not,  pray  ?     Oh,  I  know  your  o 
jections, — you  think  such  things  very  unfeminine 
and  all  that." 

*^  How  can  I  think  so,  when  Miss  Stuart 
been  there  ?" 
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"  It  18  very  well  to  turn  it  into  a  compliment ; 
ut  don't  believe  him,  Eveljrn/* 
^  As  Celt  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  answer  for 
hat  I  have  done/'  replied  Evelyn,  herself  asto- 
at  her  own  composure ;  **  I  went  to  the 
eeting,  because  I  was  curious  to  see  it ;  and 
use  I  sympathized  with  its  cause, — therefore 
hope  you  will  allow  curiosity  and  sympathy  to 
both  very  feminine  attributes/' 
**  I  stand  corrected,"  exclaimed  Arbridge ;  ^^  yet 
member,  I. made  no  such  insinuations." 
"  Only  thought  them,  perhaps,"  observed  Vio- 
let *^But,  Evelyn,  I  have  something  to  tell  you; 
Lady  Relton  intends  giving  a  grand  masque-ball^ 
— something  quite  superb.  Is  it  not  delightful? 
I  have  been  very  anxious  to  consult  you  about  it. 
I  always  admire  your  taste,  you  know.  What 
costume  shall  we  fix  upon  ?  I  must  eclipse  all  the 
rest" 

"That  will  not  be  very  diflScult,"  observed 
Aibridge,  in  a  tone  that  chilled  Evelyn's  very 
heart. 

"We  will  decide  about  it  in  the  morning," 
continued  Violet.  ^^  I  have  ordered  Madame 
Antoine  to  caU." 

"  In  the  morning,  then,"  reioined  Evelyn,  glad 
to  escape  from  any  further  discussion.  She  re- 
tired to  her  chamber,  musing  over  the  events  of 

VOL.   II.  D 
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the  evening.  One  sad  feeling  predominated 
had  done  something  of  which  he  disapproved- 
unconsciously  she  had  acted  in  opposition 
wishes^  and  the  thought  was  very  bitter. 


she 
his 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It*8  O !  to  be  a  slare 
Along  with  the  barbaroos  Turk — 
Where  Woman  has  never  a  sool  to  saye. 
If  this  is  Christian  work  ! 

THOMAS  HOOD. 

HAT  various  scenes  occur  at  the  same  mo* 
;  what  awful,  what  amazing  contrasts !  The 
is  of  joy  and  mirth  re-echo  in  the  air,  while 
leart-broken  mourner  kneels  by  the  couch  of 
u  The  glad  child,  in  his  mother's  arms, 
hes  the  sweet  prayer  of  innocence,  while  the 
ay  murderer,  with  a  stealthy  tread,  hurries 
!  secret  crime. 

it  not  alone  do  joy  and  sorrow,  or  vice  and 
e,  present  appalling  contrasts;  what  op- 
ig  sights  are  witnessed  in  the  dwellings  of 
and  poor !  In  the  elegant  boudoir  of  Violet 
iger,  Madame  Antoine  exiiibited  the  varied 
ores  of  Parisian  art — ^the  velvets  and  satins, 

d2 
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the  laces  and  embroideries^  and  all  the  myriad 
costly  etceteras  which  constitute,  as  Napoleon  hap- 
pily termed  it,  the  ^^arsenal"  of  a  lady's  toilet,  by 
which  she  defies  the  attacks  of  Time.  The  golden 
sunbeams  poured  their  brilliant  beauty  around, 
rendering  the  gorgeous  colours  more  bright  and 
vivid — almost  too  dazzling  to  behold.  Violet 
hastily  drew  the  curtains,  but  the  king  of  day  was 
not  to  be  defied ;  the  rich  crimson  drapery  only 
increased  the  effect  of  his  powerful  beams,  and 
impatiently  she  ordered  the  glittering  parapher- 
nalia to  be  conveyed  to  another  apartment. 

This  same  sunshine,  which  thus  offended  the 
wilful  beauty,  was  received  with  gladness  in  a  ver)' 
different  chamber,  where,  by  a  narrow  window 
that  barely  admitted  the  light,  a  young  girl  was 
actively  engaged  "  plying  her  needle  and  thread.'' 
Her  wasted  form  and  haggard  features  bespoke  a 
life  of  toil ;  stem  necessity,  a  cruel  task^master, 
allowed  her  no  repose. 

**  With  fingers  weaiy  and  worn. 
With  eye-lids  heavy  and  red," 

she  pursued  the  dreary  task,  without  even  leisure 
to  indulge  the  luxury  of  grief.  Shall  we  pass  her 
by  and  seek  some  gayer  and  lighter  scene — some 
nobler  and  happier  individual  ?  Not  so :  beneath 
the  meanest  garb  there  beats  a  human  heart,  and 
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tie  historj'  of  a  human  heart  is  always  worth 

attention.     The  hopes  and  fears  and  trials  of  an 

^mortal  spirit  are  forcibly  pourtrayed,  even  in  the 

^hort  and  simple  annals  from  which  grandeur,  too 

often^  turns  with  a  disdainful  smile. 

Louisa,  the  pale,  hard-working,  heart-broken 

.^irl^  had  once  seen  better  days,  had  ^^once  had 

Ct-iends/^     Her  family  was  of  that  numerous  class 

the  whole  comfort  and  happiness,  and  even 

very  sustenance,  depends   solely  upon    the 

xertions  of  the  husband  and  father.    And  while 

er  father  lived  all  went  well ;  his  children  were 

ell    maintained,  contented,  and  cheerful.     But 

e    virua   gone!     His  long  illness  consiuned  his 

ntire  savings ;  and  only  by  selling  all  they  pos- 

were  his  wretched  survivors  enabled  to 

^lefray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.    Overpowered 

y  the  calamity  which  had  made  her  a  widow,  the 

mother  could  do  nothing  for  her  children — 

<ill-health  incapacitated  her  from  all  exertion.    On 

X^ouisa  alone,  devolved  the  support  of  her  suffer- 

i^xig  parent  and  yoimg  sister:  for  their  sakes  she 

^uixiously  exerted  her  utmost  strength,  but  that 

^AtmoBt  was  scarcely  availing.     No  employment 

^^uld  be  found,  saving  that  most  laborious  and  least 

^Tffgihir^''N*  momoe  of  helpless  females, — work — 

<»ii8tant  work.     What  gloomy  pictures  may  be 

jcxmjured  up  by  that  litde  word !  .  It  is  pleasing  to 
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behold  a  group  of  fair  ladies  ^plying  the  polished 
shaft;''  gracefully  bending  over  their  beautiful 
fabrics^  while  the  merry  laugh  and  playful  jest 
echo  around.  But  the  smile  with  which  we  con- 
template them  dies  away^  as^  with  the  mind's  eye, 
we  survey  full  many  another  group,  in  many 
another  place.  Where  the  desultcnry  'broidery, 
that  whiles  away  an  idle  hour,  is  exchanged  for  the 
dreary  **  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  of  many  a  weary 
day  :  where  the  roseate  cheek,  the  lustrous  glance, 
the  graceful  bend,  give  place  to  the  haggard  fiace, 
the  sunken  eye,  the  contracted  stoop:  where 
trembling  hands,  hardened  by  toil,  mechanically 
pursuing  the  \mintermitting  task,  form  a  sad  con- 
trast to  those  jewelled  fingers,  almost  playing  with 
their  handiwork,  and  making  its  beauty-— the  ch^ 
d'ceuvre  of  art,  appear  tame  and  poor  in  com* 
parison  with  their  own — ^the  handiwork  of  nature. 
How  many  such  contrasts  are  there !  though  we 
never  heed  them.  Would  that  those  of  deep 
thought  and  high  intellect,  anriously  pondering  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  original  inhabitants 
of  this  globe,  or  scanning  the  planets  as  they 
revolve,  and  seeking  with  daring  hand  to  unvdl 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  knowledge—would  that 
those  great  philosophers  could  condescend  to  look 
around  them — ^they  would  there  find  greater  cause 
for  marvelling,  and  ampler  fields  for  discovery. 
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than  by  taming  tMckword  to  the  ancients^  or  gaz- 
ing up  to  the  unknown*  What  arithmetician  but 
would  tremble,  could  he  calculate  the  numbers  of 
helpless  and  innocent  creatures,  sinking  in  want 
or  sliding  down  to  crime — ^without  a  hand*  out- 
stretched to  raise  them,  without  a  prop  to  stay 
their  £sll!  The  savage  who  makes  his  wife  ^'a 
hewer  of  wpod  and  drawer  of  water,''  is  not  so 
barbarous  as  our  Christian  selves.  Look  at  our 
English  women!  their  tender  frames  weakened 
by  constant  toil,  their  tender  hearts  withered  by 
constant  woe.  Look  at  the  crowds  of  delicate 
gentle  girls,  stmgg^iing  for  very  life ;  striving  to 
enule  the  cruel  grasp  of  death,  and  yet  avoid  the 
eager  arms  of  sin.  The  dread  approach  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  was  scarcely  less  appalling  1 

And  Louisa  worked  —  worked  on  unintermit- 
tingly.  Her  mother,  hardly  conscious  of  their 
distress,  grieved  her  heart,  by  demanding  what 
her  industry  could  not  procure.  Rapidly  they 
desoended  the  social  scale.  The  hill  of  fortune  is 
irflban  hard  to  ascend,  but  oh!  how  facile  is  its 
swift  decline.  Their  little  stock  was  all  ex- 
hausted ;  their  daily  bread  depeuded  on  Louisa's 
toil— «nd  willingly  did  she  toil,  though  often  with- 
out the  means.  Work  was  scarce,  or  rather 
kbourers  were  plenty ;  so  numerous,  indeed,  that 
all  could  not  be  employed.     Louisa  at  times  was 
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idle^  and  idleness  was  starvation.     Gladl^ 

• 

took  work  at  the  lowest  price,— eager  to  gai 
smallest  trifle.  They  had  now  reached  th 
extremity.  Their  lodging  had  been  ch 
again  and  again,  each  time  for  a  worse 
lowest  rent  was  too  high  for  them.  Thej 
now  reduced  to  a  little  dark  closet,  where, 
miserable  bed,  lay  the  almost  dying  mothei 
young  child  w/ttching  by  her  side;  while  I 
was  kindly  permitted  to  work  in  another 
which  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  window.  He 
early  morning  found  her,  and  here  she  ren 
till  the  darkness  bade  her  cease.  Deepl 
regretted  the  wasted  hours  of  night.  At 
she  employed  them,  and  worked  on  unceat 
but  the  money  dius  procured  hardly  paid  £ 
candle.  How  it  had  grieved  her,  the  first 
bath  she  was  compelled  to  profane — no,  ' 
profane,  for  it  was  most  unwillingly  done 
what  could  she  do?     Thev  must  have  fo 

0 

Sunday,  and  each  day  she  could  only  earn  e 
for  the  day's  support.  She  knew  that  He, 
command  she  thus  transgressed,  could  re 
heart;  that  He  would  know  her  motives;  ai 
were  a  sin,  she  trusted  would  merdfdUy  i 
her. 

And  now,  while  Violet,  and  hundreds  ga 
happy  as  she  was^  carelessly  turned  over  her 
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robes  and  variegated  apparelling,  the  poor  Louisa^ 

iike  many  thousands  of   her    wretched  sisters, 

''V'orked  on  ail-wearily — ^hardly  pausing,  to  dry  the 

^««ir  of  sorrow^  with  the  hand  of  toil.    And  fastly 

^owed  those  unbidden  drops  down  her  pale  and 

^^^^sted  cheeks,  as  memory  recalled  her  childbood^s 

^•PPy  liours,  when  her  father  had  loved  her,  and 

^^T  mother  smiled.    And  now  where  were  they — 

^se  beloved  parents  ?     Her  father  slept  in  the 

Id  bed  of  earth,  but  his  free  spirit  was  blest ; 

^^^lile  her  fond  mother,  still  chained  to  life,  tasted 

its  sorrow  without  a  single  joy.    And  she  now 

ust  die — ^must  die  from  very  want;  and  that 

^ung  child,  lately  so  full  of  happiness,  she,  too, 

ust  perish!      While   thinking  thus  her  hand 

to  piursue    the  fruitless  labour.      Why 

^^ould  she  toil  ? — ^why  should  she  strive  to  live, 

^^noe  the  effort  to  avoid  it  only  made  death  more 

^^inful  ?     One  moment,  yielding  to  despair,  she 

'^ras  tempted  to  throw  aside  her  work,  but  the 

^ext  she  forced  back  her  tears,  and  resolved  again 

^^Lo  struggle.     There  was  yet  hope;  for  while  the 

^eart  beats  with  life,  sweet  hope  is  there  to  warm 

it.     And  there  was  mercy,  too!     There  was  a 

^od,  and  He  was  love  itself.     Should  she,  who 

^ad  felt  His  blessings,  repine  at  sufferings  which 

He  permitted  ?     Not  so — all  might  be  well.    She, 

«t  least,  would  do  her  duty — she  would  persevere 

d3 
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to  the  very  last.  Resuming  the  weary  task^  she- 
strove  to  check  her  overpowering  sorrow.  Sh 
worked- on  for  awhile^  when  she  was  again  dis 
turbed — this  time  by  the  entrance  of  a  visitor,  an 
aged  woman  of  respectable  appearance,  but  Loui 
knew  her  well^  and  shuddered  at  her  approach, 
^vith  kind  voice  and  sympathising  countenan 
(what  disguise  cannot  Satan  assume?)  she  ad 
dressed  her — 

^^Good   morning  to  you,   my  dear.     So  you 
mother  is  very  bad  to-day?     I  just  stepped  in  to 
see  after  her/' 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Louisa,  continuing 
her  work.     "  She  is  still  very  ill.'* 

"  And  never  will  be  better,  while  she  goes  on 
in  this  way  \" 

^^  We  must  hope  for  the  best.*' 

"  Hope !  what's  the  good  of  hoping  without 
doing  anything  ?  Hope  never  cured  any  one  that 
ever  I  knew  of.  Bless  you,  I  know  what's  the 
matter  with  her  as  well  as  any  doctor  in  the  world. 
She  wants  good  strong  food — and  plenty  of  it; 
and  good  fresh  air.  Why  that  room,  she  is  in,  is 
enough  to  poison  a  healthy  person,  let  akme  one 
thaf  s  ill." 

^^  It  is  as  good  as  we  can  afford." 

'<0h,  you  know  better!  But  yon  take  your 
own  choice,  you  know.    It  all  depends  on  youi  to 
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^iFe  her  every  thing  she  wants^  and  you^d  soon 
her  come  round,  quite  well  and  hearty.    And 
pocMT  child,  too !  it  goes  to  one's  heart  to  see 
I  hardly  know  whether  she  will  go  first,  or 
mother — and  what  a  good  child  she  is«    I'll 
bound  to  say  she'd  make  a  better  daughter  than 
me  people— she'd  do  anything  to  save  her  poor 
other :  but  of  course  you  know  best.^ 

I  have  told  you  my  determination — trouble 


**  I  have 

e  no  more." 

<<  Well,  don't  be  hasty — I  only  speak  as  a  friend. 

avc  you  seen  Nelly  Brown  lately?" 

**  Not  fwr  some  time.  What  has  become  of  her  ?" 

^  Oh !  she  is  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  She 
plenty  of  money  now." 

^  Indeed !  I  am  very  glad !"  exclaimed  Louisa, 
^^ftlmost  joyously.    "  How  did  it  happen  ?" 

^Happen!  why,  how  should  it  happen? — she 
"Hnras  wise  enough  to  take  my  advice,  and  her  for- 
"^nne^s  noade." 

'^Good  Gkxil — Has  Nelly — Oh!  you  cannot 
^nean  it  ?" 

^  Indeed  I  do,  an(^  she  sets  you  a  good  example. 
Look,  what  a  wretched  state  they  were  all  in- 
starving  and  dying — and  now  they  are  all  well  to 
do,  and  comfortable." 

'^  Poor  Nelly!"  cried  Louisa,  no  longer  restrain- 
ing her  tears. 
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^'Poor  Nelly,  indeed!  You  may  keep  your 
pity  for  those  who  want  it.  See  how  happy  she's 
made  her  family — quite  saved  their  lives,  I  may 
say:  and  look  at  you.  You^U  soon  have  only 
yourself  to  work  for — but  you  won't  mind  that 
much,  I  dare  say.  It's  very  well  to  pretend  to 
love  them,  and  all  that,  but  do  you  suppose  if  you 
really  cared  a  bit  for  them,  you'd  see  them  dying 
before  your  very  eyes — and  you  able  all  the  while 
to  help  them.  Ah !  take  my  word  for  it,  when 
the  grave's  closed  over  them,  you'll  blame  yourself 
then ;  you'll  wish  you'd  taken  my  advice.  When 
it's  too  late,  you'll  feel  you've  killed  them  !" 

^^  Woman !"  cried  Louisa,  starting  from  her 
chair.  "  Have  you  a  heart,  that  you  torment  me 
thus  ?  Go,  go, — ^never  come  back ;  it^s  all  in  vain. 
I  will  not  listen  to  you.  Gk>d  knows  I  would 
die — ^willingly  die,  to  save  my  mother  or  sister — 
but  they  shall  die — both  die,  both  starve — ^before 
I  save  them  as  you  propose.  60 — go;  never 
come  back.  No!  I  will  not  hear  you!— if  we  are 
to  die,  it  shall  be  in  peace.'^ 

^^  Qood  morning  to  you,  tt\|en/'  said  the  woman, 
nothing  daunted;  ''you^  come  to  me  acme  of 
these  days.  The  most  violent  always  come  round 
first." 

And  with  this  philosophical  obaenratioii,  she 
quitted  the  room. 
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Once  more  alone,  Louisa  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  no  longer  restraining  the  passionate  agony 
of   her  grief.     Her  tears  flowed  fast,  her  sobs  re- 
^olioed  through  the  room. 

**  Louisa  P'  cried  a  feeble  voice.     In  another 
"^■xoment  she  was  calm,    and    by  her  mother's 


*^  Louisa,  darling,  I*m  afraid  Sophy  is  tired.     Is 
-^^^  asleep  ?     I  can't  find  her.'* 

The  open  door  admitted  a  faint  light,  and  in  a 
er  of   the  room,  Louisa  found  her    sister, 
•nched  on  the  floor,  in  a  dreamy  state  of  uncon- 


*  Sopby,  darling,''  she  cried,  raising  her  in  her 
^'  Sophy,  darling,  wake  up ;  mother  wants 


-*[." 


*The  child  half  opened  her  heavy  eyes,  and  then 

relapsed  into  torpor. 

Louisa's  heart  was  filled  with  apprehension; 

in  and  again  she   strove  to  arouse  her,  but 

vain; — she  almost  feared  she  would  never 

,^   ^ke  more.     Hastily  undressing  her,  she  placed 

•^^  in  her  mother's  bed,  and,  taking  up  her  lit- 


^  clothes — and  she  sighed  to  think  she  might 
^vcr  perhaps  need  them  again — she  hurried  with 
^^*^cmbling  speed  to  the  pawnbroker  —  the  last 
^soun^  almost  the  only  friend  of  the  poor, 
lb  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  been  on  a 
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similar  errand^  but  never  for  such  urgent  xi 
as  this.     She  hurried  along^  fearing  she  might 
too  late — fearing  lest  the  angel  of  death  mig 
anticipate  her  anxious  steps.     She  obtained  m< 
money  than  she  had  dared  to  expect;  she  p 
chased  some  food  and  wine^  and  hurried  hoi 
Home !  did  that  wretched  place  deserve  the  sacre' 
name  ?     Ah  1  yes,  for  is  not  that  home,  whith 
the  heart  turns  with  fondness — ^where  it  clings  wi 
tender  love  ?     The  spot  that  holds  the  dear  on 
is  the  home  of  the  heart — it  is  the  heaven  of  earth 
And  she  was  not  too  late:   and  she  raised   th^ 
drooping  head, — she   administered  the   reviving 
cordial.     The  blue  eyes  were  opened;   the  littli 
frame  imbibed  new  strength, — and  ei^erly,  ha 
eagerly,  that  simple  food  was  taken.     The  sister's^ 
heart  swelled  with  glad  emotion  as  she  hearc^^ 
again  that  little  loving  voice  she  thought 
stilled  for  ever. 

The  gentle  child,  restored  and  strengthened 
had  sunk  into  a  refreshing  slumber;   and  thi 
mother  perceiving  the  unusual  food,  though 
poor  woman — that  Louisa  had  received  mo: 
money  for  her  work,  and  she  rejoiced, 
the  wearied  girl  returned  to  her  employment; 
had  lost  two  hours  1    A  short  time  to  waste  in 
giddy  pastime;  but  to  her,  every  hour  was  money- 
was  food — ^was  life  l^^md  two  were  gone.    Houisv 
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of  agony  they  had  been^ — even  now  she  scarcely 
dared  to  think  upon  the  future.  Her  little  sister 
yet  lived,  yet  in  how  precarious  a  state!  She 
x^eqiiired  constant  care,  strengthening  food^ — and 
^wliat  had  she  to  give  her?  Even  her  little  clothes 
gone;  she  must  remain  in  her  bed,  till  it 
exchanged  for  the  grave !  But  even  now  she 
iw'oiild  not  despair — she  worked  on  harder  than 
l>effore.    Worn  out  with  anxiety,  she  had  little 

strength  left;  but  this  task  must  be  finished,  or 

all  chance  of  money  would  be  gone. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Oh,  gently  scan  your  brother  man-* 
Mere  QMify^  Bister  axman, 

BURKS. 

It  was  late^  very  late,  before  Louisa's  work  was 
finished, — and,  weak  and  weary,  she  prepared  to 
carry  it  home.  She  softly  stole  to  her  mother's 
bed-side — ^the  child  was  still  sleeping. 

"  Louisa,  dear,'*  said  the  mother,  "  I  feel  very 
faint  to-night;  I  think  a  little  tea  would  do  me 
good.  I  have  often  longed  for  some,  but  did  not 
like  to  ask  you.  Only  to-night,  as  you  have  got 
more  money,  we  can  afford  it  I  know  it  will  do 
me  good,  and  Sophy  too :  and  it  will  refresh  you, 
darling — I'm  sure  you're  tired,  though  I  can't  see 
you.  I  should  like  to  see  you,  Louy! — ^but  it'^s 
always  dark  here." 

Every  word  that  she  said,  went  to  her  daugh- 
ter's heart;  but  she  strove  to  reply  cheerfully. 
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^^  Can  you  wait  till  I  come  back,  mother  ?  I 
L  afraid  I  shall  be  late — ^and  they  are  so  par- 
ular/^ 

^^  Very  well,  love,  I'll  not  hinder  you :  and  you 
1  get  the  tea  while  you  are  out.     I  don't  sup- 
ae  there  is  any  in  the  house — or  sugar  either/' 
'^  Yes,  yes,  mother — good  bye." 
^  Good  bye,  darling.    And,  Louisa,"  she  called 
er  her,  "  don't  forget  a  candle,  too ;  I  want  to 
'  how  Sophy  looks." 
'*  Very  well." 

And  she  turned  away,  her  tears  again  flowing 
%.  "  She  wants  to  see  Sophy !"  she  exclaimed. 
Vh,  mother,  dear  mother,  you  will  soon  see  her 
lieaven !" 

She  hurried  forwards  through  the  crowded 
^ets ;  the  wind  was  keen  and  bitter,  but  though 
e  trembled  from  the  cold,  she  scarcely  thought 
it  How  her  pale  face  and  humble  garments 
Dtrasted  with  the  rouged  cheeks  and  gaudy  ap- 
irelling  of  many  whom  she  passed !  Shudder- 
^  she  hastened  on.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  all 
e  world ;  not  to  restore  her  mother  to  happiness, 
T  father  to  life ;  not  to  bring  back  the  sunny 
mrs  of  her  infancy,  would  she  for  one  moment 
lange  places  with  one  of  these.  Then  she 
ought  of  her  own  friend,  poor  Nelly  !  And  she 
as  of  this  mournful  band !     Yet  how  much  had 
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she  endured;  how  much  had  they  all   perhap: 
endured  ere  they  had  fallen.     Again  she  wept 
she  could  only  pity. 

Who  is  there  that  has  walked  the  streets  a* 
evenings  and  not  felt  his  heart  grow  sick,  as  he 
thought  upon  these  things  ?  If  midnight  ghosts 
come  forth^  should  we  not  be  appalled?  And 
can  we  look  unmoved,  on  these  poor  ghosts,  poor 
spectres  of  innocence  and  female  gentleness  ?  hap- 
less beings !  as  the  French  poet  calls  them« 

"  Les  femmes  echevelees 
Qui  vendent  le  doux  nom  d'amoor.'' 

The  good  and  the  virtuous  recoil  from  them  with 
horror,  shrink  with  disgust,  or  regard  with  anger 
and  contempt ;  few,  very  few,  pity — few,  very  few, 
feel  for  them. 

**  FoTy  every  woe  a  tear  may  claim. 
Except  an  erring  sisiei^s  ahame." 

But  ah,  sternest  and  coldest,  even  you  would 
sorrow ;  ah,  purest  and  holiest,  even  you  would 
sympathize,  did  you  know  all  1  Could  you  look 
into  those  hearts — ^ruined  temples,  where  piety 
might  have  reared  a  shrine — ^withered  gardens, 
where  flowers  of  virtue  might  have  blossomed ! 
could  you  look  back  on  the  happy  da3f8  of  their 
innooence — a  father,  a  mother,  exulted  over  their 
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ild:  those  features  now  pallid  with  sin^  or 
loured  by  artifice,  were  once  fresh  and  bloom- 
g  with  Nature's  own  roses;  the  smile  of 
ve  hoyered  round  those  lips  which  now  can 
ter  curses  I  Think  of  them  in  the  long  days  of 
isery  and  want — ^in  the  awful  hour  of  tempta- 
m.  Education  never  strengthened  the  inno* 
uoe  of  their  hearts^  while  stem  necessity 
dckened  the  seeds  of  vice.  Virtue  is  said  to  be 
I  own  reward,  and  often  it  gets  no  other.  The 
•nsciousness  of  doing  rights  can  hardly  alleviate, 
e  sufferings  and  sorrow  which  sometimes  ac- 
mpany  it ;  not  that  sin  can  abate  that  suffering 
appease  that  sorrow,  but  it  promises  fair — 
^^ilingly  it  beckons  on,  the  proffered  hand  is 
^sped,  the  first  step  taken,  never,  never  to  be 
traced! 

And  is  it  possible  such  things  can  be,  in  such 
1  age — ^in  such  a  land  as  this  ?  Ay,  it  is — pos- 
ble,  and  too  sadly  true !  Turn,  if  you  doubt  it, 
n  who  would  not  ?)  to  tiie  harrovnng  records. 
eality  is  worse  than  any  imagined  horrors: 
lere  you  will  find  there  are  tkousmuis  of  similar 
Aes  even  in  London  alone!  Think  upon  it, 
en^  without  a  blush;  women,  without  a  tear! 
he  ancient  heathens  offered  up  human  bodies — 
nrishable  bodies— on  the  altars  of  their  gods: 
hristians  can  immolate  immortal  souls  without 
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compunction  or  remorse.  And  why  is  this  ?-^ 
why  must  it  be  ?  The  law,  the  powerful  la^'^  ^ 
all-impotent  here :  no  minister  is  wise  enough^  ^^ 
legislator  bold  enough,  to  remedy,  or  attempt:  to 
remedy,  the  e^-il.  Would  it  not  be  a  gloriou* 
thing — in  the  reign  of  a  woman — to  signalise  our 
chivalry,  our  civilization,  our  Christianity,  by  p^^" 
ser^'ing  and  emancipating  our  falling  and  fall^^ 
sisters  from  a  thraldom  more  terrible  than  1^^' 
guage  can  depict  ? — victims  of  misery  in  the  s«^' 
vitude  of  sin. 

Such  a  great  work  would  be  acceptable  to  (5  *^ 
and  man.     It  would  give  the  reign  of  our  so"*'^' 
reign  a  brighter  and  purer  glory  than  any  mar't:^* 
triumphs,  than  any  great  discoveries,  than 
noblest  works  of  genius,  which  have  adorned 
predecessors.     The  tears  of  the  repentant,  — -^"^^^ 
precious  than  jewels,  the  smiles  of  rescued  i 
cence,  would  repay  the  great  endeavour, 
why  should  it  not  be  made? — and  whyP    Sk- 
we  not  feel  for  these  fallen  angela — we  wh 
first  years  were  blessed  by  a  mother's  love — wit^^--' 
out  a  woman^s  smile,  whose  life  would  be 
desert  ?    Shall  we  not  help  them  ? 

And  shall  we  not  puniah  the  ofiiBnderi^ 
tempters,  who  barter  innocence  for  gold ! 
do  we  visit  their  sins,  who  sell  poison  for  the 
— who  endanger  human  life;  and  shall  they 
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theless  whose  poison  affects  the  soul — those 
rse  than  murderers!  Shall  they  go  free? 
ircy  calls  upon  us  to  be  just !  Oh,  in  mercy 
the  thousands  of  suffering,  sinking,  struggling, 
tuous  creatures,  let  the  guilty  no  longer  be 
sened, — let  sin  no  longer  be  countenanced  by 

law! 

rhe  good  time  is  at  hand ;  a  better  feeling  is 
dng;  men's  sympathies  become  larger,  and 
er,  and  purer,  day  by  day.  Soon  shall  we  wit* 
8  the  glorious  epoch,  when  right — no  longer 
*ne  down,  oppressed,  and  trampled,  shall  dare 
ct  her  head,  shall  proudly  assume  her  place, 
I  rule  over  all  things:   when  might  shall  be 

more,  or  rather  when  Might  and  Right  shall 
synonymous.    Is  not  that  time  at  hand  ?    Men 

England,    from    your    hearts   we    have    our 
fVrer! 

3ut,  hush !  in  the  silence  did  you  not  hear  a 
— a  faint  cry  of  horror  and  of  fear!  Where 
Louisa — our  Louisa?— she  has  taken  home  her 
Pk — she  is  hurriedly  returning.  Hurriedly  and 
^nsciously  she  passes  through  the  streets — 
St  place  for  innocence  at  such  an  hour.  But 
^  thinks  of  it  not,  and  she  fears  it  not;  still 
i  shudders  as  some  passer-by  accosts  her — yet 
y  fear  him — he  is  a  gentleman  ! — even  so— yet 
«t  of  that? — it  is  from  some  gambling-house 
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that   he   has    just   come  forth  —  his   manner        is 
strangely  excited.     Had  she  turned  towards  h  i  Tn, 
he  would  have  passed  her  by,  but  she  hurries     c?n 
and   he  pursues.     He  is   at  her  side — gaily    he 
accosts  her — she  turns  away  in  terror  : — a  hand     >' 
laid  on  her^s,  and  at  the  touch  arose  that  wild  ctt 
from  her  troubled  heart.    Instantly  is  it  answered: 
a  champion  is  at  her  side — her  assaulter  lies  pro®" 
trate,  while  Louisa  sinks  half  fainting  in  the  arrt^ 
of  her  defender. 

Gently  he  bore  her  up  and  attempted  to  le^-^ 
her  away,  when  an  angry  voice  called  upon  h*"'^ 
to  stop. 

"  Villain  !"  exclaimed  the  *  gentleman,'  tre*^' 
bling  with  indignation,  "  you  shall  repent  tl***' 
Who  are  you  ?*' 

The  other  paused,  turned,  and  confronted  hi^^* 
The  pale  lamp-light  shone  upon  their  faces,  ^*^ 
Charles  Arbridge  recognised  Lord  Norford  !     ^^^ 
a  moment  both  stood  in  silence. — Louisa,  recov^^' 
ing,  attempted  to  speak.  . 

"  Good    evening,    Mr.  Arbridge,"    exclair*^^^^ 
Lord   Norford — and    how   bitterly ! — ^^  you  sl^^ 
hear  of  this  !'*     He  turned  away. 

*'  Are    you    better  ?'*    inquired    Arbridge 
Louisa. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite  well ;  heaven  rcv^^*** 
you !"  she  could  say  no  more. 
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:  me    see  you  home.     But  you  cannot 

will  find  a  coach/^    Her  refusal  was  in 

xmveyanoe  was  soon  procured,  and  Charles, 

to  restore  her  to  her  friends,  entered  with 


w  does  it  happen  you  are  out  so  late  ? 
1  as  they  proceeded* 
id  been  taking  home  some  work«'^ 
i  you  no  one  to  send  ?'^ 


51 


,  no  one/^ 


JW 


i  why  go  to-night  ?^ 
as  obliged;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so  late  that 
f  little  use." 

dge  was  not  curious,  and  he  did  not  wish 
y  her  widi  questions ;  yet  he  was  anxious 
late  the  distress,  he  could  not  but  see  that 
sufifering.  Ere  they  arrived  at  the  jour- 
nd,  he  was  quite  assured  of  her  helpless, 
I  condition.  He  wrote  down  her  address, 
)mised  to  send  her  some  assistance — ^leav- 
purse  in  her  hand  as  he  bade  her  farewell, 
tears,  but  tears  of  joy,  she  hurried  to  her 
's  side.  What  will  not  money  procure? 
at  once  wretched  group  were  cheerful  as 
piest.  But  Louisa's  joy  was  chastened  by 
lUghts  of  her  past  sufferings,  and  fervent 
T  thanksgivings  to  the  Author  of  all  good, 
iwhile  Arbridge  was   marvelling  on  the 
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events  of  the  evening;  above  all,  on  the  strai    "^s 
rencontre  with  the  young   Marquis.     Great    ^v^^^a< 
his  amazement  that  one  so  proud,  so  liaught\r  ^      ^ 
exclusive,  should  have  been  found  in  such  a  pl^atc^ 
and  such  a  scene.     Yet  was  there  small  cause    '^^^ 
marvel,  liad  he   really  known   the   young  lox"^'* 
nature.     His  fierce  impetuous  passions  were  veil*" 
over  in  the  courtly  throng;  pride  alone  was      *^ 
vealed  in  the  supercilious  sneer;  it  was  only      *^ 
times,  when  indulging  his  favourite  pastime^    e:-ne 
aristocrat  was   forgotten   in  the  gambler.     T*?**" 
breaking  through  all  restraints, — a  slave  to     ^^^ 
impulse  of  the   moment,   he  was  ready   for       ^ 
things,  no  matter  what. 

Arbridge,  ignorant  of  all  this,  could  find       ^^° 
solution  for  the  enigma,  for  such  did  Lord  N^^'^'^' 


ford's  conduct  appear  to  him.     But  he  must   f^  ^ 
think  of  it  now  ;  he  was  to  go  to  the  Opera,  to  it^^^ 
his  Violet  there.     Already  it  was  late ;   he    1*  ^^^ 
been  detained  by  some  troublesome  business ;  3-*^ 
this  unexpected  incident  had  taken  up  no  li'f^ 


time.    Violet  was  not  well  pleased  at  tliis  seem  i  ^  '=' 
inattention;  he  excused  himself,  as  having  r^""^" 
wath  an  adventure.  ^ 

"Well,  you  shall  relate   it  to  me,*^   she  s^'*' 
*'and  I  will  perhaps  forgive  you."     He  accO 
ingly  informed  her  briefly  of  what  had  happe; 
— of  course  without  alluding  to  Lord  Norford* 
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^^And  I  have  need  of  your  assistance/'  he  said, 
in  oondusion.  '^  I  wish  to  do  something  for  the 
poor  girl,  but  hardly  know  how.  A  workwoman 
is  more  in  a  lady^s  province;  may  I  appeal  to 


you 


vf 


"Oh,  certunly!   I  shall  be  delighted.'' 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  he  replied,  highly  gra- 
tified by  her  compliance ;  "  here  is  the  address." 

"  Will  you  take  care  of  it,  Evelyn  ?  you  are  so 
careful.  —  Oh,  how  beautiful!"  she  exclaimed, 
leaning  forward  to  hear  the  music. 

Eveljrn  looked  on  the  scn^  of  paper  with  deep 
emotion.  There  is  an  indefinable  attraction  in 
the  hand-writing  of  one  we  love.  And  she  was 
to  take  care  of  it! — would  she  not?  It  was 
traced  by  his  hand,  and  in  a  cause  so  all- worthy  of 
him.  He  was  truly  the  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  this  paper  was  precious  to  her  heart. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

That  true  daring,  not  alone  to  those 
Whom  fault  or  fate  has  marshalled  into  foes ; 
But  the  rare  valour  that  confronts  with  scorn. 
The  monster  shi^^e,  of  Vice  and  Folly  bora. 
Which,  some  *'  the  World,"  and  some  **  Opinion' 
0\med  by  no  heart,  and  yet  enslaving  all. 

NEW  TIMON. 

Arbriogb  was  at  breakfast  the  next  momi 
when  he  received  a  visit  from  Lord  Hewiston. 

'^  Ah;  I  have  you  at  last/'  exclaimed  the  latte 
as  he  entered.     *^  Why,  Charles,  my  dear  fellow""*^ 
I  never  can  find  you  alone,  and  I  have  a  grea^ 
deal  to  say  to  you.    Tou  have  not  forgotten  m 
romantic  story  ?     By  the  way,  is  it  not  my 
to  laugh  at  you  now?  Surely  you  are  in  love ?" 

^^  When  did  I  laugh  at  you,  Harry  ?" 

^^  Why,  not  exactly,  perhaps ;  you  only  pieachi 
patience, — ^which  was  just  as  bad.    Shall  I  do  so 
Well,  ITl  let  you  oflF. 
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*  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,' 
you.  know.     But  throw  aside  that  paper  now,  and 
^^*sten  to  me.'* 

**  With  all  my  heart/' 

A.t  this  moment  the  servant  entering  announced 
^  Sentleman  on  important  business. 

^^  Important  business  ?*'   exclaimed  Arbridge, 

^     cannot  see  him  now.     Or,  stay,  it  is  about 

'^'^^'t:  affiiir  of  my  uncle's ;  you  can  send  him  up. 

"^^^iU  not  detain  you  a  moment,  Harry.'' 

"Xlie   servant  shortly   returned,   and   placed  a 

^^^^d  in  his  master's  hand. 

^*  Viscount    Hellerton !"    exclaimed     Charles, 
"^'^ewing  it  in  surprise ;  **  I  never  spoke  to  him  in 
^^^y  life !" 

He  was  interrupted,  by  the  entrance  of  the  gen- 
pieman  in  question. 

The  usual  salutations  were  exchanged,  and  the 
^uiexpected  visitor  began : — 

^  What  1  have  to  say  is  quite  jNrivate."    Lord 
Hewiflton  rose. 

^Lord  Hcwiston    is   my  £riend,"    exclaimed 
Arbridge ;  ^  you  may  speak  fireely." 

^'Tben,  periiaps,  if  he  is  your,  friend,  I  had 
better  arrange  with  him  at  once  ?" 
Arbridge  looked  astonisfaed. 
^  Tou  are  of  course  aware  that  I  come  from 

Lord  Norford?" 

X  2 
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"  From  Lord  Norford !  is  it  possible  ?" 
"  You  cannot,  surely,  be  surprised !  his  Lorc^^ 
ship  has  received  an  insult  which  admits  but 


one  course/* 


^^I  was  not  aware  that  his  Lordship  was  th^C 
insulted  party  ? — He  forgets  we  are  related.'* 

'•'  No,  he  remembers  it  perfectly ;  he  remem^^ 
Ikts  it  ^nth  sorrow.  Yet,  as  he  observed,  th»  ^ 
relationship  is  so  very  slight, — four  or  five  de^ 
grees  removed,  I  believe, — that  it  cannot  possibl^^ 
stand  in  the  wav  of  honour.  However,  I  will  nor-* 
detain  you  longer,  sir.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  conferring  with  Lord  Hewiston.  Lord  Norforc::^ 
is  desirous  of  terminating  this  affair,  as  soon 
possible." 

^^He  shall  be  gratified  in  that  respect,*'  sai< 
Arbridge,  very  coolly;    "I  will  terminate  it  at::^ 
once, — I  don*t  intend  to  fight !" 

"  Indeed !  then  Lord  Norford  will  demand  m^ 
very  ample  apology." 

"  Lord  Norford  may  demand  whatever  hc=^ 
pleases !  I  shall  be  obliged  to  your  Lordship  ii 
you  ^-ill  tell  him,  that  I  set  the  relationship  as 
completely  aside  as  he  does,  but  yet  I  must  de- 
cline the  honour  of  meeting  him, — ^these  are  my 
reasons :  I  entirely  disapprove  of  the  practioe  of 
duelling ;  and,  as  I  have  not  insulted  his  Lordship 
I  have  no  fear  of  being  caUed  a  coward.    Secondly, 
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I  Bhall  not  apologize^  for  I  committed  no  offence. 
^^Je  you  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  }" 
"  You  struck  Lord  Norford?'* 
^^  I  was  not  aware  it  was  Lord  Norford ;  but 
^Bt  would  have  made  no  difference.     I  saw  a  man 
^^sulting  a  woman,  and — as  in  duty  bound — I 
struck  him  to  the  earth!     And   I  would   do  it 
^S^un.     Could  it  be  otherwise  ?     Has  his  Lord- 
^^p  the  coolness  to  think  I  shall  apologize  for 
^liat  ?    Tell  him  it  is  his  pdace  to  apologize  to  the 
^^ooaan  he  insulted.'* 

**  This  is  your  answer  ?'* 

^  It  is!    nothing   on    earth    shall    make    me 
^ter  it.'* 

^^  Then  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say.     Lord 
'^orford  must  act  as  he  pleases.'* 

^*  Oh,  certainly.    And  if  his  Lordship  wishes  to 

^^^ke  the  affair  public,  perhaps  you  will  hint  to 

^^  that  my  conduct  will  bear  investigation  a 

^^tde  better  than  his  own.      I   wish  you  good 

^^ming.'* 

"  GkxMl  morning,*'  and  the  envoy  withdrew. 
^^  Tou  are  a  fine  fellow,  Charles,"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  when  they  were  alone ;  ^'  I  could  not  have 
done  that." 

*'  Indeed,  you  could,  Harry ;  you  know  our  re- 
solves about  fighting  ?" 
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'*  Yes,  it's  all  Tery  well  t»  talk,  but  it's  < 
when  you  oome  to  act'' 

"  I  did  not  find  it  ao.  What  would  yc 
had  me  do  r" 

"  Oh,  you  were  perfectly  right.     But  1 
have  just  liked  to  have  punished  him." 

^'  If  that  were  your  object,  I  think  I  he 
filled  it.  This  refusal  will  gall  him  far  mo 
our  meeting." 

^That's  true;  yet  it's  disagreeable  to  i 
risk  of  being  called  a  coward." 

"  I  do  not  fear  it  at  aU.  We  hear  a  grc 
about  this  public  stigma,  but  we  have  v< 
instances  of  it.  Indeed,  I  think  the  publi 
rally  approve  of  the  man  who  refuses  U 
There  is  only  one  case  where  I  think  sue 
duct  appears  cowardly,  that  is,  when  a  mai 
mits  an  intentional  insult,  and  then  screens 
under  the  law." 

^'  In  that  case  you  would  fight?" 

^^  I  should  hope  I  would  never  insult  ai 
at  least  with  intention,— but  in  such  a  ca 
if  I  felt  I  was  wrong,  I  should  not  be  asha 
apologise.'^ 

"  What  will  Lord  Norfbrd  do  now  ?^ 

'<  What  he  pleases.    I  care  very  little." 

^^  He  will  renew  his  challenge.'' 
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''With  the  same  result^  then.     But  I   hardly 
think  he  will  do  that/' 

'^  He  will  do  something,  depend  on  it.'' 

'^  Never  mind  what  he  does.    Now  for  your 

f9 


'^  No  one  shall'  call  you  a  coward  in  my  pre- 


cc 


What,  you'U  fight  for  me  ?     That  will  be  one 
^^^y   to  defend  me,  certainly.     It  will  show  my 
ms  were  not  very  powerful,  as  they  could  not 
convince  my  friend." 
**  What  shall  I  do,  then  ?" 
*^  I  don't  think  you'll  hear  much  about  it.     At 
*^^    worst,  you  can  state  the  truth  you  know. 
^^  we  have  wasted    enough    time  about  this 
^^Xsense,   I    am    anxious  to  hear  of    the    fair 
^^iiet." 

*^*^No,  not  to-day;  I  can't  talk  of  my  own  affairs 
^%Je  you  are  in  trouble." 

^  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  quite  mistaken.     I'm 
in  trouble  at  all.    WeU,  if  you  won't  talk 
^'"^Xl  you    come   out?      I   promised   to    call   on 


-wis." 


*^  With  all  my  heart;  and  it  would  be  as  well  to 
^^^il  in  at  the  Club,  in  case  there  should  be  any 
'^mour  about." 

**  Why,  Harry,  you  are  careful  of  my  reputation 
^^th  a  vengeance !     But  it's  no  compliment,  my 
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dear  fellow.     Am  I  so  low  in  public  opinion,  1 

a  breath  can  disgrace  me }" 

'^  But  it's  as  well  to  be  on  the  right  side." 
"As  you  please;  though  Pm  very  certain 

shall  not  hear  a  word  on  the  subject.     In  1 

case,  of  course,  you  are  silent  ?*' 
«  Of  course.'' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  droppethy  as  the  gentle  dew  finom  Heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  bleaseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

SHAKSPBRB. 

HIS  same  morning,  Evelyn   eagerly  inquired 
_      ^^iolet  her  intentions  with  regard  to  the  poor 
'^Tcwoman. 

What  will  you  do  for  her,  Violet  ?" 
There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to  give  her 
^^e  money,  I   suppose — though   I  think   Mr. 
^^^\)ridge  might  have  done  that  himself.** 
*^  He  thought  it  would  please  you." 
^'  Yes,  of  course ;  he  meant  it  as  a  compliment, 
'^^  something  of  that  sort.    WeU,  I  shall  do  jus- 
^oe  to  his  opinion  of  my  benevolence.     I  shall 
^ve   her, — let   me    see, — five   pounds,    I   think, 
father  too   much,  is  it  not?  but  it's  only  for 
once." 
**  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  poor  girl." 
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^'  I  should  think  it  would,  and  she  shaU  ha\^ 
this  morning.     I'll  send  Chloris  directly.     Is 
Cliloris  a  pretty  name?  she  is  quite  used 
now.'' 

"  Are  you  going  to  send  Chloris  ?  I  thought 
at  least  if  you  have  no  objection — I  should  like 
take  it  mvself." 

m 

''  Take  it  yourself,  Evelvn  ?  how  absurd." 

^^  I  might  be  able  to  advise  her  a  little  perha] 
and  you  know  Pm  so  fond  of  those  sort  of  visit^-^ 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl — but  you  can  do  as  y< 
please.     One  of  the  servants,  or  somebody,  mu. 
go  with  you ;  there  is  no  knowing  what  bad  chi 
racters  you  may  meet.'* 

Alas !  thought  Evelyn,  to  what  are  some  pe< 
pie  reduced ;  we  cannot  even  visit  them  withou — 
precaution  !     She  accepted  the  proffered  attend- 
ance, and  with  little  difficulty  found  the  humbh 
dwelling. 

Louisa  was  greatly  surprised  on  receiving  ant 
a  visitor,  but  when  Evelyn  explained  at  whos^==^-^ 
instigation  she  had  come,  she  was  welcomed  with 
warmth  and  gratitude  that  touched  her  to  the  heart. 

Ah !  she  thought,  it  is  thus  he  is  beloved- 
the  blessings  of   the  poor  will  not  be  heard  irm 
vain. 

Louisa  gave  her  an  animated  account  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening.    She  spoke  of 
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'^cr  preserver  in  the  most  glowing  terms ;  she 
Elated  on  his  courage^  his  kindness^  his  gentle 
^ympathy^  his  considerate  attention.  It  was  very 
possible  that  she  exaggerated,  for  gratitude  can« 
v^ot  be  an  impartial  judge. 

^  Yesterday,''  she  exclaimed,  ^^  was  the  bitterest 
^'^y  of  my  life.  I  had  suffered  so  much  in  the 
'doming:  this  dear  child  was  ahnost  dead,  my 
'^^other  seemed  on  her  death-bed.  When  I  took 
«^oiixe  my  work,  they  said  there  was  no  more :  I 
^^'^^  returning  in  despair,  and  when  I  felt  that 
'^^de  touch,  I  thought — heaven  forgive  me ! — ^that 
^^^ven  itself  had  abandoned  me ;  but  that  very 
^^^^^r  brought  me  safety.  All  changed  as  I  heard 
^^^t  kind  cheering  voice  1  I  felt  new  courage  : 
*«i«»v*  was  one  in  the  world  who  would  befriend 
He  saved  me  in  my  danger,  he  consoled  me 
^^  xjtty  trouble,  he  gave  me  hope,  and  life.  He 
S^Ve  me  money  too — he  called  it  a  trifle,  and  it 
a  trifle  compared  with  his  kindness.'' 
She  paused,  and  Evelyn  could  not  conceal  her 


''  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Louisa,  ^^  you  are  weep- 
^Jjg  for  my  sorrow?" 

Evelyn  did  not  speak,  for  she  would  not  unde- 
^ive  her ;  but  she  wept  not  for  sorrow  or  even 
for  sympathy — Cher's  were  tears  of  joy,  of  admira- 
tion, and  of  love. 
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Louisa     hesitated,^''  perhaps    you    are 
sister  ?'' 

'^  Not  his  sister/^  replied  Evelyn,  in  a  fe 
voice,  •'•'  what,  if  I  were  ?*^ 

*''  Only — I  was  going  to  say,  when  he  gave 
the  money — ^it  was  in  his  purse.     Here  it  is- 
thought  perhaps  he  might  have  given  it  by  or 
take;  and  if  vou  are  his  friend '* 

*"  I  will  take  care  of  it,''  exclaimed  Eveb 
*'  give  it  to  me :  and  now,"  she  added  hasti 
"  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  WiD  you  tell  i 
vour  storv — will  vou  trust  a  strane:er?  I  \ 
indeed  anxious  to  serve  vou." 

m 

Anxious  to  senre  her!  was  she  not?  wl 
would  she  not  have  done  for  her?  Ever  ready 
assist  the  poor,  the  cry  of  suffering  was  all-pow 
ful  with  her :  but  these  poor  creatures  had  higl 
claims  to  her  regard.  They  were  the  proieffiei 
Charles,  and  he  was  anxious  for  their  welfare. 

To  the  neglected,  heart-broken  girl^  how  i 
lightful  was  it  to  find  a  friend !  Louisa  willinj 
related  her  sad  storv,  and  in  conclusion  detai 
her  simple  plans :  **  As  I  have  now  more  moner 
she  said, ''  I  shaU  be  enabled  to  get  a  better  itx 
for  my  mother,  and  better  food;  and  then 
shall  be  stronger,  and  able  to  do  more  work." 

Do  more  work!  thought  Evelyn^  rpgardi 
the  haggard  creature,  already  on  the. bolder 
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^ne  grave.  What  a  group  was  before  her  !  The 
P^or  mother  ^ed  by  sickness,  unconscious  of 
^  her  misery;  the  young  child  without  the 
charms  of  youth,  like  a  fair  blossom  withered  in 
^ta  early  spring-time.  Yet  even  these  could  not 
compare  in  wretchedness  with  the  sad  and  anxious 
^^hter,  wasted  by  famine,  worn  out  with  toil, 
^J^ooping  and  pale,  yet  talking  of  more  work ! 
**  You  must  not  think  of  working  yet,'^  cried 

**^elyn,  **  you  must  do  nothing  but  take  care  of 

yotir  mother.    You  all  want  fresh  air — you  must 

So  ixiiQ  the  country.^* 

**  You  are  very  kind !     I  wish  we  could.     But 

'^^^  money  will  not  last  for  ever,  you  know,  and 
^*^^n   I   am   strong  again,   we  will  not  be  de- 

^^  iTie  pride  of  better  days  still  clung  to  her. 
'^^^'^    ill    did    independence    accord    with    that 
fetched  aspect ! 

You  will  take  my  advice,''  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

y  aunt  lives  a  few  miles  from  town,  I  will 

te  to  her — she  shall  find  some  lodging  for  you 

t  will  cost  you  very  little.    The  fine  fresh  air 

soon  restore  you  all,  and  when  you  are  quite 

^*^^mg,  I  will  find  you  some  employment.    You 

^^^^^ril  be  quite  independent— I  will  answer  for  it. 

you  agree  ?'' 

l^or  a  moment  Louisa  could  not  speak;  her 
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tears  and  sobs  half  choked  her.  Then  throwing 
herself  at  Evelyn's  feet  she  implored  blessings 
upon  her. 

"  No,  no,  not  for  me,''  cried  Evelyn,  "  I  have 
done  nothing,  but,"  she  added  as  she  raised  the 
weeping  girl,  ^^  you  may  pray  for  the  gentleman 
to  whom  you  owe  all.'' 

^'  I  have  done  so  again  and  again — ^may  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  reward  him !" 

"Amen,"  exclaimed  Evelyn  from  her  very 
heart ;  "  and  now,"  she  continued,  "  you  must  pre- 
pare every  thing.  Will  you  be  ready  to  go  to- 
morrow? I  must  leave  you  now;  but  keep  a 
good  heart." 

She  returned  home  with  happier  feelings  than 
she  had  long  known.  How  sweet  is  the  voice  of 
praise!  but  oh,  how  £Eur  sweeter  are  the  praises 
bestowed  on  those  we  love.  Her  heart  was  full 
of  joy,  she  had  combined  with  him— she  had 
fulfilled  his  wishes.  She  gased  on  the  purse  with 
feelings  of  transport,  it  was  his !  and  how  dear 
was  it  to  her.  It  had  ever  been  op^ied  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  she  had  received  it  from  one 
whom  he  had  protected  and  saved*  And  must 
she  return  it  to  him?  ooold  she  bear  to  part 
with  it !  He  had  given  it  away — he  had  not  ex- 
pected it  back :  he  had  fbxgotten  ity  and  it  was 
hers.    She  would  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  these 
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"^Ppjr  hours ;  alas^  the  time  would  soon  arrive 
^*««n  she  should  see  him  no  more — ^when  Violet 
^ould  be  all  in  all  to  him^  and  they  would  be 
*PPy  together,  while  she — slie  might  weep  in  her 
solitude.  Then  how  dear  would  be  this  treasure ; 
looking  upon  it,  she  might  think  of  his  kindness 
^'^d  his  charity,  and  recall  the  days  of  sunshine, 
^'^^Skie  bright  by  his  dear  presence.  Again  her 
Unbidden  tears  flowed  fast. 

On  reaching  home,  she  hastened  to  her  friend, 
^  give  an  account  of  her  mission.  She  found  her 
^one,  working  in  the  boudoir. 

**  You  see,  Violet,  I  have  returned  quite  safe,*' 
*^e  exclaimed.     "  Shall  I  tell  you  all  about  it  P' 
Oh,  pray  spare  me  V  was  the  reply ;  "  I  can't 
r  to  hear  gloomy  stories  of  sorrow  and  misery, 
^^onder  you  can  bear  to  see  such  things. '^ 
*  She  was  very  grateful  for  your  money .*' 
80  I  should  suppose.    Oh,  Evelyn,  I  wish 
would  finish  this  chain ;  I  am  so  tired  of  it.'' 
What !  your  grandmamma's  chain  ?    Oh !  pray 

it;  it  will  give  her  so  much  pleasure." 
I  have  not  patience  to  do  any  more.    It  looks 
pretty,  though — does  it  not  ?    Oh !  do  you 
,  Evelyn,  Mr.  Arbridge  was  admiring  it  yes- 
jy,  and  I  really  think  he  fancied  I  was  making 
^^  >r  him." 
Indeed !" 
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''  Tes^  indeed ;  but  I  soon  undeceived  him^  an 
you  can't  think  how  disappointed  he  was/^ 

"  He  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it." 

"  Of  course  he  would." 

"  He  loves  you  very  much." 

"  So  he  says." 

How  happy  he  would  be,  thought  Evelyn,  to 
have  some  token  of  her  love. 

"  Violet,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know  Mr.  Arbridge 
was  so  generous  to  that  poor  woman,  that  he  gave 
her  his  purse  as  well  as  his  money  r" 

"  Very  generous,  truly." 

''Suppose,  Violet ,  only  you  are  tired  o 

work.*' 

''  I  am  tired  of  this  chain.     Suppose  what  ?" 

''  If  you  were  to  make  a  purse  instead  of  the 
one  he  has  lost,  what  delight  it  would  give 
him." 

''As  if  I  should  take  the  trouble!" 

"  I  would  finish  it  if  you  got  tired.  If  you  only 
began  it,  it  would  still  be  your  work." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind.  Poor  fellow !  Pve  teaaed 
him  enough  lately.  Well,  you  get  it  ready^  Evelyn, 
and  I  will  do  some  presently." 

How  joyfully  Evelyn  prepared  the  task.  It  waa 
a  gift  of  love  for  him  ;  its  possession  would  make 
him  happy.  She  was  not  to  be  the  donor ;  her 
work  would  have  no  value  in  his  eyes)  yet  all 
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Consciously  he  would   owe  that  happiness  to 


-Although  this  is  but  a  slight  incident,  we  feel 
^^^  cupelled  to  chronicle  it  in  justice  to  our  heroine's 
^*^^racter.  We  put  it  to  our  fair  readers  whether 
^^^Cih  an  act,  simple  as  it  was,  did  not  require 
^^c:^rc  abn^ation  of  self,  more  sacrifice  of  personal 
,^^^ling8,  more  true  devotion,  than  many  of  the 
^^^^^t)ic  deeds  of  old.  Fair  ladies,  you  weave  your 
^^^gic  spells  to  capture  hearts,  or  bind  still  faster 
*^ose  you  have  secured;  but  Evelyn,  poor  Evelyn ! 
^ly  strove  to  make  him  whom  she  loved  still 
^^ore  dearly  love  another. 

Ill  the  evening  Arbridge  came  full  of  gratitude 
Awards  Violet.     He  had  called  upon  Louisa  and 
^^amed  of  her  generous  assistance,  and  also  of  the 
^irangements  made,  as  he  supposed,  at  her  desire. 
Evelyn,  though  gratified  by  his  unconscious  ap- 
probation, was  greatly  alarmed  on  hearing  of  his 
interview  with  Louisa,  fearing  lest  he  might  have 
heard  about  the  purse,  and  she  be  obliged  to  sur- 
render her  treasure.     Her  alarm  was,  however, 
needless.    Arbridge,  after  a  very  brief  visit,  rose 
aomewhat  reluctantly  to  depart 

**  I  fear  I  must  leave  you  now,'*  he  said,  "  I 
must  go  to  the  House  to-night/' 

**  Surely  there  can  be  no  division  yet  P' 

^  No  division,  only  I  want  to  hear  Lord  Ashley. 
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He  is  to  bring  on  the  Ten-hours'  Bill 
ing.     But  you  do  not  care  for  politics^ 

"  No,  I  do  not/'  replied  Violet,  som 
tishly.     ^'  Pray,  do  not  let  me  detain  y< 

Charles  perceived  her  displeasure, 
secretly  gratified.  Where  absence  is 
it  shows^  at  least,  that  our  presence  is  -% 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


H 


His  bones, 


^  he  has  ran  his  courae,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
^y  haye  a  tomb  of  orphan's  tears  wept  on  them ! 


SHAKSPERB. 


*^  was  late  when    Arbridge    arrived    at   the 

^^^.     Lord  Ashley   was    speaking    when   he 

^ted ;  yet  he  was  in  time  to  hear  the  greater 

^*t  of  that  impressive  discourse^  by  which  the 

^^ject  was  brought  forward.      He  listened   in 

^^thless  attention^  in  earnest  interest — and  the 

^^le   House  seemed  to  share  in   his  feelings. 

^^  noble  speaker  did  not  attempt  to  charm  with 

^  graces  of  fAncy,  or  convince  by  the  deductions 

Ifjgic     He  trusted  alone  to  the  merits  of  his 

^^*^€ — his  eloquence  was  of  the  heart,  his  power 

that  of  truth.     Vividly  he  painted  the  sor- 

of  the  poor  operatives — the  sufferings  of 

^<^en  tasked  beyond  their  strength,  compelled 

^  '^tork  the  whole  long  day,  while  their  helpless 
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children  were  neglected.  Forcibly  he  contrasti 
what  they  were  with  what  they  should  be.  Bea 
tifuUy  he  described  the  true  position  of  a  moth< 
^^  at  whose  knee  alike  prince  and  peasant  leami 
aU  that  was  best,  all  that  was  highest  in  the  eh 
racter  of  man/* 

How  earnest,  how  impressive  were  his  concludii 
words : — ^^  We  ask  you  but  for  a  slight  relaxadi 
from  grinding  toil ;  for  a  time  to  live,  and  a  tin 
to  die ;  a  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  tl 
comforts  that  sweeten  life ;  time  to  perform  son 
of  the  duties  that  adorn  it.  Therefore  it  is^  thi 
with  a  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty  God^  that  I 
will  be  pleased  to  turn  the  hearts  of  all  who  he 
me,  to  justice  and  mercy,  I  now  finally  comn 
the  issue  of  this  question  to  the  judgment  ai 
humanity  of  Parliament." 

Exhausted  with  long  speaking,  the  noble  Lo 
sat  down,  amid  thunders  of  applause,  re-echoi 
from  all  sides.  Friends  and  opponents  joined 
those  cheers — ^political  animosities  were  all  ft 
gotten.  For  a  brief  moment  nature  was  predon 
nant:  they  felt  as  men,  and  as  men  they  pi 
claimed  their  sympathy  with  their  suffering  ftUa 
creatures^ — ^their  admiration  for  the  doquenoe  m 
humanity  of  the  champion  of  the  poor  1  But  hva 
— silence!  Let  the  honest  cheering  oeaaet  t 
Minister  has  risen — the  Home  Secntaiy  addbm 
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"^ '  Well  might  Sir  James  Graham  say  he  never 
'^y  to  perform  a  more  difficult  or  more  painful 
"^ty.  He  could  certainly  never  have  had  a  more 
invidious  task.  In  the  name  of  the  Government 
^e  opposed  the  proposition — it  might  injure  the 
'*'ealth  and  commerce  of  the  country ! 

What ! — to  give  two  hours  of  rest  to  the  weary 
'r&me  of  childhood^  to  ^ve  a  short  repose  to  the 
^eak  su£fering  woman !     Perish  the  wealth  and 
commerce  based  on  such  foundations — ^that  can 
^iily  prosper  by  the  unceasing  toil  of  youth  and 
beauty,  by  the  cries  of  hapless  children  deserted 
l^y  Uieir  mothers,  by  the  tears  of  those  mothers 
banished  from  their  homes — a  commerce  founded 
^^  the  ruin  of  the  domestic  hearth,  on  the  subver- 
*ioii  of  the  laws  of  nature.     Away  with  such  pros- 
Polity  !     But  no ;  it  may  be  sustained,  gloriously 
sustained,  without  such  bitter  evils.     It  was  not 
^iM  that  spread  the  fame  of  England  through  the 
'^orid — ^that  burst  the  gates  of  foreign  nations, 
^•^d  bade  our  commerce  enter  in.    Believe  it  not — 
^«eve  it  m>t !     The  manufacturing  greatness  of 
7^  kingdom  is  too  firmly  established  for  such  a 
^Q  change  to  injure  it.    It  is  far  too  great  and 
'^^erful  to  need  these  two  hours*  labour. — Or  if 
'-Uey  \^  required,  cannot  men  work  ?     Their  labour 
^^question  ed.    At  least,  if  you  must  have  women, 
^^thave  the  assistance  of  those  anxious  mothers 
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and  pale-faced  girls  compelled  by  poverty — if  you 
must  have  them^  let  ten  hours  suffice.     We  ask  it 
of  your  justice ;  we  ask  it  of  your  mercy.     Mercy ! 
good  heaven^  does  mercy  demand  ten  hours'  daily 
labour  ?     What  think  you^  high-bom  dames,  fair 
daughters  of  rank  and  wealth  and  beauty,  whose 
cares  are  softened  by  the  hand  of  love^  whose 
every  want   is   administered— how  many   hours 
could  you  bear  constant   work?    Are  you  not 
wearied  in  a  little  while,  bending  overyour'broidery 
frames  ?    Are  you  not  overcome  by  a  short  walk  ? 
Can  you  imagine  one  whole  day's  incessant  toil — 
no  rest,  no  respite  ?— one  long  dreary  morning, 
afternoon,  evening,  of  monotonous  unvarying  la- 
bour— the  same  dreary  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards, traversing  miles,  though  in  a  little  space. 
And  can  you  fancy  this,  and  fency  only  ten  hours 
looked  on  as  a  gracious  boon,  asked  in  the  name 
of  mercy  ? — asked  by  poor  suffering  women  and 
tender  girls — asked  in  supplication  and  hope,  with 
tears  and  prayers — asked,   and,  oh   heaven^  re- 
fused !    But  who  thought  of  its  being  refbsed  that 
first  night,  when  the  words  of  Lord  Ashley  yet  re- 
sounded through  the  House;  when  his  glowing* 
language  contrasted  so  forcibly  with  the  cold,  cal- 
culating remarks  of  the  Minister  ?    Who  though' 
it  ?     But  enough ;  let  us  marvel  no  more  upon 
the  subject. 
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Arbridge,  whose  whole  soul  had  responded  to 
the  words  of  the  first  speaker^  heard  all  the  dis- 
courses with  undivided  attention.  They  were 
earnest  and  animated.  And  had  they  not  cause  ? 
Ai^guments  on  both  sides  were  eloquently  de- 
fended. Money  and  mercy  had  each  able  cham- 
pions. Lord  Howick  fairly  answered  all  objections 
about  interference,  by  observing  that  the  prin- 
dple  was  the  same  in  both  cases ;  they  inier/ered 
as  much  by  deciding  for  twelve  hours  as  for  ten. 

The  debate  was  adjoiuned.  It  was  too  import- 
ant to  decide  that  night.  Three  days  must  elapse 
ere  it  could  be  resumed,  and  during  that  interval 
these  speeches  would  circulate  throughout  the 
kingdom,  appealing  to  the  sympathies  and  justice 
of  the  people.  The  poor  operatives  would  hear 
of  the  doquence  of  their  champion,  and  with  what 
eager  expectation  would  they  watch  for  lus  success ! 

While  Arbridge  listened  to  the  debate,  Violet 
was  preparing  the  yage  tPamour  Eveljrn  had  sug- 
gested, when  Sir  Stephen  entered  the  room,  in- 
quiring for  Mr.  Arbridge. 

^'  He  has  gone  to  the  House." 

^  I  am  gmng  there  too:  we  might  have  walked 
down  together." 

He  remained  for  a  moment,  apparently  in 
diougfat;  and  Evelyn,  supposing  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  his  daughter,  left  the  room. 
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tc 


Mr.  Arbridge  is  often  here/*  observer 
Stephen. 

''  Very  often." 

"  He  is  one  of  your  professed  admirers." 

"  So  it  appears." 

'^  Has  he  declared  himself  ?" 

"  Some  time  ago." 

"  And  you  told  him  ?" 

*^  1  told  him  nothing.     I  told  him  to  wait. 

**  Then  you  rather  like  him  ?" 

"  I  have  not  decided  yet." 

*'  I  suppose  you  do,  then.  But,  Violet,  rei 
ber  this:  I  have  promised  to  leave  you  fr 
please  yourself.  I  have  perfect  confident 
your  judgment;  only  you  must  not  be 
hurry.  Mr.  Arbridge  is  certainly  a  very  eli 
connexion;  he  must  inherit  all  his  uncle's 
perty  and  his  title,  and  he  is  a  clever  f 
too:  he  will  get  on  in  the  world.  So  if  you 
set  your  heart  on  it,  I  have  no  objection, 
as  I  said  before,  you  must  wait.  It  would  i 
do  for  me  just  now  to  form  a  dose  connexion 
one  of  the  opposition.  I  should  lose  a  great 
of  the  influence  it  has  cost  me  so  much  tn 
tain.  I  tell  you  this,  you  know,  that  you  mi 
cautious/^ 

^'You  need  not  be  afraid,  papa;  I  have 
settled  anything  about  it  yet.^ 
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*'  Very  well.  And  Violet,  if  you  are  in  a  huny, 
^ou  have  only  to  bring  him  round  to  our  views. 
1  dare  say,  after  all,  that  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
^mlt.  Tou  have  great  influence  with  him;  and 
X>olitical  consistency  does  not  stand  much  in  the 
^^vay  of  love.  I  would  give  you  carte  blanche,  if 
^ou  could  only  manage  that — ^it  would  be  a  great 
^ing.     Well,  I  must  be  off.     Good  night.'' 

^^Good  night,"  replied  Violet,  as  her  prudent 
JEather  took  his  departure.  She  left  her  work,  and 
venuuned  for  awhile  buried  in  thought. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Oh,  ye,  who  have  the  charge  of  Love, 

Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound — 
As  in  the  halls  of  bliss  above, 

He  sits  with  flowrets  wreathed  around. 

MOORE. 

The  following  Monday,  Arbridge,  wished  to 
be  early  at  the  House,  yet  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  late,  he  must  first  pay  his  customary  visit 
to  his  beloved. 

^'  Ah,  Mr.  Arbridge,''  she  exclaimed  playfully, 
as  he  entered,  '^  I  was  just  thinking  of  you.  Come 
here,  I  am  going  to  lecture  you." 

'*  Lectures  will  be  sweet  fipom  you.'* 

*'  No  compliments :  now  Ibten  to  me.  You 
are  very  careless  I  am  alraid.  I  hear  you  lost 
your  purse  the  other  day.'' 

"  A  mere  trifle." 

<'  Trifle,  indeed  !  Now  that  shows  jom  ought 
not  to  be  trusted;  yet  I  think  I  can  make  jrou 
careful.     Do  you  value  my  work  ?" 
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•*  Do  I  not  value  all  you  touch  ?'^ 
^Well,  then,  I  have  myself  made  you  a  purse; 
here  it  is.     I  trust  you  will  be  careful  of  it'' 
''My  own  love!"  he  cried,  tenderly  clasping 
^  purse,  and  the  hand  that  held  it ;  '^  careful  of 
ur  work ! — it  is  dear  as  my  own  life.     Ah ! 
olet,  my  beloved!  how  can  I  thank  you  ?    This 
indeed  like  yourself. .    Tou  will  not  own  you 
^e  me,  but  prove  it  by  such  sweet  kindness." 
^^  Indeed  you  are  mistaken !     I  implied  nothing 
the  sort." 

^'You  cannot  deprive  me  of  the  sweet  assu- 
tce — and  do  not  wish  it.  Do  not  deprive  me  of 
3e,  for  hope  is  life,  and  happiness  to  love.  And 
1  cannot  dream,  Violet  dearest,  how  much  I 
e  you,  or  you  would  surely  answer  me;  you 
old  respond  to  my  wishes.  Yet  I  do  not  com- 
in.  No,  I  am  even  now  too  happy.  To  see 
I  daily,  to  listen  to  the  music  of  your  voice,  to 
S8  your  hand,  to  gaze  upon  your  beauty;  above 

to  receive  such  a  sweet  token  as  this,"  he 
led,  pressing  the  purse  to  his  lips, — ^^  all  this 
lappiness,  happiness  of  which  I  never  dreamed 

I  knew  you." 
Violet  listened  in  silence;   she  could  not  but 

flattered  at  such  devotion.  Her  vanity  was 
»8ed,  and  her  heart? — but  that  was  a  secret 
D  mighty  to  fathom. 
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Time,  that  will  not  pause  even  for  a  lover* 
wishes,  warned  Charles  he  must  withdraw. 

*'  I  forget  my  duties,  when  I  am  with  you,"  h 
exclaimed.     "  I  must  go  to  the  House — will  yois^ 
forgive  me  ?'* 

^^  I  have  long  been  aware  of  its  superior  attrac- 
tions !     Of  course  you  must  go  to-night  P^ 

^'  Indeed,  I  must !  it  is  a  division  and  an  all-^ 
important  one.  Love  himself  woiild  not  have  me 
linger.  It  is  in  the  cause  of  youth  and  beauty* 
Did  nothing  else  inspire  me,  my  love  for  you  w^ould 
prompt  me  to  aid  to  the  uttermost  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  woman.  Good  night,  dearest,  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow,  nay,  even  sooner,  for  I  always 
behold  you  in  my  dreams." 

^^Stay  a  moment,"  eicclaimed  Violet,  as  he 
turned  away,  ^'on  which  side  are  you  going  to 
vote  ?" 

"  With  the  Tories !"  he  replied,  smiling. 

" Oh!  go  then.     Good  night." 

The  debate  was  even  more  animated  than  on 
the  former  evening.  Eloquence  was  again  heard 
on  both  sides,  but  the  friends  of  the  helpless  had 
the  advantage.  The  Prime  Minister  spoke— as 
usual  strong  in  financial  details — a  perfect  master 
of  arithmetic — ^but  his  ai;guments  only  tended  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Fielden's  assertion,  ^'th 
this  was  made  a  question  of  money  against  meroy; 
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^«^-t  the   sufferings  of  the   people  were  made  a 
ndary  consideration/^    And  Lord  John  Rus- 
spoke — spoke,  and  for  the  poor.    And  others 
*^XXowed,  and   the  House  woiild  hear  no  more; 
minds   of  all  were  made  up;  and  cries  of 
^Divide/'  '*  Divide/'  drowned  every  attempt  to 
They  did  divide, — and  Lord  Ashley  tri- 
phed^  and  with   him  the   suffering,   helpless 
!     The  shout  of  joy  arose  from  the  dwellings 
the  wretched,  as  the   glorious  tidings  spread 
5  wild-fire. 

ut  another  and  a  different  shout  arose  in  the 
;hty  Metropolis !  And  what  was  the  cry  ?  Not, 
t  the  Ten  Hours'  BiU  had  passed,  not  that  justice 
mercy  had  won  the  victory,— oh,  no !  the  cry 
now — the  Ministry  is  defeated! — the  Ministry, 
strong  Ministry!      Men  asked  each  other 
I,  ere  they  could  credit  it:  they  thought  not 
the  merits  of  the  case,  of  who  was  right,  or 
o  was  wrong — all  the  marvel  was  in  those 
^^rds,  the  Ministry  is  defeated — Sir  Robert  Peel's 
istry !     But  the  majority  was  small,  and  the 
^vcmment  resolved   not  to    give  way.      The 
^^^^estion  should  come  forward  again;  the  discus- 
T>n  should  be  renewed  on  another  clause,  and  the 
ouse  must  rescind  their  vote,  or^  the  Government 
^^^uld  resign! 

Sir  Stephen  Alsinger  was  in  despair.     The 
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Government  defeated!    the  Government! 
it^s  an  ill  wind  that  does  no  good.    This  v 
danger  might  increase  his  power.     Now  he  mi 
be  of  use.     On  the  Friday  the  struggle  would 
renewed — the  great  struggle  on  which  depend 
the  fate  of  the  Government — ergo  the  fate  of 
nation.     Votes  must  be  had  for  love  or  moneys 
by  fair  means  or  foul ;  all  means  would  be 
fied   by  the  glorious  end,  the  salvation  of 
Ministry, — of   the   Conservative   party, — and 

Protection  1 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Thou  arty  meihinks,  some  vtar. 
And  I  its  lowliest,  humblest  worshipper, — 

Worship  the  more,  because  thou  art  so  fax — 
The  light  and  glory  of  another  sphere, 
As  cold  and  bright.    Alas,  those  eloquent  eyes 
Will  never  heed  these  fond  idolatries ! 

O.  8.  SMTTHB. 

^BouT  this  time  Evelyn  paid  a  visit  to  her 
'^t,  anxious  to  see  her  protegies  in  their  new 
^^e.  Joyous  was  her  welcome,  and  greatly 
^  she  surprised  at  the  change  a  short  time 
M  made  in  their  appearance.  Like  flowers  re- 
*t)red  to  their  native  woodlands,  raising  their 
tooping  heads  in  the  bright  sunshine, — inhaling 
le  pure  breezes, — refreshed  by  the  dews  of 
Mven, — fast  resuming  their  pristine  vigour, — so 
ere  these  fair  girls.  And  their  sick  mother, 
covering  her  health,  shared  in  their  pleasures, 
id  seemed  the  happiest  of  the  three.     Louisa 
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a2:aiii    poured    forth   her   tearfiil    gratitude;    th 
sudden  revulsion  from  sorrow  to  joy,  from  deatl 
to  life,  had  been  almost  too  great  to  bear.     Ho 
fervent  were  the  prayers  that  daily  rose  to  heave 
imploring  blessings  on  her  benefactors,  and  thank 
ing  the  merciful  Providence  that  had  sent  them 
her  aid. 

Mrs.  Seaton  felt  great  sympathy  for  her  humble 
friends ;  the  history  of  their  sorrows  ensured  her 
affection — had    she   not  suffered  too?     She  h 
procured  some  employment  for  Louisa,  for  th 
poor  girl  would  not  remain  in  idleness. 

Evelyn  was  delighted  with  the  success  of  he 
plans,  and  returned  home  full  of  happiness* 
Before  her  departure,  her  aunt  anxiously  con 
suited  her,  on  a  matter  of  great  importance  t 
herself.  Her  eldest  son  was  now  fourteen^  and 
she  was  anxious  to  establish  him  in  some  busi- 
ness. A  distant  connexion  of  her  late  husband's 
had  offered  to  take  him  into  his  own  employ- 
ment,— a  very  lucrative  concern,  —  still  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  have  a  certain  education,  the 
expenses  of  which,  and  his  whole  outfit^  were 
more  than  the  poor  mother  thought  she  could 
afford,  yet  she  was  loth  to  relinquish  such  an  ad- 
vantageous prospect  for  her  boy.  Evelyn  at  once 
entered  into  her  views,  assured  her  they  could 
afford  it  well,  desired  her  to  make  the  necessary 
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'xangements,  and  she  would  furnish  the  money. 

le  left  the  poor  mother  overcome  with  joy. 

On  her  way  back  she  called  upon  Mr.  Hanning- 

n^  anxious  to  make  some  further  arrangement. 

le  monthly  allowance  she   received  was   just 

'^^^J&cient  for  their  expenses ;  although,  she  some- 

^  Allies  obtained  extra  pay  for  extra  contributions. 

Her  style  was  now  very  much  improved,  and 
^^^e  had  besides  more  experience,  more  knowledge 
the  world.  In  the  first  days  of  her  love  she 
^ul  felt  little  inclination  for  writing,  that  powerful 
^^^Neling  had  engrossed  her  whole  soul.  Latterly, 
^^:ie  felt  anxious  to  drown  her  thoughts,  and  she  re- 
^^V^med  with  new  ardour  to  her  favourite  employ- 
it.  A  degree  of  bitterness  was  now  infused  into 
compositions,  the  tumult  of  her  heart  gave  a 
force  to  all  her  thoughts. 
She  found  Mr.  Hannington  at  home;  he  re- 
her  with  pleasure,  and  complimented  her 
n  the  manifest  improvement  of  her  last  produc- 

^  Bat  I  suppose  I  must  not  talk  of  improve- 
"^^ent,  and  such  things,  to  you  now,  you  will  not 
^^ondescend  to  write  for  me  soon." 

^  I  was  afraid  the  last  I  sent  would  not  suit." 
•'And  why  so  ?" 

'•  I  thought  it  was  rather  too  strong,  too  severe. 
1  think  I  had  better  not  interfere  with  politics." 

Fd 
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<( 


You  are  quite  mistaken;  it  was  that  very 
strength  and  severity  that  constituted  its  chief 
merit.  It's  the  best  thing  you  ever  wrote.  It  was 
really  too  good  for  our  book.  I  had  a  great  mind 
to  send  it  to  one  of  the  Quarterly's  with  which  I 
have  some  interest,  only  it  was  a  month  too  soon. 
The  next  number  will  be  out  shortly^  and  1  wish 
you  would  write  something  for  it, — I  can  get  it  in, 
and  I  know  it  will  answer.  There  is  not  much 
time,  but  that  does  not  matter  to  you.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  presumption  enough,  to  write 
for  you,  but  the  idea  of  a  Quarterly  frightens 


me." 


S( 


Oh,  never  mind.  You^l  not  be  frightened 
next  time.  Come,  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it. 
I  look  upon  you  as  my  pupil,  you  know,  so  I 
have  a  right  to  direct  you.  Now,  what  subject 
will  you  choose  ?  It  must  be  la  haute  politique,  I 
suppose,  to  call  forth  all  your  powers." 
"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Mr.  Hannington." 
''  I  am  quite  serious.  What  say  you  to  some- 
thing about  Ireland  ?^' 

'^  I  don^t  imderstand  enough  about  it.^ 
"  You  can  read  the  papers ;  they  are  full  of  it,'* 
'^  I  never  can  write  about  any  thing,  if  I  must 
read  about  it  and  prepare  it.     I  can  only  write 
what  I  feel." 
**  Then  you  must  decide  for  yourself.     I  dare 
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y  ^Tiything  will  do.     They  have  got  something 
^^ut  the  fectories  I  think.'' 
*'  What  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  ?" 
*'  Yes/^ 

^  I  could  write  about  that ;  I  am  deeply  inte- 
^^^ted  in  it.'* 

**BQt  I  think  they  have  got  something ; — never 
^^Mnd,  you  write. — I  dare  say  your's  will  be  as 
^^>od,  and  in  that  case  I  can  get  it  in." 

*'  You  are  very  kind ;  I  am  greatly  obliged." 
"  Not  at  all ;   I  am   your   debtor.      Now,   do 
^"^^ur  best.     Good  evening." 

Mr.  Hannington  was  truly  a  humane  man.    He 
^^elighted  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  helpless. 
e   had  been  a  generous  protector  to  many  a 
oung  author,   but  none  had  inspired  him  with 
T  interest  than  Evelyn.  Her  singular  abilities, 
er  extreme  humility,  her  gratitude  for  all  instruc- 
ion,  and  above  all,  her  constant  exertions  to  sup- 
rt  a  helpless  family, — all  these  things  made  him 
tver  anxious  to  assist  her. 
Bright  were  the  thoughts  of  Evelyn  as  she  re- 
^%umed  home.     Often  had  she  secretly  wished  to 
"^n  the  praises  of  him  she  loved.    That  his  eye 
knight  glance  upon  her  pages, — that  he  might  ap- 
prove, perhaps  admire, — was  her  fondest  dream ; 
mnd  now  hope  whispered  it  might  perchance  be 
Tealized.     Now  might  her  proudest  wishes  be  ful- 
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led.     Often  had  she  heard  him  speak  upon  th 
lestion^ — it  was  a   subject  that  interested  hi 

[luch.     It  was  a  subject  on  which  she  felt  deepi 
s  she  revolved  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  h 

lunt  and  her  necessities  were  all  forgotten ;  sh 
[thought  no  longer  of  reward;  of  the  money  i 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  writing.  One  gl 
rious  hope  filled  her  soul.  "  Oh,"  she  exclaim 
with  fervour,  "  let  me  aid,  however  feebly,  in  th^ 
great  work.  I  will  speak  of  the  wrongs  of  th^ 
suffering,  and  touch  even  the  hearts  of  the  un — 
just.  Yes,  the  power  of  truth  will  inspire  me ;  iW 
needs  no  eloquence,  no  genius,  or  if  I  Iiave  them^. 
thev  shall  be  exerted  to  the  uttermost.  Genius  ' 
of  what  avail  is  genius  ?  Its  highest  hope  is 
win  fame, — and  what  do  I  care  for  fame  ? — cold 
and  empty  word  to  the  heart  that  dreams  of  love ! 
What  would  the  praise  of  the  universe  be  to  me, 
who  care  only  for  one  ?  Beloved  of  my  soul !  will 
you  approve ;  will  you  praise^  will  you  bless  my 
efforts  ?  Shall  I  win  admiration  from  those  lips 
which  may  never  breathe  love  for  me  ?  Ah^  Vio- 
let, happy  Violet !  how  gladly  would  I  give  up  all 
the  genius  I  possess, — if  I  do  possess  any^ — how 
gladly  would  £  give  up  all^  every  thing, — but 
what  have  I  to  give? — that  might  purchase  one 
smile  from  him  who  only  lives  for  you — ^who  is 
even  now  at  your  feet,  whispering  words  of  love. 
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Oh^  heayens !  what  am  I  saying,  what  am  I  think- 
ing of  ?  Where  are  my  good  resolutions,  my  so- 
lemn thoughts?  Keep  him,  Violet;  keep  him. 
1  will  think  of  him  no  more.  I  resign  him  all  to 
you ;  reiign  ? — ^how  can  I  resign  what  I  never  had  ? 
Tfo^  matter;  I  wiU  think  of  it  no  more.  Let  him 
love  you,  I  will  win  his  esteem.  Esteem!  how 
cold  it  sounds !  Tes^  I  will  win  his  esteem,  his 
praise,  his  approbation.  He  shall  own  that  my 
feelings  sympathize  with  his  own — that  mine  is  a 
kindred  spirit     I  will  do  this — I  wUl  do  this  !" 

She  paced  the  room  with  hasty  steps,  collecting 
all  her  energies.  Poor  Evelyn !  blame  her  not. 
Hers  was  one  of  those  spirits  that  seem  created 
only  to  feel ;  and  she  did  feel,  and  how  intensely ! 
— ^her  heart  burned — ^her  whole  being  glowed,  with 
the  mighty  passion.  Hour  after  hour  she  walked 
on,  and  soon  all  her  thoughts  were  concentrated 
on  the  subject  of  her  writing.  She  mused  no 
more  on  love,  yet  all  unconscious  it  was  love  that 
inspired  her.  She  was  well  conversant  with  her 
theme — it  was  one  she  had  often  studied,  yet  it 
was  something  more  than  study  that  made  her 
thoughts  so  clear,  so  nervous,  so  rapid ;  and  each 
idea  brought  forth  another,  and  it  grew  before  her, 
wider,  more  expansive,  more  complete,  till  the 
whole  was  perfect,  and  then  she  took  her  pen, 
and  rapidly — ^how  rapidly  poured  forth  the  bum- 
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ing  thoughts — her  hand  could  not  keep  pace 
her  impetuous  fancy.  The  morning  dawn  illumi 
her  task  ere  it  was  completed. 

The  next  day^  more  cool  and  collected^ 
read  over  her  hastv  sketch.  She  altered  it,  L 
proved  it,  copied  it  carefully,  reducing  the 
ments  into  a  clearer  style ;  but  the  fresh  spirit 
left  untouched  —  that  burning  spirit  which 
inspired  it,  and  which  pervaded  it  all — which 
it  a  vitality  and  an  irresistible  force,  and  which  n 
even  suq)rised  herself.  It  was  done — and  she 
it  to  Mr.  Ilannington.  lie  was  astonished  at 
haste,  but  when  he  read  her  composition  he  w 
indeed  amazed,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  feelin 
which  had  prompted  it.  It  breathed  the  t 
spirit  of  sympathy,  for  it  was  inspired  by  lo 
He  had  expected  much  from  her,  but  nothing  li 
this.  Such  deep  pure  thoughts,  so  original — su 
lively  fancies,  so  well  expressed — the  eloquen 
so  powerful  and  so  persuasive — the  style  so  ani^ 
mated  and  so  melodious.  Yet  there  was  nothing  ^^ 
extravagant,  nothing  overdrawn ;  the  sublime  di 
not  merge  into  die  ridiculous.  Though  beauti 
it  was  also  clear,  simple,  and  concise.  The  reason- 
ing  was  well  defined — the  ai^guments  all  airangec 
with  the  skill  and  precision  of  a  practised  logician 
for,  after  all,  truth  is  simplcj  and  needs  littl^^^ 
learning. 
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Jif  r.  Hannington  was  greatly  pleased.  He  in- 
djitly  wrote  to  Evelyn^  expressing  his  delight ; 
Ld  the  young  authoress  wept  tears  of  joy.  She 
Bi^  now  approaching  the  summit  of  her  wishes. 
Las!  how  fallacious  is  human  hope.  Evelyn 
»xild  not  read  the  future^  and  she  rejoiced  in  its 
^^agined  pleasures. 

IVith  a  glad  heart  she  descended  to  the  drawing- 
K)m.  She  did  not  fear  to  meet  him  now^  she 
Ould  sQon  be  worthy  of  his  esteem. 

Wednesday  being  almost  a  dies  non  in  Parlia- 
%nt^  was  chosen  by  Lady  Alsinger  for  her  weekly 
hndons.  These  parties  were  often  very  brilliant, 
^d  Sir  Stephen  mingled  in  the  scene  with  a  glad 
^ile  on  his  face^  but  often  with  anxiety  at  his 
5art — striving  under  the  courteous  urbanity  of  the 
Dst  to  promote  the  views  of  the  crafty  politician. 
hi  the  evening  in  question  a  large  circle  was 
uiembled.  The  great  subject  of  the  day  had 
ven  place  to  a  fresh  topic.  News  had  just 
Tired  that  the  King  of  Sweden  was  dead.  The 
sath  of  a  king  is  always  a  subject  of  great  atten- 
on.  From  the  sensation  it  creates  we  might 
[most  suppose  kings  were  deemed  immortal. 
(at  no  wonder  a  Sensation  was  created  this  day. 
Jo  ordinary  monarch  had  expired.  Bemadotte 
ras  no  more ! 

Evelyn  glided  unnoticed  to  her  usual  corner^ 
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and  looked  eagerly  round.  Tes !  he  was  there — 
he  was  at  Violet's  side.  How  happy  he  seemed — 
how  beautiful  she  looked ! 

"  Ah,  Miss  Stuart,"  cried  Lord  Hewiston^  ap- 
proaching her,  '^  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
here.*' 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  weeping  in  your  cham- 
ber." 

"  Weeping !"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  striving  to  hide 
her  discomposure,  for  how  nearly  had  he  divined 
the  truth, — 

^  Full  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  aim  the  archer  little  meant." 

All  unconscious  of  his  mistake.  Lord  Hewiston 
continued, — 

'^  Have  you  not  heard  the  news  ?  The  King  of 
Sweden  is  dead." 

''  Bemadotte !" 

"  Even  so.  Was  he  not  a  favourite  of  your's?'' 

'^  Bemadotte  dead !  The  last  of  Napoleon^s 
kings." 

'^  His  dynasty  has  survived  his  master's.  His 
son  succeeds  him ;  while  Napoleon's — ^" 

*'  Would  you  compare  them  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  the  present  King  of  Sweden  thinks 
himself  more  fortunate.'^ 
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^  Impossible.  '  Napoleon's  son'  is  a  prouder 
than  king  or  emperor.'' 

^^  Ton  are  enthusiastic  on  that  subject  I  know. 
Sut  what  do  you  think  of  Bemadotte  ?" 

'^  I  cannot  speak  against  the  dead ;  had  you 
asked  me  yesterday^  I  should  have  said  I  dis- 
liked him  greatly." 

<<  Disliked  him  ?  Napoleon's  soldier — a  mar- 
shal of  the  empire  ?" 

^  A  traitor  to  his  country :  he  fought  against 
his  firiend." 

^  You  are  too  harsh.  I  think  he  acted  nobly. 
Elected  by  the  people,  he  became  a  Swede — he  felt 
as  a  Swede — he  acted  in  accordance  with  his  duty. 
It  must  have  been  a  painful  thing  to  fight  against 
his  former  master — to  oppose  the  troops  he  had 
often  led  to  victory.  It  was  a  struggle^  but  duty 
triumphed." 

"  Why,  you  describe  him  as  the  noblest  of 
heroes.  Do  you  suppose  he  viewed  it  in  that 
light  ?  Did  he  not  see  in  Napoleon  a  successful 
rival :  the  troops  he  had  led  to  victory,  fought  for 
the  glory  of  another  ?  He  felt  as  a  Swede,  and 
why  ?  because  in  Sweden  he  was  sure  of  a  throne 
and  a  submissive  people.  He  ran  no  risk,  he 
waited  till  Napoleon's  fortune  turned,  and  then 
he  joined  his  enemies.  But  do  not  let  us  judge 
him  harshly  now.   As  a  king  I  respect  him  much. 
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and  I  cannot  forget  him  as  one  of  the  chieCs 
young  Republic — one  of  the  mighty  spirits 
great  Revolution/' 

^^  Ah^  we  are  coming  to  dangerous  topics 
and  I  cannot  agree  there  you  know.  Shi 
change  the  subject  ?*' 

'^  As  you  please^  but  you  will  find  me 
companion ;  I   can  think  of  nothing  else 
With  all  his  faults  Bemadotte  was  a  great 
I  must  feel  sorry  for  his  death/* 

"  It  is  a  pity  great  men  die/' 

"  Yet  if  they  lived  for  ever,  what  would  h 
of  fame?^' 

^^  Who  would  exchange  life  for  peri 
glory  ?'' 

'^  Who  would  not  exchange  perishable  1 
the  undying  praises  of  posterity }" 

^^  It  sounds  very  well,  I  admit,  but  if  it 
to  the  trial,  I  think  we  should  all  prefer  life 

"  Not  all— even  you  would  not." 

^'  Tou  do  me  more  honour  than  I  desei 
desire ;  I  prefer  love  to  £Eune,  and  love  is  ii 
rable  from  life." 

Evelyn  felt  he  was  right,  but  she  oontinoi 

'^  If  men  prefer  life  now,  they  once  loved 
Look  at  the  men  of  old  who  gladly  died  t 
tain  it.'' 

'^  Yes,  the  great  heroes." 
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Xo,  surely  not  heroes ;  not  what  I  call  heroes. 
They  sought  their  own  glory,  even  at  the  risk 
of  life,  and  they  had  their  reward.  A  true  hero 
is  one  who  suffers  for  others,  not  himself — 
▼ho  risks  his  life  for  a  principle,  not  for  fame. 
Surely  martyrs  are  more  heroic  than  great  war- 
liors ;  and  even  they  are  not  greater  than  the 
nameless  thousands  who  have  braved  death  and 
shame  to  assist  their  fellow  men." 

"  You  are  right ;  that  is  what  Arbridge  says.'* 

"Did  you  speak  to  me,  Harry?"  asked  his 
friend,  turning  towards  him. 

"  No,  I  spoke  of  you.  Miss  Stuart  has  been 
taking  of  heroes  quite  in  your  peculiar  style." 

*^You  were  speaking  of  Bemadotte?"  asked 
Arbridge,  addressing  Evelyn. 

**  Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  restrained  embarrassed 
manner,  very  different  firom  her  former  animated 
tone. 

"  Was  he  a  great  favourite  of  yours  ?" 

*'I  hardly  know,"  answered  Evelyn,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said. 

^  You  did  not  study  his  character,  perhaps  ?" 

**  A  little.^' 

'^A  little  is  not  enough  for  such  a  man   as 

that.** 
"'A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,*  you 
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know,"  observed  Lord  Hewiston.  "  Well,  Fll 
leave  you  to  talk  heroics  to  Miss  Stuart,  while  1 
return  to  dull  common-places.*' 

"  Is  Miss  Stuart  then  so  heroically  inclined  ?'' 
said  Arbridge,  as  his  friend  turned  away. 

'*  I  don't  think  so/'  said  Evelyn,  much  embar- 
rassed at  the  thoughts  of  a  Ute-a-tite  discourse 
with  him — the  object  of  so  much  love  and  fear. 

"  You  were  lamenting  the  death  of  Bema- 
dotte ''  continued  Charles. 

"  Yes.'' 

"  A  great  man." 

"  Very." 

^'  Yet  opinions  vary.  What  do  you  think  con- 
stitutes a  great  man  ?" 

*^  I  hardly  know." 

"  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  define." 

^*  Very  difficult." 

'^  Ah,  Violet  is  going  to  sing.  How  beautifuUy 
she  sings." 

'^  Very  beautifully." 

*'  No ;  she  refuses.     I  must  persuade  her." 

And  he  hastened  to  her  side,  thinking,  if  be 
thought  on  the  subject  at  all,  that  Miss  Stuart 
was  rather  a  dull  companion.  Poor  Evelyn  was 
relieved  from  her  embarrassment.  She  seemed 
under  the  power  of  some  spell  while  he  addressed 
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Her  words  and  actions  were  constrained. 

was  hardly  able  to  speak.     Her  face  was  pale 

eath^  her  eye  fixed  on  the  ground.    Her  hands 

ibled,  and  her  whole  frame  shook — she  had 

• 

it  difficulty  in  concealing  her  emotion.  Now  it 
OTer^  and  he  was  gone.  What  a  relief^  yet 
t  a  sorrow  too  I  Every  word  he  had  said  was 
raven  on  her  heart.  She  could  no  longer  re- 
n  in  the  gay  scene.  She  could  only  hasten  to 
solitude  and  find  strength  in  prayer.  How 
blamed  herself  for  her  weakness,  for  her  want 
self-control.  If  he  knew  her  feelings  he 
lid  despise  her.  No,  no^  he  was  too  gentle  to 
rish  such  a  feeling.  If  he  knew  her  feelings 
'Would  pity  her,  and  even  pity  would  be  sweet 
on  him. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Here  Woman  reigns— the  mother— daughter — wife— 
Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life. 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye^ 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie. 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet^ 
And  fireside  pleasures  gamhol  at  her  feet. 

MONTOOVBBT. 

Towards  the  end  of   the  week  Arbridge 

ceived  a  letter  from  Edward  Stephenson,  express 

ing  his  sincere  delight  at  the  recent  dedsion  o 
the  House,  and  auguring  great  good  from  the 
operation  of  the  measure.  *'  During  the  last  few 
days/'  he  observed,  ^'  I  have  made  constant  in- 
quiries among  the  working-classes.  I  have  been 
a  watchful  and  attentive  observer,  and  after  a 
most  impartial  investigation  I  am  sure  the  passing 
of  this  Bill  will  give  imusual  delight  and  satis- 
faction. I  can  hardly  describe  the  tumultuous  joy 
with  which  the  poor  'operatives^  received  the  news. 
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;wo  hours  more  or  less  is  of  little  conse- 
me^  or  you^  or  a  hundred  others^  but  to 

creatures  it  is  an  inestimable  boon.  To 
-ejoicing  now^  you  might  fancy  them  all 
emancipated  from  their  toil;  some  are 

in  their  mirth^  while  the  joy  of  others 
cid  sincere.     To  the  people  of  our  mill 

make  much  difference^  for  you  know  I 
I  persuaded  my  father  to  try  eleven 
d  judging  from  our  own  experience,  I 
i  you  that  the  alteration  is  as  beneficial 
iters  as  the  men,  our  people  get  through 
work  as  their  twelve-hour  neighbours, 
'  opinion  of  {blt  better  quality.  I  paid  a 
srday  to  Mr.  Hepton,  a  large  manufac- 
•ur  neighbourhood;  our  opinions  don^t 
t  all,  yet  we  are  good  friends  notwith- 

I  was  anxious  to  see  what  effect  this 
Id  produce  on  him,  and  as  I  expected  I 
i  in  a  violent  passion.  Notwithstanding 
is  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  it  was  not 
hat  there  was  still  a  chance  in  his  favour, 
remment  have  done  well,'  he  observed, 
ose  it  boldly  and  resolutely;  I  have  great 
3  in  their  power  and  influence.  Peel 
I  the  son  of  a  manufacturer,  he  knows 
r  of  interference.  Why,  if  the  Govern- 
l  restricted  his  father  he  would  never 
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have  made  his  fortune,  nor  his  son  perhaps  been  | 

minister  of  England/  I  interrupted  him  by  ob- 
serving that  his  illustration  failed;  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  manufacturer,  himself  introduced 
a  bill  for  abridging  labour  in  factories ;  I  think  he 
proposed  eight  hours,  though  I  am  not  very  kutp 

as  to  the  exact  number,  I  only  know  he  did  intro 

duce  such  a  bill. 

^^  However,  my  friend  paid  little  attention  txmz^z^ 
this,  ^  it  docs  not  alter  my  argument  at  all,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  Sir  Robertas  proposing  it  did  him  no  harm, 
he  would  have  soon  found  the  difference  had  it 
been  carried  into  effect.     No,  no,  depend  on  it 
Lord  Ashley  will  find  his  mistake.    If  he  is  so  very^ 
good  and  very  humane  as  they  make  out,  why^^^  ^ 
does  he  not  look  at  home?     From  all  accounts 
his  tenantry  and  people  in  Dorsetshire  are  in  a 
very  wretched  state.     I  should  just  like  him  to 
compare  them  with  my  workmen ;  they  have  aU 
good  wages,  excellent  wages.    Not  like  the  agii-    ■ — "* 
cultural  labourers,  where  only  the  men  can  work,     -^--'^ 
and  then  only  get  six  or  seven  shillings  a  week.        '^' 
Why  the  very  advantage  of  the  system  Lord        ' 
Ashley  is  trying  to  cry  down,  is,  that  the  wo- 
men and  children   here  earn   as  much    as  the 
men  there,  while  our  men  get  twice  aa  much  and 
often  more.    They  may  have  to  work  hard  for  it, 
but  they  can't  help  that,  every  one  must  work ;  I 


sy  all  day,  1  often  look  over  the  books  in 
ngy  when  they  are  all  at  home.' 

you  do  it  from  choice/ 
more  than  they  do.  Necessity  rules  us 
makes  them  work  for  me,  and  me  for 
1  we  get  on  yery  well  without  the  inter- 
'Government  Why,if  Lord  Ashley  were 
;  me  to  ten  hours  a-day^  where  would  my 
be  now?* 

he  only  wants  to  restrict  the  women  and 
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indirectly  he  restricts  the  men.    You 
1  enough  the  mills  canH  go  on  without 

n  one  great  good  of  this  system  will  be  to 
employ  more  men.  And  if,  after  all,  the 
t  stop,  what  does  it  matter?  two  hours 
i  little  difference  to  us,  but  every  thing 
KX>r  people.' 
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'^ '  Ah^  you  have  me  there.  111  admit;  but  they^ 
come  round,  never  fear.  The  ministerial  party  is 
too  strong.  After  all,  you  see,  it's  only  a  selfish 
business,  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists.  It 
won't  touch  them,  so  they  can  afford  to  talk  about 
justice  and  humanity.  Now  only  turn  the  tables, 
and  ask  them  to  repeal  the  corn-laws,  and  justice 
and  humanity  may  go  to  the  winds ;  you''ll  soon 
find  them  change  their  tune,  aye,  the  very  best  of 
them,  Lord  Ashley  and  all.  And  these  are  the 
men  who  talk  to  us  of  justice;  justice  forsooth ! 
who  dares  challenge  the  justice  of  letting  men 
work  twelve  hours  for  twelve  hours'  wages ?  'A 
fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,'  you  know. 
It's  what  they  don't  get  in  the  fields.  Now,  if 
they  abolish  the  corn-laws,  I'll  give  them  credit 
for  doing  some  good — ^but  they  take  care  of  tliat 
— lower  the  rents  and  all.  Think  a  litde  on  the 
subject,  my  dear  Stephenson,  and  you'll  find  self 
predominant,  even  among  the  most  humane.' 

^^ '  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  your  remarks,' 
I  replied ;  ^  I  have  studied  the  subject — ^will  you 
let  me  speak  freely  ?' 

" '  By  all  means ;  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  your 
arguments.' 

^' '  Then  I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  Self  does 
predominate.  It  sways  the  most  humane^  perhaps 
even  Lord  Ashley;  it  sways  the  most  leflectangi 
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fe  Mn  Hepton.  Your  own  words  will  apply  to 
iirsclf.  You  oppose  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  for  the 
^e  reason  that  the  landowners  oppose  a  repeal  of 
^  corn-laws;  the  measure  will  benefit  the  people, 
It  it  may  injure  yourselves.  You  would  rather 
^e  poor  should  suffer,  than  risk  a  slight  reduction 
^  your  profits,  a  very  slight  one, — I  even  doubt 
''hether  there  would  be  one  at  all.  On  the  other 
^d,  the  landlords  wish  to  assist  your  poor,  as 
hat  will  not  hurt  themselves;  and  you  wish  them 
)  repeal  the  corn-laws,  as  they  only  will  suffer, 
id  you  will  benefit  greatly.  For  of  course,  with 
I  your  good  wishes  for  the  poor,  you  have  not 
^erlooked  the  possibility  of  a  free-trade  with  ^ 
rdgn  nations,  considerably  increasing  the  demand 
r  manufactures,  and  probably  doubling  your 
■ofits.  After  all,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  self 
€9  predominate.' 

^^You  have  turned  the  tables  on  me  with  a 
oigeance.  But  you  are  a  manufacturer  yourself. 
emdes  you  know  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  would 
>t  only  be  for  our  interests,  but  for  the  good  of 
le  country.' 

^  *  Granted :  we  agree  there  again ;  but  as  for 
ds  Factory  Bill  ?' 

**  *  YouTl  excuse  me,  Mr.  Stephenson,  but  I  had 
ilher  look  after  my  own  factory  than  talk  of  this 
debrated  Bill ;  we'll  have  enough  of  it  when  it 
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comes  into  operation,  if  it  does  come,  which  I, 
for  one,  am  rather  hard  to  believe/ 

^^  Of  course  I  could  say  no  more,  so  I  left  him, 
much  grieved  that  a  man,  whose  good  sense  I 
respect,  and  whose  good  qualities  I  admire,  should, 
in  some  things,  be  so  prejudiced  and  so  selfish. 
This  is  an  interminable  letter! — I  dare  say  you 
are  tired  of  it ;  but  as  one  of  our  law-makers,  you 
should  know  the  opinions  of  all  parties ; — and  as 
I  know  you  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  I  have 
written  out  Mr.  Hepton^s  conversation  at  full 
length  for  your  benefit.  Now  I  must  give  you 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  themselves.  Con- 
sider yourself  my  debtor  for  the  pains  I  have 
taken.  I  have  been  round  among  the  cottages, 
both  of  our  own  people  and  those  near  us.  I  find 
the  same  feeling  existing  everywhere,  even  among 
Mr.  Hepton's  own  work-people.  I  made  notes 
and  abstracts  of  my  conversations  with  them.  I 
was  much  interested  with  the  account  of  one  poor 
woman,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  whose  whole 
time  was  devoted  to  the  mill.  The  day  I  saw  her 
she  was  kept  at  home  through  illness,  and  she 
gave  me  a  long  history  of  her  hopeful  expecta- 
tions. She  never  repeated  Lord  Ashley^s  name 
without  a  blessing. 

'^^My  husband  has  promised  me,^  she  ex« 
claimed,  '  that  he  will  never  go  to  the  publio-houae 


Lit  of  work  this  last  year,  but  I've  never 
idle  day,  no  more's  the  children.^ 
sked  her  if  she  was  afraid  of  a  reduction  of 
;es;  and  she  said  a  little  reduction  would 
t  them^  they'd  save  so  much  other  ways ; 
lile  she  and  her  daughters  were  at  the  mill 
sre  obliged  to  hire  a  woman  at  home  to 
le  clothes  and  cleaii  the  house,  but  if  they 
>me  at  six  they  could  do  it  all  themselves ; 
it  now  the  evening  meal,  the  ^  drinking  as 
U  it,  had  to  be  sent  round  in  separate  divi- 
•  four  people,  sometimes  at  different  mills, 
hey  came  home  they  could  have  it  altoge- 
th  half  the  expense,  and  twice  the  comfort, 
sband,  also,  would  keep  firom  the  public- 
thus  saving  money  in  all  ways.  Now 
these  things  into  consideration,  it  will 
an  immense  reduction  of  wages  to  make 
iffer  any  pecuniary  loss,  while  in  all  other 
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WBgea  are  much  higher  than  the  women's   and 
children's^  and  in  consequence  the  masters  dont 
like  to  employ  them.     Many  an  industrious  man 
is  out  of  work;  while  his  wife  and  children  are 
struggling  to    support  the  £eunily.     Hie  whole 
order  of  nature  is  subverted*    The  mother,  whose 
heart  is  in  her  home,  spends  the  whole  day  in  the 
mill ;   and  when  she  retums,  after  twelve  hours' 
constant   labour,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  she  is 
compelled  to  seek  repose,  to  gain  strength  for  the 
next  day.    While  the  fieither,  left  at  home  to  attend 
to  the  younger  children,  soon  grows  weary  of  idle- 
ness, his  companions   entice  him  to  tiie  public 
house,  where  his  time  is  passed  in  drinking,  and 
in  learning  vice,  and  in  wasting  the  hard-earned 
gains  of  his   poor  fiunily.     The  children, — who 
instead  of  bring  dependent  on  their  father,  are 
obliged  to  maintain  him— often  refuse  to  obey  his 
commands,   with  the  taunt,   'We  have  to  work 
to  keep  you !'     Is  not  this  terrible  ? — ^it  is  even 
worse  in  reality.    And  is  it  possible  you  can  hesi- 
tate to  apply  some  remedy  ?    This  new  Bill  would 
only  give  two  hours,  it  is  true,  but  that  would 
do  much:  the  whole  family  would  assemble  at 
their  evening  meal ;  the  father  would  be  kept  firom 
bad  company,  the  mother,  after  resting  a  Uttle;, 
would  have  time  to  care  for  her  household  duties^ 
above  all,  to  attend  to  her  young  children^  while 
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the    *  young  persons'  also   included   in   the  Bill, 
vrould  be  enabled  to  attend  evening  schools^  and 
acquire  a  little  education.    And  I  can  assure  you 
^ey  are  most  anxious  to  learn;   many  evening 
^ilasses  have  been  established,  and  they  ail  had 
uumeroas  scholars  at  the  beginning,  but  they  soon 
8^ve  way.     After  twelve  hours'  labour — at  nine 
^  clock  at  night,  the  most  zealous  would  be  hardly 
^sposed  to  study,  or  if  the  spirit  were  willing,  the 
^^sli  would  be  too  weak ;  now  in  such  a  case  as 
**^i«,  you  know,  two  hours  would  be  every  thing. 
"^t  of  one  thing  I  am  certain — if  it  does  not  make 
^^^J"    people  more  educated,   it  will  make  them 
^^^I^pier,  and  that  is  surely  something.     However, 
^    ^liall  weary  you  with  these  endless  details.     I 
^^"V"^  said  enough  to  show  you  the  general  feeling, 
I  am  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  ter- 
ion  to  our  anxiety,  of  a  confirmation  to  our 
^^1^8.     The  division  of  Monday  has  difiused  joy 
hope  among  the  poor.     I  trust  Friday  will 
"y  confirm  these  feelings,  and  I  think  even  the 
^ds  of  the  Parliament  woidd  be  satisfied  did 
hear  these  poor  creatures  calling  down  bless- 
8  on  their  heads.    The  name  of  Lord  Ashley 
l%ld  in  veneration.    What  a  beautiful  speech  he 
_  !  80  simple  yet  so  forcible.    I  would  have 

^^^^^  something  to  have  heard  it     I  long  to  see 
end  of  the  debate.     Don't  you  intend  to 
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speak?    I  am  sure  you  could  do  justioe  to  the 
subject. 

'^  I  will  not  venture  to  expect  an  early  answer 
to  this  long  letter ;  I  know  you  must  be  so  occu- 
pied with  your  affairs*  What  it  is  to  be  a  great 
man!  But  amongst  all  your  parliamentary  gl 
rieS;  don't  forget 

**  Your  sincere  friend, 

and  great  admirer^ 

^^EOWABD    StBPHENSON/' 


ic 


Arbridge  was  delighted  with  this  letter:  he  fully 
sympathized  with  the  sentiments  of  his  fiiend,  and 
wrote  instantly  to  thank  him  for  his  useful  inform- 
ation^  and  to  express  his  confidence  in  the  imme- 
diate triumph  of  the  cause. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

N«e  ab  smnmo  mane  tamen  ad  multam  usque  noctem 
^erpetuo  labore,  yelut  jumenta^  &tigatu8,  nam  ea  plus  quam 
mu  f  ilii  wnmna  eat 

MORE's  UTOPIA. 

But  Arbridge  was  mistaken  when  he  believed 
the  victory  secured.     He  was  mistaken^  and  many 
more  were  mistaken  who  deemed  an  affirmation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  decisive,  or  a  trium- 
phant division  available  against  the  nUffht  of  a 
Government  minority.   The  representatives  of  the 
people  had  been  asked,  whether  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  people  should  labour  on  twelve 
weary  hours  velut  jumenta,  and  nobly  had  they 
answered  with  a  negative ;  and  now  the  Govern- 
ment, regarding  that  answer  as  though  unuttered, 
again  dared  to  repeat  the  question,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  threat !     Could  they  expect  a  different 
response?      Alas!  the  conclusion  justified  such 
expectations.     But  we  do  them   injustice  —  the 

q3 
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question  was  not  repeated.  As  any  rejected  mea- 
sure cannot  be  again  brought  fom^rd  until  another 
session,  so  of  course  any  proposal  once  ratified  is 
supposed  to  be  decided* 

Ministers  could  not  ask  the  House  to  reject  on 
the  Friday  a  measure  passed  the  Monday  pre- 
ceding. They  could  not  do  this.  They  only 
asked  them,  having  agreed  to  the  second  clause 
of  a  bill^  to  negative  the  eighth^  virtually  one  and 
the  same — so  many  loop-holes  are  there  by  which 
law  may  evade  justice* 

Arbridge,  in  his  happy  ignorance,  came  as  usual 
to  his  place  in  the  House,  prepared  again  to  vote 
in  the  triumphant  majority.  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  earnest  manner  in  which  Lord 
Ashley  (better  aware  of  the  danger)  called  upon 
the  Ministry  not,  ^^  by  the  simple  exercise  of  oj£- 
cial  authority,  to  reverse  a  mighty  decision  sup- 
ported by  the  fervid  and  undying  sympathy  of  the 
country,  and  to  destroy  the  bright  hopes  which 
had  been  called  into  life  among  the  great  body  of 
the  manufacturing  population.'' 

The  debate  was  again  most  animated: — with 
interest  on  the  one  side  and  feeling  on  the  other, 
could  it  be  otherwise?  In  a  speech  of  great 
force  and  ability,  Mr.  C.  Buller  proposed  to  the 
Government,  one  of  those  unanswerable  quet* 
tions,  which  so  efiectually  silence  supeifidai  vga" 
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ments, — "  If  Ministers  were  so  fearful  of  injuring 
the  master  manufacturers^  why  did  they  not  re- 
duce the  duty  on  raw  cotton^  which  woidd  more 
than  repay  them^  and  would  benefit  the  whole 
trade  P  (This  has  since  been  done,  and  now  what 
can  the  manufacturers  say  ?) 

At  length  the  grand  division  took  place.  ^'  Shall 
it  be  twelve  hours ?^'  No!  Majority  against 
twelve  hours — three.  And  now  shall  it  be  ten 
hours?  Divide  again.  But  why  divide  again? 
It  is  decided.  Not  at  all.  The  Ministers  are 
defeated,  but  Lord  Ashley  has  not  won.  Divide 
again.  This  is  the  grand  move  I  Majority  against 
ten  hours — seven!  Thus  both  sides  have  lost, 
and  neither  has  gained.  Ministers  have  lost, 
Lcxrd  Ashley  has  lost,  and,  alas,  the  helpless 
women  and  '^  jroung  persons''  have  lost  also ! 

This  somewhat  extraordinary  decision  was  occa- 
■ioned  by  five  members,  who,  endeavouring  to 
make  a  compromise  for  an  eleven  hour's  bill, 
voted  against  both  propositions.  Was  it  not  a 
dose  struggle  ? 

^  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tog  of  war." 

Right  and  might  were  for  once  nearly  balanced; 
bat,  alas !  only  for  once.  The  unhappy  Bill  in- 
volved ^^in  inextricable  confusion,''  was  with- 
drawn, and  another  substituted  in  its  place.    The 
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ten-hours'  contest  was  to  be  again  renewed  ^ 
Eiaster,  but  the  most  sanguine  could  hardly  9-' 
cipate  success  ;  for  in  all  such  matters  not  to  " 
is — ^to  lose  !  And;  on  the  other  hand,  every  s 
cess  increases  the  power  of  the  powerful,  by  its 
than  geometrical  progression. 

But,  fair  ladies,  who  honour  us  with  your  co 
tenance,   again   shall  we   pray  your   pardon 
dwelling  on  such  a  theme  ?    Not  so,  for  gallan 
itself  would  bind  us  to  the  cause — for  is  it 
your  own  ?  The  suffering,  faded,  toil-worn,  weacm 
factory    workers,    even    as    you,   brightest,    J 
fairest,  and  loveliest,  bear  the  name  of  woira 
And  as  such  shall  we  not  help  them  ?     Can 
indeed  hesitate  ? — Oh,  your  affirming  smiles 
hardly  needed.    Tet  is  it  not,  to  say  the  leas^ 
it,  very  anomalous, — ^to  think  that  many  a  nfl 
who  would  consider  it  an  everlasting  disgrace 
allow  a  gentle  lady  to  stoop  for  her  own  gloves 
fan,  was  to  be  found  in  that  majority  which 
fused  to  girls  and  women  the  simple  scanty  bc 
they  earnestly  implored  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Choidsy  which  yibrate  sweetest  pleasure^ 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 

BURNS. 

On  the  Wednesday  of  the  following  week  Lady 
^^Isinger's  soirie  was  not  quite  so  large  as  usual ; 
^  was  rather  a  circle  of  private  friends.  Though 
The  hour  was  late  when  Evelyn  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, Charles  Arbridge  had  not  yet  arrived. 
She  seated  herself  by  a  side-table,  and  turned 
over  some  new  engravings :  the  artists  would  have 
been  little  flattered  by  her  careless  attention ;  she 
looked  on  them^  but  not  with  the  ^'  mind's  eye/' 
her  thoughts  were  very  distant. 

"  My  dear  Violet,**  exclaimed  with  soft  voice 
a  gay  friend,  approaching  her,  '*  have  you  decided 
on  your  dress  for  Lady  Relton*s  masque  ?  I  can- 
not make  up  my  mind.** 

"  You  will  be  very  late  then,**  replied  Violet ; 
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it  is  fixed   for  next  Tuesday.     A-propos,  Liord 
Hewiston^  is  this  to  be  a  very  grand  afihir  ?" 

^^  If  we  are  to  be  honoiured  with  Miss  Alsinger's 
presence/' 

*'  Indeed  you  are  right/'  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffery 
Cloyd^  a  young  gentleman  very  anxious  to  obtain 
a  reputation  for  gallantry  and  poKtesse.  He  en- 
deavoured constantly  to  eclipse  Lord  Hewiston, 
but  he  found  it  no  easy  task.  May  we  not  know 
what  costume  has  been  honoured  by  your  selec- 
tion ?"  he  added^  in  an  a£fected  tone,  approaching 
Violet. 

**  Indeed  you  may  not/'  she  replied,  ^^  it  is  to 
be  kept  a  profound  secret." 
^^  I  wish  you  had  consulted  me  on  the  subject." 
"  And  what  would  you  have  recommended  ?" 
^'  Oh,  you  shoidd  go  as  a  goddess  or  an  angel." 
^'  Then,"  said  Lord  Hewiston,  ''  we  should  be 
deprived  of  Miss  Alsinger's  society ;  no  one  will 
be  admitted  in  their  ordinary  costume." 

*^  In  their  ordinary  costume  ?  Ah,  ah ;  yes,  I 
understand,  ah,  very  good.  Why,  Lord  Hewis- 
ton, you  should  go  as  an  expert  flatterer." 

^  You  are  too  good.    No,  I  leave  that  for  Sir 
Gteofirey  Cloyd;  it  woidd  be  no  unfitting  dress 
for  him,"  he  whispered  to  Violet,  ^'  a  cap  and 
bells." 
'<  Is  that  a  flatterer's  dress  ?" 
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^  It  is  the  badge  of  the  court  jester,  the  best 
flatterer  on  record  But  what  has  become  of 
Arbridge  ?  Has  he  suddenly  expired,  or  has  he 
been   taken  to  the  Tower;   nothing  less  would 

liave  kept  him  away?    Ah,  talk  of  the ,  but 

aeyer  mind,  here  he  is.  Mr.  Arbridge,  it's  my 
painful  duty  to  apprise  you,  that  your  presence  is 
no  longer  acceptable ;  you  are  in  disgrace/^ 

«  Indeed  V 

"  You  are  two  hours  behind  time/' 

^  I  am  highly  honoured  if  my  absence  is  re- 
marked/' 

**  What  have  you  been  doing  ?"  asked  Violet. 

'^  I  was  only  reading.  I  was  much  interested, 
and  did  not  observe  the  flight  of  time ;  I  must 
plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse." 

**  Have  you  been  to  the  House  to-day?"  inquired 
Lord  Hewiston. 

^'  No ;  but  I  have  heard  Lord  Ashley  has  agreed 
to  give  up  the  Bill." 

"  He  has  ?    I  am  very  sorry." 

^  It  was  all  he  could  do." 

^  Pray  don't  begin  a  political  discussion  here," 
exclaimed  Violet;  ^  I  am  qidte  tired  of  this  fEu^tory 
question." 

^  I  should  have  thought  the  subject  would  in- 
terest you,<^humanity  to  women." 

^  No,  papa  says  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.     He 
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says  the  kindest  way  is  to  let  the  people  please 
themselves.  So  I  am  very  glad  Liord  Ashley  is 
defeated/' 

^^He  may  win  yet.  It  is  to  come  on  again, 
after  Easter/* 

'^  Oh,  no,  papa  says  that  by  that  time  every  one 
will  come  round.  I  dare  say,  now,  both  of  you 
will  vote  on  the  other  side.*' 

"  Very  likely,**  said  Liord  Hewiston,  laughing; 
but  Arbridge  made  no  reply. 

^^  Are  you  talking  about  the  Factory  Bill  ?**  asked 
Sir  Stephen.  "  Here,  Arbridge,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  it.** 

Arbridge  approached  the  table  where  Sir  Stephen 
was  turning  over  a  heap  of  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets. 

"  Well,  we  have  beaten  you,  you  see,**  he  ob- 
served with  a  quiet  smile. 

'^Rira  bien  qiU  rira  le  demiir/^  rejoined  Ar- 
bridge.    "  It  is  not  all  over  yet** 

^^  Ah,  this  is  what  I  was  looking  for,**  continued 
Sir  Stephen,  taking  up  a  pamphlet  '^  Just  yon 
look  over  this :  it  will  do  you  good.  It's  a  pro- 
test against  interference.  It  answers  every  argu- 
ment Lord  Ashley  brought  forward.** 

^*  It  must  be  a  wonderful  production  then,  for 
his  arguments  were  tmanswerable.  I  was  reading 
an  excellent  article  before  I  came  out   It  pleased 
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mc  greatly.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  In  the Re- 
view?'* 

"  Here  is  the  Review,  but  I  have  not  looked  at 
it  yet.*' 

^  Then  pray  read  it :  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it. 
Have  you  seen  it,  Harry?'' 

"What  is  it?" 

^  Right  versus  Might,  in  that Review." 

"  Yes,  I  read  it  last  night  I  was  delighted  with 
it,"  replied  Lord  Hewiston,  stooping  to  pick  up 
a  book  Evelyn  had  suddenly  dropped  from  her 
hand. 

^  And  pray  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Ar- 
bridge  ?"  asked  another  gentleman.  "  Every  one 
seems  to  like  it.  There  is  something  rather  un- 
usual about  it,  I  think." 

"  There  is,  indeed.  We  have  had  many  able 
articles  on  this  subject,  the  public  press  has  been 
full  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  you 
hear  of  factory  l^islation  in  every  quarter.  This 
article  brings  forward  no  new  arguments,  for  I 
think  every  possible  argument  has  been  already  dis- 
cossed;  but  it  gives  a  fair  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole,  and,  throwing  aside  all  these  paltry, 
narrow-minded,  money-getting  notions,  it  goes  at 
once  to  principles.  And  after  all,  that  is  the  only 
way  to  consider  this  or  any  other  subject.  It  is 
written  in  the  most  earnest  and  impressive  man- 
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ner.    The  concluding  portion^  appealing  to  the  '• 
sympathies  of  the  powerful^  is  the  most  beautiful 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.     Did  you  not  remark  it?"  ' 

*'  Yes;  it  is  very  fine.'' 

^^  Perhaps  I  like  it  better,  because  it  seems,  as 
it  were,  an  echo  of  my  own  sentiments.'' 

"  The  author  is  certainly  an  enthusiast." 

^^  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  hint  for  me?  Well,  I 
assure  you  I  never  read  anything  that  interested 
me  more.  I  quite  forgot  the  flight  of  Time;  that 
is  why  I  am  so  late.  I  think  you  would  like  it, 
Miss  Alsinger/'  he  added^  taking  the  book  towards 
her.     "  Will  you  look  at  it?" 

^^  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it,  I  hate  politics." 

^^  But  this  is  not  politics,  the  latter  part  is  quite 
poetry.  May  I  read  the  last  few  lines,  I  know 
you  will  like  them  ?" 

^^  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  I  shall  be  very 
glad." 

^^  After  stating  the  facts  of  the  case  with  great 
eloquence  and  ability,  the  author  thus  concludes 

"  and  he  proceeded  to  read  aloud    amid 

general  attention. 

And  how  felt  she — ^Evelyn,  during  this  discus- 
sion ?  Had  she  not  longed  for  his  approval,  for 
his  praise  ?  and  now  it  came ;  it  waa  an  unex- 
pected, ovexpowering  pleasure.  Oh  bme,  and 
glory !  what  are  ye  without  love  7 
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e  cheers  of  wondering  million  s^  the  bays  of 

^^^  poet^  the  laurels  of  the  conqueror,  all,  all  are 

^^3cipty,   all  valueless,  compared  with  one  small 

^''^ord  of  praise  from  the  beloved.     Then  genius 

^^^deed  is  blest !     It  is  no  paltry  vanity,  no  selfish 

&^«&tification — ^it  is  a  passion,  a  tumult  of  delight* 

"^«    read  aloud,  he  read  her  writing ;   she  could 

*^^Jxlly  believe  it  her  own.     She  was  not  vain,  she 

not  thought  highly  of  it  before,  but  now  her 

words  sounded  like  music  that  found  an  echo 

her  throbbing  heart.     Was  that  fine  language 

y  hers?   yes,  the  words  were  hers,  but  the 

*^^*iaeless  charm  was  given  by  his  voice.     Genius 

^^^^   love  alike  so  powerful,  what  are  they  when 

^^^it^ed  ?     What   transport  can  equal  the  young 

or^s   when   he    hears   his    own  composition 

thed  by  the  voice  whose  very  tones  are  melody 

tiim  ?     The  writing  which  before  seemed  beau- 

,  now  glows  with  a  thousand  added  charms, 

the  sweet  voice  seems  sweeter  than  before. 

sounds  fall  softly  on  the  listening  ear,  like 

uring  music,  thrill  through  the  very  being, 

oe  the  soul,  and  fill  the  heart  with  ecstasy 

bliss — and  thus  felt  Evelyn,  as  she  listened 

delight.      Her  self-command  was  gone — she 

"^>ught   not  of  the  assembled  guests — happily 

-^    ^^^  obsdirved  her  not — she  thought  of  nothing, 

'•^'J  life  hung  on  his  words.     She  remained  pale 
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and  motionless  as  marble^  save  that  the  quivering 
lip  and  throbbing  breast  showed  that  life  was  there 
— ^life  exulting  in  tremulous  joy. 

He  finished^  and  all  murmured  applause.  He 
read  well^  he  understood  it^  and  felt  it^  and  had 
set  it  off  to  all  advantage.  "  Beautiful,*'  "  most 
beautiful,"  re-echoed  through  the  room. 

"  Do  you  know  who  is  the  author  ?**  asked 
one. 

"  No ;  I  have  heard  many  named." 

"  I  must  find  him  out,"  cried  Arbridge.  ^^  Our 
sentiments  are  so  much  in  unison,  I  know  we 
should  be  friends,  and  he  would  be  a  friend  worth 
having." 

^^  I  have  heard  it  was  a  woman." 

^^  Heaven  forbid  !"  exclaimed  Arbridge,  hastily. 

"  And  why  so  ?" 

"I  wished  to  find  a  friend." 

"  Well,  that  need  not  prevent  it." 

"  O,  I  hate  authoresses  !" 

^^  Why,  Arbridge,  how  unjust!  That  is  not  like 
you." 

^^  It  is  my  opinion,  nevertheless,  and  one  not 
hastily  formed.  Don't  think  me  ungallant;  no 
one  can  feel  more  respect  or  devotion  for  women, 
but  then  they  must  be  women,"  he  added^  g^ano* 
ing  at  Violet ;  *^  they  must  have  all  the  grAce,  and 
gentleness,   and    modesty,  that  constitate  their 
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P^^c^^iliar  charms.    Now  an  authoress  has  none  of 
;  she  does  not  want  love^  she  asks  for  ad- 
ion  ;  and  for  my  part  I  can  only  feel  a  sort 
liorror.     I  had  an  intimate  friend  once,  poor 
*^Wow !  he  married  one  of  your  women  of  genius 
wretched  life  he  led.     His  wife  cared  for  the 
1,  not  for  her  home — for  public  approbation, 
her  husband^s*     He  is  dead  now,  but  I  shall 
forget  the  lesson/^ 
But  why  judge  all  from  one  ?'*' 
Oh,  they  are  all  alike.     I  have  seen  many ; 
even  supposing  there  are  good  exceptions,  yet 
*^ti^   very  idea  of  a  female  author  has  in  it  some- 
*^i»ig  repelling.     When  a  woman  canvasses  the 
^*^madits  of  the  world,  she  loses  the  delicacy  and 
^*^Kxiity  of  her  sex.     Don't  think  me  uncourteous, 
"■^Xfis  Alsinger ;  it  is  my  misfortime  that  I  can  only 
'^^l  in  extremes.     I  ca^  admire,  and  almost  wor- 
^*^I),  beauty  in  her  native  gentleness,  in  her  own 
^I^l^€rc ;  but  when  she  strays  beyond  it,  I  detest 
^h«  Jauit  if  not  the  offender." 

*Xhey  were  all  so  occupied  with  this  discourse, 

^*^^t  they  heeded  not  the  convulsive  sob  which  burst 

^^'^  the  heart-stricken  authoress  as  she  rushed 

.  '^•n  the  apartment  She  had  remained  unobserved 

^I'^tired  comer,  listening  with  joy  to  the  praises 

^^   ^Utn  wkose  approbation  was  dearer  than  life. 

lieart  throbbed  with  lively  emotion.    She  felt 
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too  happy.  Transient  delight !  What  could  equal 
die  sudden  revulsion  of  her  feelings  ?  The  me- 
ridian sun  overpowered  by  strange  darkness  ? — 
the  smiling  earth  yawning  wide  before  the  feet  ? — 
a  sudden  shipwreck  in  a  calm  sea  ? — the  hand  of 
friendship  raised  to  smite  ? — No !  comparisons 
are  vain.  No  sensation  could  equal  her's  in  sud- 
den abruptness  or  intensity.  His  words  fell  like 
ice  upon  her  burning  heart.  From  the  highest 
summit  of  entrancing  joy  she  was  plunged  to  the 
very  depths  of  dark  despair.  At  first  she  was 
completely  paralyzed ;  her  throbbing  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat ;  a  dead  cold  feeling  pervaded  ail 
her  frame ;  she  seemed  about  to  sink  into  uncon* 
sciousness^  yet  her  emotion  was  too  powerful  for 
this  temporary  relief:  she  could  not  faint;  she 
could  not  fly;  she  could  not  move;  she  was 
chained  to  her  seat ;  she  listened  to  all  that  passed 
— every  word  was  engraven  on  her  heart.  "  He 
hated  all  authoresses;  they  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror/'— bitter  words !  yet  she  listened ;  but  when^ 
perhaps  not  heeding  the  strength  of  the  ezpres- 
sion^  he  breathed  the  word  ^^detest,''  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  With  a  half-suppressed  excla- 
mation^ she  fled  from  the  room.  Endowed  with 
the  most  acute  sensibility,  the  most  ardent  feel- 
ings, she  had  often  experienced  the  keenest  sen- 
sations of  joy  and  sorrow ;  often  had  she  exalted 
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^^  entrancing  bliss;  often  endured  most  over- 
whelming agony,  but  never  had  she  felt  like  this, 
'^  ^never  had  she  experienced  a  shock  so  violent. 
The  sudden  change  from  exceeding  joy  to  grief  so 
^eqp  and  terrible,  overpowered  her  ¥v  hole  nature ; 
%he  lost  all  self-command, — all  power  of  reason. 
Sow  she  flew  up  stairs  she  knew  not ;  she  rushed 
Id  her  own  chamber,  and  fell  on  the  floor  in  strong 
liysterics.  For  a  considerable  time  she  remained 
thus.  She  thought  not  of  her  sorrow, — she 
^K>ught  not  of  that  or  of  anything ;  her  mind  was 
a  blank,  her  heart  a  chaos.  The  burning  tears 
fell  in  torrents; — convulsive  sobs  almost  stifled 
lier;  she  clenched  her  hands  with  earnestness, 
and  writhed  in  bitter  agony.  Never  had  she  felt 
1^  grief  till  now,^the  waters  of  affliction  passed 
ever  her  soul,  withering  every  blossom  of  love 
and  light. 

As  consciousness  returned  her  misery  was  in- 
ereased ;  then  came  the  awful  thought,  ^^  He  hates 
me !  he  despises  me  ?'  She  started  to  her  feet, 
she  paced  the  room  with  hasty  steps,  her  eyes 
flamed^  her  cheek  glowed,  passion  was  triumphant. 
^He  hates  me — ^he  hates  me ! — ^he  scorns,  despises 
me !  Nothing  can  change  his  feelings !  He  ad- 
mires, he  adores  beauty!  Ah,  why  am  not  I 
beautiful  ?  He  hates,  he  contemns  me !  Did  be 
know  all  he  would  look  on  me  with  horror — he 
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would  turn  from  me  in  disgust — from  me,  froir. 
me  who   love — who    adore    him!    whose    eve 
thought,  and  hope,  and  joy,  is  bestowed  on  him 
Oh,  Charles — beloved  Charles !"     She  sank  upo: 
her  knees,   overcome   with   emotion ;   her 
again  flowed  fast,  but  they  were  gentle  now.    Liov 
again  ruled  her  tender  heart :  anger,  passion,  so 
row  itself,  were  all  forgotten — all  absorbed  by  th 
one   powerful  feeling  of  her   soul.     Her   re 
anguish  had  given  way  to  tenderness ;  she  thougliKr. 
of  himy  and  she  could  feel  no  sentiment  but  lovi 
This  softer,  sweeter  feeUng,  refreshed  her  wearie 
heart ;  long  she  remained  absorbed  in  gentle  so 
row.     She  was  roused  by  a  knocking  at  the  door 
she  started,  and  approached  it.     It  was  a  servan 
sent  to  summon  her.     ^^  Miss  Alsinger  wantec^ 
her  particularly.'^    Twice  Evelyn  essayed  to  s 
but  she  could  not  command  her  voice ;  at  len 
she  said, 

^^  Tell  her  she  must  excuse  me ;  T  am  not  ve 
well." 

She  was  again  alone.    She  reflected  on  what^ 
had  passed.     Go  down  again ;  see  him  again — sh^ 
shuddered  at  the  thought.    Must  she  ever  go  do 
again !  must  she  ever  see  him  ?     Oh,  no,  no ;  i 
was  agony.     No,  never  more  could  she  see  hi 
now.     Another  knock:   coidd  she  never  be 
peace  ?  It  was  Violefs  maid  come  to  inquire 
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her.  She  brought  her  some  tea :  she  must  come 
in.  The  servants  were  all  attached  to  Evelyn. 
Chloris  especially  ever  preferred  her  to  her  own 
imperious  mistress.  She  was  now  anxious  to 
assist  her.  She  brought  a  lights  but  started  back 
in  alarm  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  countenance 
of  Evelyn.  It  was  more  than  pale :  it  had  the 
ghastly  hue  of  death.  Her  lips  were  colourless ; 
her  eyes  had  scarcely  a  spark  of  life^  while  her 
knitted  brow,  compressed  mouth,  and  rigid  fea* 
tores,  told  of  the  agony  that  reigned  within. 

^  Oh,  Miss  Stuart !"  cried  the  frightened  girl, 
"  surely  you  are  very  ill.  We  must  send  for  the 
doctor  directly.     PU  send  at  once." 

**  No,  Chloris,  no ;  it's  only  a  little  headache. 
I  shall  be  well  in  the  morning.  You  must  not 
send  for  any  one.     No ;  I  insist.'^ 

'^  If  you  Uke,  Miss ;  but  really  I'm  afraid.  Can 
I  do  anything  ?  Will  you  have  this  tea  ?  Can  I 
get  anything  to  do  you  good  ?'^ 

To  do  her  good !  Would,  thought  Evelyn,  that 
anything  could  do  me  good  or  harm !  She  was 
anxious  to  be  alone.  Even  the  voice  of  kindness 
sounded  harsh  to  her.  She  thanked  Chloris  for  her 
attention,  took  the  tea,  assured  her  she  was  already 
better^  and  begged  to  be  left  for  the  night.  What 
a  night  was  that!  It  brought  no  repose*  She 
alept^  and  yet  it  was  not  sleep:  fearful  wions 
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haunted    her,    confused    and    terrible;    dreadf*^ 
sounds  appalled  her.    A  thousand  demon  voices  ^ 
mocking   tones,   shouted   again  and  again  tho 
awful  words  that  re-echoed  in  her  heart,  "  He  hat^r 


you  1  he  detests  you !  he  despises  you !"     Th 
followed  peals  of  infernal  laughter:  a  heavy  weig;^ 
seemed  to  settle  on  lier  brain,  all  consience  fl 
and  the  rest  of  the  niglit  was  passed  in  ravi 
delirium. 

In  the  mominir  reason  returned :   but  she 
in  a  hififh  fever.     At  an  earlv  hour  Chloris  ca 
to  inquire  after  her. 

*•  I  came  in  the  ni^ht,"  she  said.    "  I  thousrh 
1 J  card  you  call,  but  you  were  only  talking  in  y<^ 
sleep." 

*•'  Indeed !"  she  exclaimed   in  alarm.     "  WT:^ 
did  I  sav  ?" 

'•  I  could  not  understand,  you  spoke  so  quic 
you  seemed  to  be  telling  some  one  to  be  quiet" 

^''  I  had  very  terrible  dreams^  and  that  accoun 
for  it." 

^^  Shall  I  leave  you  now  ?  perhaps  you  will 
to  sleep." 

"Very  well." 

And  she  was  atone.  Go  to  sleq)  again ! — m 
thing  was  further  from  her  intention;  not  that  sh^ 
feared  a  repetition  of  those  fearful  visions^  the^ 
were  no  worse  than  her  waking  thoughts — but  0 
new  fear  appalled  her.   She  knew  that  ^en  exdtec 
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she  often  spoke  in  her  sleep,  and  now  what  a  risk 
she  ran!  A  few  hasty  words  might  betray  her 
secret*  If  Violet  had  heard  her ! — ^if  Violet  came 
in  while  she  slept,  she  would  discover  all !  She 
resolved  to  leave  the  house  instantly,  for  it  was 
now  hateful  to  her ;  she  would  return  to  her  aimt 
— there  she  would  have  rest.  Rest !  where  could 
she  have  rest  again  ? 

Violet  soon  came  in. 

^^  Are  you  ill,  Evy  ?"  she  inquired.  ^'Oh !  no, 
impossible,  you  never  looked  so  well ;  you  are 
quite  beautiful.  And  really ,''  she  added  play- 
fully, ^  if  you  always  looked  like  that,  I  should  be 
quite  jealous.  But  your  hand  is  on  fire ;  it  bums. 
Ah  !  you  are  ill.'' 

Well  might  she  say  Evelyn  looked  beautiful; 
her  cheeks  burned, — her  eyes  glowed ;  she  looked 
like  one  inspired, — ^but  it  was  painful  to  behold. 
Violet  proposed  sending  for  advice,  but  Evelyn 
aasaied  her  that  she  only  wanted  a  little  qidet; 
that  she  would  return  to  her  aimt  immediately. 
She  persuaded  Violet  to  order  a  coach,  and  allow 
her  to  depart  at  once,  her  friend  very  reluctantly 
complied.  But  before  she  went,  she  had  a  painful 
yet  pleasing  duty  to  perform;  she  destroyed  every 
paper  she  had  written;  she  resolved  never  to 
write  again.  At  least,  she  would  not  act  in  oppor 
«tion  to  his  wishes,  now  she  knew  them.     Her 
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desk  was  emptied^  her  most  treasured  manu- 
scripts collected — ^some  had  been  kept  for  years, 
others  recently  completed^  finished  with  great 
care, — some  were  only  rough  sketches  for  future 
compositions;  all  were  sacrificed — not  one  was 
spared !  She  regretted  them  not;  her  only  regret 
was  that  they  had  ever  been  written.  With  a 
melancholy  pleasure,  a  sort  of  bitter  revenge^  she 
threw  them  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  saw  them  bum* 

The  flames  rose  bright  and  brilliant  for  awhile^ 
then  gradually  subsided;  light  gauzy  fragments 
floated  in  the  air^  and  all  was  dust  and  ashes. 

^^And  such/*  exclaimed  Evelyn,  ^^were  my 
hopes  of  fame,  and  such  my  dreams  of  love. 
How  proudly  did  they  once  aspire,  and  now — and 
now  nothing  is  left  but  ashes  !** 

She  turned  away,  calmly,  tranquilly ;  she  shed 
no  tear — she  felt  no  sorrow — she  seemed  quite 
strong,  quite  happy. 

She  arrived  at  her  aunty's  humble  cottage.  Mn. 
Seaton  could  hardly  believe  she  was  ill,  her  &oe 
was  still  flushed — her  manner  was  still  gay. 

^^  I  am  wearied  with  London,  dear  aimt,'^  she 
exclaimed,  '^the  excitement  has  been  too  much 
for  me.  But  here  I  shall  soon  be  quite  well 
Pray,  don't  send  for  any  doctor ;  only  let  me  be 
quiet,  quite  quiet;  and,  pray,  dear  aunt,  don't  say 
one  word  about  London.*' 
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^frs.  Seaton  readily  agreed^  and  a  few  hours 
swiftly  by.    But  soon  the  overwrought 
lings  of  Evelyn  gave  way.     She  had  been  sus- 
by  strong  excitement.    What  had  passed 
strength    and   health  was   only    fever    and 
illx^ess. 

Soon    she  fell  into  a  sort  of  lethargy;    she 
^•d  nothing — she  said  nothing — she  thought  of 
'^c>tliing.      She  remained  in  a  dreamy  state  of 
^^i^oonsciousness — quite  powerless  and  weak — she 
^^ovild  scarcely  move.     Mrs.  Seaton  was  greatly 
Planned ;  she  resolved  to  send  for  advice,  but  in 
"Cr  brief  intervals  of  strength,  Evelyn  implored  to 
'^^  left  alone — to  see  no  one ;  all  she  wanted  was 
'^Bt  and  quiet.    And  she  was  right ;   this  tran- 
quillity was  better  than  any  medicine.    After  a 
"^hile  her  strength  returned,  the  fresh  air  and 
^^xitmiied  repose  greatly  aided  her  recovery.     In 
*  fortnight  she  was  comparatively  well,  yet  still 
very  weak  and  low-spirited.    A  blight  seemed  to 
*^*^c  fallen  upon  her  sunny  youth ;  the  bright  fire 
^^   ler  genius  was  quenched — her  playful  fancy 
P^^^yzed.      Her  only   support  and   consolation 
^•^  religion — at  all  times  a  sure  refuge,  but  in 
^e  day  of  trouble  how  precious  is  it  I 

'*  There,  in  the  soft  and  beautiful  Belief, 
Flows  the  true  Lethe  for  the  lips  of  Grief.*' 
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And  so  Evelyn  found  it — in  her  hour  of  sorrow""^F»^ 
it  did  not  fail  her. 

She  resolved  to  write  no  more — to  strive  andJE^-^^i 
forget  she  had  ever  been  an  authoress.  She  wouldK^-B^ 
endeavour  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  station^  fo 
such  was  the  conduct  he  admired  and  approved. 

One  day^  returning  from  a  solitary  contempla- 
tion in  the  garden,  her  aunt,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her  for  some  time,  fearing  to  disturb  her,  ap- 
proached, and  taking  her  hand  kindly,  she  said — 

*^  I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to  you,  my  dear 
love,  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  myself, 
but  I  was  anxious  not  to  distress  you.'^ 

'^  Nothing  concerning  you  can  distress  me,  dear 
aunt     What  is  it  ?" 

^^  You  remember  our  conversation  about  Greordie 
some  time  ago  ?^* 

Evelyn  shuddered.     She  remembered  it  welL 

It   was  the   day   she  had  written y  but  no 

matter. 

"  You  are  cold,  love ;  you  are  not  well  yet.'* 

«  But,  about  Geordie }'' 

^^  You  know  you  kindly  assured  me  you  could 
afford  the  money.  I  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments as  you  desired.  I  find  it  is  even  more 
expensive  than  I  thought;  but  since  then,  dear 
Evelyn,  I  have  discovered  the  truth.  Yoa  have 
been  over-exerting  yourself  for  us.    This  is  the 
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of  your  illness^  and  you  shall  do  so  no  more. 
-■■  «iive  given  up  all  my  ideas  about  Geordie.  He 
®^«t]l  be  apprenticed  to  some  trade,  and  I  will 
'^'Ork  for  the  others.  I  can  support  the  other 
^^Udren.*^ 

^*Dear  aunt,  you   forget  my  promise  to  my 

r 

'  *  In  his  name  I  absolve  you  from  it.    You  have 
than  fulfilled  my  hopes ;  you  shall  not  kill 
yoxirself  for  our  children." 

^^I  should  have  heard  from  Mr.  Hannington. 
*I«i,^e  no  letters  arrived  ?" 

^*  Yes,  two ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  agitate  you." 

*^*  Will  you  give  them  to  me ;  and  now,  my  dear 

^^^ixit,  leave  me  till  I  have  read  them;  then  we 

'^'ill  talk  of  it  again,  only  remember  you  are  quite 

^*M^taken." 

^rs.  Seaton  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  left 

^"«  room.     Evelyn  opened  her  letters ;  they  were 

*^ot:h  from  Mr.  Hannington.    The  first  was  full  of 

for  her  article.  He  assured  her  that  now  she 

Only  to  write,  and  fame  and  fortune  would  be 

*^^r  command.  He  inclosed  a  sum  of  money  larger 

^^^^  she  had  yet  received,  and  said  she  was  offered 

^^c^  as  much  could  she  only  write  anything  as 

^^  for  a  rival  publication.    The  second  letter 

^^  \?ritten  after  he  had  heard  of  her  illness.     He 

Pressed  his  sorrow,  recommended  quiet,  begged 
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she  would  not  write  for  some  time^  but  let  him 
know  when  she  was  perfectly  recoverd,  Evelyn 
felt  gratified  by  his  kindness.  **  She  had  only  to 
write,  and  fame  and  fortune  would  be  hers." 
Once  this  would  have  given  her  delight^  but  now 
— .  She  must  vrrite  to  him,  she  must  tell  him 
she  could  be  an  authoress  no  longer*  She  cared 
not  for  fame  and  fortune.  What  was  fame  to  her  ? 
and  fortune  ?  Suddenly  she  paused.  Her  aunt — 
the  helpless  children  she  had  supported — was  it 
right  to  relinquish  all,  now  that  fortune  was  within 
her  grasp  ? — now  that  they  needed  help  so  much  ? 
Was  it  her  duty  to  sacrifice  them  for  a  thought,  a 
fancy  ?  for  it  was  nothing  more.  It  could  make 
no  difference  to  him.  He  would  never  know^  or 
if  he  knew  he  would  never  care.  If  told  she  was 
an  authoress,  could  he  think  less  of  her  than  at 
present  ?  yet  it  was  horrible  to  do  what  she  knew 
he  detested.  Long  and  Intter  was  the  struggle — 
she  resolved  and  re-resolved. 

By  a  little  trouble  she  could  ensure  Uie  welfiore 
of  a  whole  family,  or  she  might  retire  from  the 
struggle — ^her  aunt  had  voluntarily  proposed  it; 
and  after  her  recent  happiness — ^her  bright  expec- 
tations, the  poor  widow  would  return  to  her  former 
poverty,  and  be  compelled  to  work — ^to  work  hard 
and  laboriously  for  her  helpless  children.  And 
should  she  permit  this — after  her  solemn  promise 
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le  bed  of  deaths  again  renewed  in  the  hour  of 
ition — ^after  the  lavish  thanks^  the  tearful  grati- 

of  this  poor  woman^  the  loving  caresses  of 
^hildren^  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  friend  and 
f actress;  after  all  this^  should  she  cast  them 
.  to  toil  and  beggary,  while  she  remained  in 
Less,  to  muse  on  her  hopeless  love  ?  Yet  even 
she  would  be  fulfilling  his  wishes;  that  would 
ole  her.  Fulfilling  his  wishes !  what,  by  abus- 
lie  helpless  who  clung  to  her,  by  neglecting 
mdow  and  the  orphan?  Surely  duty  ordered 
bo  protect  them ;  surely  he  himself  would  ad- 
it. Then  she  recalled  the  first  words  she  had 
heard  him  speak.  ^^  I  feel  it  is  my  duty,  and 
ling  on  earth  shall  turn  me  from  it.'^  Those 
s  his  words, and  should  she  hesitate?  her  duty 
plain,  should  she  not  perform  it?  Yes,  and 
resolved  to  do  so;  yet  could  she  not  overcome 
horror  it  inspired.  What  a  terrible  sacri- 
— ^what  a  cruel  trial !  She  must  do  what  he 
>8ted;  must  continue  an  authoress,  when  he 

denounced  them.     But  no,  she  must  not 

ik  of  it  thus,  she  must  only  remember  she 

doing  her  duty;  and  even  he  would  approve 

;.     Her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she  sought 

friend. 

'  My  dear  aunt,"  she  exclaimed,  ^^  these  letters 
itmn  good  news;  all  the  difiiculties  of  my  task 
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are  over.  Mr.  Hannington  tells  me  I  have  only 
to  write^  and  I  shall  have  fortune  and  fame.  See 
what  he  sends !  Now  make  the  arrangements  for 
Geordie,  we  shall  all  be  rich.** 

^^But,  my  love,  consider  your  health;  indeed 
you  must  write  no  more.'* 

^^  Not  write !  would  you  have  me  quite  idle  and 
useless?  Indeed  it  was  not  too  much  work  that 
made  me  ill.'' 

Mrs.  Seaton  shook  her  head. 

"  You  will  not  believe  me.'* 

^^  Indeed,  my  love,  I  am  certain;  it  was  fatigue 
that  overcame  you.  The  excitement  of  London 
could  never  have  had  such  an  effect.  You  deny 
it,  in  order  to  please  me.  But  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
let  you  suffer.  Nay,  I  am  so  determined,  that  if 
you  will  write,  it  shall  be  only  for  your  own 
amusement:  I  will  not  touch  a  farthing  more.'^ 

^^  You  are  determined?'* 

''  Quite.'* 

"  And  Geordie  ?'* 

^^  Shall  be  apprenticed." 

'^  And  the  others  ?" 

*^  I  will  work  for  my  children.'* 

''Dear  aunt,  will  you  not  believe  me?** 

''  My  love,  perhaps  you  deceive  yourself:  now 
let  us  drop  the  subject;  I  am  quite  determined/* 

Evelyn  hesitated  a  moment:  she  was  not  one  to 
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make  half  sacrifices^  her  aunt's  objections  must  be 
ovemiled.  She  was  now  pale  as  deaths  and  then  a 
burning  flush  sufiused  her  countenance;  she  could 
not  bear  to  humble  herself  by  a  confession^  and 
yet  there  was  no  other  way. 

'<  Dear  aunt^  I  know  you  love  me;  it  is  for  my 
good  you  speak.  Painful  as  it  is,  you  shaU  know 
the  truth:  my  illness  had  a  very  different  cause. 
Writing  will  now  be  useful  to  help  to  drown  my 
thoughts.  I  have  been  very  imhappy.  Are  you 
now  satisfied  ?^^ 

*^ Unhappy!  you  unhappy!  Why  not  have 
confided  in  me  P 

^Dear  aunt^  that  could  do  no  good;  it  was  a 
very  slight  circumstance  that  caused  my  illness. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  all.  I  was  unhappy 
before.  Now  you  see  I  must  go  on  writing;  it 
will  be  an  employment.'^ 

**  May  I  believe  you,  Evelyn  ?  Have  you  really 
goffered  so  much  P' 

"You  doubt  me  still. — I  have  loved!'' 

«  And '' 

"  And  in  vain !  Do  you  believe  me  now  ?  Let 
08  drop  the  subject :  let  us  never  speak  of  it  more. 
I  have  pven  way  for  a  time — now  I  am  myself 
again.  You  can  have  no  objection  to  my  writing 
now?'^ 

^  My  poor  Evelyn  1   is  it  possible  ?   is  it  pos- 
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sible  you  were  not  appreciated^  with  your 
and  your  good  heart  ?*' 

^^  Yes,"  observed  Evelyn,  bitterly ;  *'  but  ya 
forget  to  add,  with  my  plain  face.     Beauty  is  th 
only  passport  in  the  world.     But,'^  she  add 
suddenly  changing  her  tone,  "  let  us  speak  of  i 
no  more.     You  will  let  me  write  now  r^' 

**  I  am  sure,  my  own  darling,  I  would  nev 
refuse  you  anything,  but  I  am  so  fearful  of  dia 
tressing  you.    Decide  for  yourself.'^ 

^*  Tlien  make  all  the  preparations  for  Geordi^ 
we  can  well  afford  it  now." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  own  child,"  said  h 
aunt,  embracing  her  tenderly,  and  Evelyn  hurri 
away.  She  wrote  immediately  to  Mr*  Hanningtoz 
to  thank  him  for  his  kindness,  and  assure  hiz 
that  she  was  now  quite  well,  and  meant  to  wo 
harder  than  ever.  She  also  answered  the  pressi 
invitation  of  Violet,  by  promising  to  return  in 
few  davs.  Mrs.  Seaton  was  anxious  she  shouT 
remain  witli  her,  but  Evelyn  resolved  to  ret 
at  once.  Now  the  bitterness  of  that  night 
past,  love  had  triumphed  over  every  other  feelin 
Her  affection  was  now  far  stronger  than  befo 
She  could  not  endure  this  voluntary  exile, 
they  might  be  parted  for  ever,  but  now 
might  yet  behold  him,  absence  was  insuppo 
alile !   To  catch  one  glimpse  of  that  beloved  fb: 
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to  Iiear  the  faintest  echo  of  his  voice^  or  even  his 
footstep,  would  now  be  unmingled  joy. 

Hence  her  delight  was  great,  when  all  the  pre- 

paiutions  being  completed,  she  once  more  returned 

^^  LiOndon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train. 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain ; 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands, 
That  mingle  there  iif  well-according  bands; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth. 
And  make  Age  smile  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth. 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth ! 

BTBON. 

The  Countess  of  Relton^s  bal-masquey  being  the 
last  entertainment  before  Easter,  was  of  unusual 
splendour  and  magnificence :  every  one  was  there 
— that  is  to  say  the  "  every  one^'  of  the  great 
world,  which,  wrapt  up  in  its  own  exclusiveness, 
feigns  to  believe  there  is  no  one  beyond  its  pale. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  scene;  all  the  guests  were 
arrayed  in  varied  costumes  of  peculiar  elegance 
and  beauty.  Lord  Hewiston,  who  was  famed  for 
his  taste  and  ingenuity,  had  narrowly  inspected 
all  the  arrangements :  he  was  anxious  that  all 
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Id  be  in  the  most  elaborate  style;  that  all 
Id  be  grandeur  and  beauty,  to  welcome  her 
Q  he  was  firmly  resolved  should  one  day  be 
*ess  of  the  whole.  At  his  instigation,  JuHet 
been  included  in  Lady  Emerscourt's  invita- 

because  she  was  Lady  Seraphine^s  friend. 

Juliet  was  greatly  embarrassed  how  to  act ; 
knew  she  ought  not  to  go — that  it  was  her 
to  refuse — and  yet  she  felt  such  an  anxiety 
e  his  father,  his  mother,  the  home  where  he 
,  that  she  had  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the 
•tation,  but  she  did  so  nevertheless. 
»rd  Hewiston  had  anticipated  this ;  he  called 
lently  at  Lord  Emercourt's,  in  the  hope  of 
g  her ;  he  at  last  succeeded,  and  then  he  im- 
;d  her,  as  a  personal  favour  to  .himself  to 
)t  his  mother's  invitation,  and  how  could  she 
e? 

le  ball-room  presented  a  truly  magnificent 
dPosU ;  the  fancy  dresses  gave  it  a  most  pictu- 
16  efiect,  and  greatly  added  to  the  charms  of 
fair  guests.  Free  from  the  restraints  of 
on,  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose  from  the 
imes  of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  or  even 

the  realms  of  imagination,  and  it  was  but 
ral  they  should  select  those  best  calculated  to 
iase  their  personal  attractions. 
le  dancing  had  begun  before  Arbridge  arrived^ 
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but  he  lieeded  not  tlie  gaiety  of  the  scene ; 
sought  only  for  her  who  could  make  every  pi 
charming.    At  length  he  found  her,  joining  in  t 
dance ;  he  remained  for  some  time  contemplati 
her  graceful  movements.     She  wore  a  rich  easte 
costume  of  great  magnificence^  which  became 
well ;  her  face  was  flushed  with  pleasure,  spai^ 
ling  with  animation.     She  seemed^  indeed, 
lovely  than  a  fabled  Ilouri  of  the  land  whose 
she  wore,  at  least  so  thought  Arbridge,  but 
perhaps,  was  no  impartial  judge,  for  love,  blL 
though  he  be,  sees  charms  where  none  exist, 

*'  Clothing  with  excellence  the  thing  beloved.^ 

When  she  returned  to  her  seat,  he  approaclv- 
and  asked  her  to  dance. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  Lord  Hewiston." 

^^  And  the  next  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  next,  if  I  am  not  too  tired.     It 
very  fatiguing  to  dance  so  often.     Do  you  kn 
where  Lord  Hewiston  is?  I  wish  to  ask  him  so; 
thing.^* 

"  Shall  I  find  him  ?" 

''  Yes,  do.^^ 

And  Arbridge  flew  to  obey  her  commands ;  th 
is  to  say,  he  with  difficulty  made  his  way  thro 
the  crowded  saloons :  his  errand  was  fruitless, 
he  returned  in  despair.     He  approached  Viole 
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he  hesitated — she  was  conversing  with  a  gentle- 
man— and  that  gentleman  was  Lord  Norford. 
Here  was  nothing  unusual  in  this^  as  he  was  a 
general  acquaintance^  but  Arbridge  had  no  wish 
to  hold  converse  with  him ;  he  had  not  exchanged 
a  syllable  with  him  since  that  eventful  evening, 
and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  had  heard  nothing 
farther  of  the  affair,  either  in  public  or  in  private* 

Lord  Norford  had  received  his  answer  with 
considerable  indignation,  he  was  resolved  to  be 
revenged,  though  he  scarcely  knew  in  what  way. 
His  friend  and  envoy  had  assured  him  it  would  be 
useless  to  renew  the  challenge,  and  had  strongly 
advised  him  not  to  make  it  public,  urging  that  if 
it  did  not  damage  himself,  it  would  certainly  re- 
flect credit  upon  his  rival.  Lord  Norford  cared 
little  about  damaging  himself:  he  was  too  proud 
to  vBlue  the  opinion  of  others,  and  nothing  would 
have  prevented  him  from  publicly  branding  Ar- 
bridge as  a  coward,  but  the  thought  that  by  so 
doing,  he  would  ensure  general  approbation  to 
one  whom  he  had  always  disliked,  but  whom  he 
now  detested.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  con- 
trol his  fury,  and  "  bide  his  time.'* 

He  had  often  met  the  Alsingers  in  general 
sodety,  and,  in  common  with  many  others,  had 
been  much  struck  with  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
Violet ;  but  he  thought  of  her  no  further.     Fully 
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conscious  of  his  own  personal  advantages,  and  the 
pride  of  his   position,  with  a  ducal  coronet  in 
fuiuro,  he  believed  ^*  the  world  was  all  before  him, 
where  to  choose  :'^  he  had  only  to  ask,  and  he 
might  have.    But  when  he  found  Arbridge  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  Violet,  and  heard  that  they 
were  definitely  engaged,  his  thoughts  took  a  new 
direction.    Wearied  with  success,  he  almost  wished 
for  a  few  difficulties.    To  gain  the  hand  of  some 
fiair  damsel  only  waiting  for  the  first  comer  was 
not  enough  for  him ;  but  to  bear  away  the  pro- 
mised bride  of  another,  and  that  other  the  hated 
Arbridge ! — ^this  was  worthy  of  his  ambition ;  this 
would  satisfy  his  revenge.     His  admiration  soon 
kindled   into   love.    Love !    how  many  feelings 
usurp  that  sacred  name.    With  Lord  Norford  it 
was  a  compound  of  vanity  and  vengeance, 

WTiile  Arbridge  watched  him  now  conversing 
with  Violet,  he  dreamt  not  he  beheld  a  rivaL  Had 
he  done  so,  perhaps  he  might  have  acknowledged 
it  was  certauily  not  a  contemptible  one.  Lord  Nor- 
ford was  indeed  "  the  observed  of  all  observers  :** 
it  was  a  question  whether  most  to  admire  his  fine 
features  and  noble  form,  his  dignified  yet  grace- 
ful air,  or  the  winning  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
when  he  chose  to  be  gracious,  which  was  certainly 
not  often,  yet  the  exceptions  made  the  condes- 
cension more  esteemed.     While  Arbridge  was 
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impatiently^  Lord  Hewiston  came  up  and 
his  partner.  And  she  was  gone.  When 
e  speak  to  her  ?  The  next  dance.  Yes^ 
;  dance  she  would  be  all  his  own.  He 
d  himself  with  watching  her  fairy  figure 
long  with  light  elastic  tread.  How  beauti- 
ooked ;  how  she  smiled ;  how  gracious^ 
rming.  The  dance  was  over,  but  she  did 
m.  Lord  Hewiston  had  led  her  to  the 
e  saloon,  which  opened  into  a  magnificent 
tory,  arranged  expressly  for  the  occasion^ 
d  with  rare  exotics,  variegated  flowers, 
riferous  shrubs,  the  object  of  universal 
3n. 

igain  the  dance  was  about  to  begin,  and 
J  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  at  length  ap- 
g  his  beloved.     Lord  Hewiston  led  her 
• 
I  afraid  I  have  tired  you  ?^'  he  said. 

at  all :  the  conservatory  was  charming. 
>u  seen  it,  Mr.  Arbridge?     I  must  not 

as  I  suspect  that  Lord  Hewiston  planned 
V' 

sh  I  had,  since  you  admire  if 
you  too  tired  to  dance  ?'^  asked  Arbridge, 
igerly. 
at  all/' 
as  about  to  offer  his  hand  when  Lord 
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Norford  approached:  he  bowed  slightly  to  Ar- 
bridge,  and  turning  to  Violet,  merely  said,  "  Will 
you  honour  me  P* 

She   rose  and  took  his    arm.     Arbridge  was 
thunderstruck. 

*^Are  you  not  engaged   to  me,  Violet  F'  he 
hastily  exclaimed. 

**Miss  Alsinger  honoured  nie  with  a  promise 
for  this  dance/'  replied  Lord  Norford,  with  coi 
siderable  hauteur, 

^^  Excuse  me,  my  Lord ;  I  appealed  to  herself.' 

"  How  absurd !''  exclaimed  Violet ;  "  you 
I  never  tvill  be  bound  by  riiles.  I  do  as  I  please^^ 
I  will  dance  with  Lord  Norford  this  time,  an^^ 
with  you  the  next/' 

Arbridge  bowed  in  silence,  and  the  imperious  ^ 
beauty  turned  away,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
gratified  Marquis,  who  cast  one  glance  of  triumph 
at  his  discomfited  rival. 

Lord  Hewiston  stood  by,  a  witness  of  this  scene, 
he  felt  deeply  the  insult  offered  to  hs  friend.  He 
approached  him,  yet  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 
He  attempted  to  divert  his  thoughts  by  speaking 
of  himself. 

"  Juliet  is  not  yet  come,''  he  observed,  "  I  am 
so  impatient  to  see  her — ^yes,  there  she  is ;  they 
have  just  entered,  in  time  for  this  dance.  Now 
Charles,  there's  a  good  fellow,  you  engage  Lady 
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raphina  before  I  come  up^  I  can  hardly  ask 
liet  and  leave  her  alone/' 
Charles  sympathized  with  his  friend  too  fully  to 
lay  an  instant.  He  joined  the  party  as  Lady 
^ersconrt  presented  Juliet  to  the  Countess, 
Uiet  could  hardly  restrain  her  emotion  as  she 
M  formally  introduced  to  her^  she  would  fain 
tve  called  mother.  Lady  Helton  kindly  wel- 
'med  her,  but  she  could  only  answer  with  a 
^.  At  this  moment  Arbridge  saluted  the 
trty,  and  asked  Seraphina  to  join  the  dance  now 
^nning. 

"You  are  in  a  hurry/'  replied  she  with  her 
Koal  vivacity,  ^^but  I  think  the  sets  are  all 
rmed.'' 

While  she  spoke  Lord  Hewiston  approached, 
id  asked  if  she  were  engaged. 
"Yes,''  she  replied,  ^^but  there  is  no  room, 
ere  is  no  t?w-d-m." 

**  Let  me  have  that  pleasure,"  said  the  young 
rd,  ^^  Miss  Arden,  will  you  honour  me  ?" 
"The  very  thing,"  exclaimed  Seraphina,  and 
iliet  could  not  refuse. 

Lord  Hewiston  led  her  away,  rejoicing  in  the 
locess  of  his  design.  It  was  indeed  admirably 
me,  for  it  all  seemed  by  accident.  Lord  Hewis- 
m  was  most  anxious  to  welcome  Juliet  on  her 
rrival^  yet  he  could  neither  ask  her  to  dance,  nor 
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even  converse  with  her  while  Seraphina  was  by, 
and  he  knew  the  watchful  eye  of  Lady  Emerscourt 
was  upon  him.  He  half  suspected  that  lady 
regarded  him  as  a  son-in-law,  and  did  she  imagine 
Juliet  to  be  the  rival  of  her  daughter,  never  more 
should  he  behold  his  beloved  in  her  house.  His 
manoeuvre  had,  however,  succeeded,  and  he  was 
delighted. 

Juliet  and  Seraphina  were  attired  alike,  in  azure 
dresses  and  white  drapery.  Juliet  was  unusually 
beautiful,  she  was  happy,  and  happiness  gives  a 
charm  to  the  youthful  face.  She  had  resolved  for 
that  evening  to  banish  every  gloomy  thought*-to 
forget  her  father's  distress — ^her  own  precarious 
fortune — she  would  give  herself  up  to  happinessi 
the  happiness  of  being  beneath  his  roof^  of 
mingling  with  his  family,  of  seeing  his  friends. 
She  would  think  of  nothing  but  joy  for  this  one 
evening,  and  in  her  future  solitude  she  could  look 
back  upon  it  as  the  one  bright  spot  of  her  exist- 
ence. And  she  was  happy,  for  sorrow  was  not 
natural  to  her  gentle,  joyous  spirit.  Lord  Hewis- 
ton  participated  in  her  pleasure,  he  was  delighted 
to  see  her  in  his  own  home,  doubly  delighted  to 
find  her  so  charmed  with  it. 

The  dance  was  over  and  Arbridge  again  sought 
Violet,  but  Lord  Norford  lingered  by  her  aide  till 
the  dancers  again  took  their  places. 
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*^You  will  be  too  late  for  a  partner^  Lord 
Norford/'  she  observed. 

'^I  shall  not  dance  till  you  are  disengaged. 
When  will  that  be  ?"' 

^  Pm  sure  I  do  not  know^  perhaps  I  shall  not 
dance  any  more^  I  am  engaged  this  time/' 

*•  I  win  return  and  know  your  pleasure/* 

He  left  her,  and  Arbridge  approached:  they 
joined  the  dance. 

*'  WeD,  Mr.  Arbridge/'  observed  Violet,  ^^  you 
hardly  deserve  I  should  forgive  you.  I  did  not 
think  you  were  so  jealous.'' 

*'  Had  I  not  cause  ?^' 

**  May  I  not  dance  with  whom  I  please  ?" 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  offended  you,  you  know  not 
how  I  love  you.  I  am  jealous  of  all  who  speak  to 
you,  of  all  who  approach  you." 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.  I  hate 
iealouBv." 

**  It  is  caused  by  love." 

^  Is  love  to  be  an  excuse  for  all  you  do  ?" 

^^  I  know  not  if  it  can  excuse;  at  least  it  inspires 
an.   But  will  you  dance  with  Lord  Norford  again  ?" 

^  Why,  is  he  not  your  relation  ?" 

Charles  hesitated.  Was  this  the  cause  of  her 
preference? 

^  Do  not  dance  with  him  again,"  he  said.    ^^  Did 
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"  AMietlicr  I  intended  or  not,  I  will  now^  J 

to  punish  you/' 

**  You  are  angry  again/* 

*^  I  will  not  have  my  actions  restricted." 

"  Do  you  think  I  wish  such  a  thing  ?    I  onl,^^**" 
but  no  matter.'* 

He  changed  the  subject,  and  strove  to  app^^ 
gay;  but  there  was  a  weight  on  his  spirits     ^^^ 
could  not  shake  oflF.    It  was  with  a  feeling    ^^ 
could  hardly  define,  that  he  again  saw  her  tbe 
partner  of  Lord  Norford.    Yet  she  was  a  womaJ*  • 
and  she  loved  admiration,  and  the  young  Marq.*^* 
evidently  admired  her.     It  might  please  her  f^^ 
the  moment,  and  why  should  he  mind  it?  t^^ 
heart  was  all  his  own.    Thus  he  endeavoured     ^ 
answer  his  own  misgivings,  but  in  vain. 

^•Who  is  that  pretty  girl  there?  I  don't  knC^^ 
her,"  asked  Lord  Relton  of  his  son. 

"A  Miss  Arden;  she  came  with  the  Emei^'^^' 
courts.     Shall  I  introduce  you  ?" 

"  You  know  her  then  ?" 

*^  I  know  every  one.    Will  you  come  P' 

The  Earl  M-illingly  complied,  and  Lord  Hemstoi^  ' 
presented  the  Earl  of  Relton  to  Miss  Arden;  with; 
feigned  gaiety  of  manner,  endeavouring  to  com 
the  real  feeHng  he  experienced,  in  introdudng  his 
father  to  his  future  wife. 

The  Earl  had  once  been  even  more  animated  ^ 
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his  son ;  he  still  preserved  a  great  dea}  of  his 
gaiety.  He  delighted  in  society;  there  he 
in  his  element.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
V  ^Ji^t — she  eagerly  rose  to  speak  with  him — even 
*^  li^er  manner  she  could  not  msdntain  suj£cient 
*^^^  "-^E^ess  when  addressing  the  father  of  him  she 


I^-aord  Relton  was  somewhat  surprised  at  her 

^^^f^^^essement,  but  certainly  not  displeased.    Lord 

'^^^ston,    perceiving    Juliet's  [embarrassment, 

*e  to  infuse  a  tone  of  gaiety  into  the  conver- 


^EVhen  a  gentleman  is  introduced  to  a  lady  in 
\  "^Ol-room/'  he  observed,  "  it  can  have  but  one 
*^SE^ification.  Are  you  prepared  to  join  the  next 
^^  ^  My  father  is  an  extraordinary  dancer^  I 
you.  Miss  Arden.'' 
If  you  know  anything  of  Lord  Hewiston,  you 
not  believe  half  he  says,''  observed  the  Earl, 
Laps  flattered  by  the  compliment.  "  But 
we  take  advantage  of  his  hint:  will  you 
?" 

^'^Xaliet  was  somewhat  surprised;   but  she  in- 
,  ^^*^tly  assented.    Lord  Hewiston  began  to  fear 
1^       liad  gone  too  far ;  she  might  not  be  pleased. 
^    turned  to  his  father — 

*^  Your  Lordship  is  truly  in  an  embarrassing 
^  ition.    You  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  dance,  yet 

OL.  II.  ^ 
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I  know  vou  dislike  it.     Let  me  assist  vou — I  will 
take  your  place." 

"  Indeed !  you  are  very  kind.   Yet  perhaps  Miss 
Arden  would  prefer  the  young  partner  to  the  old 
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one  ( 


^^  Not  at  all,"  exclaimed  Juliet^  witli  a  frank 
smile.   "  I  accepted  your  Lordship,  and  I  have  no 


yy 


vdsh  to  change." 

"  There,  Harry,  you  are  answered.^' 
'^  I  see  I  have  no  chance  with  your  Lordship,^ 
said  his  son,  feigning  an  air  of  disappointment. 
Juliet  cast  a  timid  glance  towards  him,  but  his 
countenance  belied  his  words. 

It  seemed  rather  strange   to  Juliet  that  she 
should  dance  with  his  father.    She  would  have 
preferred  quietly  talking  with  him,  yet  any  way 
she  was  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance.     She  had 
recovered  from  her  embarrassment,  and  now  spoke 
with  her  natural  frankness  and  gaiety.     She  was 
not  half  so  much  afraid  of  Lord  Hewiston's  father' 
as  of  himself.    With  him,  indeed,  she  was  em — 
barrassed.     If  she  spoke  coldly  he  was  grieved,  -> 
yet  if  she  spoke  kindly  he  interpreted  every  word 
in  his  own  favour.    She  coidd  not  bear  to  distress 
him,  yet  she  could  not  encourage  false  hopes. 
With  Lord  Helton  it  was  different.    They  talked 
on  general  subjects  with  mutual  gaiety  and  good- 
will.   At  length  the  Earl  asked  suddenly — 
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"What  do  you  think  of  Lord  Hewiston  ?^* 

Juliet  was  rather  embarrassed,  but  she  turned 
t;  oflF  gaily — 

"  That  is  hardly  a  fair  question," 

"  And  why  not  ?'' 

^'Why,  if  I  disliked  him  I  should  hardly  take 
lis  father  for  a  confidant,  and  if  I  did  like  him — it 
rould  be  just  the  same/^ 

^^  You  are  right/^  replied  the  Earl ;  yet  he  re- 
lewed  his  question  in  another  form, — ^^  I  do  not 
ironder  you  do  not  like  him.  As  an  only  son  he 
las  had  many  disadvantages.  He  has  been  sadly 
spoilt.'' 

"  Spoilt !  Lord  Hewiston  V 

"  What !  you  think  him  perfect  ?" 

^'  Far  from  it,"  exclaimed  Juliet,  instantly  re- 
membering herself;  "only  I  was  surprised  you 
ihould  speak  of  him  as  a  spoilt  child.  Now  I 
think  of  it,  he  has  many  faults ;  very  likely  it  is 
3wing  to  his  education ;  perhaps  he  has  had  a  bad 
example." 

'*  Are  you  turning  the  tables  on  me  ?"  said  the 
Earl.  ^^I  should  like  to  see  you  in  a  witness- 
box." 

*^  You  are  very  kind ! — and  why  ?" 

^  Because  you  conceal  the  truth  so  skilfully ;  as 
the  French  say,  you  are  inabordable  /" 

i2 
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"  Is  that  a  compliment  ?'* 

''As  you  please.'^ 

Some  time  afterwards^  Lord  Hewiston  met 
father— 

"  How  did  you  like  your  partner  ?*'  he  as! 
with  apparent  unconcern. 

"Exceedingly!      She  is  as  clever  as  she       '^ 
pretty,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deaL     By-tL^*  ' 
bye,  Harry,  your  mother  tells  me  you  are  engagr"^^^^ 
to  Emerscourt's  daughter.     I  think  you  had  bett^*^ 
have  chosen  her  friend.'^ 

"Are  you  in  earnest?" 


"  Indeed  I  am ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  object,  yo' 
know.     Lady  Seraphine's  all  very  welL     I  shaE-^^ 
like  her  for  your  sake,  if  not  for  her  own.    She  ii  3:      " 
always  very  merry,  but  has  nothing  to  say ;  sh^  ^"^ne 
laughs,  but  she  does  not  know  what  it's  for.    ]^ 
wonder,  Harry,  you  chose  her,  while  her  friend^:^ 
was  by  her  side.     But  love  is  blind,  they  say.'' 

"  Miss  Arden  is  very  poor.^ 

"  What !  you  mercenary !    At  your  age,  and  on    -^ 
such  a  subject !     I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Harry.'' 

"Take  care  what  you  say,  my  Lord.    Some  day 
I  may  turn  your  words  against  yourself." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will,  if  you  can." 

"  Yes,  I'll  remember  them ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, let  me  assure  you  I  am  not  engaged  to  Lady 
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phine.     Nothing  is  further  from  my  inten- 
"  and  he  turned  away,  leaving  his  father  in 
rise. 
^  Not  engaged  to  Lady  Seraphine!     Well,  I 
^lad  of  that.    Perhaps,  then,  he  is  not  quite 
l:)lmd  as  I  thought.     Turn   my  own  words 
me!      I  dare    say  he  will.      Well,  no 
r ;  he  is  sure  to  have  his  own  way  whatever 
ns.^^ 
.t  the  first  opportunity.  Lord  Hewiston  related 
uUet,  his  conversation  with  his  father. 
He  would  change  his  mind  if  he  knew  all,^^ 
observed. 

Knew  all !  all  what? — oh  Juliet,  why  not  con« 
in  me?^* 

Don^t  talk  of  it — I  want  to  be  quite  happy 
'^^Xight ;  if  you  have  no  objection  ?^'  she  added 
ling. 

-^     '*" ^  Objection  ?     You  know  all  I  desire  is  your 
"""^►piness — and  my  own  too,  perhaps/^ 

Do  you  know.  Lord  Relton  wished  to  hear 
opinion  of  you  ^^ 
Indeed — ^what  did  you  say }" 
•^     '*"  ^  Oh,  I  agreed  with  him,  that  you  had  had  a 
education — that  you  were  lull  of  faults.*^ 
And  do  you  think  so  ?'^ 
Of  course — I  always  speak  the  truth.*' 
Well,  no  matter — I  don't  suppose  I  am  per- 
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feet — no  one  is.  You  may  think  me  as  bad  as 
you  like,  if  you  will  only  say  so  in  the  words  o^ 
Lord  Byron." 

*'  Lord  Byron — I  don't  remember  them." 

"  Don't  you  know,  when  he  is  speaking  of    ^^ 
country,  *  England,  with  all  thy  faults ^'^ 

'^  Hush,  you  are  coming  back  to  the  forbid^^^ 
subject." 

"  Coming  back  ?     I  am  always  there." 

"  Lady  Emerscourt  is  going." 

**  What,   already — and  must  you  go  ?    ne^ 
mind,  we  shall  meet  again.    This  is  the  first 
you  have  entered  this  house — don'^t  forget  it. 
future  times  we  shall  often  recall  this  evening." 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Ob,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy. 

OTHBLLO. 

^HBN  Evelyn  returned  to  London  she  thought 
j^hing  seemed  changed ;  she  tried  to  believe 
dteration  was  only  in  herself,  but  the  evidence 
too  strong  to  be  doubted.  One  thing  that 
:k  her  forcibly,  was  the  altered  countenance  of 
ridge:  he  was  no  longer  the  same  ardent,  happy 
g  as  before.  He  was  as  constantly  at  the 
«,  he  was  as  devoted  to  Violet — ^he  seemed 
.  to  love  her  better,  yet  with  the  quick  eye  of 
tion,  Evelyn  soon  perceived  he  was  not 
)y.  Was  this  the  fault  of  Violet  ?  at  times 
was  even  kinder  than  usual,  yet  she  also 
led  somewhat  prouder.  Evelyn  was  rather 
rised  to  find  Lord  Norford  such  a  constant 
or,  and  she  soon  discovered  the  real  anxiety 
.rbridge.  Still  she  could  hardly  believe  it — 
it  possible  that  he  could  be  jealous  of  any 
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one?  who  could  be  preferred  to  him-     She  was   .s=^:? 

forced  to  own  he  had  apparent  cause ;  Lord  Nor rmrS," 

ford  was  ever  at  the  side  of  Violet,  and  she  always^  "^-1^ 
treated  him  with  marked  courtesy — perhaps,  how — ^•r^^"^ 
ever,  this  was  only  from  love  of  admiration  or  froDOCKZ  ^:>*oi 
a  wish  to  annoy  Arbridge,  *^  Yet  how,^'  thoughtl'xl^^'ig 
Evelyn,  "  can  she  have  the  heart  to  do  so  V^ 

Lord   Norford  was   imremitting  in  his  atten- 
tions ;  and  even  Violet,  used  as  she  was  to  adula— . 
tion,  felt  flattered  by  the  homage  of  one  accoun 
too  proud  to  be  pleased.     Notwithstanding  this^.: 
yet  she  would  not  quite   give   up  her  formen^ 
lover,  whose  extreme  devotion   and  tendemesflS^ 
were  pleasing  even  to  her.     Lord  Norford  migl 
have    higher  rank,   or  greater  wealth,  but  she 
knew  she  would   have   more   power  with  Ar- 
bridge ;  she  felt  secure  of  his  submission  yet  she 
resolved  to  put  it  to  the  test.     Arbridge  could 
not  read  her  thoughts,  he  could  only  judge  from 
her  actions,  and  from  these  he  feared,  that  even  if 
she  loved  him,  it  was  not  with  an  affection  such 
as    he  desired.      He  was    most    unhappy,   and 
Evelyn   fully  sympathised  in  his   sorrow.     She 
had  now  not  a  thought  of  self, — she  had  long 
resolved  to  find  all  her  happiness  in  seeing  his; 
his  union  with  Violet  she  not  only  expected,  but 
even  ardently  desired;   and  bitter  was  her  dis- 
appointment at  the  present  misunderstanding. 
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She  longed  to  inspire  him  with  hope^  but  she 
hardly  knew  how.    Often^  while  Lord  Norford 
conversed  with  Violet,  Charles  woidd  turn  to- 
^v^Brds  Evelyn^  and  endeavour  to  hide  his  trouble 
^y    afifected  gaiety.    She,  no  longer  timid  and 
^ix^barrassed,  anxious  only  to  aid  him^  ever  re* 
*^^ved  him  kindly,  and  strove  to  entertain  him. 
One  evening,  Violet  would  scarcely  hear  him  at 
***>    she  was  entirely  engrossed  with  his  rivaL 
-'^'bridge  could  no  longer  contain  his  mortifica- 
tion, he  withdrew  to  a  side-table,  and  remained  in 
B^ooniy  abstraction,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand* 
**^^yn  watched  him  earnestly;  the  sight  of  his 
*^*ixjw  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes;  she  re- 
*^*^^od  to   do  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  him« 
Ppnaching  the  table,  and  turning  over  some 
^^Vi5,  scattered  there,  she  ventured   to   make 
LQ  remark,  to  which  he  hardly  replied.     Sud« 
ly,  she  turned  towards  him,  and  in  a  playful 
^^^^Vner  exclaimed — 

.j^       I  see^  Mr.  Arbridge,  with  all  your  fine  talents, 
^  ^t^^ire  has  denied  you  the  power  of  penetra- 
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e  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 
^     ^-Ah!    you   are   astonished  at   my   boldness, 
^iiaps  I  am  wrong.    But  when  I  see  motives 
^^utiiely  misconstrued,  I  cannot  remain  sUent.^' 
*  To  what  do  you  allude  ?'* 

i3 
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"Oil,  I  will  tell  you  at  another  opportunity. 
Only  let  me   assure  you  Penetration  is  a  very 
necessary  thing  in  this  deceitful  world.    I  will  giv^ 
you  an  example.    An  intimate  friend  of  mine  wa» 
made  wretched  for  life  in  consequence.^' 

"  Indeed  !^^ 

"Yes, — she  was  beautiful,    and  consequentl 
much  spoiled.      She  was  a  clever  good-h 
girl,  but  she  had  one  fault,  if  it  was  a  fault, — sh 
loved  admiration,  and  she  loved  power.     She 
to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  who,  with  evi 
other  good  quality,  was  altogether  blind  to  th 
feelings  of  those  around  him.    He  became  quii 
unhappy  because  this  young  lady  was  pleased  wi 
general  attention,  and  because — ^feeling  secure  or 
his  love,  she  chose  to  tease  him  a  little,  to  try  hea 
power.    Well,  the  unhappy  gentleman  gave  wa 
to  despair.    I  believe  he  drowned  himself^  an< 
my  poor  firiend  was  made  wretched  for  ever, 
through  her  little  harmless  fault.''  . 

"And  is  this  true?"  exclaimed  Charles, 
animation. 

'^  Oh,  quite.    I  told  you  I  was  the  friend  of  th 
lady." 

"And  she  does  this  to  try  her  power?*'  b 
added,  glancing  at  Violet. 

"She  did;  you  forget;  all  these  events 
past." 
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^^  Trae,  true.    And  the  poor  gentleman  drowned 
^ixiciself?^^  he  added,  smiling. 

Ivelyn  saw  that  her  ruse  was  understood, 
dn  he  felt  hope — again  he  looked  happy ;  and 
sli.^  was  delighted.  Her  heart  was  as  a  mirror 
'tl^^t  reflected  all  his  sensations, — ^his  joy,  and  his 
row,  were  as  her  own. 
■•Violet,  my  love,^'  observed  Lady  Alsinger, 
think  it  is  time  to  dress  for  the  Opera,  Are 
going,  Evelyn  ?" 

lOrd  Hewiston  entered  at  this  moment 
^  We  are  going  to  the  Opera,^'  said  Lady  Al- 
ger, "  will  you  join  us  ?" 

**I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  I  am 
^*^^^«d  for  the  evening.      I  only  stole  a  few 
**^i»iutes  to  pay  my  respects.     Do  not  let  me 
^^tain  you, — I  am  gone.*' 

Xord  Norford  rose  to  depart. 
**Good  evening,^^  said  Violet;  "shall  we  see 
►11  at  the  Opera  V^ 
*^Most  certainly.^' 
Violet  turned  to  Charles, 
**  Why,  Mr.  Arbridge,  where  have  you  been  ? 
lave  hardly  seen  you  this  evening.     If  you  call 
■morrow,  will  you  bring  the  book  you  spoke  of? 
^ou  must  excuse  me  now — ^the  Opera  is  para- 
^^ount.     Good  evening.  Lord  Hewiston.'^ 
And  she  hurried  away. 
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Notwithstanding  his  recent  hopes,    Arbridge 
felt  considerably  depressed.    She  had  appointed 
to  meet  Lord  Norford  at  the  Opera,  while  it  was 
evident  she  did  not  wish  to  see  himself  till  the  nexf^ 
day.     He  left  the  house  in  gloomy  dejection,  he 
could  not  feel  angry  or  offended,  he  loved  her  Uxm 
well,  but  he  was  deeply  grieved.      He  had  not^ 
walked  far  when  Lord  Hewiston  overtook  him, 

*'  Where  are  you  going,  Charles  ?     Have  yo 
anything  to  do  V^ 

"  Nothing  particular.'* 

'^  Then  come  with  me,  I  am  going  to  call  o 
my  cousin — you  remember  him — Charles  Allonby 
you  have  seen  him  at  our  house  years  ago.     H 
has  just  come  up  to  take  his  seat:    he  ha 
politics  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  his 
insisted,  and  so  here  he  is ;  he  will  be  delighted 
see  you,  so  come  along.'* 

Arbridge  caring  very  little  where  he  went,  readil 
agreed,  and  they  walked  on  together. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

3laik  now  the  difPerence,  ye  that  hoast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltiy  pageant  you ! 
19Ve  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealih,  I 
Ton  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes ; 
W By  for  the  scJce  of  liberty y  a  king, 
Yon,  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake ! 

COWPXB* 

C!!harles  Allonby  was  glad  to  see  them; 
~"^iras  not  alone^  and  be  did  not  seem  very  well 
^^sed  with  his  companion. 
**  I  am  sure  you  will  condole  with  me/^  he  said, 
^ere  I  had  just  sat  down  with  all  my  books 
^  maps^  ready  to  have  a  quiet  hour's  reading 
Ecnre  you  shoidd  come — alas !  for  the  vanity  of 
*>aan  wishes — I  had  hardly  commenced^  when  in 
'^es  Sir  John  Standish,  to  teach  me  politics 
^  drive  me  mad/' 
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*^I  pity  you  from  my  heart/^  exclaimed  his 
cousin.  ^^  I  hate  politics  myself;  only,  like  other 
evils,  they  are  necessary  sometimes.  Now,  Sir 
John,  what  have  you  been  doing?  you  must  not 
be  too  hard  upon  our  friend/' 

"Perhaps  your  Lordship  may  have  more  in- 
fluence over  him/'  observed  Sir  John,  rather 
stiffly ;  '^  I  don'^t  understand  him  at  all.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  thing,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Arbridge, — "  here  is  a  man^  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  does  not  know  one  word  about  public 
affairs — ^hardly  knows  how  he  shall  vote,  or  where 
he  shall  sit  ?  If  you  try  to  explain  any  thing  to 
him,  he  begs  to  be  excused,  and  turns  back  to  his 
Latin.    It's  a  desperate  case." 

"Oh!  never  mind  that,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Hewiston,  "  leave  him  in  peace ;  he  is  pledged  to 
support  the  Conservative  cause,  you  know,  and  so 
as  he  votes  with  him,  I  do  not  suppose  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  much  mind,  whether  he  understands  any 
thing  or  not.  I  dare  say  he  is  as  wise  as  the  rest 
of  us;  hell  make  a  good  Tory  in  time." 

*'  It  is  very  well  I  have  come/'  observed  Ar- 
bridge, ^^  I  shall  prevent  you  from  contaminating 
him  with  your  evil  prejudices.  I'U  stand  by  you, 
AUonby." 

Sir  John  did  not  look  very  well  pleased  with 
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this  idea.  He  glanced  anxiously  at  Lord 
Hewiston. 

*^  Ah !  I  understand  you/^  exclaimed  the  young 
Lord^  "  as  well  as  if  you  said  openly,  *  Why  the 
deuce  did  you  bring  that  Radical  here  to  spoil 
all?*  but  never  fear,  surely  your  arguments  are 
too  strong  to  mind  any  opposition.  Come,  Charles, 
put  away  your  books,  we'll  make  a  politician  of 
you  in  no  time/' 

*'  Pray  defer  it  a  few  minutes ;  I  quite  dread 
the  ordeal.  Ring  the  bell,  Harry,  we'll  have  some 
wine." 

This  being  agreed  to,  "  nemine  coniradicente/^ 
tlie  wine  was  placed  on  the  table. 

Lord  Hewiston  filled  his  glass.  "  Now  I'll  give 
you  a  toast,"  he  cried.  "Are  you  all  charged? 
It  shall  be  a  compliment  to  you,  Allonby."  He 
raised  his  glass — '^  Confusion  to  politics !" 

"  Bravo !"  cried  his  cousin  ;  but  Sir  John  inter- 
posed. "  My  dear  Hewiston,  this  will  never  do : 
this  is  not  the  way  to  make  our  friend  like  busi- 
ness." 

"  You  are  right,"  was  the  answer.  *^  I  cry 
peccavi.  There,  Allonby,  the  Latin  will  please 
you  as  much  as  the  toast.  I  like  to  satisfy  every 
one ;  so  now.  Sir  John,  for  you."  He  raised  his 
glass  again — "May  heaven  preserve  tlie  Tories! 
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Ck>ine9  Arbridge,  —  I  suppose,  though,  you  won't 
say  that.     Your  principles  forbid  you/' 

'^NotataU.    PU  drink  it  with  pleasure.    ^May    — r 
heaven  preserve  the  Tories, — they  cannot  pre 
serve  themselves/  " 

'^  And  preserve  me  from  them,**  added  Allonby;^  ^; 
and  thus  the  toast  was  drank. 

^  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied/'  said  Lord  Hewistcm;^  jn; 
'^  you've  altered  the  meaning  entirely.     I'm 
it's  a  failure,  Sir  John  ?" 

"I  never  expected  much  from  it,  to  say  the 
truth ;  but  now.  Lord  Hewiston,  as  you  confess 
you  have  failed,  let  me  have  half  an  hour's  serious 
discourse." 

But  Allonby,  not  seeming  to  hear  him,  was 
anxiously  turning  over  his  books. 

^^  Ts  that  Caesar  you  were  reading  ?"  inquired 
Arbridge. 

^  No,  Livy — my  great  favourite.  I  was  look- 
ing over  his  history  of  Hannibal^  the  most  inte- 
resting thing  I  ever  read." 

^^  And  written  by  an  enemy  too." 

^^  Yes,  that  is  the  best  of  it.  Caesar  only  spoke 
of  himself.  I  don't  mean  to  disparage  his  writings ; 
indeed,  for  a  soldier,  they  are  wondeifuL  What 
a  man  he  must  have  been — as  great  with  the  pen 
as  the  sword !    But  his  writing  is  the  writing  ci 
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a.  oonqueror ;  all  the  veni — vidi — vici  style.  While 
I-*ivy  devotes  his  eloquence  to  chronicle  the  great 
deeds  of  an  enemy,— he  seems  to  forget  the  Roman 
^^^  the  historian.  No  Carthaginian  could  have 
^iitten  the  history  of  Hannibal  more  con  amore 
^^K^Bsi  he  has  done.  And  what  a  history  to  write ! 
*  liardly  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  author 
^x-  the  hero.*' 

**  That's  all  very  fine/*  exclaimed  Lord  Hewis- 
^ii^  ^^  but,  don't  you  see,  Livy  was  praising  the 
'^iJaans  all  the  whila" 

^^  Not  at  all :  he  is  impartial.  If  anything,  he 
^'^OTirs  the  Carthaginians." 

^^  That's  just  it ;  thaf  s  his  cunning.  Did  not 
^^^  Homans  beat  the  Carthaginians  in  the  end? 
^*^d  the  greater  the  glory  he  allows  the  enemy,  the 
$r  18  the  glory  of  those  who  conquered  them.'' 
There  is  something  in  that." 
Lord  Hewiston  is  no  judge,"  said  Arbridge. 
I  don't  believe  he  ever  read  Livy  in  his  life. 
^y'  the  way,  talking  of  Livy,  if  he  is  your  fa- 
^^'^^s^te,  I  don't  think  you  can  dislike  politics 
much:  you  have  plenty  of  them  in  his 
His  debates  in  the  Senate  are  worthy 
^*  Hansard." 

*^*0h,  don't  come  round  to  that!"  exclaimed 
-^Jlonby.    ^^Did  you  notice  this  old  VirgU?"  he 
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added^  not  willing  to  let  the  conversation  drop       \ 
**  it  is  a  rare  copy.     Is  he  a  favourite  of  yours:'* 

'^  I  admire  him  greAtly ;  but  my  favourite  poe   =sst 
is  Horace — dear  old  Horace,  with  his  vanity  ani^^*  A 
self-conceit.     Yet  he  was  right  when  he  spoke 
his  own  merits.     How  wonderfully  he  prophesu 
his  own  fame  !    Even  the  ^  rudos  Brittannos/  a-- 
he  called  us,   admire  him.     It  was  certainly  s        ^ 
grand  conceit,  a  great  ambition,  that  he  has  sm  ^5so 
beautifully  expressed — 

^'  Ex^i  monumentum,  sre  perennius 
Itegalique  situ  pyramidum  altlus." 

And  then  again— 

^'  Non  omnis  moriar;  multaque  pars  mei 
Yitabit  Libitinam" — 

I  do  not  know  any  words  of  any  author  I  lik^^  ^® 
more  than  those;  there  is  something  soothing  ix^^^^-^ 
the  thought,  ^  I  shall  not  die  entirely :'  my  name^^  ^^ 
and  my  deeds  shall  survive  to  all  time*    After  all,i^.^ 
I  think  the  love  of  fame  is  inspired  by  something^^^ ' 

better  than  vanity;  and  it  is  this — ^the  true  im ''^ 

mortality  —  that    Horace    has   so  feelingly  ex- ' 

pressed.'* 

*' Indeed  you  are  right/*  exclaimed   Allonby,   *^ 
delighted  to  find  a  congenial  spirit,    ^^  That  is  a 
beautiful  ode^  too,  where  he  describes  himself 
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I'^&ii^  like  a  bird ;  and  his  songs  being  celebrated 
^  all  parts  of  the  earth.    You  know  it  ? 

^  Non  usitatay  nee  ienui  ferar.*' 

*^  Are  you  ready  for  business  now  ?"  inquired  Sir 
John,  somewhat  weary  of  this  conversation.  ^^  It 
^s  time ;  don^t  you  think  so.  Lord  Hewiston  ?*' 

**  Oh,  anything  you  .  please :  let  us  be  happy. 
Here,  pass  the  wine,  Charles.  We  have  done 
^itK  Horace.'^ 

^^  Done  with  Horace  \"  exclaimed  Allonby. 
*  Why  you,  Harry,  are  one  of  his  chief  disciples. 
Even  now  you  are  using  his  very  words.  ^  Pass 
^«e  wine,'  is  only  a  vulgar  translation  of  '  Nunc 
^^t  6ibendum ;'  and  ^  Let  us  be  happy,*  is  one  of 
^^is  most  far-famed  aphorisms, '  Carpe  dieinJ  ^' 

**  I  tell  you  what,  Charles,**  cried  his  cousin, 
^  vre  will  have  no  more  of  this ;  if  you  are  so  fond 
^f  I>oetry,  I  will  answer  you  in  English. 

** one  moment  cease, 

And  leave  those  classic  tomes  in  peace. 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  bear  no  more." 

^^3  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?** 

Oh,  I  suppose  I  had  better  give  way  with  a 
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8ocHj  grace. 


*^  Durum.    Sed  levius  fit  patientia 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  ne&s." 
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Xow.  Mr.  Arbridge,  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
situated.  I  have  been  very  happy  hitherto^ 
these  venerable  friends  who  shall  be  namel&ss^- 
My  uncle  was  in  Parliament  for  our  borough  of 
lonbv,  when  he  suddenlv  found  out  that  he  was 
old  to  do  anything  but  ^  live  at  home  at  ease;'  an<i 
accordingly  he  has  given  up  his  seat.  My  fith^r 
would  not  allow  it  to  go  out  of  the  family,  so  I 
selected  as  the  victim ;  all  my  arguments  were 
less,  and  me  voici  I  But  that's  not  the  worst ;  er^r 
idnce  I  have  been  in  Town^  I  have  been  tormented 
about  politics.  There  is  my  cousin  there,  and  Si^ 
John,  and  one  or  two  more,  determined  I  sb^V 
become  a  red-hot  Tory;  now  I  don't  see  the  a^" 
cessity." 

''  Nor  I,"  exclaimed  Arbridge. 

^*Do  not  include  me  in  that  lisV  said  hi^ 
cousin.  ^*  I  want  you  to  be  a  very  consistent  so^^ 
of  senator.  Act  on  principle— do  as  I  do;  and,  fc^^ 
the  rest,  you'll  find  it  very  easy.  You  can  go 
the  House  when  you  like — ^no  oftener.  On  an 
important  occasion,  when  you  intend  to  vote, 
and  listen  to  the  debate,  and  decide  in  &voar  o^ 
whatever  9eem$  right;  it's  almost  imposable 
find  what  is  so  in  reality.  And  if  ever  you 
to  speak,  you  can  study  the  subject  beforehand 
but,  for  my  part,  I  generally  find  thereare  enoi 
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to  speak  on  both  sides,  without  my  interfering. 
That  is  all;  you  see  it's  not  mueh.^^ 

"  Politics  made  easy,  with  a  vengeance/'  cried 
Sir  John. 

^  And  how  are  your  constituents  represented  }^' 
*»ked  Arbridge.     "  But,  Harry,  you  do  yourself 

a 

^justice,  that^s  not  your  character/' 

^'  I  hope  Mr.  Allonby  won't  follow  your  advice," 
^Otttinued  Sir  John.  ^^  Before  you  came  in,  I  had 
*  little  conversation  with  him." 

*^  Shall  we  renew  it  ?"  asked  Allonby ;  **  I  think 
you  were  going  to  explain  to  me  the  English  Con- 
futation :  of  course  I  know,  like  every  one  else,  it 
insists  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  but  I  want 
^  know  something  more  than  that.    If  I  am  to  have 
^ything  to  do  with  it,  I  should  like  to  know  the 
''^  meaning  of  everything.      Now  I  could  not 
^derstand  what  you  said  about  regal  authority." 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  have  no  true  ideas  of 
It  is  necessary  to  have  right  views  of  the 
^HJ«t  in  these  times.     People  talk  of  the  rights 
^^  duties  of  a  sovereign,  yet  will  only  allow  him 
^^  power  of  appointing  a  minister." 
Still  that's  a  great  power." 
Not  at  all ;  he  has  no  choice.     If  a  minister 
^^thout  a  majority  in  Parliament,  the  sovereign 
^^^^  for  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
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business  is  done — one  l>arty  comes  in,  the  otl^^  •« 
cv>es  out.  So  vou  see  the  Parliament  virtuaTS^ 
appoints  the  minister.** 

^*  And  the  people  should  appoint  the  PkrLm^ 
mer-t,'^  observed  Arbridge.    "  If  that  were  ind 
the  case,  it  would  be  well.    But  I  interrupt  yi 
— Ton  are  not  satisfied  with  this  P* 

*•  What  would  vou  have  r'  asked  Allonbv. 

•^*  What  would  I  have  ?  I  would  have  the  roy  ^ 
a;itaority  respected — I  would  have  the  soveiwiS^ 
of  Englind  one  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name.** 

^'  Ycu  would  have  an  absolute  monarchvr^ 

••■  Not  at  all :  the  regal  prerogative  is  defin^^ 
bv  the  laws  of  the  constitution.** 

••  Then   even  you  would  curb   the  rojiJ  ^.'■*" 
t'lontv : 

•'  On  the  contrary,  I  would  greatly  extend  i*^' 

'•  Yet  you  would  fix  a  limit  ?** 

•^  Certainlv :  ours  is  a  limited  monarchv.** 

••  Then  I  can't  follow  vou-     What  would  V"^* 

m  m 

have  r  If  you  wished  for  despotism^  I  could  co^^ 
pnphend  that*  but  yx>n  talk  of  extended,  limit?^ 
prerogatives — of   giving  greater    power   to   tJ* 


""  I  see.  Sir  John»  oboeired  Aifaridge,  "tbit 
your  pupil  is  not  so  very  simple;  he  can  poae  f^^ 
with  his  queries  I  tfaink.** 
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"  I  must  confess  I  am  rather  smprised, — I  can- 
not say  much  for  his  loyalty." 

"Do  you  not  expect  too  much?'  asked  Ar- 
bridge.  "You  would  exact  from  him  a  blind 
devotion  to  the  throne.  You  would  have  him 
desirous  of  extending  the  regal  prerogatives, 
almost  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  at  all  sympathize  with  your 
sentiments — my  loyalty  is  rather  a  deference  for 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  not  a  chivalrous 
obedience  to  an  hereditary  ruler.'* 

"I  know  you  to  be  an  ultra-radical,  Mr. 
Arbridge.  I  shall  not  dispute  with  you  on  the 
subject.  I  hope,  Mr.  Allonby,  you  don't  attend 
to  him.*' 

^^I  am  open  to  arguments  on  all  sides,  you 
know.  Only,  to  resimae  our  conversation,  will 
you  tell  me  after  all  the  real  use  of  the  king  ?'* 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Arbridge,  "  to  answer  that. 
Don^t  be  alarmed.  Sir  John.  I  have  studied  the 
subject  well,  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  very 
great  advantages  of  having  a  king.  Like  you, 
Allonby,  I  did  not  see  it  always.  I  was  in  fact 
once  a  pure  republican:  yet  not  prejudiced  —  I 
was  anxious  to  learn.  My  own  conviction  told 
me  men  were  equal,  and  should  have  equal  rights ; 
and  I  still  believe  that  in  the  abstract,  but  expe* 
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rience  has  taught  me  the  practice  must  be  mod 
fied.  I  studied  the  different  forms  of  Goren 
ment,  I  turned  back  on  ancient  history^  I  looki 
around  on  foreign  nations,  and  I  came  to  tl 
conclusion  tliat  a  king  was  absolutely  necessar 
and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

'^  Look  at  the  purest  republican  form  of  gover 
ment.  You  may  call  all  men  equals  but  are  Hu 
so  ?  Tou  will  always  find  *  some  are  and  must  b 
greater  than  the  rest,  more  rich,  more  wise,'  jrv 
more  genius,  or  eloquence,  or  industry.  Men  m 
always  ambitious;  hence  you  will  find,  as  the 
must  be  some  greater  than  the  rest,  those  greafe 
will  strive  to  overcome  the  lesser.  A  repobl 
generally  ends  in  the  exclusive  power  of  ocs 
which  leads  the  unthinking  to  conclude  that 
monarchy  is  the  only  right  form  of  govenunera 
as  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  last^' 

^^  And  they  are  righ V^  observed  Sir  John. 

'^  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir.  They  are  li^t  ^ 
tlie  effect,  but  not  the  cause.  A  republic  won^ 
be  lasting  if  it  were  impossible  for  one  man  t 
rise  above  the  rest,*— yet  you  must  not  td* 
away  the  object  of  ambition.  Men  will  not  emc 
all  their  energies  if  they  are  cramped  and  oonfinM 
as  in  an  absolute  monarchy  for  ezampte,  lAen  a* 
the  power  is  vested  in  one.    Now^  I  think 
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our  goremment  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  re- 
public without  the  faults  of  a  monarchy.     Sup- 
pose it  a  republic.^' 
"  A  republic  !     What — ^this  country  ?^' 
^Only  suppose  it  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
What  is  a  republic  ?    Tou  will  say  a  place  where 
all  are  equal — ^where  no   one  commands.     But 
my  idea  is  rather  of  a   government   placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  people^  and  such  is,  or  rather 
should  be,  ours.     If  it  is  not  so,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  die  constitution,  a  better,  a  freer,  than  which  I 
believe  was  never  framed.     The  highest  offices 
are  opto  to  all.    If  a  man  has  industry  he  may 
gain  wealth ;   if  he  has  talent,  wisdom,  or  elo- 
qaence  he  may  obtain  power — ^high  power.     Our 
prime  minister  is  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner,  a 
title  more  honourable  to  him,  than  any  hereditary 
dukedom — a  living  evidence  of  his  own  genius  and 
the  liberal    institutions  of   the    country.      The 
Radicals  speak  against  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  but 
I  do  not  object  to  it ;  I  am  willing  to  allow  them 
their  pride  of  place  while  the  aristocracy  of  genius 
is  allowed  to  rise  beside  them,  ay,  and  tower  over 
them !  but  of  this  anon :   I  only  want  to  prove 
llie  liberal,  the  republican,  tendency  of  mr  con- 
stitotion.     I  know  the  principle  is  not  entirely 
carried  out — gross  abuses  exist.    But  to  return 
to  my  original  argument.    A  republic  is  generally 

▼OL.   II.  K 
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destroyed  by  one  man  gaining  the  highest  place, 
and  enslaving  his  fellows.  But  suppose  that  it  were 
so  arranged  that  there  could  be  no  highest  plnce; 
suppose  that  men  were  free  to  compete  with  one 
another,  in  genius,  and  wisdom,  and  eloquence, 
and  patriotism — ^to  vie  with  or  surpass  one  anothefr 
in  these  things,  and  in  these  things  alone ;  but  that 
no  one — however  much  he  might  surpass  the  others, 
or  however  much  authority  he  might  obtain — ^no  one 
would  be  able  to  gain  that  dangerous  elevation  when^ 
the  internal  is  exchanged  for  the  external ;  the  pride 
of  genius  for  the  pomp  of  power;  the  glory  of 
emulation  for  the  lust  of  tyranny.  Suppose  the 
gap  were  filled,  and  the  higbest  place  occupied  by 
One  —  moving  in  a  different  sphere  from  the  rest, 
to  whom  all  the  gold  and  the  tinsel,  the  adora- 
tion and  the  adulation  should  be  offered;  one, 
whose  power  should  be  passive  not  active ;  who, 
not  interfering  himself,  should  yet  exercise  the 
most  beneficial  influence,  by  moderating  the  vain 
ambition  of  the  rest ;  and  who,  holding  the  highest 
place  not  from  any  individual  virtues,  should  leave 
the  high  places,  the  real  places  of  power,  to  be 
the  rewards  of  merit  alone,  within  the  reach  of  all, 
ieven  of  the  most  humble.  Such  a  situation  I 
believe  to  be  filled  by  the  Sovereign  of  England ! 
Our  ministers  and  legislators,  rising  firom  the 
lowest  ranks,  ihay  Wield  thie  highest  authority — 
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^t  .could  a  republican  desire  more  ?  while,  on 
^  other  hand,  we  are  secure  from  any  selfish 
''^^ition,  because  the  ostensible  power,  and  pomp, 
^d  glory,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any — ^being 
iotted  to  the  throne.  And  this  is  what  I  con* 
der  the  use  of  an  EngUsh  king !  He  exerts  also 
beneficial  influence  in  many  ways;  he  can  be 
idy  great  wl^en  he  rightly  fulfils  his  high  mis- 
m ;  when  he  eschews  all  paltry  tyranny ;  when 
abstains  from  all  obstinate  resistance,  from 
arbitrary  interference  —  for  otherwise  be  can 
happily  do  harm.  *  It  is  fortunate  that  JSngland 
B  not  a  Salic  law,  for  the  duties  of  our  sovereigns 
1  be  well  performed  by  a  woman — not  that  I 
prove  of  women  governing— -I  hold  it  contrary 
the  very  commands  of  God — but  then  our 
rereign  is  not  reqiured  to  govern,  but  to  influ- 
ce,  to  modify,  to  polish,  to  soften,  to  refine, 
r  a  court  of  rigid  purity  to  set  the  example  to 
siety;  to  encourage  virtue;  foster  learning  and 
oios ;  cherish  the  arts.  To  sympathise  with  the 
Bering  and  succour  the  distressed.  In  her 
nds  is  deposed  the  glorious  prerogative  of 
srcy,  more  glorious  than  her  crown.  These  and 
my  other  privileges  and  powers  are  hers,  and 
U  you  not  admit  that  by  rightly  fulfilling  these, 
e  may  do  her  duty  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  honour  and  glory  for  herself,  morie  truly,  ay, 
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fkr  more  truly  than  if  her  word  were  law,  and  if  as  ' 
aceptied  tyrant  she  might  rule  over  slaves  ?   Sucli 
is  my  idea  of  an  English  sovereign — spoken  I  trust 
without    any   disparagement  of  our   royal  lad^v 
whom  Heaven  preserve !'' 

^*  No  doubt,  Mr.  Arbridge,  your  concluding  re- 
marks are  sufficiently  correct/'  observed  Sir  Johriy 
who  had  been  listening  to  him  with  indignatioo* 
^  All  these,  and  more,  are  the  privil^es  of  oar 
Queen :  but  in  admitting  them  you  deny  the  real 
position  the  Sovereign  holds.  You  denooDBC 
loyalty  and  deny  the  power  of  the  Crown.'' 

*•  And  very  correctly.  The  power  of  the  Crown 
is  over :  and  as  for  loyalty  I  believe  that  boom- 
pnrhensible  feeling  to  be  obsolete." 

**Mr.  Arbridge!  you  alann  me.  You  tf^ 
indeed*  something  worse  than  a  Radical,  or  even  i 
Chartist," 

**Not  at  alL  I  am  only  speaking  the  trotk* 
Look  at  England  now ;  with  all  your  loyalty  wiD 
you  tell  me  kings  achieved  her  greatness?  b 
ancient  times,  it  is  true,  they  possessed  ffV^ 
authority,  but  only  while  the  people  were  iff^ 
rant.  The  mind  of  the  multitude  has  ezpandedi 
as  the  people  kanied  their  rights^  they  bc^ 
to  DmI  their  power, — and  that  power  they  hit** 
exerted,  and  the  victory  is  theirs!  I  do  bo^ 
mesa  by  opn  violenee,  by  rendt  or  revolBtiM 
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j^  the  mighty  force  of  an  united  nation's  will, 
of  our  monarchs  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the 
;  others  fought  against  the  stream, — and 
!  Look  at  the  Stuarts — a  family  of  tjrrants^ 
rer  an  unfortunate,  hapless  race.  Now  look 
i  House  of  Hanover;  I  do  not  mean  the 
members, — ^but  look  at  the  first  Georges, 
they  distinguished  for  talent  in  public,  or 

in  private  life  ?  In  a  lower  sphere  wotdd 
lave  been  respected, — would  they  have  been 
tolerated  ?  And  yet  they  were  our  English 
signs,  and  the  country  prospered  in  their 
•  Now,  can  we  compare  the  Georges  with 
kuarts?  Their  moral  characters,  their  pri- 
ives,  were  widely  at  variance,  as  their  for- 
But  the  people  cared  not  for  this, — they 
lit  only  of  the  triumph  of  a  principle.  In 
mows  emancipation  from  an  arbitrary  Sove- 
to  a  more  limited  monarchy  and  a  fireer 
tution,  they  were  willing  to  exchange  the 
1,  the  intelligent,  the  noble-minded  Stuarts 
race  of  heavy,  duU,  obstinate  foreigners, 

hearts,  if  they  had  any,  were  confined  to 
native  Electorate,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  were  called  to  rule, 
ise  affections  were  lavished  upon  German 
isses,  while  their  own  families  were  neg^ 
y  and  their  own  sons  raised  agunst  them.'' 
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"Sir  John  will  sgree  with  you  so  fkr/'  9^ 
served  Lord  Hewiston^  ^^the  House  of  Hanonr  ^ 
no  favourite  with  him.    But,  Charles,  you  lo^ 
jNrise  me.   Why  do  you  speak  against  them— yoC 
own  moderate,  limited.  Whig  monarchs}'' 

'^  Simply  to  show  that,  bad  as  they  were,  yet 
I'^g^  ^  you  call  them,  'moderate  limited 
monarchs,^  their  reigns  were  more  beneficial  to 
the  country  than  those  of  the  more  virtuous  wai 
refined,  but  arbitrary  Sovereigns.  And  the  peo- 
ple felt  this,  and  had  the  Georges  been  even 
worse  they  would  have  tolerated  them.  In  tbe 
triumph  of  a  cause  they  care  little  for  its  imme- 
diate effects;  of  this  we  have  many  ezampke* 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Restoration,  nere,  ^ 
you  will,  it  was  the  triumph  of  loyalty,  and  in 
their  joy  at  having  a  king,  they  submitted  to  one 
with  scarcely  a  virtue  to  recommend  him.  I  look 
upon  Charles  II.  as  about  the  worst  of  all  otf 
kings ;  his  private  life  was  most  profligate,  m  b/^ 
notoriously  bad ;  his  public  the  most  arbitraiy  vi 
cruelly  unjust.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  thit  t 
people  who  had  recently  revolted  against  a  viitoflui 
man,  though  a  mistaken  king, — a  people  who  bid 
set  the  example  of  liberty  to  the  world  at  laige^ 
and  who,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  tbeBS* 
selves,  had  seen  their  oountry  raised  to  a  gi^ 
ness  she  had  never  known  before ;— *it  can  hsidly 
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conceived  that  such  a  people  should  have 
^^iiutted  to  Charles  II. — should  have  crowded 
^d  the  shop-windows  to  see  the  jewels  of  his 
^^ress;  and  have  suffere4  th^  blood  of  Sydney 
^  Russell  to  be  shed  upon  the  scaffold !  Yet 
^  did  so, — ^we  know  they  did  so, — ^they  forgot 
^eiything  in  the  triumph  of  loyalty — in  the  joy 
r having  a  King,  ^ow  they  were  repaid  for  it; 
ir  jQhx\,  perhaps  you  can  say.  But  such  things 
e  over  now.  Nous  qvW9  ohmgfi  tout  cefa.  I 
aU  weary  you  with  this  long  disburse  s  but  it 
a  subject  pn  which  I  feel  so  deeply,  th^f  I  can 
rdly  keep  within  bounds.^' 
''  You  haye  very  false  views,  Mr.  Arbq^gc.'* 
^You  think  so?  W^i  I  only  express  my 
ru^t  coi^victions.  No  one  is  pior^  ready  to 
ey  the  U^s  —  only  I  cannot  call  myself  a 
mUe,  obedient  subject — ^that  ^  all.^^ 
'^Why,  Charles,  I  had  ^o  idea  ypv^  wer^  so 
ilent,^'  s^4  Lord  Hewisto^ ;  '^  mind  you  don't 
too  far/* 

'^^e  can  hardly  go  fgrtheir/^  i^marked  Sir^ohn, 
le  rejecta  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  Why  a 
iFereign  is  not  ^  creiiture  of  man^s  creation — an 
sf^tec}  chief.  He  has  a  far  higher*  right,  a  right 
It  pQpies  from  God  a^pne,  and  as  such  y(e  r^- 
BCt  ^d  rever^pce  him  1*' 
""Ql^ !  the  JMreDivinoP  butldon't  b^Ueyf  ij)  tbat.'^ 
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"  You  do  not  ?'' 

^'  No;  nor  do  you!  Let  me  only  ask  you  diis: 
which  of  our  kings,  to  whom  you  profess  so  mudi 
loyalty — which  of  them  reigned  by  Right  Divine? 
Was  it  the  Saxons^  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  7— 
By  the  by,  I  think  there  are  some  very  unfounded 
notions  about,  respecting  these  same  Saxons :  we 
hear  them  spoken  of  as  the  real  People  of  Eng- 
land. But  how  can  that  be  ? — ^They  were  certainly 
not  the  original  inhabitants — Saxons  and  Normans 
were  both  foreign  invaders ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
much  prefer  the  Normans,  who  came  boldly  to- 
ward, like  open  foes,  and  conquered  the  country, 
to  the  traitorous  Saxons,  who,  coming  as  friends  to 
assist,  became  tyrants  to  enslave.  Now  whidi  of 
these  reigned  by  Jure  Divino  ? — ^Was  it  Williiin? 
— why  his  very  title  shows  that  he  won  his  king- 
dom by  his  own  right  hand ;  the  Conqueror  sordy 
cannot  claim  the  sacred  privilege  !~->Then  hoir 
can  his  sons  who  only  reigned  through  himK— 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  our  sovereignB. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  crown  has  had  any  peculiir 
property:  it  has  been  won  and  wom^  by  the  soo- 
cessful  soldier — ^the  guilty  murderer — ^the  rebel— 
the  usurper — ^the  profligate — the  cunning,  and  As 
crafty.  The  same  road  which  conducts  to  odMT 
distinctions^  leads  to  the  throne — and  shall  we  esB 
thi$  a  Divine  Creation?    To  you  ^  the  king'a  naaN 
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is  a  tower  of  strength/  With  the  same  devotion 
with  which  you  would  serve  Richard,  while  he  yet 
held  the  magic  sceptre,  would  you  bend  to  Boling- 
broke>  when  he  had  torn  it  from  his  hand !  And 
win  .you  tell  me  that  the  Divine  Right  made 
Henry  king,  and  consigned  his  rival  to  a  prison 
death  ?— Did  it  give  the  crown  to  Richard,  while 
his  brother's  infants  were  murdered  in  their  sleep? 
— Did  it  give  it  to  Stephen  in  despite  of  his  sacred 
promise,  or  to  John  while  the  young  Arthur  lived 
to  claim  it? — ^Why  the  History  of  England  is  full 
of  such  incidents:  and  yet  you  say  our  kings 
were  worthy  of  all  respect  and  reverence/^ 

"You  have  forgotten  one  usurper — William 
III.P'  observed  Sir  John,  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

"You  admit  he  was  a  usurper — ^there  again  we 
di£Fer.  I  do  not  much  admire  William^s  conduct ; 
he  forgot  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  son ;  yet 
if  you  come  to  the  question  of  Divine  Right,  I 
must  say  I  think  him  almost  the  only  sovereign 
who  had  really  such  a  claim,  for  was  he  not  chosen 
by  the  People!  And  ^vox  populiy  vox  Deiy  you 
know/^ 

"  That's  logic,  certainly,*^  cried  Lord  Hewiston. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  it.  Sir  John  V 

"I  really  am  no  judge  of  such  matters,  Mr, 
Arbridge  has  gone  far  beyond  my  depth,  and  his 
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own  too,  I  should  imagine.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
argue  with  him;  indeed^  I  don't  know  how  I 
should^  for  there  is  no  point  to  start  from.  He 
denies  every  thing,  right  or  wrong.  He  boasts  of 
his  treason,  and  goes  to  the  very  verge  of  infi- 
delity. We  will  talk  of  this  another  time,  Mr. 
Allonby — I  trust  you  can  experience  the  pure  and 
holy  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and  feel  proud  to  call 
yourself  a  humble  and  devoted  subject,  to  her 
who  reigns  over  us  by  every  human  law,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  sacred  ordinances  approved 
by  Heaven.  But  we  will  talk  of  it  again — I  have 
no  hopes  of  Mr.  Arbridge.'^ 

^'  Tou  are  afraid  I  shall  contaminate  your  pupil? 
There's  not  much  chance  of  that  I  am  afraid,  eh, 
AUonby  ?" 

''  What  were  you  doing  with  that  mi^  when  I 
came  in  ?''  asked  Sir  John,  not  willing  to  have 
any  further  discussion  with  Arbridge,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  his  political  tyro,  idio  mi^t  as  readily 
adopt  false  ideas  as  true  ones.  ''  What  ia  this  ?" 
he  added,  ^^  a  history  of  Napoleon ;  I  thoogfat 
you  were  studying  Latin  P' 

*'  Yes,  I  was  reading  Livy ;  I  was  looking  at 
the  account  of  Hannibal's  passing  the  Alps^  and 
trying  to  compare  it  with  Napoleoa's.'' 

«'  Do  you  find  any  similarity  in  the  xoutea?'' 
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^^  We  have  9ueh  a  very  slight  account  of  HaiiT 
nibal^  while  every  stisp  of  Napoleon's  passage  19 
marled  QxxtJ^ 

^^  Which  campaign  do  you  allude  to — the  Gra^d 
St.  Bernard  ?'' 

"No; — ^the  first  campaign  in  Italy,  in  *?6. 
Though  it  did  not  call  forth  such  mighty  reso^ces, 
it  Qsrtainly  displayed  wonderful  sagacity  and  fore- 
thought Napolepn  did  not  in  reality  cross 
the  Alps;  he  descended  into  Italy  by  djie  Col 
di  Cadibone,  9  njarro\^  chain  that  connects  them 
with  the  Apennines,  and  then  when  the  glorious 
Italian  jdains  were  first  discovered  to  tb^  gaze  of 
the  eager  soldiers,  he  exclaimjed,  with  all  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  deeds  of  the  ancients,  ^  Han- 
nibal crossed  the  Alps,  but  we  have  itumed  them,' 
and,  perhaps  his  soldiers  thought  theirs  the  more 
glorious  exploit/' 

^  That  early  Italian  campaign,"  observed  Ar- 
bridge,  is  indeed  full  of  interest.  Among  your 
andents  you  will  find  nothing  to  9urpass  it.  The 
vent — vici  of  Ciesar  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  and 
there  is  an  air  of  romance  about  the  whole  that  is 
full  of  charms.  But  no  hero  of  romance  ever 
equalled  that  young  conqueror,  half  soldier,  half 
general,  great  as  both,  dictating  terms  to  capitu- 
lating monarchs,  or  rushing  forward  amid  the 
danger  when  all  shrank  back  in  terror.  TTie  whole 
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histoiy  is  a  combination  of  the  marveUoiis  and 
the  beautiful;  could  it  be  otherwise  with  Italy  for 
a  stage  and  Napoleon  the  actor!  and  then  his 
proclamations — what  poet  ever  surpassed  them,  in 
earnest  eloquence^  in  fine  language,  in  such  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature/' 

^'  I  think/'  rejoined  Allonby,  ^^  among  the 
various  styles  of  eloquence  we  should  enumente 
Napoleon'^s,  it  is  quite  per  se.  Such  brief,  con- 
cise sentiments,  all  to  the  point,  and  yet  clothed 
with  such  glowing  language.  Do  you  admire  Na- 
poleon, Sir  John  ?" 

"  To  a  certain  extent.  I  admire  his  genius, 
though  I  cannot  approve  of  his  conduct.'' 

Arbridge  was  about  to  speak,  but  remained  nlent. 

'^  You  are  right,  Charles,"  said  Lord  Hewiston, 
observing  him;  '^  do  not  reply;  do  not  commence 
a  discussion  upon  that  subject.  Among  his  other 
misfortunes  you  must  know.  Sir  John,  our  friend 
is  a  devoted  Napoleonist." 

^^  I  can  very  well  believe  it.  A  man  who  gives 
up  loyalty  may  well  forget  patriotism.'* 

"  Patriotism  ?" 

''  Certainly ;  patriotism  must  be  forgotten 
when  an  Englishman  thus  regards  a  foreigner— 
the  enemy  of  his  country." 

**  The  enemy  of  his  country !  Oh,  fifity  yean 
ago  you  might  have  talked  of  that;  it  is  all  over 
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now.  And  a  foreigner  ? — ^what  has  that  to  do  with 
it  ?  I  do  not  recognize  such  distinctions  for  men 
of  genius.  They  live  '  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time  'i  and  they  belong  not  to  one  country,  but  to 
the  universe.  English  and  French  may  each 
exult  in  their  little  individual  triumphs ;  but  great 
men  are  not  so  common  that  they  may  be  appro- 
priated by  one  country — ^they  belong  to  mankind, 
on  whose  race  they  reflect  honour — ^their  glory  is 
the  heritage  of  all  the  world.  Then  will  you  tell 
me  an  Englishman  may  not  revere  Napoleon  y^ 

"  Why,  Charles,  are  you  courting  a  discussion 
you  seemed  to  avoid?  Sir  John's  opinions  are 
the  very  antipodes  of  your  own.  We  had  better 
dismiss  all  political  subjects  for  the  present.'' 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Allonby.  "  I  hate 
politics,  and  intend  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  if  I  can  help  it.'' 

*^  I  think  I  can  change  that  determination," 
observed  Arbridge ;  "  and  then  even  Sir  John  will 
thank  me.  Will  you  hear  me  for  a  moment! 
But  fil^t  remember  that  the  term  'politics'  is 
generally  applied  to  public  affairs  and  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  and  that  you,  who  talk  of 
avoiding  them,  are  yourself  a  public  man — one  of 
our  l^slators.  In  all  your  reflections  and  cogi- 
tations— ^your  consulting  of  your  father's  wishes, 
your  own  inclinations,  the  advice  of  your  friends. 
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&C.-— have  you  ever  thought  of  another  party 
greatly  interested  in  your  actions,  and  who  had  a 
paramount  right  to  be  considered  ?^' 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  V^ 

"The  people  of  AUonby! — ^You  look  surprised! 
You  regard  yourself  only  as  the  member  of  your 
father's  borough;  you  forget  you  are  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  Do  you  not  understand 
our  constitution  ?  think  of  it,  and  you  will  com- 
prehend your  own  duty.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons makes  laws,  and  all  the  country  must  obey 
them ;  among  others,  the  people  of  Alloqiby.  If 
the  House  places  a  heavy  tax  upon  bread,  the 
people  of  AUonby  must  pay  it.  But  the  law 
says  this  is  a  free  country;  no  one  ahall  be 
taxed  without  having  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  people  of  AUonby  pay  the  tax :  they  sliaU 
give  an  opinion  about  imposing  it*  Now  how 
is  this  to  be  done?  The  opinions  of  all  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  is  therefore  decided  that  they 
shaU  select  one  individual  to  repneaent  tbem  aU; 
and  in  their  name  to  have  a  voice  in  y^ftVing 
laws  for  them,  and  for  the  whole  country.  Tliey 
choose  Mr.  Charles  AUonby ;  tiiej  know  littk  of 
him,  but  they  take  him  upon  cnedit.  And  how 
does  he  fulfil  their  trust  ?  Does  he  endeavour  to 
promote  their  interest,  and  the  interest  of  At 
whole  people,  for  whom  he  is  oaUed  to  legjsWte  ? 
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Does  he^  though  only  by  one  vote,  endeavour  to 
assist  all  good  measures:  to  repeal  or  resist  all 
bad  ones  ?  Is  his  voice  heard  in  the  senate,  to 
expose  evil,  if  he  cannot  redress  it ;  to  befriend 
the  poor,  if  he  cannot  protect  them  ?  Does  he  do 
this  ?  Not  so.  He  hates  politics,  he  thinks  them 
ba[ieath  him,  he  turns  from  them  with  horror; 
and  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  profitable  study  of 
the  Latin  authors, — preferring  the  reminiscences 
of  the  past  to  the  care  of  the  present ;  the  poets 
of  Rome  to  the  people  of  England.  Is  this  the 
csaae,  Mr.  AllonbyP* 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  this  light  ^' 
^  No,  of  course  not.  But  is  it  right  to  decide 
on  a  question  before  you  have  studied  it  in  all  its 
bearings  ?  and  diat  is  what  I  say  with  regard  to  poli- 
tical opinion.  Do  not  adopt  the  high  Tory  doc- 
trines of  Sir  John;  neither  do  I  ask  you  to  agree 
Willi  my  republican  ideas,  so  alarming  to  our 
friend.  But  I  ask  you  to  turn  from  the  History 
of  Rome  and  study  the  state  of  the  country.  It 
is  surely  more  important ;  you  will  find  it  tenfold 
more  interesting.  Care  not  for  Whigs  or  Tories, 
friends  or  enemies,  but  think  ol  high  principles, 
wid  exert  the  power  vested  in  you  by  the  people, 
for  the  good  of  the  people  alone.  Then  your  con- 
stitutents  will  be  worthily  represented ;  you  will 
find  politics  neither  difficult  nor  disagreeable;  and 
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even  Sir  John  will  be  sataafied.  But  I  dare 
say  you  are  tired  of  hearing  me.  Ill  aay  no 
more.'* 

'^But  you  talk  to  some  purpose/'  exclaimed 
Lord  Hewiston;  ''  don't  you  think  so.  Sir 
John  ?" 

"  I  certainly  give  Mr.  Arbridge  credit  for  Tory 
good  intentions,  only  he  begins  at  the  wrong 
end." 

'^  Shall  we  drink  to  his  better  wisdom  ?^  said 
his  friend,  filling  his  glass. 

^^  I  think  we  must  be  going  now.  Poor  Allonby 
is  quite  weary  of  us." 

"  Not  at  all.     Don't  be  in  a  hurry." 

"  It's  very  well  to  say  so,  my  good  fellow.  I 
know  you  are  wishing  us  gone  all  the  time.  Good 
night,  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  forget 
all  you  have  heard." 

^'Grood  night,"  said  Arbridge.  ^^My  parting 
advice  is,  reflect  on  your  position." 

<'  Good  night  to  you  all,"  said  AUonby,  as  tba 
door  closed  on  his  firiends.  ^'Well,  I  am  not 
very  sorry  to  be  alone."  He  turned  to  the  taU^ 
and  again  took  up  his  Livy ;  but  it  hardly  seemed 
so  interesting  as  before.  He  laid  down  his  book. 
'<  Well,  after  all,  I  hardly  know  what  I  ought  to 
do.  He  is  a  clever  fellow  that  Aibridg^;  he 
thinks  for  himself,    I  like  a  man  wiio  thinks  far 
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himself.  And  why  don^t  you  think  for  yourself, 
Charles  Allonby  ?  that  is  the  question.  Think  for 
yourself  and  for  the  people — the  people  of  Allonby 
— my  constituents !  Well  I  never  thought  of  them 
before*  I  must  speak  to  Arbridge  again.  Pm 
^aJraii  1  am  rather  in  the  douds.'' 
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Qae  je  sens  de  rades  combats ! 

Contre  mon  propre  honnenr  mon  amonr  s*intenne: 

L'an  m'anime  le  coeur,  Tantre  retient  mon  bras, 

Reduit  an  tiiste  choix  on  de  trahir  ma  flamme, 

Ou  de  virre  en  infame, 

Des  deux  cotes  mon  mal  est  infini, 

•  •  •  • 

Allons  ma  bras !  sou^-ons  da  moins  Thonnear  / 

Si  apres  tout  il  hut  perdre  Chimene! 

CORHSILLE. 

While  the  Alsingers  were  at  the  opera,  Evelyn 
retired  to  her  chamber  to  write  her  usual  oompo- 
sition.  This  was  now  a  very  painful  task :  it  had 
once  been  a  pleasure,  but  all  was  changed.  With 
what  feelings  of  horror  had  she  first  taken  up  her 
pen  after  the  terrible  discovery  of  his  sentiments. 
Ah,  she  thought,  I  am  doing  what  he  hates.  He 
despises  an  authoress;  and  why  should  I  be  one? 
But  after  a  while  she  controlled  these  feelings, 
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and  now  she  wrote  freely,  though  with  a  sad 
heart.  This  evening  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  the 
pasty  and  on  the  sorrow  she  had  witnessed  in  hia 
countenance ;  and  while  she  thought,  the  tears  fett 
on  her  paper.  She  heard  the  opera  party  return, 
and  she  was  glad  she  had  escaped  them. 

The  Alsii^ers  were  entirely  alone:  they  had 
parted  with  all  dieir  friends,  and  Violet  had  no 
society  but  her  parents — a  very  rare  occurrence. 
She  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  declared  she 
was  quite  fatigued. 

^  So  am  I,^^  observed  her  mother  5  **  yet  it  has 
been  a  pleasant  evening.  What  an  agreeable  man 
Lord  Norford  is.  You  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice.^' 

^'  Has  she  decided,  then?''  asked  Sir  Stephen. 

^^  I  hope  so,''  said  Lady  Alsinger.  ^^  Is  it  not 
so,  Violet  V 

^^  Oh,  not  exactly.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  yet." 

**  Then  I  hope  you  will  directly,  my  dear. 
What  can  you  wish  ?  He  will  be  a  duke ;  has 
burge  property  and  great  fortune,  and  is  the  most 
handsome  and  agreeable  man  in  London.  Not 
made  up  your  mind !  How  can  you  be  so 
absurd  ?" 

'^Tou  have  not  finally  settled  with  Mr.  Ar- 
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bridged  said  Sir  Stephen.  ^^You  had  better 
dismiss  him.  He  is  violent  against  the  GrOYem- 
ment  —  a  downright  opponent.  1  told  yoa  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  you  could  turn  him  round 
a  little,  but  you  see  if  s  impossible.  Tou  had 
better  dismiss  him.'^ 

"  What  is  impossible  V^  asked  Violet. 

''  Oh !  I  do  not  doubt  you  have  great  power, 
but  you  see  nothing  can  turn  Arbridge. 
you  have  failed.'* 

^^  I  never  fail  !'*  exclaimed  the  haughty  beauty. 
^^  What  can  you  mean  ?  There  is  no  one  more 
submissive  than  Charles  Arbridge.  I  do  nof^ 
know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  turning  round. 
Do  you  want  him  to  vote  with  the  Government  ? 
I  have  only  to  ask  him.  He  was  ready  to  jokn 
you  with  that  Factory  Bill^  oidy  I  did  not  press 
it,  and  it's  over  now.'' 

^'Not  at  all;  it  comes  on  again  next  weeL 
We  are  sure  of  a  majority,  but  the  larger  the 
better.  There  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  try  your 
power — ^try  !•' 

^'  Try,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Violet,  rather  sud- 
denly. 

^'  I  do  not  doubt  your  power,  my  love.  Few 
could  refuse  when  you  asked  a  favour.^' 

**  I  hope  she  does  not  think  of  such  a  things" 
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said  Lady  Alsinger.  '^  It  is  for  you  to  command 
now,  Violet.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  ask  a 
favour  when  you  are  married/' 

^  Is  that  a  hint  for  me  ?''  asked  Sir  Stephen, 
smiling.  **Well,  Violet,  I  see  you  have  great 
confidence.'^ 

*'  I  see  you  do  not  believe  me,  papa ;  but  time 
will  prove.    I  am  really  very  tired ;  good  night.'' 

Her  parents  remained  for  some  time  discours- 
ing about  her  future  prospects,  but  Violefs 
thoughts  were  differently  employed.  She  thought 
not  of  her  mother's  advice,  of  Lord  Norford,  of 
her  brilliant  position.  No ;  she  was  thinking  of 
him  she  was  told  to  dismiss.  She  was  thinking 
of  Arbridge — but  not  with  love.  She  remembered 
the  slight  he  had  once  offered  her,  but  now  he 
was  the  most  submissive  of  slaves.  Here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  to  try  her  power  —  to  prove 
whether  he  were  really  vanquished.  Tes!  her 
father  should  admit  that  she  was  all  paramount. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  while  conversing 
with  Arbridge,  she  observed— 

"  I  thought  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  over, 
but  papa  says  it  is  coming  on  again  next  week. 
He  says  the  Government  will  have  a  large  ma- 
jority." 

^They  will  have  a  majority,  I  am  afraid,  but 
not  a  large  one." 
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"  Toa  are  a£tBid !  Bat  you  kmnr  you  aie  in& 
them." 

With  Lord  Ashley :' 

No — with  the  Government.    You  know  yoa 
promised  me  last  time  you  would  vote  with  us." 

"  With  you !  I  do  vote  in  your  cause — ^in  tk 
cause  of  youth  and  beauty.  The  poor  iactoiy 
girls  are  women^  you  know,  Violet,  and  qui  I 
hesitate  to  help  them  ?'^ 

^^That  is  very  romantic,  and  very  chivalron^ 
but  papa  assures  me,  the  Government  are  the 
most  humane.  This  is  only  brought  forwiid 
through  factious  opposition.'' 

^^  Factious  opposition !  what,  £rom  Lord  Aib- 
ley  ?'' 

^^Oh!  I  don't  want  to  talk  politics^  onlyie* 
member  you  vote  with  the  Government.  It  en 
make  no  difference  to  the  cause." 

^'  Very  little ;  but  it  would  make  great  dififf- 
ence  to  me.  I  don't  like  such  a  things  evm  ii 
jest." 

^^Jest! — I  am  quite  in  eameBt.  But  it  dMi 
not  matter  to-day — weHl  change  the  ambjaet  if  yon 
like." 

'^Nay,  speak  on  what  aobject  yon rplflMs^ <all 
you  say  is  music." 

»  Ah  1  ifa  very  well  to  tarn  it  off  with  a 
pliment;  but  yoa  aiaifl  agree  with  ma/' 
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^^  Bttt  I  always  do.  It  is  you  that  are  cruel — 
you  will  not  agree  with  me.'^ 

"  On  what  subject  ?^^ 

^^  The  one  nearest  my  heart'' 

"Oh !  that  all  depends  on  yourself — we  will 
speak  of  it  next  week.'' 

And  thus  ended  the  conversation.  Violet  often 
alluded  to  the  subject^  and  Arbridge  only  answered 
by  a  smile  or  a  compliment,  and  she  felt  cert&in 
of  success. 

The  eventful  day  arrived— Friday,  the  10th  rf 
May.  In  the  evening  Arbridge  paid  his  usual 
visit. 

**  A  week  has  passed,  fair  Violet— will  you  hear 
me  now  ?" 

*'Wait  till  to-morrow-**3rou  have  not  voted 
yet" 

** Again  the  votes!  I  thought  you  were  no 
politician  ?" 

^  No  more  I  am.  I  ask  this  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  thing,  but  to  see  if  I  have  any  influence  with 
y6u." 

**  Any  influence,  Violet ?-*can  you  doiibt  it?— 
you  rule  my  life." 

*  You  have  often  said  so— I  am  going  to  prove 
it  now.^' 

^  What,  by  this  vote-— you  cannot  mean  it  ?" 

•"Indeed  I  can,  as  yx)u  will  see." 
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^^  My  dearest  love,  you  ask  what  is  impossibk. 
I  am  pledged  to  the  cause, — I  have  already  voted 
I  cannot  change,  I  cannot  violate  my  honour,  mr 
consistency.  And  I  have  a  stronger  reason:  I 
believe — I  firmly  believe  Lord  Ashley  to  be  right 
Would  you  have  me  do  what  I  feel  to  be  wrong  ?* 

^^  You  may  do  as  you  please^  it  can  make  littk 
difference  to  me.  I  only  wished  to  try  you,  and 
I  find  you  wanting.  Your  love  must  be  very 
strong  certainly^  if  it  is  so  impossible  to  do  as  I 
wish.  It  is  very  well  to  make  fine  speeches,  I 
know  how  to  believe  them.     I  do  not  ask  voa  to 

0 

do  wrong — it^s  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  if 
your  opinions  are  stronger  than  my  Avishes,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.'' 

"  What  would  you  have,  Violet  ?'' 

"  Do  what  I  ask  you.'' 

^^  It  is  impossible!  You  can  understand  how  ^ 
am  situated^  will  you  not  believe  me?" 

'^  I  was  disposed  to  believe  you,  when  yon  sd^ 
you  loved  me — ^now  I  doubt  it." 

"You  doubt  it?— WTiat  have  I  done?— No^ 
love  you  ?  Ah !  you  know  too  well  my  heart  v^ 
all  your  own.  Every  thought  is  inspired  by  you^ 
— I  have  no  wish  but  for  your  happiness.  Not^ 
love  you! — you^  whose  image  sheds  a  nulianoe^ 
over  my  soul,  whose  presence  fiUs  me  widi^ 
ecstasy.    When  I  am  from  you,  when  you 
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gay  and  smiling  upon  others^  I  think  of  you 
and  you  only.  In  solitude  you  are  my  cherished 
companion;  in  the  busy  crowd  I  turn  away  and 
foi^t  all  but  your  memory.  Not  love  you! 
Violet^  sweetest  and  dearest^  believe  me^  my  heart 
will  cease  to  beat  before  it  cease  to  love.  Can 
you  doubt  me?  Ask  me  something  not  at  variance 
with  my  duty.    Ask,  Violet, — try  me  again.*' 

^^I  have  asked,  I  am  answered.  It  is  well  to 
talk  of  duty  and  consistency,  it  sounds  very  well^ 
bat  you  know  it  means  nothing.  There  is  no 
harm  in  changing;  othei*s  do  so;  the  strongest 
opponents  have  come  round,  papa  says;  and 
what  others  do,  you  can  do.'* 

^^  Such  men  are  no  guides  for  me !  I  would  die 
to  serve  you — ^to  please  you,  Violet,  so  help  me 
Heaven;  but  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  do  anything 
against  my  honour.  I  will  do  nothing  I  believe 
wrong.  If  I  did,  you  could  not  love  me.  I 
should  not  be  worthy  of  you,  Violet.*' 

*^Very  well;  there  is  nothing  more  to  say/* 
replied  Violet,  who  began  to  fear  her  father  would 
be  ri^t  —  she  should  fail  after  all.  She  tried 
another  argument. 

^^  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  say  good  even- 
ing; you  can  please  yourself.  But,  remember 
this,— I  will  only  love  where  I  am  loved.  You 
tty  yoa  love  me ;  I  ask  a  proof.    Every  one  can 
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make  fine  speeches  and  protestations ;  I  care  n 
for  them.  I  require  a  proof;  grant  it,  and/'  & 
added,  in  a  softer  tone,  '*  to-morrow  you  mi 
speak  to  Sir  Stephen;  you  shall  wait  no  longer,' 

He  started  up. 

'*  To  -  morrow !      Why  not    to-day  ?      Viole* 
dearest ^* 

**  Hush,  I  have  not  done.  Refuse  mv  wish^^  *es 
and  we  never  meet  or  speak  again,  except  i^^  as 
casual  acquaintances.'' 

**' Casual  acquaintances!  Violet,  you  cannc^^  ^ 
mean  it ! " 

^'I  do,  indeed.  Now  farewell  till  to-morrow^'^^^j 
or — for  ever."     And  she  was  gone. 

"Farewell  for  ever!"   exclaimed  Arbridge  t- 
himself,  '^impossible, — she  could  not  mean  it,' 
he  added,   pacing  the    room    with   hasty 
trying  to  silence  his  uneasy  thoughts.     '*  She  v^^  -^ 
surely  jesting;  she  does  it  to  try  my  principles'^ 
not  my  love.     To-morrow  she  will  own  it  all,  am 
smile  at  my  doubts.     Yet,  after  all,  should  she^^^ 
mean  it  ? — ^we!l  then  I  must  implore  her  pardon,  an 
she  will  forgive  me.     But  if  she  be  really  angry  ? 
What  can  she  know  of  politics  ?     Vote  with  th< 

Government ! — ^impossible.     I  could  not,  I  would - 

not  do  that  for  even  her  love  tenfold.     Shall  I  stay- 
away?— do  nothing?     I  wiU  not  be  dishonoor- 
able — shall  I  be  only  a  coward  ? — truly  I  should 
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not  be  worthy  of  her ;  she  would  be  the  first  to 
blame  me?  One  thing  is  certain,  my  duty  is 
clear;  I  must  perform  that,  and  she  will  only 
lore  me  the  better  for  it/' 

With  these  thoughts  he  hurried  to  the  House^ 
to  witness  the  last  act  of  the  eventful  drama. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Let  the  world  run  upon  its  own  sure  wheel — 
Ye  check  its  progress  if  ye  pause  to  fed. 
Art  thou  sincere,  poor  Lazarus  to  aid? 
Then  help  plump  Dives  to  expand  his  trade : 
He  hest  the  doctrines  Christ  bequeathed  fulfils^ 
Who  slays  most  childreny  and  employs  meet  mills! 
SOy  o'er  the  crushed  the  social  car  proceeds. 

NBW  TIXON. 

Sir  James  Graham^s  New  Factory  Bill  ha^ 
now  come  to  the  third  reading;  but  before  ir 
passed  that  stage.  Lord  Ashley  made  ano 
impressive  appeal  in  favour  of  his  Ten 
BiU. 


d 
5t 
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He  was  now  certain  of  defeat,  yet  he  spo 
with  the  full  confidence  of  ultimate  victory, 
has  often  been  his  to  toil  on  for  weary  years  oj 
difficulty  and  disappointment,  yet  he  has  always 
conquered  at  last ;  and  knowing  this  measure  to 
be  really  good  and  beneficial,  he  felt  sore  of  a  like 
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success,  though  perhaps  at  a  distant  day.  Ar- 
bridge  listened  with  earnest  attention  and  a  sor- 
rowful heart,  while  the  noble  Lord  again  reca- 
pitulated the  facts  of  the  case,  and  told  how,  after 
three  distinct  decisions,  the  House  was  about  to 
give  up  the  measure,  not  from  any  new  argu- 
ments urged  against  it,  but  solely  to  please  the 
Ministers. 

^^  Was  it  come  to  this,  that  great  questions  were 
no  longer  to  be  tried  upon  their  merits,  but  regulated 
by  the  will  and  fancy  of  the  Government  ?  It  was 
possible,  nay,  he  feared  he  might  say,  it  was  pro- 
bable, that  Ministers  would  carry  the  day,  but  how 
long  would  that  victory  last  ?  If  they  wished  their 
victory  to  be  lasting  they  must  put  into  operation 
those  sentiments  which  were  founded  upon  hu- 
manity and  justice.  They  could  not  extinguish 
die  feeUng  of  sympathy  which  was  so  imiversally 
prevalent  for  these  suffering  creatures.^^  He  con- 
duded  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  despair,  ^^  he 
felt  convinced  the  object  for  which  he  was  con- 
tending must  eventually  triimiph,  and  that  he  had 
Ht  sudi  a  candle  in  England  as  could  never  be  put 
out.'^ 

Sir  James  Graham  of  course  replied,  other 
speakers  followed,  and  the  division  was  postponed 
till  the  Monday  following. 

Daring  the  interval  Arbridge  frequently  saw 
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Violet,  but  she  never  alluded  to  the  subject,  till  on 
the  Monday  evening  when  he  took  leave  of  her; 
she  observed,  ^^  I  must  now  repeat  what  I  said  on 
Friday ;  farewell,  till  to-morrow,  or  for  ever." 

**  Is  it  possible  you  still  persist  ?" 

"  Most  certainly.    Are  you  still  doubtful  ?^ 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  jest.^* 

**  You  will  iind  I  am  in  earnest,  so  be  reason- 
able— adieu." 

Arbridge  withdrew  dispirited  and  perplexed,--- 
was  she  really  in  earnest  then  ?     He  hardly  kne^ 
what  to  think.    One  thing  was  certain,  he  muS^- 
go  to  the  House  and  do  his  duty,  be  the  conse^ 
quencos  what    they  might — and    he    could  na**^ 
tliink  they  would  be  very  severe.     He  judged  he^ 
by  himself — ^lie  loved  so  truly,  so  fervently,  sc^ 
entirely,  that  he  could  not  doubt  her  affection^*^ 
Yet  he  strove  in  vain  to  listen  to  the  debate  with^ 
his  wonted  attention— his  heart  was  troubled — ^he 
was  oppressed  by  gloomy  forebodings.    And  they 
divided — ^majority  against  the  Ten  Hours,  138 ! 

And  was  it  possible,  after  three  victorious  divi- 
sions, could  it  be  lost  by  a  mqority  like  that  ? 
The  numbers  were  announced  amid  cheers,  and 
shouts,  and  laughter — Slaughter! — ^Yes,  they  re- 
joiced in  the  triumph  of  the  Government ;  they 
laughed  at  the  futile  hopes  of  the  poor  I  and  their 
mirth  formed  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  tean 
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sighs  of  womeri^  now  even  more  sorrowful 

before — the  cup  of  joy  was  dashed  from 

prepared  to  taste  it — the  added  agonies  of 

)e  deferred  ^^  were  now  to  make  their  **  hearts 

le  golden  charmer  folded  her  wings  and 
ped^  while  sorrow  again  reigned  supreme* 
low  deep  murmur  of  anguish  and  wailing, 
stifled,  yet  bitter  and  deep,  formed  a  meet 
,  to  the  cheers  and  laughter  of  the  great  and 
rful,  who  thus  hailed  the  glorious  consum- 
)n  of  their  wishes.     And  yet, 

^  One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas. 
And  more  true  joy '' 

•rd  Ashley  must  have  felt,  even  in  that  hour 
feat,  than  the  Minister  who  had  gained  a  vie- 
over  the  poor,  even  with  '*  a  senate  at  his 
J^  Arbridge  was  glad  to  ^be  in  the  pure  air. 
7B&  weary  of  the  world — its  selfishness  ap- 
d  him.  His  heart  was  chilled.  It  is  bitter 
politician  to  lose  a  measure  in  which  he  is 
ested — it  is  far  more  terrible  to  lose  a  cause 
lich  the  happiness  of  thousands  is  involved, 
tad  expected  defeat,  but  not  that  overwhelm- 
lajority.  Those  cheers  yet  sounded  harshly 
s  ears.  Now  he  would  have  been  happy  to 
\  the  side  of  Violet,  and  find  a  solace  in  her 
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affection — but  that  wight  mat  be.    And  jet  the 
dav  would  come  when  she  would  be  his  constant 

m 

companion — ^when  she  would  sympathize  with  and 

banish  all  his  sorrows.     Now  the  forms  of  sodftr 

• 

restrained  her ;  but  when  sha  was  his  wife  he  should 
find  her  gentle  voice  ever  ready  to  console  him^ 
her  sweet  smile  to  encourage  and  to  cheer ;  and 
in  these  blissful  thoughts  of  love  and  happiness 
his  troubles  were  forgotten ; — the  present  gloved 
bright  with  a  reflected  ray  of  the  glories  of  the 
approaching  futxire ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Sweet  is  reyenge— especially  to  women. 

BTBOM. 

Violet  had  informed  Evelyn  of  her  intention 
of  testing  the  strength  of  her  lover's  devotion^  and 
Evelyn  heard  her  with  alarm.  She  trembled  for 
the  issue.  Surely  he  would  be  firm^  and  yet  it 
was  a  fearful  trial.  With  aU  her  love  of  principle 
she  knew  she  would  have  failed.  She  would  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  wishes;  and  yet 
she  tn^ted  he  would  be  firm,  and  Violet  would 
surely  pardon  him. 

The  morning  after  the  eventful  day,  Violet  and 
Evelyn  were  seated  in  the  boudoir,  when  the  ser- 
vant announced  ^^  Mr.  Arbridge  is  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"Mr.  Arbridge!**  exclaimed  Violet;  "tell 
him ** 

Evelyn   read  her  anger  in  her  countenance. 

L  3 
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Mus:  ie  re^^clve  a  repriroand  ircszn  &  ^cmzit.    Sae 


-  LcT  zie  iske  yo^^  message  r* 
^  Perlar.s  ::  will  be  ss  welL 


Miss  Siaut  vO 


-  W.11  x:iT.:*  see  Lin.  Vioks '-^ 

m 

•^  See  '--— -  I  -Brill  r.ever  see  iizi  i^&bi  if  I 
hr ly  ::-  I  :.  li  lin  >:■  be:oi>e,  I  woi-ier  be  lenl^^res 
:,:  ^:zif.  -V>i  1.^:  if  ils  visrr  is  ii^ie^ded  for  Sr 
Stc'  ^cz.  :r  Liiv  .Vlsiz^rr.  :r  vo^irseif.     It  ca^noi 

-  Cii-i-  ir-ZTiiir.iar.ce  . 
-I>.-':  :ei5e  zie.  Evelvn:  mv  zaind  is 


••I  c?  r-::  -sri^r.  :.:■  tease  ro::.  Violet:  bm-  be- 
l:eTe  =:je.  v.-~  trife  -rhh  oce  who  loves  vou  deuir. 
N*v,  b<ir  me  o-:.  I  Live  vmtcbed  lU  roar  id- 
nireT^  -srlth  ciTti-est  inentioc-  I  am  petsmded 
ti.:^  ze  ::I:ze  Ijt*?  y:-::  trilT.  yocr  rejectioo  wiD 
zsake  r.izi  ziisenble  indeed.  Oh  !  could  txki  hajt 
stf^r.  t >.e  ar.^rd<ii.  he  sc;v>Te  in  Tain  to  conoeily  vfaSe 
Tvxi  c>:r.Ter§<c  so  intizAtelr  vhb  Lord  Xocfixd. 
luo^ic.  Vklec.  he  is  only  bappy  when  you  anik 
ca  his:.  He  Loves  yoa  vitb  all  his  heart.*' 
-  Htf  he  =uice  y^:i  his  coo&dant :"' 
**  Chi     the    coDtrarr.    voa    knov    he    natdx 
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speaks  to  me ;  his  thoughts  are  all  engrossed  in 
Violet.  But  I  have  watched  him^  and  I  have 
watched  you^  and  the  gay  flatterers  who  surround 
you.  Oh,  believe  what  I  say — ^am  I  not  your 
friend — the  companion  of  your  childhood?  ^r- 
nestly  do  I  desire  your  happiness,  and  I  am  also 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Arbridge;  true  love  is 
always  interesting  you  know.  Oh,  Violet,  let  me 
bear  a  friendly  message  V' 

^'  Indeed  I  will  not.  I  told  him  my  determina- 
tion, and  you  have  only  to  ratify  it — go." 

''  But,  Violet—" 

**  Nay,  say  no  more,  it  is  useless." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Evelyn  descended  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  about  to  inflict  pain, 
bitter  pain,  on  one  she  would  have  died  to  please. 
It  was  a  cruel  task,  yet  she  knew  she  could  per- 
form it  more  tenderly  than  another,  and  for  his 
sake  she  undertook  what  it  was  agony  for  her  to 
fulfil.  She  resolved  to  inspire  him  with  hope,  for 
she  felt  confident  Violet  must  relent.  As  she 
entered  the  drawing-room  Charles  sprang  hastily 
forward,  then  paused  evidently  much  disappointed 
— ^he  expected  another. 

*^  You  thought  it  was  Violet,  Mr.  Arbridge,  but 
you  know  she  is  self-willed ;  she  thinks  you  must 
have  called  to  see  some  one  else ;  she  says  that 
you  could  not  have  expected  to  see  her." 
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"  Is  it  possible — is  she  in  earnest  ?*' 

*^  She  is  indeed,  but  I  trust  she  will  give  ynq^^ 
be  assured  my  endeavours  shall  be  unceasing; 
not  despair/' 

^^  Despair !  is  it  come  to  this  ?    I  never 
-^I  thought  she  was  in  jesf 

^^  Shall   I   tell  her  so  ?  shall  I  say  you  umAcf 
have  acted  differently  had  you  known  P' 

"  Not  at  all — no,  I  should  have  done  my  do^ 
at  whatever  cost.  But  surely  Violet  cannot  be  so 
relentless — what  would  she  have  ? — any  thing  in 
honour  I  would  have  done,  no  matter  the  sacri- 
fice.    She  does  not  love  me  ?*' 

"  Do  not  judge  her  hastily.  Remember  she 
fulfils  her  father's  lessons;  she  thinks  nothing 
of  political  consistency.  She  only  looks  on  thi* 
as  a  refusal  on  your  part  to  oblige  her.'' 

"  Can  she  not  understand — will  you  tell  her,  or 
rather  let  me  speak  to  her— -let  me  see  her  for* 
moment  ?" 

"  Not  to-day ;  she  is  peremptory.  But  cofl^* 
again,  come  frequently ;  she  will  see  you  at  la^) 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  tell  her  all  you  have  sail)' 

^^Tell  her,  whatever  she  thinks,  not  to  doubt  tP^ 
love.    I  never  loved  but  her — I  never  can  love  b^ 
her — I  cannot  live  without  her;  she  is  myli^^ 
my  hope — ^yet  it  is  useless,  I  have  told  her 
this,  and  she  does  not  believe  me,'' 
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^^  Leave  it  to  me,  I  will  do  my  best/^  She 
extended  her  hand,  he  pressed  it  warmly. 

'^  Heaven  bless  you '/'  he  cried ;  ^^  be  my 
friend/' 

He  h\irried  away,  and  Evelyn  sank,  half  faint- 
ing, in  a  chair.  "  Be  my  friend  \"  The  words 
resounded  in  her  heart;  her  hand  yet  burned  from 
his  touch.  Now  had  she  reached  her  highest  am- 
bition :  he  had  chosen  her  for  his  friend.  Never 
had  she  loved  him  so  dearly,  yet  never  been  so 
anxious  for  his  union  with  Violet.  He  loved  her : 
he  could  not  be  happy  without  her ;  and  all  she 
desired  was  his  happiness.  It  was  her  most  fer- 
vent prayer.  She  related  this  scene  to  her  friend; 
she  added  her  own  earnest  representations,  but  in 
vain*  Violet's  pride  was  wounded,  and  pride 
guarded  all  the  avenues  to  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Every  feeliDg  Imth  been  sliaken. 
Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow. 

Bows  to  thee— by  thee  forsaken. 
Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now ! 

BTRON. 

Lord  Norford  was  now  constantly  with  th^^ 
Alsingers.  He  saw  his  advantage^  and^  like 
skilful  general,  pressed  eagerly  forward.  In  a>^ 
week  Violet  thought  little  of  Arbridge.  Pride 
and  vanity  were  in  her  heart  stronger  than  love; 
and  if  she  had  ever  felt  such  a  sentiment  for  him, 
it  perished  the  moment  she  found  him  billing  to 
tliwart  her  wishes.  She  was  also  flattered  by  the 
earnest  devotion  of  the  young  Marquis,  who^ 
courted  and  admired  by  all,  seemed  to  think  of 
Iter  alone.  Evelyn's  constant  entreaties  were  dis- 
regarded. The  future  Duchess  turned  away  in  dis- 
dain, and  truly  did  Evelyn  suffer  during  that  trying 
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week.  She  saw  his  happiness^  in  which  her  own 
was  all  involved — that  happiness  for  which  she 
had  sacrificed  her  most  cherished  feelings— she 
saw  it  on  the  point  of  being  wrecked  for  ever ; 
and  with  aU  her  power  she  strove  to  avert  such  a 
calamity.  No  thought  of  selfishness  mingled  with 
her  fears :  it  never  once  crossed  her  fancy  that^  if 
forsaken  by  Violet^  he  might  perhaps  turn  to  her. 
She  felt  that  his  love  was  like  her  own^  undying 
and  unchanging ;  the  same  in  joy,  in  sorrow,  or 
even  in  disdain. 

Arbridge  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that 
Yiolet  shoiild  be  thus  severe  for  such  a  trifle.  He 
sought  her  repeatedly,  but  in  vain;  and  hope 
gradually  died  within  him.  He  heard  continual 
reports  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Norford,  which 
filled  him  with  alarm,  though  he  would  not  believe 
them.  Still  he  could  not  overcome  his  terrible 
forebodings.  He  resolved  to  see  her — to  see  her 
once  again — be  the  risk  what  it  might.  As  usual, 
he  was  denied.  He  then  asked  for  Miss  Stuart. 
Evelyn  received  him,  but  no  longer  with  hope. 
She  suffered  acutely  in  being  thus  compelled,  to 
confirm  his  apprehensions,  and  inflict  such  bitter 
anguish.  She  strove  to  soften  what  she  could  not 
prevent;  she  endeavoured  to  console,  while  she 
afflicted.     But  in  vain. 

*^  I  cannot,  I  will  not  bear  it  longer !''  he  ex- 
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claimed,  passionately.    "  I  must  see  her^  only  for 
one  moment ;  ask  her — implore  her/' 

Evelyn  hastened  to  her  friend.  Violet  was  re- 
clining on  a  sofa  in  her  boudoir,  negligently  ar- 
ranging some  beautiful  flowers.  She  looked  up 
when  Evelyn  entered. 

^^  Is  he  gone  r^'  she  asked,  carelessly. 

*-  He  is  not  gone,  Violet.     He  implores  you  to 
see  him,  if  only  for  an  instant." 

'^  How  very  tiresome  he  is.     Will  he  never  b^ 
satisfied  ?" 

"  Not  till  he  sees  you." 

'^  Oh,  I  cannot  see  him.     It  is  quite  absurd, 
expect  Lord  Norford  directly.     Send  him  up  th( 
moment    he    comes.      Are    not   these    beautifii— — ^ 
flowers  ?     He  sent  them  this  morning/' 

^^  You  will  not  see  Mr.  Arbridge  ?'* 

^^No,  I  will  not.     Tell  him  so,  once  for  all 
Why  should  I  see  him  ?— only  to  take  a 
farewell.    Tell  him  I  wish  him  to  be  happy :  thaP' 
will  be  quite  sufficient.^' 

"You  wish  him  to  be  happy,  Violet!  —  yoi:-^"*'^ 
will  break  his  heart.    You  know  how  he  love^ 
you." 

"  He  said  so,  and  I  tried  him.     I  gave  him 
opportunity  of  proving  his  love.     He  cannot  ex. 
pect  me  to  believe  him  again." 

«  But,  Violet 


• 
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^'  I  will  hear  no  more.  Pray  don't  tease  me. 
Is  ihat  Lord  Norford  ?    Tell  him  to  come  up/' 

Evelyn  departed  with  a  heavy  heart;  what 
could  she  say?  how  could  she  tell  him  ?  Her  tears 
fell  hat:  she  paused  before  the  door — she  had  not 
comBge  to  enter.  Suddenly  she  started  —  she 
heard  voices — angry  voices.  She  half-opened  the 
door;  her  worst  fears  were  realized.  Lord  Norford 
had  entered  during  her  absence ;  they  were  speak- 
ing with  great  animation.  In  an  instant  she  saw 
it  all — she  dreaded  the  worst ;  she  trembled  with 
horror — ^they  would  fight;  he  would  be  killed! 
She  must  'prevent  it — ^yet  what  to  do  ?  She  en- 
tered— she  called  Lord  Norford ;  he  turned^  and 
approached  her. 

^  Violet  wishes  to  see  you/'  she  almost  whis* 
peredy^ immediately;  in  the  boudoir.  60  at  onoe^ 
«he  will  not  wait." 

Evelyn  hoped  he  would  depart  in  silence ;  but 
she  was  disappointed.  With  a  scornful  smile  he 
turned  towards  his  rival— 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Arbridge ;  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  at  present.  I  cannot  keep  Miss  Alsinger 
waiting."  And  bowing  ceremoniously,  he  left  the 
room. 

Evelyn  hurriedly  addressed  Arbridge : 

'^  I  have  sent  Lord  Norford  away,  in  order  to 
speak  to  you  again:  my  efforts  are  useless,  she 
win  not  see  you !" 
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alone — ^alone  in  the  solitude  of  despair.  And 
what  were  her  feelings  when  she  saw  him  thus  ? 
Had  a  sword  pierced  her  heart,  her  anguish  had 
not  been  more  acute :  she  clasped  her  hands  in 
agony — she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven. 

^^  Oh,  God  of  mercy,  help  him  V^  she  exclaimed. 
She  could  bear  it  no  longer:  hastily  she  ap- 
proached him. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Arbridge,  is  it  thus — is  it  thus— a 
man  should  suffer  ?'' 
He  looked  up,  he  understood  her  not. 
^^  Oh,  do  not  give  way  thus ;  be  yourself,  Mr. 
Arbridge.    Be  calm,  I  implore  you  V' 

He  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  himself— to ' 
recover  his  self-possesion. 

In  a  more  composed  manner  he  asked,  ^^  Do 
you  think  she  loves  him  ?'^ 

^*  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell.  I  thought  she  loved 
you.'' 

^' And  I  thought  so — I  thought  so.  I  was  sure 
of  it — I  felt  it.  And  I  loved  her,  oh  how  I  loved 
her!''  he  continued  pacing  the  room,  and  speak- 
ing to  himself,  "  She  was  the  idol  of  my  soul — 
my  life — my  hope — my  happiness.  And  what  is 
the  world  without  her? — a  dreary  barren  waste. 
And  I  never  dreamed  of  this ! — I  was  happy — I  was 
in  Heaven — and  now !  Oh  !  Violet,  Violet,  you 
never  knew  me — never  knew  the  depth  of  my 
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passion — the  devotion  of  my  soul ;  or  sorelf  yot 
had  not  used  me  thus.  Yoa  raised  me  to 
Heaven,  only  to  plunge  me  to  Hell — to  madneai! 
I  cannot — I  will  not  bear  it :  and  what  can  I  do? 
Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  die !'' 

"  Mr.  Arbridge  ?'  cried  Evelyn.  **  Will  yoa 
not  hear  me  ?  Wait  a  few  minutes,  and  you  shall 
see  Violet.  You  shall  see  her!  Will  yon  be 
calmP' 

^^Calm!^^  exclaimed  Arbridge,  r^arding  her  in 
surprise — so  entirely  had  he  foigotten  he  was 
not  alone. 

^^Hear  me!"  she  continued,  ^^siqipose  Lord 
Norford  is  your  rival — ^you  may  be  more  worthy 
of  regard ;  but  remember  Violet  knows  nothing  of 
political  distinction.  Lord  Norford  is  ridi  and 
powerful — ^he  can  o£fer  a  ducal  coronet.  Bemem* 
ber  her  education — such  things  are  valuable  to 
her.'* 

'^  No,  no ;  she  is  above  such  thoughta.  SBm 
loves  him!'* 

^^  Were  Lord  Norford  rejected^  he  might  indeed 
be  pitied:  if  he  loves  her  he  can  find  no  resourae^ 
no  consolation.  But  you  are  different ;  you  have 
your  parliamentary  duties — ^you  have  talenti^  and 
eloquence,  and  energy,  and  the  pow«r  of  dma^ 
good.    You  can  forget  all  in  public  affidn.^ 

^Public  affidrsl  what  are  auch -duogB  to  me 7 
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Miss  Stuart,  pardon  me — you  do  not  know  what 
love  is,  or  you  could  not  talk  thus.  I  would  give 
all — station  and  talents,  and  genius  and  glory — 
all,  all,  everything-— even  the  power  of  doing  good 
— >to  win  her  love.  But  it  is  vain !  all  vain !  My 
love  is  rejected,  my  hopes  are  all  withered, — and 
I— I '' 

"You  shall  see  Violet,''  interrupted  Evelyn; 
"  I  will  bring  her — ^you  shall  speak  with  her.  She 
cannot  resist  you;  I  will  bring  her — only  be 
cahn!'' 

"  You  will  bring  her  ?     Will  she  come  V^ 

^^Yes,  yes,  she  shall  come — she  must  come. 
She  shall  hear  you.'' 

*^Then  she  will  forgive  me — she  must  forgive 
me!  Oh,  bring  her!"  His  countenance  was 
suddenly  lighted  up  with  hope — ^he  was  again 
certain  of  success. 

Evelyn  doubted  much,  yet  surely  she  thought 
Violet  would  not  be  insensible  to  his  emotion. 
She  entered  the  boudoir.  Violet  was  still  seated 
on  the  sofa,  with  the  flowers  in  her  hand.  She 
seemed  even  more  proud  and  more  beautiful  than 
ordinary — a  slight  colour  tinged  her  cheek,  her 
countenance  spoke  her  pride  and  triumph. 

Lord  Norford  was  by  her  side — ^he  held  her 
hand ;  he,  too,  was  all  animated  and  happy.  He 
turned  gaily,  as  Evelyn  entered. 
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"  Miss  Stuart,  vou  shall  be  the  first  to  consja- 
tulate  me/^  he  exclaimed,  "  this  cruel  beauty  has 
at  last  relented." 

Eveh-n  started ;  she  had  i)ot  expected  this— slie 
endeavoured  to  speak  calmly. 

"  I  wish  your  Lordship  all  happiness.  Violet,  I 
come  to  ask  you  to  see  Mr.  Arbridge  yourself;  he 
will  not  be  satisfied  till  he  hears  the  truth  from 
your  own  lips.  Will  you  come  for  a  moment? 
Your  Lordship  will  not  be  jealous  ?" 

"  If  I  thought  so,"  cried  Violet  rising,  "I  would 
go  directly,     ^^^lat  do  you  say  ?*' 

^'  Please  yourself,  mka  carOy  only  do  not  leave 
me  too  long." 

^^  Oh,  you  must  have  patience.  Will  you  come 
Evel)Ti  ?" 

In  descending  the  stairs,  Evelyn  briefly  spoke 
of  iVrbridge  and  his  sorrow. 

'^  It  is  too  late !"  was  the  reply,  ^'  I  am  sure 
Lord  Norford  loves  me.'^ 

"  So  does  Mr.  Arbridge." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  I  cannot  help  that  I  most 
choose  whom  I  prefer,  and  I  have  decided.'' 

Evelyn  was  about  to  withdraw,  and  not  inter- 
fere in  such  an  interview,  but  Violet  insisted  on 
her  remaining  with  her.  They  entered  the  nKun; 
Arbridge  ^started  eagerly  forward,  "  Violet  P'  I*® 
exclaimed. 
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Stay  one  moment/'  she  observed  in  a  tone  so 
cold^  so  polite,  it  chilled  Evelyn  to  the  heart. 
Arbridge  paused  suddenly;  and  Violet  slowly 
seating  herself,  continued  in  the  same  composed, 
deliberate  manner — 

*^  You  desired  to  see  me,  Mr.  Arl)ridge.  I  am 
ignorant  why  you  should  wish  it.  But  I  am  ready 
to  hear  you.  Before  you  begin,  however,  I  may 
perhaps  as  well  inform  you  that  I  am  now  engaged 
to  Lord  Norford  ;'*  she  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and 
played  with  her  flowers.  Evelyn  dared  not  look 
towards  Arbridge ;  but  he  was  calm  and  collected. 
Violet  continued,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say/^ 

^^  Nothing  remains  for  me,''  he  replied  coldly, 
^^  nothing  remains  for  me,  but  to  take  a  formal 
leave  of  Miss  Alsinger ;  and  express  my  sincere 
wishes  for  her  future  happiness." 

^^You  are  very  good!  allow  me  to  wish  the 
same  to  Mr.  Arbridge." 

She  rose  and  extended  her  hand.  He  took  it 
respectfully,  but  the  touch  seemed  to  electrify 
him — he  started  back.  In  a  voice  subdued  by 
passion,  '^  Violet !"  he  exclaimed,  "  beloved  of  my 
soul,  is  it  thus  we  part  ?  Do  not  go,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  she  moved  away,  "  stay  for  one  moment, 
let  me  behold  you,  it  is  for  the  last  time."  She 
paused — could    she   do  otherwise  ?    and  all  his 
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resolves  forgotten — completely  mastered  by  the 
sorrows  of  that  moment,  he  continued,  '^  For  tlie 
last  time !    when  again  shall  I   see  yon — when 
again  will  you  smile  on  me  ?    Never,  never !    0 
God,  is  it  come  to  this  ?     Once  I  thought  yon 
loved  me,  Violet — once  I  hoped — I  dreamed— I 
was  mad — I  was  a  fool — ^you  never  cared  for  me. 
You  love  another — you  are  engaged — you  will  be 
married — no  matter,  you  love  him — you  love  him! 
Did  you  ever  love  me,  Violet  ?"  he  added  in  a 
softer  tone.    ^'  Did  vou  ever  l>elieve  me  when  I 
told  you  of  my  hopes.     Ah,  you  smiled  on  me 
once — once.     But  enough,   I   am  here  to  take 
leave  of  you.     I  shall  never  see  you  more.   * 
shall  never  again  behold  that  lovely  face — ^tho* 
charms  I  once  fondly  deemed  would  glad  my  ef^ 
until  they  closed  in  death.    But  you  do  not  b^ 
me — you  are  anxious  to  go— to  return  to — ^to**^' 
Yet  have  mercy  on  me  for  one  moment — ^all  ^^ 

Hi 

life  will  1)0  blessed  by  your  presence !    Do  ^ 
deny  me  one  last  glimpse  of  happiness!    J^^' 
Violet,  while  you  stand  there,  aU  loveliness,  m^^ 
grace,  and  gentleness— it  seems  as  though  t>^ 
gates  of  Paradise  were  open,  and  I  can  hebC^^ 
the  Heaven  I  have  lost!     I  distress  you— f^^"* 
wisli  me  gone.    I  would  obey  you,  but  I  cann^^^ 
— I  cannot  tear  myself  away  I    I  cannot  break  i^^ 
last  links  that  bind  me  to  love,  to  happin^^^ 
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May  you  be  happy  as  I  am  wretched ! — ^may  your 
future  be  as  bright  as  I  could  wish  it !  Heaven 
could  give  no  more.  And  if  you  love  him,  Violet, 
may  he  love  you  as  truly  as  I  do.  May  you  never 
feel  the  agony,  the  hopelessness,  the  bitter  pangs 
that  I  feel  now  when  I  say  farewell  to  you — to 
you,  and  love,  and  life.  All  now  will  be  blank 
and  drear  !  Forgive  me,  dearest,  if  I  have  pained 
you — ^you  know  this  heart  is  all  your  own.  And 
must  we — must  we  part  ?  yes  !  I  will  go ;  I  know 
it — I  keep  you  from  Lord  Norford.  Farewell, 
then,  my  own,  my  dearest,  my  beloved !  Fare- 
well, Violet  !'^  Again  he  took  her  hand,  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  gone. 

Evelyn  felt  as  though  she  were  in  a  dream. 
Overpowered  with  grief,  she  could  hardly  retain 
her  senses.  Even  Vi  olet  was  moved ;  she  turned 
to  her  friend. 

"  He  loved  me  ! — well,  I  am  sorry.  But  Lord 
Norford! — he  is  waiting!"  She  moved  towards 
the  door,  Evelyn  eagerly  detained  her. 

"  Violet !"  she  exclaimed,  "  they  met  this  morn- 
ing, before  you  saw  Lord  Norford.  They  quar- 
relled— they  will  fight !  and  either  may  be  killed. 
You  can  prevent  it  —  you  can  command  Lord 
Norford '' 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  I  would  not  have  such  a  thing 
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for  the  world/'  and  she  returned  to  the  boudoir 
wliere  the  young  Marquis  was  waiting  for  her. 
She  easily  obtained  the  desired  promise.  He  had 
no  intention  of  fighting,  even  should  Arbridge 
desire  it  now.  He  felt  he  was  revenged,  and  that 
thought  gave  him  even  more  pleasure  than  did 
tlie  bright  smile  of  his  promised  bride. 


» 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

COLERIDOB. 

Evelyn  remained  in  her  chamber  in  deep 
dejection.  She  had  now  no  consolation  in  her 
distress.  Was  it  for  this  she  had  sacrificed  every 
hope  ?  Her  dearest  wish  had  been  for  his  happi- 
ness^ and  he  was  wretched.  This  sorrow  afflicted 
her  more  acutely  than  her  own  had  ever  done. 
He  was  afflicted^  and  she  could  not  console  — 
he  was  mournings  and  she  could  not  comfort — 
she  could  only  pray  to  Heaven  for  mercy.  She 
heard  the  sounds  of  music  in  the  drawing-room^ 
and  she  shuddered.    The  thought  of  mirth  was 

mockery  now,  when  he .     He  was  alone  in 

his  agony,  what  might  he  not  do  ?     In  his  despair 

M  2 
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he  had  spoken  of  death — in  his  madness  he  might 
seek  it !  She  started  up.  This  must  not  be ! — 
what  could  she  do  ?  He  had  no  Friend  to  cheer 
him — woidd  she  were  by  his  side !  She  reflected 
awhile^  and  then  resolved  to  join  the  guests  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  mighty  perhaps^  find  Lord 
Hewiston^  and  he  would  fly  to  his  friend. 

With  a  pale  face  and  hea^^y  hearty  she  mingled 
with  the  gay  throng.  When  she  entered  the 
room,  Violet  was  singing — ^lier  voice  as  melodious 
and  as  powerful  as  when  Arbridge  had  Ustened  to 
it  in  rapture. 

Evelyn  wishing  to  escape  observation^  seated 
herself  in  a  retired  corner^  by  a  chess-table,  and 
commenced  arran^ng  the  chess-men.  Lord 
Hewiston  was  at  a  distance  listening  to  the  music 
When  it  was  over  he  approached  her. 

'^  Good  evening,  Miss  Stuart ! — ^but  you  are  ill| 
you  should  not  be  here !  Are  you  playing  ohcis 
by  yourself  ?^^ 

*^  Will  you  pUy  with  me  ?*' 

''  I  shall  be  delighted.  But  I  am  sueh  a  bid 
player ;  perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  lesson  ?'' 

They  commenced  the  gune^  but  Evdya^f 
thoughts  were  otherwise  employed;  the  oorid 
hardly  make  a  correct  move. 

^'  Why,  Miss  Stuart,^'  exclaimed  Loid  B«inf- 
ton,  ^'  you  play  worse  than  even  I  do  I    TiH 
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cannot  move  the  king  there.     Do   you  adopt 
Charles  the  Twelfth's  principle  ?'* 

''  What  was  that  V' 

*^  Why,  you  know,  he  thought  the  king  should 
always  lead  the  battle ;  so  he  advanced  the  chess- 
king,  and,  of  course,  got  checked.  It  is  my  move 
— you  cannot  do  that — check  !** 

"  It  is  useless,'^  said  Evelyn ;  ^^  you  see  I  can- 
not play  to-night.  The  truth  is,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you,  but  I  have  not  coiurage. 

"  Not  courage !     You  are  not  afraid  of  meP^^ 

^^  I  will  be  frank :  you  will  understand  me,  I 
know.  A  very  painful  affair  devolved  on  me  this 
morning,  and  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  — — 
Have  you  seen  Mr.  Arbridge  to-day  ?'' 

^  Arbridge  ?  No,  I  thought  I  should  find  him 
here.'' 

'^  He  has  been  here.  It  is  of  him  I  would 
speak.    Violet  has  accepted  Lord  Norford !" 

^'  Impossible ! " 

"  Would  it  were !  Mr.  Arbridge  learned  it  this 
morning;  I  witnessed  his  emotion — he  was  in 
despair.  I  assure  you  I  felt  for  him ;  he  suffered 
most  acutely;  and  now  he  is  all  alone  in  his 
sorrow.  I  thought,  perhaps — you  are  his  friend, 
I  thought  you  might  console  him.  I  was  alarmed 
because  —  I  fancied,  perhaps  —  this  morning 
he   said   something   about — wishing  for  death; 
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and  I  thought,  perhaps — in  his  desperation — h^ 
might '' 

"  Good  God  !  vou  cannot  mean  it  ?** 

"  I  hope  not— but  you  will  go  to  him  ?" 

"  Tliis   instant !      I  will   go   at  once.       Poor* 
Charles  !     I  am  glad  you  told  me.  Miss  Stuart  !*^ 

He  hurried  away,  and  Evelyn  returned  to  her* 
chamber  greatly  consoled.  At  least  he  would  have 
a  friend  to  comfort  him. 

Lord  Hewiston  hastily  repaired  to  the  dwelling' 
of  Arbridge,  he  felt  for  his  sorrow,  he  sympathised 
with  him  to  the  uttermost.  An  ardent  lover  him- 
self, he  could  understand  his  feelings,  and  he  well 
knew  his  impetuous  temper,  his  acute  sensibility, 
his  strong  emotions ;  he  was  anxious  to  be  with 
him,  to  share  a  grief  he  might  not  be  able  to 
diminish.  He  reached  the  house.  He  was  denied 
admittance.  The  servant  said  his  master  would 
see  no  one;  he  had  been  at  home  some  hoors^ 
but  had  given  strict  orders  not  to  be  disturbed. 

'^  But  I  must  see  him!^'  exclaimed  Lord 
Hewiston.     "  I  fear  he  is  ill — I  will  see  him  !'* 

He  would  take  no  denial,  but  rapidly  ascending 
the  stairs,  entered  the  room.  It  was  nearly  dark| 
but  the  lamp  in  the  street  made  the  darkness 
visible.  Arbridge  was  seated  by  the  window,  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hands.  He  started  up  as  tlie 
door  opened. 
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**  What  is  this  ?'*  he  exclaimed.  "  I  will  see 
no  one !  '* 

"  It  is  I/'  said  Lord  Hewiston.  "  Do  you 
refuse  to  see  vour  friend  ?  *' 

"  Another  time  —  leave  me  now/' 

"What,  Charles!''  cried  Lord  Hewiston^  ap- 
proaching him,  ^^  do  I  not  feel  with  you  ?  Is  this 
our  friendship  ?  In  my  hour  of  sorrow  do  I  not 
fly  to  you  ?     Am  I  not  your  friend  ?'* 

"  Forgive  me,  Harry,  you  know  not '^ 

*^  I  know  all/'' 

"  Know  all ! — ^what,  is  it  public,  then  ?'* 

^^No,  no.  Miss  Stuart  told  me,  and  I  has- 
tened to  you.  I  am  your  friend,  Charles,~am  I 
not?'' 

*' Heaven  bless  you,  Harry.  I  forgot  you.  I 
thought  I  was  forsaken ;  I  thought  no  one  cared 
for  me.  It  is  a  painful  feeling,  —  a  gloomy, 
wretched  feeling, — to  think  no  one  loves  you. 
Life  is  all  a  blank, — ^but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am 
unhappy — most  unhappy.     I  have  no  hope." 

*^  You  must  not  think  of  it ;  be  a  man." 

**  A  man  must  feel." 

"Yes,  he  may  feel,  but  not  give  way  to  his 
feeelings.  A  great  career  is  open  to  you, — let 
not  a  woman  grieve  you.  You  have  talents  and 
eloquence;    all    listen   to   you  with   admiration. 
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What  would  I  not  give  to  have  your  genius,  yoor 
chance  of  glory  r " 

"  Would  you  give  Juliet  Arden's  love  ?" 

** Juliet! — By  heaven,  you  are  right;  life  is 
nothing  without  love.^' 

^*  I  know  it, — I  feel  it,  and  my  life  is  now 
wortliless.  You  are  kind,  Harry;  I  know  you 
wish  to  cheer  me;  but  how  can  I  be  cheered, 
whose  every  joy  is  vanished?  I  cannot  look 
back  without  horror,  nor  forward  with  hope,  and 
the  present  is  hell  itself.  Tou  know  how  I  loved 
her,  and  now  see  how  it  ends.  She  manies 
Norford — Norford!''  he  exclaimed,  starting  up 
wildly,  '^  Norford,  of  all  men — he  preferred  to  ina 
— ?i€  preferred  to  me  V^  he  repeated  bitterly,  pacing 
the  room  with  hasty  steps — with  clenched  hands 
and  gloomy  brow,  muttering  words  of  hate ;  hate 
— that  fierce  passion  that  was  hving  in  his  fiice  I 

His  friend  looked  on  him  in  surprise.  Had 
sorrow,  then,  changed  his  nature  ?  Was  this  tbe 
high-minded  and  self-denying  Arbridge?  Twice 
he  endeavoured  to  address  him — ^yet  what  to  say? 
How  breathe  words  of  reason  in  the  ear  of  pas- 
sion ?  how  inspire  hope  in  the  heart  of  despair? 
He  approached  him — in  silence ;  he  held  out  bis 
hand.  A  moment's  pause,  and  it  is  clasped"^ 
and  how  fervently!    The  toodi  of  sympadiy-' 
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more  powerful  than  words  —  recalls  his  better 
feelings^  awakes  his  better  nature ;  the  passionate 
rage  has  passed  away,  and  Arbridge,  again  himself^ 
is  Mhamed  of  his  own  anger. 

Let  us  pass  over  this  scene — it  is  painful  to 
dwell  upon ;  for  there  is  something  humiliating  in 
the  grief  of  man.  Women  weep, — the  soft  ten- 
derness of  their  hearts  is  best  expressed  in  tears-* 
but  men — ^no  matter — even  men  must  feel.  The 
proudest  and  the  boldest,  dashing  aside  a  tear, 
may  exclaim  with  the  Poet — 

^  These  thoughts  unman  me,— No,— <A^/>roM  me  manP* 

He  is  the  truly  brave,  not  who  feels  no  sorrow, 
but  who  can  becpr  it  well. 

In  the  first  agony  of  his  grief  Arbridge  thought 
not  of  this ;  he  felt  ashamed  of  a  weakness  which 
he  could  not  overcome.  He  longed  to  be  alone, — 
he  longed  for  action.  He  could  not  remain  in  pa- 
tience and  smile  at  grief.  He  resolved  to  leave 
England — ^it  was  now  hateful  to  him.  He  would 
travel;  his  soul  could  feel  no  repose  while  the 
body  was  at  rest.  He  would  travel — he  would  go 
abroad;  the  charms  of  Nature  might  soothe  his 
wounded  spirit.  Solitude  would  relieve  a  heart 
oppressed  with  too  much  love. 

Lord  Hewiston  entirely  approved  of  his  inten- 

M  3 
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tion,  but  lurged  him  to  defer  his  departure.  He 
feared  that  his  bodily  strength  ootdd  not  sustain 
the  conflict  of  his  soul.  But  Arbridge  would 
hear  of  no  delay:  he  mingled  once  more  in  the 
gay  throng — he  conversed  once  more^  gaily  with 
his  friends — pride  enabling  him  to  mask  his  sor- 
row and  maintain  his  ordinary  demeanour — and 
then^  away!  The  white  cliffs  receded  from  his 
view:  he  stretched  his  hands  across  the  waters,  he 
bade  a  last  adieu  to  love. 

It  was  a  bitter  moment :  how  vain  to  look  to- 
wards foreign  shores  for  peace.  Can  externals 
match  with  the  internal  ?  Can  outward  action  fill 
the  place  of  thought  ?  Can  change  of  clime^  or 
scene,  or  season;  can  beauty — glory — pleasure; 
can  any  empty  outward  trifle,  fill  the  aching  void 
left  in  the  soul  when  love  is  lost?  The  ardent 
heart,  like  Noah's  dove,  flies  forth  in  trusting  con- 
fidence. Poor  bird !  she  flutters  for  awhile ;  she  finds 
no  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  her  foot — ^without 
even  the  olive-branch  of  hope — ^wearied,  and  droop- 
ing, and  forlorn,  she  returns  again  to  her  home—* 
chilled,  spiritless,  and  sad.  Is  it  not  a  bitttf 
moment,  when  the  voice  of  hope  breathes  words 
of  tenderness,  and  meets  no  answering  echo ;  when 
the  warm  heart,  gushing  with  afiecUon,  is  chilled 
by  the  icy  coldness  of  indifleienoe;  when  lore 
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bids  every  thought  aspire^  and  disappointment 
spurns  them  to  the  dust  ?  Fairy  visions !  bright 
and  beauteous^  false  and  fleeting — 

^*  They  come  like  Troth :  they  disappear  like  dreams !" 

But  enough :  those  who  have  felt  it^  need  no 
words  to  tell  them ;  and  those — the  happy  few, 
who  have  known  it  not — ^let  them  not  seek  to 
learn  it«    Enough ! 

^  When  ignorance  is  bliss," 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ye  friends  to  tmih,  ye  statesmen,  who  surrey 
The  rich  man's  joys  mcrease,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  lunits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

QOLDSMITH. 

Nearly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  we  left  the 
poor  family  of  Wilmot.  It  had  been  a  long  and 
dreary  year  to  them ;  a  time  of  sorrow  and  sofef 
ing,  with  faint  glimmerings  of  hope^  which  only 
served  to  make  the  darkness  more  apparent. 

Their  children  had  been  laid  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness^ fever  had  come  in  the  train  of  starvation ;  b^ 
Heaven  had  watched  over  them^  none  had  perish^ 

They  lived — they  all  lived — ^if  it  could  be  caB** 
life.    They  felt  its  wants  and  weakness^  witho'^ 
enjoying   aught   of  its   bliss;    aught    save  tfc^ 
alone  which  ^^  has  survived  the  &11/^  and  which  ^  ^ 
^^  plant  of  Paradise/'  still  refuses  to  bend  to 
earthly  ill. 
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The  poor  father  still  spent  days  of  unceasing 
and  unrequited  toil ;  he  worked  on,  patiently  and 
wearily,  he  worked  for  his  wife  and  his  children  : 
yet  now  it  was  without  hope. 

He  daily  became  more  gloomy,  more  spiritless, 
more  desponding.  Constant  care  had  furrowed 
his  cheek,  hope  no  longer  lighted  his  eye,  want 
was  written  in  his  haggard  frame,  and  gloomy 
despair  was  darkening  on  his  brow.  And  his  wife^ 
how  looked  she?  once  the  beauteous  bride,  the 
smiling  mother !  where  was  that  beauty  he  had  so 
often  praised,  those  smiles  that  had  been  wont  to 
gladden  him — where  were  they?  gone — gone  for 
ever.  Wasted  and  wearied,  she  lived  on,  yet  she 
seemed  like  a  tenant  of  the  grave.  .And  the 
children — sweet  buds  of  promise,  blighted  and 
blasted  —  were  these  children?  say,  rather  the 
ghosts  of  what  should  be !  Yet  this  poor  family 
were  not  alone  in  their  sufferings ;  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  as  bad,  or  even  worse,  than 
themselves.  Worse ! — could  anything  be  worse ! 
ay,  truly!  for  crime  was  added  to  want,  shame  to 
sorrow. 

Mary  Wilmot  felt  she  could  not  live  long,  she 
saw  her  children  fading  around  her ;  still  she  re- 
solved they  should  die  as  they  had  lived — pure 
and  virtuous.    Their  present  dwelling  was  mote 
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wretched  even  than  the  former  one — a  misenble 
place  in  the  ruins  of  a  bam. 

She  had  firmly  refused  to  join  with  any  of  the 
neighbours^  and  her  husband  now  admitted  she 
Avas  right.  The  poor  family  with  whom  they  had 
been  intimate^  but  whose  house  they  had  refused 
to  share^  had  found  other  inmates  as  good  and  re> 
spcctable  as  themselves,  but  they  were  so  no 
longer.  The  evil  had  done  its  worst.  All  ages 
and  sexes,  relations  and  companions,  could  not 
live  thus  together  and  maintain  their  propriety, 
self-respect,  or  even  decency. 

Meanwhile  there  were  great  rejoicings  at  tbe 
castle.  The  young  Lord  brought  home  his  bride, 
the  beauteous  Violet  Alsinger,  now  Marchioness 
of  Norford. 

Poor  Wilmot  returned  to  his  wretched  dwelling 
gloomy  and  downcast.  Mary  had  been  all  dty 
attending  her  children :  her  little  Willy  was  almost 
dying.  She  now  turned  to  welcome  her  hasband 
with  a  composed  aspect,  but  no  longer  a  smile. 
She  offered  him  his  supper. 

^  Only  one  potato  to-night,''  she  said.  ^  Hie 
children  were  very  hungry.'* 

^'  No  matter ;  I  have  no  heart  to  eat.^ 

^'  Ah,  yes,  John ;  ah,  yes,  you  must.  Hunk  of 
the  darlings  who  depend  on  you,'* 
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"  Give  it  to  them.     Pm  not  hungry.^ 

**  Has  anything  happened  ?'* 

**  Happened !  What  can  happen  ?  There  is 
nothing  to  happen  but  that  we  should  die.  It 
must  come,  sooner  or  later ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  There^  take  away  the  potato !  it  will  do 
for  the  children,  and  go  to  bed.  I  shall  stay 
here.^* 

She  knelt  beside  him,  and  embraced  him  ten- 
derly. 

"  Dear  love,  what  ails  you  ?  Have  we  not 
suiFered  together  ?  Are  you  cross  with  your  poor 
Mary  ?    Then,  indeed,  I  may  wish  to  die.** 

*'  God  forgive  me !  Cross  with  you,  Mary  ? 
Heaven  bless  you !  I  did  not  mean  it ;  but  I  am 
sadly  out  of  heart  to-night.  The  fact  is,  I  had  a 
dispute  with,  the  great  Lord  at  the  castle.** 

'^ A  dispute?** 

"  Perhaps  that  a*nt  the  right  word ;  such  as  me 
ought  not  dispute  with  such  as  him.  He  was  out 
riding  with  his  friends,  and  they  came  up  to  me 
just  as  I  was  passing  the  gate.  I  did  not  know 
they  were  going  that  way ;  and  if  I  did,  it  would 
have  been  all  the  same,  for  I  wasn*t  thinking  of 
them :  I  was  thinking  of  you  all  here.  I  was 
walking  on  quietly,  when  the  young  Lord  calls 
out,  in  that  sharp  sort  of  a  way  that  he  has,  ^  Open 
the  gate,  you  rascal ;  don*t  you  see  we're  waiting 
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to  go  through  ?'  I  did  not  like  this  way,  yoo 
know.  At  times  I  forget  I  am  a  slave,  and  so 
forget  to  behave  like  one.  I  only  stopped  when 
he  spoke,  and  he  called  out  again,  ^  Are  3^u  detf  ? 
don't  you  hear  me  tell  you  to  open  the  gate  ?  we 
can't  stop  here  all  day.  Open  it  this  moment,  I 
say !'  I  could  have  knocked  him  down,  Mary.  I 
did  not  mind  opening  the  gate,  you  know ;  but  was 
that  the  way  to  talk  ?  So  I  says,  'Did  you  speak 
to  nie  ?'  '  Speak  to  you !  why  the  fellow's 
drunk — open  the  gate,  sir,  or  you'll  repent  it' 
I  had  a  good  mind  not  to,  but  I  remembered  who 
I  was,  and  who  were  waiting  at  home.  So  I  did 
open  the  gate.     I'd  as  soon  have  died." 

'^  It's  his  way,  John.     He  is  used  to  be  waited 
on." 

"  But  is  he  used  to  talk  like  that  7  Is  he  to 
order  me  like  a  slave  ?     I  won't  bear  it." 

'^  Oh,  John,  dear,  don't  speak  like  that.  Toa 
learnt  that  from  Wilson.  Oh,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  ;  he's  a  bad  coimsellor." 

*'  A  bad  counsellor  ?     He  speaks  the  truth." 

"  He's  a  poacher." 

"WeU,  and  what  then?" 

<'Oh,  John,  what  has  come  to  you  that  foa 
talk  like  that  ?" 

"  Do  you  know,  Mary,  I  have  been  thinkiqK  of 
something?    Listen  to  me.    We  are  all  starriiV 
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—th^  children  are  dying;  I  am  going  to  prevent 
it^" 

''  To  prevent  it  ?'" 

^  I  have  not  spoken  to  Wilson  yet,  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  do/^ 

^  Wilson ! — ^you  are  not  going — ^^ 

^  No,  not  poaching  exactly.  You  see  there  is  a 
reward  of  fifty  pounds  given  to  whoever  gives  up 
a  poadier;  two  got  it  last  year  you  know.  Now 
what  I  mean  is,  that  I  shall  go  out  with  Wilson 
one  night;  tiien  I'd  be  a  poacher  you  know,  and 
he  might  give  me  up  and  get  fifty  pounds,  and 
then  he'd  give  the  half  to  you.  I  dare  say,  as 
he's  a  friend,  he'd  make  it  more,  and  then  you'd 
be  all  comfortable." 

:  ^  Comfortable,  John !  good  Heaven,  are  you 
mad !  The  children  comfortable  with  their  father 
in  prison !  How  can  you  talk  so  ?  We  shall  do 
very  well ;  and  if  things  come  to  the  worst,  I'd 
rather  die,  I'd  rather  see  the  children  die,  I'd 
rather  anything  than  you  should  go  to  prison. 
We  have  done  our  duty  as  yet,  John,  don't  let's 
do  wrong  now." 

*'  It's  a  sad  thing,  Mary,  but— — ^" 

^^  If  you  do,'^  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  wildly, 
^'  it  will  do  no  good,  it  sJiall  do  no  good.  I  swear, 
so  help  me  Heaven,  I  will  not  touch  a  farthing ; 
the  children  shall  starve  before  I  support  them 
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with  the  price  of Ah,  John,  how  can  you 

think  it  r     Promise  me.  promise  me,  voa  will  not 
do  it/' 

"  Welly  Mary,  111  promise  you  any  thing  you 
like,  but  reallv  I  don't  know — what  can  I  do  r' 

"  Go  to  master  this  evening — ^teU  him  how  \k 
are ;  he  is  a  kind  man  though  so  rough,  but  mind 
and  don't  offend  him,  John.*' 

''  WeU,  Mary,  FU  try,  but  itTl  do  no  good.*' 

He  departed  with  a  heavy  heart.  He  reached 
the  house  but  feared  to  enter :  the  thought  of  his 
poor  wife^s  entreaties  nerved  him  to  make  a  last 
attempt ;  he  resolved  to  venture,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  knocked  at  the  door. 

^'  Can  I  see  the  master  r"  he  inquired. 

^'  Mr.  Andrews  is  with  him  now,"  said  the 
sen'ant ;  '•  VU  go  and  see.'' 

She  entered  the  cheerful  parlour  where  the  two 
farmers  were  discussing  business,  over  that  pba- 
sant  and  not  inebrious  beverage,  mild  foamiiiK- 
ale. 

"  John  Wilmot  wants  to  see  you,  mt.*' 

^^  John  Wilmot !  what  the  deuce  caa  he  want  ? 
money  I  suppose^he's  always  grumfaling.  TcU 
him  I  can't  see  him  now ;  and^  atop  a  minute— 
I've  got  to  discharge  two,  and  I  hardly  know  who 
to  choose;  I  think  he  can  be  apaxed  very  vdly 
and  as  he  is  here  ifll  aave  the  trouble.    Aak  him 
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if  he's  been  paid  to-day,  and  you  can  say  I 
shan't  want  hirh  any  more ;  tell  him  it's  not  his 
fault,  I've  got  too  many  men.  And  here,"  he 
added,  flinging  a  shilling  towards  her,  ^^  give  him 
that,  another  day's  wages  for  him ;  I  know  he's 
in  a  bad  way,  but  I  can't  help  it  It's  a  hard 
matter  to  manage  things  now-a-days,"  he  con- 
tinued as  the  servant  departed.  *^  Have  you  dis- 
missed any  lately  ? '^ 

"  No,  I  keep  them  all  on,  but  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  lower  the  wages ;  I  told  Mr.  Price  he 
ought  to  reduce  the  rent,  but  he  wont  hear  of  it ; 
he  says  Lord  Hetherford's  given  strict  orders, 
and  he  can't  alter  anything." 

^*  The  rent's  bad  enough,  but  I  don't  mind  that 
so  much.  We  know  what  to  expect ;  but  it's  this 
game-preserving  that  ruins  me.  There's  some  of 
my  fields  just  close  to  the  preserves,  you  know, 
and  the  birds  seem  really  to  think  it's  all  made 
for  them.  I  counted  twenty  there  the  other  night. 
The  mischief  they  do  is  dreadful ;  what  they  don't 
eat,  they  spoil.  There's  two  fields  quite  ruined 
now,  and  another  nearly  as  bad ;  and  after  all  the 
money  and  trouble  they've  cost  me,  it  quite  dis- 
heartens one,  really.  I  don't  know  what  to  be  at, 
I  can't  keep  tliem  out  no  how.  I  put  up  a  fence, 
and  they  got  over  it  or  came  under  it  5  and  then  I 
hung  a  large  net  in  front  on  one  of  the  fields,  and 
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one  of  the  creatures  was  caught,  and  down  came 
one  of  the  gamekeepers,  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  poach.  I  quite  laughed  at  liim ;  and  he 
told  me  I'd  better  mind  what  I  was  about.'' 

"  Why  don't  you  try  poisoning  ?'' 

^^Well,  I  did;  and  I  only  got  into  troubk 
about  it.  He  comes  and  accuses  me  of  lulling 
their  game,  and  I  said  I'd  a  right  to  put  what  I 
liked  in  my  own  fields ;  and  then  he  tries  to  brow- 
beat me. — Oh,  I  should  like  to  give  it  to  those 
keepers !  He  actually  told  me  the  birds  must  eat, 
or  how  could  they  live ;  so  I  asked  him  how  I  was 
to  live,  if  all  my  land  was  spoiled.  Then  he  said 
he  could  not  help  it ;  Lord  Norford  was  coming 
down,  and  I'd  better  speak  to  him.  But  it's  no 
use  speaking  to  him ;  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
his  sport" 

^^  Yes,  and  he's  a  capital  hand  at  it.  When 
he  goes  out,  with  two  or  three  as  good  as  himself 
they  make  fine  work  of  it.  It's  all  in  the  psp^ 
in  a  day  or  two, '  The  Marquis  of  Norford,  ftdf 
&c.,  enjoyed  capital  sporting  in  the  famous  pre- 
serves; they  bagged  so  many  hundred  head  d 
game.' " 

''Yes;  and  how  well  it  would  look  if  they 
added, '  so  many  head  of  game  fed  upon  Fanner 
Wilson's  com.'  They'd  take  good  care  not  to  do 
that;   but  it's  the  titith.    Tou  are  not  waA^ 
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troubled  that  way,  I  think ;  and  you  don^t  pay 
such  high  rent  neither/^ 

"  No,  r  don*t ;  but  the  land^s  not  worth  what  I 
do  give.  There's  a  good  part  of  it  so  damp  and 
marshy,  it's  fit  for  nothing;  I  can't  make  any 
good  of  it.  I  have  told  Mr.  Price,  over  and  over 
again,  that  if  he'd  have  it  drained  and  put  in  good 
condition^  I'd  be  willing  to  pay  double  the  rent, 
and  we  should  all  be  gainers ;  but  he  says,  the 
Duke  won't  waste  his  money  that  way,  why  didn't 
I  do  it  myself?  I  told  him  I  could  not  a£ford  it, 
unless  so  be  he'd  give  me  a  lease.  Lease!  he 
says,  what's  that  to  do  with  it,  that  wouldn't  drain 
your  land  for  you.  I  saw  it  was  no  good  talking, 
so  I  wished  him  good  morning.  I  was  not  going 
to  tell  him  all.  It's  a  likely  thing  I  should  go 
and  lay  out  my  money  in  the  land,  and  then  have 
it  taken  away  from  me.  No,  I  am  not  quite  such 
a  fool :  Harry  Kintoul  gave  us  a  lesson  in  that. 
How  he  did  improve  his  place,  to  be  sure  -,  he 
liad  a  little  money  with  his  wife,  and  it  all  went 
to  the  land.  It  would  have  paid  him  back — it  was 
worth  ten  times  as  much  as  when  he  took  it :  but 
he  lost  it  all." 

"  How  was  that — something  about  the  election, 
wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  know,  he  got  hold  of  some  of  those 
free-trade  notions,  and  he  voted  for  one  o{  that 
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set;  and  tliat's  a  thing  Lord  Hetlierford  never 
forgives.  He  soon  sent  Rintoul  to  the  right-about 
— poor  fellow '/' 

*^  And  he  was  quite  mined  ?" 

'^  As  he  was  not  a  man  to  give  way  to  misfor- 
tune, he  set  to  work  to  begin  life  over  again:  he's 
settled  in  New  South  Wales  or  somewhere,  I 
think.  Ah!  men^s  transported  for  many  things 
besides  crime.*' 

^^  I  should  not  like  to  go  abroad,  and  yet  they 
say  they  get  on  well  there.*' 

^^  Old  England  for  me !  Things  are  bad  enough) 
goodness  knows,  but  Vd  rather  die  in  the  land 
where  I  was  bom ;  it  wouldn't  suit  me  to  go 
among  strangers.*' 

'^  Let's  drink  to  better  times  —  fill  yow 
glass.'* 

"  With  all  my  heart :   better  times^  indeed— 
there^s  room  enough  for  improvement.    There^s 
so  many  things  proposed  now-a-days^  one  hardly 
knows  what's  for  the  best.    W^bat  do  you  think 
of  firee  trade  ?'* 

^^  I  don*t  believe  it  would  do  much  good^  and 
I  don't  think  it  would  do  much  harm/^ 

''If  it  does  no  harm,  I  am  sure  it  will  do 
good/' 

''You  mean,  we  should  pay  lower  wages  P 

"I  mean,  we  should  pay  lower  rents.* 
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"  We  should  not  get  so  much  for  the  corn  ?" 

^^  No,  but  we  should  sell  more  of  it ;  and  I  tell 
you  what,  the  landlords  would  be  glad  to  improve 
their  lands  then,  and  be  able  to  grow  more  corn, 
so  as  to  make  up  in  quantity  what  they  lose  in 
price.  Bless  you,  they  know  what's  for  their  own 
interests." 

'^  Their  interests  are  our's,  you  know — ^we  go 
together/' 

^'  Not  at  all ;  they  call  themselves  farmers' 
friends,  but  they're  no  one's  friends  but  their 
own.  Look  at  the  Duke  now:  he'll  go  to  a  pro- 
tection meeting,  and  boast  about  his  friendship 
for  the  farmers.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  him 
there  before  them  all,  whether  it's  ^friendships 
that  won't  let  him  help  to  drain  my  lands,  or 
give  me  a  lease,  or  pay  you  for  what  his  game 
spoils? — No!  I  have  not  patience  with  all  this 
fine  talking — we  want  good  acts  to  prove  it." 

^^  But  as  far  as  free  trade  is  concerned,  you 
know  we  must  be  losers.  It  stands  to  reason, 
we  could  not  get  so  much  for  our  grain,  when 
there's  all  the  foreign  coming  in." 

^^But  I  tell  you  we  should  sell  more,  and 
instead  of  losing  we  should  gain — twice  4  make 
8,  but  three  times  3  make  9." 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Why  it's  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff!     Three  is 
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not  so  much  as  four,  is  it ! — ^but  three  threes  are 
worth  more  than  two  fours.'' 

"  You  are  a  free-trader,  then  V* 

^^  Not  exactly.  But  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  it.  I  hare  read  some  of  Cob- 
den's  speeches.  They  are  what  I  call  clinchers: 
there  is  no  getting  over  them,  nor  getting  round 
them.  He  seems  to  get  hold  of  all  the  doubts 
and  objections  that  are  bothering  you,  and  give 
them  a  downright  matter-of-fact  answer — a  regular 
settler.  I*d  have  given  something  to  hear  him 
speak;  but  even  reading  his  speeches  in  the 
paper,  they  don't  seem  like  speeches  somehow^ 
they  seem  quite  natural-like,  as  though  he  vns 
talking  to  you." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  to  hear  him,  when  he  was 
down  at  the  town  yonder  ?^ 

'^  Go  to  hear  him !  Fm  too  wide  awake  for 
tliat.  Why  how  should  I  keep  Mr.  Price  quiet- 
he  finds  out  every  thing,  and  Lord  Hetherford 
would  never  forgive  me.  No,  no;  if  a  mm 
chooses  to  think  for  himself,  he  must  show  bit 
wisdom  by  keeping  it  to  himself;  but  it's  getting 
late,  I  must  be  going.^' 

^'  Mind  they  don't  take  yoo  far  a  poacher." 

'^You  may  well  say  so,  for  they  axe  ibtfp 
enough  at  nights.  Strict  woik  Loid  Noiftf^ 
makes.    Whafll  he  be  when  he's  dukeP 
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'^  Worse  than  his  father,  perhaps." 
^^  Well,  things  may  change  before  that/' 
And    with    this    consolatory    reflection,   they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Such  woe  as  this, 
Such  breaking  up  of  earthly  bliss, 
Is  no  strange  thing,  but,  strange  to  say — 
The  tale — the  Truth — of  every  day ! 

XONTQOMBRT. 

Poor  Wilraot  returned  home  heart-broken  wi^^ 


this  last  blow.     How  could  he  tell  Mary  this  ne 
distress — ^how  would  she  bear  it  ?     He  wandered 
about  the  house  for  some  time,  unwilling  to  entef  * 
At  length  he  resolved  to  tell  her  nothing,  anc/ 
perhaps  on  the  morrow  he  might  find  some  neff 
employment.     Accordingly,  he  merely  said  he 
had  not  seen  the  master,  and  nothing  more  was 
spoken  on  the*  subject.    Weeks  passed  on,  yet 
brought  no  improvement  to  their  wretched  lot 
Some  days  Wilmot  obtained  a  little  work,  but 
he  could  get  no  regular  employment*    They  were 
reduced  to  one  meal  a  day,  and  sometimes  that 
could  be  with  difficulty  obtained.    They  were  now 
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compelled  to  seek  relief  from  the  poor-house — but 
out-door  relief  is  a  boon  rare  to  obtain.  The 
parish  offered  to  take  one  child  into  the  house; 
and  even  this,  cruel  as  it  was  to  them,  was  aslight 
help.  They  could  not  afford  to  reject  it.  Let  a 
parent,  however,  judge  the  agony  of  the  selection. 
Which  child  could  they  send  ? — all  were  dear — 
each  had  some  peculiar  and  paramount  claim  on 
their  regard;  yet  one  must  go,  and  one  was 
chosen.  The  poor  child  cried  bitterly,  and  im- 
plored to  remain,  as  earnestly  as  if  the  wretched 
dwelling  were  the  dearest  place  on  earth.  And 
so  it  was !  The  crumbling  walls  and  wet  mud 
floor  was  yet  a  home — the  cold,  damp,  gloomy 
spot  was  cheered  by  fond  affection. 

"  Oh,  let  me  stay,  mother  !**  she  cried,  clinging 
to  that  fond  bosom  which  had  pillowed  her  infant 
head,  and  which  was  now  wrung  with  anguish  at 
thoughts  of  parting  from  her, — **  Oh,  do  let  me 
stay  with  you !  I  will  be  so  good !  I  will  not 
eat  much,  mother  !  I  will  never  cry  for  food,  dear 
mother,  if  you  will  only  let  me  stay !  Oh,  don't 
send  me  away — don't  send  me  away !  Indeed-— 
indeed,  I  won't  eat  much — I'll  do  without  anything, 
if  you'll  only  let  me  stay !"  ' 

"  Oh,  Mary,  my  own  darling !"  cried  her 
mother,  "  do  not  cry  so — you  break  my  heart. 
Indeed,  you  must  go,  darling.     Don't  make  us 
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all  unhappy.     You  shall  soon  come  back  again, 
mv  own  love." 

With  a  broken  heart  the  mother  unclasped  the 
tender  liands^  and  kissed  the  weeping  child,  and. 
then  struggUng  vainly  with  her  own  grief,  she 
consigned  her  darling  to  the  cold  charity  of  stran- 
gers. Oh !  how  she  missed  that  little  one  when 
she  distributed  the  scanty  meal — how  she  prayed 
for  her  when  she  knelt  beside  her  children,  sleep- 
ing peacefully  on  their  bed  of  straw. 

But  her  thoughts  were  soon  diverted  from 
Mary.  The  children  all  seemed  sinking.  A  fever 
had  broken  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she 
trembled  lest  the  contagion  might  reach  her  dar- 
lings. Their  weak  frames  could  not  resist  tlie 
attack,  and  if  it  struck  them  she  knew  they  would 
be  doomed.  As  it  was,  she  almost  feared  she 
must  lose  her  Willy.  Tlie  poor  child  was  weak 
and  enfeebled  from  want  of  nourishment.  He 
could  not  lireathe  the  fresh  air,  for  he  had  no 
strength  to  walk^  and  their  present  abode  was 
surrounded  by  numerous  receptacles  of  filth, 
which  poisoned  what  should  have  been  tlieir  vital 
breath. 

One  morning  Mary  was  watching  the  poor  boy 
while  he  slept;  he  hardly  seemed  to  live.  His 
pale  emaciated  face,  his  little  tliin  lips  and  wasted 
frame,  bore  the  stamp  of  death.    She  looked  on 
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him  without  a  tear — she  looked  on  him  in  calm 
despair.     Nanny  approached  her. 

*'  What's  the  matter  with  Harry,  mother  ?  He 
seems  so  quiet.^' 

'*  Harry ! — ^where  is  he  V^ 

*^  He^s  lying  do^sTi  there,  and  I  can't  make  him 
get  up.^* 

**  Harry  !*'  cried  his  mother,  raising  him  from 
the  floor ;  "  speak  to  me,  my  darling.  What  ails 
you  ?'* 

But  the  hardly  conscious  boy  made  no  reply,  and 
she  laid  him  on  the  bed  beside  his  brother.  He 
was  her  first-born  son — ^her  pride — her  darling — 
must  he  too  perish  ?  She  tried  again  to  arouse 
him. 

**  Light  the  fire,  Nanny.  Who  are  you  speaking 
to?'' 

^^  Only  Wilson,  mother,  come  to  ask  for  father. 
I  told  him  he  wasn't  here." 

"  Wilson  ! — stop  him,  bring  him  here." 

"  He's  gone,  mother !  Shall  I  go  and  look  for 
some  sticks  for  a  fire  ?" 

**Yes — or  run  to  Nelly's,  she  will  give  you 
some,  and  make  haste." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  child  returned. 

•*  I  have  got  the  wood,  mother,  but  poor  Nelly's 
dead." 

«  Dead !" 
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^  Yes,  with  the  ferer;  I  was  so  firightened  when 
I  saw  her  lying  there — ^bat  Joe  gave  me  the 
sticks." 

**The  fever!  and  vou  have  been  in  the  house) 

m 

Oh.  God !    now  you  will  hare  it — yoo  too  will 
die  !" 

**  Oh,  mother !  shall  I^-oh,  mother,  what  shall 
I  do  :'*  cried  the  poor  child,  trembling  with  ahurm. 

The  mother  instantly  perceived  her  error,  fear 
was  most  likely  to  realize  the  worst ;  she  strove 
to  cheer  her. 

"  Don't  be  frightened  love,  I  didn't  mean  you'd 
have  it,  only  you  mi^t  give  it  to  the  othen. 
Take  off  vour  clothes,  and  lie  on  the  bed  over 
there.     I  will  light  the  fire."' 

And  she  did  so,  and  she  tried  to  warm  and 
cheer  them.  Harry  opened  his  eyes,  yet  oonU 
hardly  raise  himself  from  his  stupor.  All  Mary's 
energies  were  now  aroused, — ^in  the  moment  of 
danger  she  was  herself  again. 

W'ilmot  shortly  returned  as  hopeless  as  ever, 
his  wife  almost  sprang  to  meet  him.  "  Have  yoo 
got  any  work — any  money  P'  she  cried. 

''No,  nor  never  will  have,"  he  answocd 
gloomily. 

^'  Oh,  John,"  she  cried,  pointiiig  to  the  dnl- 
dren,  ''what  a  sight  is  here,  our  darlings  are  all 
starving,  and  the  iever  will  carry  them 
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off,  I  know  it  will— I  know  it  wiU !  But  it  shall 
not,  John,  they  shall  not  die — ^they  must  have 
food,  have  plenty  of  food,  and  they  will  be  well — 
we  must,  we  shall  save  them  !'^ 

'^  Mary,  are  you  mad  ?*' 

^  Mad !  when  I  say  my  children  shall  not  die^ 
is  that  madness,  John  ?  but  now  you  must  go  to 
Wilson,  he  came  for  you  this  morning — now  go 
to  him,  ask  him  for  money,  for  food ;  he  will  give 
you  all,  and  you  will  promise  to  join  him,  you  will 
go  with  him  at  once/' 

^' A  poacher,  Mary,  why  you '^ 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know;  I  told  you  the  children 
should  die  before  you  should  sin  to  save  them, 
but  can  a  mother  keep  such  a  word  as  that  ?  And 
it  is  not  sin,  John,  oh  no,  it  is  not  sin !  Ood 
gives  us  our  children,  He  tells  us  to  love  them, 
and  feed  them.  He  does  not  wish  us  to  see  them 
die ;  oh,  let  us  obey  his  commands ;  let  us  save 
our  darlings.  Oh,  look  at  my  poor  Willy,  he  looks 
like  a  little  angel  even  now,  and  then  poor  Nanny,^ 
too— oh,  how  happy  we  were  when  she  was  bom ! 
Oh,  go,  go,  they  shall  not  die ;  go  John— quick, 
make  haste  I"  Wilmot  hurried  away — had  his 
wife  asked  him  to  commit  murder,  he  would 
have  done  it;  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
were  all  forgotten  in  the  thought  pf  his  dying 
diildren. 
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Wilson  irladly  welcomed  him ;  he  was  delight£?^ 
to  find  Iiis  friend,  at  last,  willing  to  join  him.    I^  ^ 
was  readv  to  irive  hira  anvthins:.  but  he  had  litt^^^ 
in  the  house.     However,  he  gave  him  a  fine  har^^' 
part  of  tlie  last  niglif's  booty,  and  his  wife  con^^" 
tributed    a    large    loaf.      Havnng  enveloped  th^^     ^ 
dangerous  treasure,  so  that  no  jealous  eye  migh      -^* 
see  it.  Wilmot  returned  to  his  no  longer  desolat 
familv.     Marv  had  thrown  all  the  wood  on  th 
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fire. — it  was  now  buminir  cheerfullv:  she  boilecu^ 
some  water  in  their  only  saucepan^ — a  wretche<S==^ 
sorr\~  thin:;  it  ^tis.  but  it  was  now  seldom  needed. 
The  ricli  and  the  daintv  at  their  luxurious 
may  enjoy  the  highly-seasoned,  highly-: 
hare-suup,  full  of  spices  and  condiments.    Bu' 
verv   different   was   the    labourer's   meal.      Poo: 

m 

Mar\'  cared  httlc  how  the  hare  should  be  dressed; 
she  was  anxious  to  give  food  of  any  kind  to  her 
children.  It  was  torn  in  pieces  and  boiled^  and 
distributed  among  them,  and  it  brought  back 
healtl)  and  strength  to  their  drooping  frames; 
departing  life  i>aused  awhile,  and  yet  lingered — 
and  remained ! 

The  children  slept  that  night  more  sweetly  and 
soundlv  than  thev  had  done  for  months,  and  their 
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mother  watched  by  them  in  trembling  hope.  Her 
heart  was  full  of  gratitude  for  their  preservationj 
yet  she  looked  on  the  future  with  dread.    Again 
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she  commended  them  to  the  Almighty  Father,  to 
whom  she  trusted  amid  her  many  troubles,  and 
then,  wearied  with  watching,  she  too  slept* 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  they  all  arose, 
refreshed  with  rest,  and  strengthened  by  their 
unusual  food. 

Mary  prepared  the  breakfast,  from  what  was 
left  from  the  preceding  evening.  She  rejoiced  to 
see  the  smiles  again  dawning  on  their  faces,  like 
gleams  of  sunshine  piercing  the  gloomy  clouds. 

'^  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  Nanny?" 

"Only  little  Jeffries.  We  call  him  Peeping 
Jef ;  he^s  always  looking  and  prying  about.*^ 

"Well,  come  to  your  breakfast  now,  love. 
Here,  John,  are  you  ready  ?'' 

**  Give  it  all  to  the  children.  Bless  their  hearts, 
they  look  well  already.     I'll  go  to  Wilson.'^ 

"But  have  something  to  eat  first;  stop  for  a 
minute.'* 

*^  No,  I  don't  want  any.     I'll  go  at  once." 

He  approached  the  door,  when  suddenly  it  was 
pushed  open,  and  a  party  of  gamekeepers  entered; 
they  seized  Wilmot  instantly, — it  was  vain  to 
struggle. 

"What  do  you  want?  What  have  I  done?" 
he  asked. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  A  pretty  thing  to  ask. 
We  have  found  you  out  at  last,  with   all  your 

nS 
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cunning.  I  have  had  my  suspicions  for  a  lon^^^ 
time.  But  we  have  not  got  time  to  talk^— com^  -J^^ 
along.'' 

^'Oh!  what  has  he  done?''  exclaimed  Mai)     ^^i 
coming  for^Tird. 

"  Now,  that's  a  good  one,"  said  the  man  rudely 
"You    all    pretend    to    be    precious    innocent 
Why,  as  I  live^  there's  the  skin  there, 
your  very  eyes !     And  now  you'll  ask  me 
he's  done !     Of  all  cunning  rogues,  commend 
to  a  poacher." 

"  A  poacher !"  exclaimed  Mary.  "  Indeed,  in- 
deed, he  is  innocent ;  he  is  no  poacher." 

^^Oh!  I  dare  say.    And  this  pretty  bit  of 
came  down  the  chimney,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  The  hare !  oh,  that  was  given  us." 

^*  Indeed !     And,  pray  who  gave  it  you  ?" 

"Hush,    Mary!"    exclaimed    her    husband 
"  whatever  happens,  do  not  betray  him,  he  did  it 
in  kindness.     I  suppose  you  won't  take  my  word 
for  it,  masters,  I  never  snared  a  hare  in  my  life." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't,  who  ever  said  you  did  ? 
I  never  heard  of  a  poacher  but  said  the  same,  did 
you.  Bill?" 

"  All  of  them  are  alike. — Come  along,  we  ean't 
stand  here  all  day !" 

"  And  where  will  you  take  him  ?"  cried  Mary^ 
clinging  to  her  husband. 
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^^  We'll  take  him  where  he^  learn  better  man- 
ners.    He's  safe  for  six  months,  any  how/' 

^^  Six  months !"  cried  the  wife,  in  agony. 
*'  Oh,  John  1  and  must  you  go  ?  He  is  not  a 
poacher,  indeed,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  men. 
^^  I  tell  you  a  friend  gave  us  the  hare ;  I  will 
swear  it!" 

^<  I  dare  say  this  is  the  friend,  now,"  said  the 
man,  catching  hold  of  Harry.  "  This  is  just  the 
boy,  now,  to  set  a  snare.  Come  along,  my  little 
man,  you  shall  go  with  us  ! " 

^  He  shall  not  go  !  you  shall  not  touch  him !" 
cried  the  mother,  springing  wildly  forward,  and 
seizing  him  in  her  arms.  "  He  is  ill;  he  was 
dying  yesterday ;  that  hare  was  got  to  save  his 
life.  Don't  be  frightened,  my  darling,  no  one 
shall  take  you  from  your  mother !"  and  she  looked 
on  the  men  like  a  tigress  defending  her  young. 

^^  Well,  such  a  child  can't  make  much  difference, 
you  may  keep  him  ^  the  present,  he'll  come 
round  to  us  by  and  by.  Come  along !  what  do 
you  mean  by  keeping  us  here  in  this  manner  ? " 

^^  I  will  come  in  a  moment,"  said  Wilmot, 
calmly ;  ^^  let  me  just  kiss  the  children,  and  I'll 
come." 

He  embraced  them  all  with  fond  affection — ^with 
«  terrible  apprehension  that  he  might  never  see 
tiiem  again;  they  might  be  all  dead  before  he  should 
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leave  his  prison,  if  he  ever  left  it  alive.    Daii^ 
that  tr}'ing  moment  Mary  had  been  collecting  ^^ 
her  energies ;  she  resolved  to  be  calm^  and  not    ^ 
add  to  his  distress.     He  fondly  pressed  her  to  Y^^ 
heart. 

"  Mary,  darUng,  I  never  expected  this  !     I  nev-^^^ 
tliought  we  sliould  part,  come  what  would.    Ar^^" 
what  will  you  do,  love  ?     Oh,  God  I  it  is  agony 
think  of  it!" 

''  Don't  grieve,  John,  dear !  don't  grieve  aboi 
us,  I  will  take  care  of  the  children.    I  will  trv 

* 

find  my  cousin  in  London;  she  is  rich,  you 
she  will  l)e  kind  to  us.  When  you  come  back  yo  -^^^ 
will  find  us  all  well.  But  John,  dear,  promise  jxl^^^ 
one  thing.  You  will  be  among  bad  men.  Oh 
don't  let  them  make  you  bad,  John !  Oh !  don^^^^  ^ 
forget  how  happy  we  were;  don't  forget  God,  an^  -^^ 
He  will  help  us  all !  You'll  promise  me  thi^^^» 
John  t" 

"  I  promise  you  solemnly,  Mary,  darling !     Ma^  -*y 
God  bless  you,  and  help " 

He  could  say  no  more ;  he  embraced  her  again  ^^  ^' 
and  turned  away,  endeavouring  to  conceal  lii^-^^ 
emotion,  but  it  mattered  little;  even  the  gruir^  ^ 
keepers  were  moved,  and  they  led  him  away  ir'^-" 
silence.  Mary  stood  at  the  door,  and  watchec^^^ 
liim  in  the  distance.  He  was  gone!  she  mi^if"-^'^^ 
never  see  him  more :  he  was  gone  to  prison !    Sh^- 
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turned  agun  to  her  desolate  home,  she  looked  on 
her  fiatherless  children,  and,  sinking  to  the  ground, 
she  lost  all  consciousness ! 

She  was  aroused  by  the  gentle  embraces  of  her 
children,  who  were  crying  for  tlieir  mother.  She 
rose  up  and  endeavoured  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Sorrow  is  easy  to  be  understood ;  it  waits  not  for 
inquiry, — it  presses  on  us.  All  now  depended  on 
her.  She  looked  on  these  helpless  darlings,  and 
resolved  to  do  her  utmost.  She  would  go  at  once 
to  Wilson  and  consult  with  him.  Desiring  the 
children  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  she  proceeded 
to  the  poacher^s  dwelling. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  her  distress,  but 
he  could  hardly  console  her. 

"  Oh,  can  we  not  save  him  ?**  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  I^m  afraid  there's  no  chance,  but  FU  go  and 
see.  I'll  make  all  inquiries,  and  come  and  tell 
you.  It  won't  do  for  me  to  stir  about  it  much, 
or  I  shall  get  taken  myself.  But  1^11  do  what  I 
can,  as  it  was  partly  my  fault.  I  would  not  have 
given  it  him,  had  I  thought  of  it.  He  was  not 
up  to  it,  you  see.  You  should  have  hid  those 
things,  bless  you.  They've  searched  in  here  many 
a  time,  and  gone  away  as  wise  as  they  came,  and 
I've  had  loads  of  game  hid  snugly  all  the  while. 
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But  poor  John  didn't  think  of  this.    I  Uame 
myself.     I  shouldn't  have  given  it  him.'' 

'*  If  we  had  not  had  it  the  children  would  haie 
died/' 

^  You're  so  bad  as  that  ?  Ah^  if  I'd  a  hundred 
men  as  good  as  myself,  we'd  teach  Lord  Hetto* 
fold." 

**Oh  don't  talk  like  that;  you'll  get  into 
trouble." 

'*  Not  I.  Oh,  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  Well 
m  see  about  John,  and  let  you  know." 

Mary  returned  home  very  gloomy  and  despond- 
ing.    She  waited  in  anxiety  till  the  evening. 

Wilson  called,  as  he  had  said,  to  let  her  know 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  but  he  could  give  her 
no  hope. 

^'  It*s  sure  to  go  against  him/'  he  said.  '^  There 
was  a  chance  that  Lord  Norford  might  not  prose- 
cute, as  it^s  a  first  offence,  but  he  has  seen  him 
this  morning  and  recognised  huoa.  He  says  he 
suspected  him  before ;  that  he  was  very  insokiit 
to  him  tlie  other  day.   So  ifs  all  up  with  him  now.' 

^'  Has,  Lord  Norford,  then  the  power  ?  I  wiB 
go  to  him." 

^^Oh,  it's  no  good  going  to  him.  He  hilei 
poachos,  and  there's  no  love  hMt^  I  ean  tell  hk 
Loidahip.' 
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^  Oh,  but  he  will  hear  me,  if  I  pray  to  him  to 
have  mercy.  He  will  hear  me  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  wife/* 

^*  His  wife  ?  Oh,  he  is  just  married ;  so  he  is. 
Well,  if  his  wife  would  hear  you,  there  might  be 
some  hope.     But  these  fine  ladies *' 

^^  Oh,  she  will  hear  me !  She  is  a  woman. 
She  must  feel  for  a  wife  and  mother  in  distress. 
Oh,  where  can  I  go  to  her?  where  can  I  see 
her  ?*' 

*^  I  don't  know,  Pm  sure.  You  can  go  to  the 
castle  in  the  morning,  I  suppose;  but  I  doubt 
very  much '^ 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure — I  am  certain ;  oh,  she  will 
hear  me,  and  he  will  come  back.  Oh,  I  am  so 
happy.     Oh,  he  will  come  back !" 

Wilson  could  not  share  her  expectations,  and 
he  took  his  departure. 

The  following  morning  Mary  hurried  to  the 
castle,  but  she  could  gain  no  admittance ;  she  was 
turned  away  from  the  door.  She  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  Marchioness :  she  must  and  she 
would  see  her.  She  waited  in  the  garden  till  she 
should  come  out.  And  soon  she  did  come.  Radiant 
in  beauty  and  elegance,  with  all  the  charms  of  nar- 
tore  and  cares  of  art,  Violet  came  forth,  attended 
by  her  fiivourite  maiden.  She  walked  through  the 
stately  gardens  with  the  step  of  a  queen^    Mary 
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paused  for  a  moment,  full  of  admiration 
amazement ;  then  remembering  why  she  had 
come^  she  hurried  forward,  and  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  astonished  lady. 

**  Oh,  mercy,  Lady,*^  she  cried,  *'  mercy  for  my 
husband.    Oh,  he  is  innocent,  he  has  been  carried 
to  prison.    You,  you  can  save  him ;  a  word  from 
you  will  make  Lord  Norford  release  him.    Oh, 
will  you  not  save  him  ?'* 

Violet,  considerably  surprised,  inquired  "  What 
has  he  done  ?" 

*'  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing ;  but  they  think  he 
is  a  poacher.^^ 

'^  A  poacher  !'^  exclaimed  Violet,  starting  back 
in  horror.  ^^  Oh,  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  Lord  Norford  is  very  strict  about  them." 

'^  But  you  could  persuade  him,  you  could  tell 
him,  indeed  my  husband  is  innocent.  Oh^  have 
pity  on  me,  for  tlie  love  you  bear  your  own  hus- 
band ;  pity  the  sorrow  of  a  wretched  wife.  Oh, 
give  him  back  to  me,  for  you  can  do  it.  Ob, 
surely  one  so  great  and  beautiful  must  have  m 
kind  heart ;  nmst  feel  for  my  distress.  Oh,  gentle 
lady,  if  ever  you  hope  to  know  a  mother's  happ* 
ness,  oh,  pity  a  mother's  sorrow,  give  back  their 
father  to  my  poor  starving  children ;  for  they  are 
starving  and  dying,  indeed.  Oh,  have  pity  on  uSs 
l}ave  pity  on  me !" 
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Violet  was  touched  with  the  poor  woman's  sor- 
row, but  she  could  promise  nothing ;  she  looked 
on  a  poacher  as  something  almost  worse  than  a 
murderer,  and  she  turned  away.  Yet  she  paused 
a  moment,  and  ere  she  departed,  left  her  purse 
in  the  woman's  hand.  The  rich  think  money  a 
sure  panacea  for  every  evil.  Mary  arose  from 
her  knees— every  hope  was  gone.  Slowly  and 
sadly  she  returned  to  her  home,  still  holding  in 
her  emaciated  hand  the  glittering  purse,  ignorant 
of  its  contents. 

Gloomy  were  the  hours  she  paased  in  her  wretched 
home,  reflecting  on  the  future,  sorrowing  for  the 
past.  The  purse  contained  a  few  sovereigns; 
this  would  maintain  her  children  for  some  time ; 
this  would  enable  her  to  proceed  to  London, 
and  find  her  now  almost  forgotten  relative.  Tet 
she  waited  till  her  husband's  trial  should  be  over, 
still  indulging  a  hope  that  he  might  be  released, 
and  when  that  last  hope  vanished,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  several  months'  imprisonment,  she 
obtained  leave  to  see  him,  cheered  him  by  the 
news  of  her  good  fortune,  and  bidding  him  hope 
the  best,  departed  with  her  children  for  the  me- 
tropolis. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  is  a  golden  chain  let  down  firom  HeaTen, 

Whose  links  are  bright  and  even. 
That  falls  like  sleep  on  loyers,  and  oombinei 

The  soft  and  sweetest  minds 
In  equal  knots ;  this  bears  no  brands,  nor  daiti, 

But  in  a  calm  and  god-like  imity 

Preserres  community. 
Richer  than  time,  and  as  time's  Taint  sm* 

TiMB  had  passed  sorrowfully  with  Evelyn  afttf 
the  departure  of  Arbridge.  The  sun  of  her  fife 
seemed  to  have  set — aU  was  dark  and  desoUe* 
She  had  never  been  aware  how  much  he  wi* 
associated  with  all  her  thoughts,  till  his  absence 
sadly  proved  it  She  could  not  bear  to  mm^  t^ 
society,  she  had  no  longer  the  chance  of  mestinK 
him,  whose  presence  was  happiness,  and  solita^ 
too  was  wearisome.  Her  employments  were  w 
distasteful  and  profitless.  The  public  papers  in^ 
debates,  she  had  once  loved  so  well,  had  loit  *" 
charm,  all  interest;  she  could  no  longer  find  ib^ 
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his  eloquence  or  his  praises^  which  were  as  sweet 
music  to  her.     She  was  anxious  to  return  to  her 
aunt,  but  Violet  would  not  hear  of  it;  her  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place  immediately,  and  Evelyn 
must  be  present,  must  assist  in  the  preparations — 
and  she  did  so,  but  with  a  heavy  heart.     How  she 
recoiled  from   all  discussions  about  ribbons  and 
flowers  1    The  mighty  arrangements  of  the  toilette 
seemed  ill  suited  to  the  occasion.     Was  this  love  ? 
were   these   thoughts  fitted   for    an  approaching 
marriage  ?    What  could  it  matter  how  the  bride 
were  dressed?  what  could  it  signify  how  many 
robes  and  trimmings  and  laces  were  prepared  ? — at 
such  a  time  surely  higher  things  should  be  thought 
of.     But  the  fair  bride-elect  thought  these  things 
of  very  great  importance.    She  was  about  to  form 
an  allianoe  with  one  of  rank  far  higher  than  her 
own.    She  was  an  only  child,  and  her  parents  very 
wealthy ;  it  was  resolved  that  her  trousseau,  and 
all  other  preparations,  should  be  as  grand  and  as 
costly  as  though  she  were  the  heiress  of  a  duke. 
Behold  her,  then,  surrounded  by  mantua-makers 
and  milliners,  arranging,  selecting,  assorting,  choos- 
ii^  discarding;   her  whole  thoughts  and  time 
entirely  engrossed  with  the  thousand  pains  and 
jdeasures  which  fashion  and  vanity  inflict  upon 
their  votaries! 
As  the  day  of  the  marriage  approached,  Evelyn 
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sjevr  more  unhappy ;  she  Lad  always  trasted 
sometliing  might  happen,  always  hoped  something 
might  put  it  off.  She  could  not  doubt,  but  thit 
Violet  still  thought  of  Arbridge  with  regret,  and 
perhaps  if  a  little  time  were  given,  she  migbt 
awake  from  her  delusion,  and  yet  become  theliride 
f^f  him  who  loved  her  so  well. 

The  day  arrived, — ^Evelyn  was  compelled  to 
attend  the  ceremonv;  how  could  she  refuse? 
ardently  as  she  longed  to  do  so.  In  former  days 
when  anticipating  the  union  of  Arbridge  md 
Violet,  much  as  she  wished  for  such  an  event,  she 
had  felt  she  could  not  witness  it.  But  now  this 
seemed  ten  times  more  dreadful — in  the  one  esse 
oulv  she  herself  would  have  suffered,  she  woold 
have  been  consoled  in  thinking  of  his  joy;  but  nov 
she  knew  he  was  in  misery,  and  this  marriage  wtf 
its  cause — marriage !  it  was  a  funeral — ^the  funeitl 
of  his  happiness,  and  consequently  of  hers. 

In  aU  her  musings  never  once  did  she  think  thit 
now  his  first  love  was  false,  he  might  chance  to 
think  of  her.  Her  fairy  dreams  were  as  impoi- 
sible  as  ever,  she  had  long  since  resigned  every 
selfish  hope,  and  they  did  not  now  return.  N<^ 
she  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light — ^when  sk 
tliought  of  his  love,  she  judged  it  by  her  own-* 
true  and  michanging  in  sorrow  and  coldness,  as  it 
would  have  been  in  the  fulness  of  joy*    She  ftk 
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she  could  understand  his  feelings^  and  mourned  to 
think  they  must  resemble  her  own.  He  loved 
Violet,  he  would  love  her  for  ever,  perhaps  she 
was  even  dearer  to  him  now  than  had  she  been  all 
his  own.  His  love  could  never  grow  cold  or 
feeble,  never  subside  into  indifference,  it  would 
never  grow  old  and  languid;  but  snapped  off  in 
its  pristine  vigour,  would  always  bear  the  freshness 
and  fulness  of  youth.  Memory  would  cast  a  halo 
of  glory  around  the  past,  and  even  the  dark  shades 
of  disappointment  would  be  cheered  by  a  reflected 
beam  of  its  romance.  Thus  Evelyn  felt,  and 
thus  she  knew  he  felt.  She  had  fondly  trusted 
his  visions  would  be  realized;  but  as  the  mar- 
riage bells  rung  merrily,  she  felt  they  tolled  the 
funeral  knell  of  Hope. 

The  sun  shone  brightly — all  were  joyous  and 
gay.  How  grand,  and  gorgeous  were  all  things ; 
how  splendid  the  cortige ;  how  magnificent  the 
display ;  how  sparkling  and  stately  the  guests — 
the  princely  nobles  and  the  jewelled  dames !  How 
animated,  how  admired  the  bridegroom,  radiant 
with  happiness  and  pride !  How  courteous  and 
kind  was  Lord  Hetherford — the  proud  duke  for- 
gotten in  the  gratified  father!  How  happy  and 
how  amiable  were  Sir  Stephen  and  his  lady — how 
beauteous  and  gentle  the  bridemaidens — and  last, 
and  most  important,  how  all  perfect  was  she,  the 
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cynosure  of  aU  eyes^  the  adored  and  incompanok 

Violet, 

"  in  beauty's  poxDp  arrayed, 

In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  conquest  won — the  bridal  hour — 
With  every  charm  that  wins  the  heart, 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art." 

Never  did  mortal  maiden  seem  more  lovely,  or 
more  worthv  of  love. 

Tliey  stand  by  the  altar !  hj  the  altar  of  Hea- 
ven, to  consecrate  their  vows.  What  a  solemn, 
what  an  awful  moment !  Is  it  possible  that  any 
earthly  thought  can  mingle  in  their  minds  ?  How 
pure  must  be  their  aspirations,  how  powerful  their 
emotions  !  Such  a  moment  can  come  but  once. 
Never  before  have  they  felt  such  sensations,  never 
again  shall  they  feel  them  more. 

They  stand  side  by  side,  their  hands  are  joined 
— never  again  are  they  to  be  parted  ;  in  rejoicing 
and  suffering,  in  woe  or  delight,  they  are  to  share 
each  other's  pains,  each  other's  pleasures, 
<<  To  halve  eadi  sorrow,  double  evexy  joy.** 

One  patli  must  conduct  them  through  life  nolo 
death,  from  earth  to  Heaven — together  united  in 
"  rosy  bondage."  But  O !  they  will  find  mf 
chains  of  heavy  iron,  do  they  stand  by  the  aktfj 
with  any  thoughts  but  those  of  love— of  love  to 
Heaven  and  to  each  other. 
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They  may  have  felt  affection,  esteem,  regard, 
friendship,  admiration,  and  all  seemed  well;  but  on 
the  path  which  they  are  now  to  tread,  one  power 
can  alone  guide  them,  one  beacon  can  alone  cheer 
—they  must  love,  or  all  is  vain  !  They  must  love, 
and  all  will  be  well, — all  will  be  well,  and  earth 
will  seem  a  heaven. 

The  bridegroom  may  now  smile  on  the  fair 
being  by  his  side;  but  in  the  moment  of  trouble, 
when  he  is  tempted  or  when  she  may  fail — ^when 
age  has  changed  her  beauty,  misfortune  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  her  gentle  smile — ^when  he  shall 
find  her  not  so  perfect  as  his  fancy  deemed — 
when  from  a  doubt,  a  whisper,  dissension  may 
arise, — what,  then,  shall  bind  her  to  him,  if  love 
be  wanting!  What? — Nothing!— nothing  can. 
But  if  he  love  her,  all  is  well — ^love  can  give 
charms  where  there  are  none, — can  smooth  the 
nigged  path,  make  sorrow  sweet, — can  throw  his 
own  bright  beauty  o^er  the  scene,  and  make  even 
trifles  glorious  as  himself.  Yes,  let  the  husband 
love  his  bride,  and  happiness  shall  be  theirs. 
And  she,  the  fair  young  beauty,  blooming  in  pride 
of  youth  and  loveliness,  what  will  be  her  career  ? 
Ah !  hers  will  be  her  husband's,  his  lot  is  hers, 
far  good  or  evil — and  can  she  wish  another  ?  Even 
as  the  clinging  ivy  twines  round  the  stately  tree, 
adoma  it  with  its  charms,  and  borrows  its  sup- 
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port,  so  does  the  wife  cling  to  her  husband,— his 
fate  is  hers.  She  shines,  but  as  the  moon,  with  i 
reflected  light, — and  is  she  happy  ?  Well  has  the 
poet  said  of  that  fair  sex  he  loved  so  little,  yet 
pourtrayed  so  truly— 

^  To  rougher  man  ambition's  task  resign : 
'Tis  oar's  in  senates  and  in  courts  to  shine : 
To  labour  for  a  sunk,  corrupted  state. 
Or  dare  the  rage  of  envy,  and  be  great- 
One  only  care  your  gentle  hearts  should  prore— 
The  important  business  of  your  life,  is — Lore  !*' 

And  is  it  hard — is  it  unfair  that  fame  and  power 
and  glory  should  be  man's  alone  I  Do  you  re- 
pine, fair  beings,  at  your  lot  I  Say,  would  you 
change  for  man^s  brief  life  of  glory,  the  ardent 
feelings  of  your  own  warm  hearts?  Say,  would 
you — but  hush,  we  have  our  answer ! — ^Thousands 
of  gentle  voices,  soft  and  sweet  as  the  evening 
zephyr — thousands  of  silver  tones  proclaim  the 
unanimous  reply — Love  to  them  is  all.  Com- 
pared to  it,  fame,  power,  and  glory,  are  dreams,-* 
are  shadows. 

The  great  Creator^  merciful  to  all,  is  bounteous 
in  blessings — His  very  punishments  are  fraught 
with  kindness.  When  He  pronounced  the  corse 
on  Eve  and  on  her  daughters,  that  they  should 
humbly  bend  before  their  husband's  will,  did  He 
command  them  to  be  trembling  slaves  I — ^Not  so ; 
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he  gave  that  love  which  makes  the  bondage  sweet, 
and  turns  what  seemed  a  curse,  into  a  precious 
boon. 

Evelyn  listened  with  deep  emotion,  to  the 
impressive  service.  Her  sorrows,  troubles,  doubts, 
anxieties,  were  all  forgotten :  she  thought  only  of 
the  young  beings  now  standing  by  the  altar — she 
prayed  with  fervour  for  their  future  welfare. 

And  now  they  rise — ^the  blessing  is  pronounced, 
and  they  are  one!  All  is  over — ^the  bride  for 
the  last  time  has  signed  her  father's  name, — 
well  may  her  fingers  tremble!  It  is  an  awful 
and  momentous  act :  she  signs  the  warrant,  yet 
ignorant  of  its  bearing,  whether  it  be  for  joy  or 
misery.  She  signs  it — full  of  ignorance  and  hope 
she  signs  it,  the  future  only  can  unfold  its  mighty 
meaning,  when  it  will  be  irrevocable — ^death  only 
can  efface  it. 

And  now  again  she  is  in  her  childhood's  home 
— ^her  home,  for  the  last  time.  Her  father  presses 
her  to  his  heart — ^her  mother's  tears  are  on  her 
cheek ;  their  child,  yet  their's  no  longer — she  is 
gone ! 

Even  the  haughty  Violet  felt  some  emotion  at 
this  important  era  of  her  life ;  even  she  wept  tears 
of  sorrow  when  parting  from  her  parents. 

But  the  youthful  Marchioness  soon  forgot  her 
trouble.      Why  should  she  grieve  ?      A    bright 
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career  was  open  to  her — all  would  be  grandeur, 
and  greatness,  and  gaiety,  and  she  was  happy- 
yes,  all  her  dreams  were  realized.  Wealth,  nnk. 
and  power  were  hers,  and  she  could  wish  no  more. 
The  bridal  festivities  over,  Evelyn  would  have 
returned  to  her  humble  home,  but  Lady  Alsinger 
would  not  hear  of  her  departure.  She  could  not  be 
leffc  entirely  alone.  Accordingly,  Evelj^  remained 
with  her  for  awhile.  She  did  not  aspire  to  fill  the 
place  of  Violet,  but  Lady  Alsinger  scarcely  missed 
her  daughter.  She  was  generally  engaged  in  scenes 
of  gaiety  and  amusement,  and  needed  little  com- 
panionship ;  but  when  compelled  to  pass  a  fev 
hours  at  home,  Evelyn  was  always  ready  to  amose 
her,  always  anxious  to  give  her  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

*^  A  soothing  joy  that  cheers  our  way, 
A  gentle  spirit  fur, 
That  glads  this  earth  firom  day  to  day, 
Chasing  away  dark  care." 

FRIBNDSBIF. 

Hus  time  passed  on.  Lord  Hewiston  occa- 
ally  heard  from  Arbridge.  He  never  spoke  of 
ming  to  England — ^never  alluded  to  his  sor- 
I.  All  his  letters  were  filled  with  descriptions 
he  beautiful  countries  through -which  he  was 
dering.  Lord  Hewiston  mourned  over  the 
tnce  of  his  friend,  and  he  had  another  cause 
pnef — ^he  now  never  saw  his  Juliet.  She  was 
onger  a  guest  at  Lady  Emerscourt's.  After 
eventful  evening  of  the  ball,  she  bade  fai«- 

to  him  and  happiness,  resolved  to  leav^  her 

home  no  more. 
.  sincere  friendship  now  existed  between  her 

Evelyn,  for  although  their  eharacters  were 
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essentially  different,  they  were  formed  for  mutual 
sympathy.  They  could  understand  and  feel  for 
each  other,  though  the  secret  thoughts  of  each 
had  never  been  revealed.  Juliet  gladly  received 
her  friend  at  her  house,  although,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, she  could  not  visit  her  beneath  Sir  Stephen's 
roof.  It  was  from  Evelvn  that  Liord  Hewiston 
now  received  all  intelligence  of  his  beloved. 
With  the  intuition  which  her  own  love  had  in- 
$pin?d.  Evelyn  read  his  thoughts,  and  ever  turned 
her  discourse  upon  Juliet.  It  was  for  this  he 
loved  to  lin^r  by  her  side,  while  she  had  a  pecu- 
liar chan;i  in  his  society.  With  him  only  could 
she  converse  of  Arbridge — from  him  only  could 
she  learn  any  information  respecting  him. 

One  evening  when  Lord  Hewiston  entered  the 
drawing-room.  Lady  Alsinger  was  conversing  with 
another  lady«  on  apparently  all-important  business. 
He  approached  Eveljm — she  put  aside  her  book. 
•^  Don't  let  me  disturb  you — you  are  reading.'^ 
*^  But  the  book  can  wait,  you  know.'' 
**  Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  more  than  I  can* 
\^*hat  is  it  r» 
••  Coningsby.     Have  you 'read  it  ?" 
^*  Oh«  long  ago  !     Is  it  possible  you  are  only 
reading  it  now  ?" 

^^  I  have  read  so  little  latdy ;  I  only  b^gan  it  to- 
dav.     Did  vou  like  it  ^' 
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^  Of  course.    Every  one  liked  it." 

'^But  do  you  only  think  like  other  people? 
Have  you  no  opinions  of  your  own  ?*' 

'^  Perhaps  I  have,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn 
firom  you.    What  do  you  think  of  it  P' 

^^Oh,  I  am  delighted  with  itl  I  don't  know 
an3rthing  that  has  pleased  me  more !" 

^^  Indeed !  I  should  not  have  thought  it.  It's 
such  very  high  Toryism,  and  you,  I  think,  are  a 
Radical.'' 

^^  Indeed,  I  do  not  aspire  to  such  a  title.     It 
is  true  I  do  not  agree  with  the  political  part,  but 
still  I  like  it.     I  like  the  freshness  and  genuine- 
ness that  pervade  it ;  there  is  nothing  paltry,  or 
mean,  or  selfish  about  it.    The  principles  are  a)I 
large,  and  deep,  and  honest ,  even  though  the  po- 
litical deductions  are  wrong.    There  is  so  much 
of  prejudice,  and  littleness,  and  mean  narrow- 
minded  measures,  and  short-sighted  views,  to  be 
found  everywhere  now,  that  to  me  it  is  quite  a 
pleasure,  quite  a  relief,  to  find  anything  that  will 
eschew  the  political  axioms  of  the  day,  and  look 
to  something  deeper,  and  purer,  and  truer ;  and  in 
spite  of  this  high  Toryism,  of  which  you  speak, 
and  the  many,  many  opinions  with  which  I  can- 
not agree,  I  think  I  can  find  this  in  Coningsby." 
^  I  see  you  are  enthusiastic  in  this>  as  in  every- 
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thing  else ;  but  I  am  preventing  you  from  reading 
this  delightful  book.  Have  you  nearly  finished 
it  ?    But  you  only  began  it  to-day,  you  said." 

'^  Oh,  I  shall  finish  it  to-night.  I  never  can 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  a  story.  I  have  tried  it 
once  or  tv^'ice  ;  but  it  always  appears  in  my 
dream,  in  a  very  terrible  and  confused  manner. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  however,  there  is  plenty  of 


time.'' 


"  Why,  you  have  another  volume  to  read." 
**  But  that  won't  take  very  long.     I  generally 
find  a  volume  takes  about  four  hours  to  read, 
sometimes  five." 

**  You  are  a  regular  novel  reader,  then  ?" 
''  I  read  all  I  can ;  at  least  I  begin  them.    1 
can't  get  through  all.    But  one  like  this  I  could 
read  again  and  again." 

"  Mr.  D'Israeli  would  hardly  think  it  a  com- 
pliment to  be  praised  by  such  a  Radical  as  jon 


are." 


^'  You  will  persist  in  calling  me  so.  May  I  not 
like  what  is  good  and  great  on  all  aides  ?  I  assure 
you  my  political  &vourites  are  of  all  parties;  1 
only  look  to  the  principles.*' 

<<  Indeed !  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  sucb 
a  politician." 

^'That  is  meant  as  a  reproof.  I  know.    Too 
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think  women  should  not  interfere  in  such  things ; 
well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  don't  want  to  in- 
terfere, but  I  cannot  help  feeling  on  the  subject. 
And  I  do  feel,  and  very  deeply,  for  the  sorrows  of 
the  people :  I  cannot  assist  them  myself,  I  can 
only  respect  and  admire  those  who  do.^' 

**  And  these  are  your  favourites.  May  I  be 
honoured  by  knowing  their  names  ?  Mr.  IKIsraeli 
is  one,  I  presume.'' 

^^  Yes ;  but  I  like  him  far  better  as  an  author 
than  as  a  politician.  My  greatest  favourite  is  Lord 
Ashley." 

«  All  Tories,  then  ?" 

"  Who  would  stop  to  ask  whether  Lord  Ashley 
were  Whig  or  Tory  ?  His  party  is  the  best  and 
most  popular  of  all ;  he  has  ranged  himself  with 
the  suffering  people.  I  told  you  I  did  not  care 
for  political  differences  and  distinctions ;  I  only 
look  to  the  principles  which  inspire  them.  Ana 
feeling  thus,  how  could  I  read  all  these  recent 
debates,  how  could  I  think  upon  Lord  Ashley's 
past  career,  his  untiring  exertions,  his  unwearying 
patience,  his  never-failing  sympathy,  his  personal 
sacrifices  and  self-denial;  how  could  I  think  of 
all  this,  without  revering,  without  almost  loving 
one  who  has  done  so  much,  and  suffered  so  much, 
to  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves  ?" 

"  You  are  right ;  he  deserves  all  praise." 
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^^  But  to  show  you  my  favourites  are  not  all  on 
your  side,  there  is  Mr.  Cobden." 

"  You  admire  him  ?" 

"  Most  certainly.  Does  he  not,  too,  represent 
a  great  principle  ?  I  can  hardly  expect  you  to 
agree  with  me,  as  you  are  such  a  staunch  Pro- 
tectionist; but  will  you  not  admit  that,  setting 
aside  his  acute  reasoning  and  powerful  eloquence, 
he  has  great  claims  on  our  admiration,  for  his 
persevering,  earnest  endeavours,  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty  and  defeat,  and  in  the  time  of  gradual 
success  and  prosperity,  to  support  a  cause  once 
deemed  so  hopeless,  but  mainly  through  his  en- 
deavours now  fast  approaching  its  triumph  ?^' 

^^  We  will  not  discuss  that  point.  But  you  see, 
your  favourites,  though  all  so  good  in  themselves, 
cannot  agree  with  each  other : — 

*  A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be ; 
But  first  conaider  how  those  just  agree.' 

Pray  who  are  the  others  ?" 

'^  Oh  !  I  shall  tell  you  no  more.  Indeed,  I  am 
quite  offended  with  you  !** 

^^  May  I  inquire  if  Lord  Hewiston  or  Mr. 
Arbridge  be  among  the  number?'' 

^^  Oh !  Lord  Hewiston  speaks  so  seldom;  be- 
sides, no  one  can  tell  his  prindples.'' 

'^  And  Mr.  Arbridge  ? 
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Mr.  Arbridge  has  left  the  House/'  replied 
Evelyn^  speaking  in  a  very  constrained  manner. 
Lord  Hewiston  watched  her  changing  countenance^ 
and  read  the  confirmation  of  what  he  had  long 
surmised.  Anxious  to  relieve  her  embarrassment, 
he  resolved,  as  he  had  discovered  her  secret,  she 
should  know  his. 

'^  Miss  Stuart,'^  he  observed,  after  a  short  pause, 
'^  I  wish  to  make  you  my  confidante.  I  want  your 
assistance." 

"Indeed!" 

**  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  of  my  feelings  about 
— about  Juliet — Miss  Arden  ?" 

^^  Perhaps  I  am." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  —  you  are  her  friend  —  can 
you  tell  me  how  she  regards  me  ?" 

*^  Nay,  if  I  could,  would  it  be  fair  ?" 

He  spoke  in  a  sorrowful  tone^  very  different 
from  his  usual  manner. 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  to  act ;  she  refuses  to  see 
me  or  hear  me,  she  will  give  me  no  hope." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  not  in  her  confidence ;  but  I 
thought — I  did  not  think  she  was  so  indifferent." 

^^  Nor  is  she.  Once  she  almost  owned  as 
much.  She  said  she  was  unhappy,  yet  she  will 
explain  nothing :  there  is  some  mystery.  I  can- 
not bear  this  doubt.    You  are  her  friend;  can 

you  —  will  you ?" 
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*'  I  will  tell  her  all  too  9bt  ;  I  will  endetvoor 
to  know  the  reason." 

'^  Thank  von  ten  thousand  times !  Tea  vill 
see  her  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Most  certainlv." 

"  Evelvn/*  asked  Lady  Alsinser,  "  are  we  en- 
f^ed  to-morrow  morning?  Mrs.  Seymer  sap 
she  will  take  us  to  see  Lord  Chippenham's  paint- 
ings, that  we  have  been  wishing  to  see  so  muchi 
you  know.     I  know  of  no  engagement  J 

"  None,  for  to-morrow  morning.^ 

^^  Then  we  shall  be  delighted  to  go.^ 

Lord  Hewiston  looked  disappointed. 

"  You  will  not  see  Juliet  ?'' 

^'  Oh,  yes,  I  will  call  afterwards ;  but  1  cannot 
refuse  Lady  Alsinger.  Tou  will  come  in  the 
evening  ?  I  shall  have  good  news  for  yon,  I  trust" 

'^I  can  scarcely  venture  to  expect  it;  hot  I 
will  come,  most  certainly.  Now  I  will  not  tep 
you  longer  from  your  book.    Good  evening." 

He  departed,  and  Evelyn  resumed  her  reading* 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Oh!  think,— 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 
That  thou  hast  heen  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just 
Oh!  by  that  retrospect  of  hi^piness, 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

Crod  shall  assuage  thy  pangs— when  I  am  laid  in  dust ! 

OAMPBBLL, 

Thb  following  morning  Mrs.  Seymer  called,  in 
her  carriage,  for  Lady  Akinger  and  Evelyn.  When 
they  reached  the  appointed  place,  they  had  some 
difficulty  in  entering;  many  carriages  were  crowded 
round,  many  persons  were  waiting  to  get  in.  The 
exhibition  being  of  a  most  exclusive,  almost  pri- 
vate nature,  every  one  was  of  course  anxious  4jo 
see  it. 

While  waiting  to  leave  the  carriage,  Evelyn 
amused  herself  by  watching  the  people  at  the 
doors.     Soon  all  her  attention  was  absorbed  by 
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two  young  children,  apparently  beting.  A  littk 
boy,  whose  pinched  and  withered  &oe  had  in  it 
none  of  the  charms  of  childhood^  eagerly  extended 
one  hand  to  the  passers-by,  while  with  the  other 
he  almost  dragged  along  his  infiant  sister,  who, 
pale,  and  weak,  and  ill,  seemed  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  walk. 

Mrs.  Seymer's  carriage  now  drew  up  to  the 
door ;  she  descended,  and  Lady  Alsinger  followed 
her.  The  little  beggar  accosted  her,  but  in  rain: 
his  little  trembling  hand  caught  imploringly  the 
velvet  robe,  but  was  impatiently  pushed  aside,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  poisonous  reptile.  Evelyn 
could  not  resist  the  mute  appeal ;  she  was  about 
to  bestow  a  trifle  on  the  child,  when  the  littk 
girl,  clutching  her  dress  convulsively,  fell  sense- 
less on  the  pavement.  Evelyn  hastily  raised  her, 
she  showed  no  signs  of  life ;  the  little  boy,  think- 
ing his  sister  dead,  began  to  cry  piteoualy.  Her- 
self now  really  alarmed,  Evelyn  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do;  Lady  Alsinger  and  her  friend  had 
entered  the  house,  she  was  alone  with  these  child- 
ren— ^but  she  could  not  leave  them.  A  few  carious 
persons  gathered  round,  ready  to  advke,  or  per- 
haps to  assist.  The  litde  girl  was  still  inagfiriKla^ 
and  Evelyn  resolved  instantly  to  convey  her  to  a 
doctor.  She  did  not  dare  to  plaoe  her  in  the 
carriage;  but  a  hamUe  oonveyanoe  having  been 
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procured,  they  soon  reached  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bouring surgeon.  Evelyn  hastily  explained  the 
circumstances ;  he  readily  understood  the  case — 
alas!  he  was  used  to  such  things.  A  powerful 
cordial  soon  restored  the  child,  and  she  ate  eagerly 
some  food  that  was  offered  her. 

^^It  is  the  butcher  and  the  baker  that  they 
want,^'  observed  the  doctor,  *^this  is  only  weak- 
ness for  want  of  food.  What  have  you  eaten  to- 
day, my  little  man  ?  what  did  you  have  for  break- 
fast?*' 

'^  We  don't  have  breakfast,  we  have  supper,  but 
we  didn't  have  none  last  night,  we  left  it  for 
mother ;  but  it  didn't  do  no  good,  she  wouldn't 
eat." 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?"  asked  Evelyn,  "  did 
she  send  you  out  ?" 

^^  She  don't  know  nothing  about  it,  she's  a 
dying.  She'll  be  dead  when  we  go  home,"  he 
added  mournfully,  '^  and  then  there'll  be  no  one 
to  care  for  us.  But  I  hope  she  won't  die,  I  hope 
she  won't  leave  us;  now  father's  gone,  there's 
nobody  loves  us  but  her." 

'^Let  us  go  to  her,"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  'iwe 
may  be  of  use.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir," 
she  added,  drawing  out  her  purse. 

^^  Pardon  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  done 
very  little,  I  cannot  be  paid  for  doing  my  duty. 
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Let  me  accompany  you  to  the  poor  woman,  I  may 
be  of  service/* 

Evelyn  thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  they 
proceeded  according  to  the  child's  direction.  On 
their  way  they  stopped  at  a  baker's  to  purchase  a 
supply  of  bread,  and  the  heavy  eyes  of  the  poor 
children  were  once  again  lighted  up  with  hope. 
After  traversing  many  narrow  and  dirty  streets, 
they  at  length  reached  the  wretched  place.  They 
stopped  before  the  most  mean  and  dismal  of  a  row 
of  mean  and  dismal  houses ;  following  their  Uttle 
guide  they  entered,  an  open  door  disclosed  a  flight 
of  steps,  leading  apparently  to  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth.  This  was  one  of  the  famous  London 
cellars — the  haunts  of  crime — the  refuge  of  po- 
verty. Down  in  those  dark  abodes  gaunt  famine 
makes  his  den,  pale  misery  crouches  from  the  eye 
of  man — childhood,  and  youth,  and  age,  are  there, 
sorrow,  suffering,  sickness,  death — and,  worse  than 
all — crime,  sin,  and  shame  lurk  there — a  terrible 
fraternity.  Here  by  the  side  of  the  virtuous  poor, 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  the  midnight  robber  waits 
the  appointed  hour,  the  drunkard  lapses  to  unoon- 
sdoysness,  the  jest  and  scoffing  laugh  pass  round, 
curses  and  oaths  are  uttered  even  by  women's  lips^ 
women — just  Heaven,  and  there  are  women  here! 
Oh,  what  an  awful  sad  companionship — ^England, 
is  this  thy  wealth,  thy  glory,  thy  greatness  ?   Skj, 
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when  entrancing  music  arises  within  the  man- 
sions of  the  great^  when  youth  and  beauty  gor- 
geously appareled  float  down  the  graceful  dance, 
say^  do  they  think  of  this  ?  do  they  think  of  the 
lost  creatures,  that  people  many  a  noisome  cellar, 
and  ask,  "  Are  we  not  brethren  ?'^ 

When  the  senators  meet  in  the  grave  debate, 
to  dispute  for  hours  on  some  question  of  privi- 
l^e,  or  give  away  thousands  to  a  royal  prince  and 
princess — ^when  their  time  is  frittered  in  personal 
disputes  or  empty  trifles,  say,  do  they  think 
of  this? — of  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
called  to  rule  ?  When  the  patriot  speaks  of  our 
greatness,  the  wise  of  our  civilization,  the  good  of 
our  charity,  our  mercy,  our  justice,  answer  them 
not,  but  say,  '^  Go,  go  to  the  cellars  of  London !'' 
And  what  can  we  do  ?  they  will  ask*  How  can 
*^  Legislation  interfere,^^  or  Acts  of  Parliament 
cure  the  mighty  evil  ?  We  ask  you  not  to  inter- 
fere— we  ask  you  not  to  touch  this.  As  well 
attempt  to  drain  the  ocean  dry,  while  swelling 
streams  are  hourly  pouring  in.  We  look  not  on 
the  state,  the  abject  state  of  our  poor,  as  an  evil 
of  itself  to  be  done  away  with  at  once ;  it  is  rather 
the  effect  of  many,  many  evils — ^arrest  the  causCy 
and  the  consequence  will  cease.  It  is  true  we 
punish  crime,  but  we  hold  out  a  premium  to  vice 
by  our  neglect  of  virtue.    Yet  hold !    Even  while 
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we  write  t?ie  time  is  come! — a  new,  a  great,  a 
glorious  system  is  arising  from  the  depths  of  so 
much  woe.     Even  now !  but  let  us  not  antidpate* 

Evelyn  shuddered  with  horror  as  she  descended 
those  steps.  The  doctor  was  used  to  such  scenes, 
but  even  he  half  hesitated.  The  child  turned 
away  from  a  large  crowded  chamber,  whence  the 
fumes  of  smoke  and  spirits,  the  shouts,  and 
laughter,  and  oaths  ascended.  He  led  them  to 
the  poorest  and  meanest  part  of  the  wretched 
place,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  almost 
a  solitude.  The  faint  light  which  illumined  it 
showed  a  dying  woman  on  a  miserable  heap  of 
straw,  with  pale,  crying,  starving  children  crowding 
round  her.  The  visitors  paused  at  the  entrance, 
and  looked  around  with  horror.  Suffering  all  the 
agonizing  torture  of  mental  and  bodily  sufiering,  • 
here  lay  poor  Mary  Wilmot,  once  the  happiest 
and  proudest  of  wives  and  mothers,  and  now  !— 
She  started  up  wildly  as  she  heard  the  foot- 
steps. 

•  "  Oh !  is  that  you,  John  ? — is  that  you  ?"  she 
cried.  She  fell  back  exhausted.  ^  Oh !  he  will 
never  come — ^he  will  never  come.  I  shall  new 
see  him  again. 

*^  Oh,  Nanny,  darling,  tell  your  father  my  list 
wish  was  to  see  him  again,  and  bid  him  good  bye.  I 
am  dying  now,I  know:  I  shan't  speak  to  yoahn^ 
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Nanny ;  but  I  feel  a  little  strength  left^  just  to  tell 
you — just  to  tell  you ; — come  here,  come  closer  to 
me,  darling.  God  bless  you,  darling,  how  pale 
and  ill  you  look ;  it  doesn't  seem  like  my  pretty 
rosy  little  Nanny.  Oh,  darling,  you  must  take 
care  of  them  all  till  your  father  comes.  Y&u^ll 
see  him  again,  Nanny.  He'll  be  very  grieved  I 
know,  when  he  finds  Pm  gone ;  but  you  must  com- 
fort him.  Tell  him  I  begged  hinl,  as  a  last  favour, 
not  to  grieve  about  me,  but  to  take  care  of  my 
children.  God  help  them,  poor  darlings  P'  She 
paused  awhile,  quite  overcome  with  emotion,  and 
then  continued,  in  a  faint  voice,  ^^  You'll  tell  him 
all  I  say,  Nanny ;  you'll  remember  all  I  say.  I 
know  he'll  be  grieved  to  think  I  should  die  in 
such  a  wretched  place  without  any  friend — ^with- 
out him;  but  you'll  tell  him  I  didn't  mind  it. 
Tell  him  I  never  loved  him  so  much  as  I  do  now. 
That  I  didn't  mind  this  place  at  all ;  I  didn't  think 
of  it ;  I  didn't  see  it.  I  was  only  thinking  of  him, 
and  the  happy  days  when  I  knew  him  first.  Oh, 
I  think  now  I  can  see  the  stile — a  little  wooden 
stile — ^he'U  remember  it.  It  seems  as  if  it  was 
over  there.  I  can  see  it  quite  plain ;  and  I  was 
sitting  there,  I  was  sitting  there  that  evening  when 
he  asked  me  if  I'd  be  his  wife ;  and  he  told  me 
he'd  always  love  me,  and  be  kind  and  good  to  me ; 
and,  heaven  bless  him,  so  he  always  was.  Oh,  John, 
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dear,  we've  had  many,  many  hard  troubles,  days  of 
sorrow  and  misfortune,  but  we  always  loved  each 
other ;  and  that's  what  comforts  me  now ;  that's 
what  makes  me  feel  quite  happy,  when  I  think  of 
all  his  kindness  and  fondness.  Oh,  I  never  loved 
him  so  much — no,  not  the  evening  I  first  told  him 
— no,  never  so  much  as  I  do  now,  when  I  shall 
never,  never  see  him  again.  Oh,  God  Almighty 
bless  him  !*' 

She  clasped  her  feeble  hands  with  fervour,  a 
smile  lighted  up  her  ghastly  countenance.  Love, 
how  powerful  thou  art;  even  that  bed  of  sor- 
row, suffering,  and  death,  the  squalid  couch  of 
miser}*  and  pain,  was  brightened  by  one  beam  of 
thy  all-radiant  light — ^was  cheered  by  the  music 
of  thy  whispered  voice.  What  though  all  earthly 
pomp,  and  grandeur,  and  pride,  were  £ar  from  that 
comfortless  abode — though  famine,  and  fever,  and 
death  were  there — the  hand  of  love  could  smooths 
the  couch  of  rags,  could  raise  the  drooping  head, 
could  cheer  the  heart,  and  gilding  with  his  own 
charms  the  last  faint  hours  of  life,  point  to  his 
blessed  home,  the  heaven  on  high ! 

Evelyn  stood  at  a  little  distance  while  the 
mother  addressed  her  child;  she  dared  not  in- 
terrupt those  sacred  words,  perhaps  the  last  that 
she  might  ever  speak ;  and  while  she  listened,  her 
tears  flowed  fast;  she  prayed  for  Heavenly  aid. 
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that  she  might  help  those  sufiering  creatures. 
She  approached  the  bed,  she  took  poor  Mary's 
hand,  she  spoke  words  of  hope  and  comfort^  but 
the  poor  woman  seemed  not  to  imderstand  her ; 
exhausted  by  her  recent  effort^  she  had  sunk  back 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  doctor  ap- 
proached, he  administered  some  restorative  he  had 
brought;  he  looked  at  Evelyn,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  no  hope,  I  fear  V^ 

^^  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  If  she  cannot  recover, 
she  may  perhaps  live  for  awhile ;  she  may  see  her 
huaband  again.  Where  is  your  father  ?''  she  asked 
of  the  child. 

"  Father's  in  prison !'' 

^^  Oh,  he  is  like  the  rest  of  them!''  said  the 
doctor.  ^^  He  has  done  something  wrong,  you  see, 
and  the  innocent  suflTer." 

^^  But  they  must  not  suffer !"  exclaimed  Evelyn. 
^^Let  us  do  something;  let  us  take  them  from 
this  place — fresh  air  will  revive  her." 

'^  Fresh  air  and  food  might  have  saved  her 
yesterday,  but  now " 

^^  Oh,  I  have  hopes  !  at  least  if  we  cannot  save 
her,  she  shall  die  in  peace.  See,  she  opens  her  eyes ! 
i^e  is  recovering !     Will  it  hurt  her  to  move  her?" 

^*  Nothing  can  hurt  her !" 

^^  And  these  poor  children  ?  Oh,  let  us  take 
them  away  I     We  can  find  some  better  lodging : 
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I  can  pay  for  it  all.     Can  we  not  take  them? 
You  will  assist  me?"  she  added,  eagerly. 

^^  My  dear  lady,  you  know  best  what  you  can 
afford;  if  you  really  wish  to  remove  them,  I  will 
help  you.    But  had  you  not  better  reflect  ?*' 

"  Reflect !  while  they  are  dying !  Oh,  let  us 
take  them  this  moment!  Our  coach  can  take 
them.     Can  you  tell  me  where  they  can  go  ?'^ 

"  Well,  if  you  are  resolved,  I  think  I  know  a 
place  that  will  do  for  the  present.^' 

"  Then  we  can  go  at  once  ?" 

^^  If  you  like ;  but  we  must  see  the  person  here, 
there  must  be  something  to  pay.^ 

"  To  pay !  for  a  place  like  this  ? 

^^  Of  course !  it  belongs  to  some  one.  Hert, 
my  little  girl,  you  go  and  fetch  the  master  or 
mistress." 

The  trifling  debt  was  soon  discharged.  Poor 
Mary  and  her  children  were  placed  in  the  carriage, 
and  soon  conveyed 


^  From  that  wild  scene  of  fiendiah 
To  lights  to  Uberty,  to  life." 

The  doctor  conducted  them  to  a  very  humble 
abode,  but  one  very  different  from  the  last  TIm 
woman  of  the  house  was  poor  herself,  and  audi 
generally  sympathize  with  the  suffering.  Food 
was  given  to  the  children,  and  restoring  medicine 
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to  the  mother.  Evelyn  remained  with  her  till 
restored  to  consciousness^  she  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate her  present  advantages,  and  enjoy  the  bHss 
of  hope.  Cheered  by  the  thought  that  she  might 
again  see  her  husband,  she  ,  rapidly  informed 
Evelyn  of  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
implored  her  to  restore  him  to  her.  Evelyn  pro- 
mised to  do  all  she  could,  and  left  her  to  seek  the  re- 
pose she  needed  so  much.  When  she  reached  home 
Lady  Alsinger  had  not  returned;  leaving  a  mes- 
sage for  her,  therefore  she  resolved  to  fulfil  her  pro- 
mise to  Lord  Hewiston,  and  at  once  visit  Juliet. 

Her  friend  received  her  with  delight ;  they  con- 
versed for  a  time  on  various  subjects.  Evelyn 
related  the  adventures  of  the  morning,  her  visit 
to  the  poor  family,  and  their  sad  history.  Juliet 
listened  with  interest, — 

*^  And  what  will  you  do  ?'*  she  asked. 

^  I  hardly  know ;  I  suppose  they  must  stay 
where  they  are  for  awhile,  but  I  must  consult  my 
aunt ;  I  think  they  would  be  better  in  the  cotmtry; 
Oh !  I  hope  she  will  recover.  You  would  have  felt 
for  her  if  you  had  seen  her  to-day ;  it  grieved  me 
to  the  heart  to  hear  the  poor  creature,  in  that 
deplorable  condition,  sending  such  kind  messages 
to  her  husband.  Oh,  I  hope  and  trust  she  will 
recover !     I  must  go  to  my  aunt  to-morrow ;  you 
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promised  to  go  with  me  some  daf,  will  yoa  go 
to-morrow?" 

'^  I  shall  be  delighted ;  and  how  can  you  find 
out  about  her  husband  ?'' 

^*  Oh,  I  will  ask  Lord  Hewiston ;  if  any  one 
can  save  himt  he  wilL'' 

«  Lord  Hewiston }" 

^^  Yes ;  he  will  be  sure  to  do  all  that  he  cut, 
he  is  so  good-hearted,  so  kind — don't  you  think 


so?" 
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^*  Yes,  I  suppose  he  isJ 

'^  Oh,  he  is  indeed,  I  like  him  exceedingiy. 
He  seems  gay  and  thoughtless,  but  he  has  a  grot 
deal  of  feeling,  a  good  heart." 

"  You  know  him  weU  ?" 

^^  Yes,  he's  the  great  friend  of  a  great  friend  of 
mine.     Poor  fellow,  he's  very  unhappy  now." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

'^  Yes,  he  is  in  love  with  a  very  charming  ladj) 
who  treats  him  very  craelly.  Now,  it  leemi 
hardly  possible  he  could  love  in  vain.  ShonU 
you  think  so  ?" 

*^  I  don't  know." 

''  You  don't  know !  oh,  Juliet,  yoa  know  too 
well !  why  not  confide  in  me  ?  nay,  yoa  most  hiir 
me ;"  and  she  related  her  oonvenation  with  haiA 
Hewiston,  his  hopes,  hb  fears,  hn  anxiety  to 
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know  the  truth ;  she  implored  her  to  give  a  kind 
answer,  and  to  pity  his  distress.  Juliet  listened  in 
silence,  she  could  only  weep.  Evelyn  embraced 
her  a£fectionately,  and  again  desired  an  answer. 

^^Ohy  do  not  speak  of  it,''  exclaimed  Juliet, 
*^  do  not  speak  of  it,  Evelyn.  He  knows  I  love 
him,  how  could  I  help  it!  but  indeed  I  may  .not 
hear  him,  he  must  forget  me.  You  do  not  think 
I  would  distress  him  unnecessarily-^o  I  not 
suffer  myself?  but  it  must  be.  I  cannot  tell  you 
all,  but  indeed  it  is  the  case.  My  father's  affurs 
are  not  right,  are  not  what  they  seem.  We  are 
poor — to-morrow  I  may  be  a  beggar — and  will  it 
do  for  me  to  think  of  Lord  Hewiston,  with  his 
riches,  his  rank,  and  his  proud  family — can  I  bring 
trouble  and  humiliation  on  him  ?  no,  no,  it  is  better 
as  it  is ;  it  is  my  duty,  can  I  help  it  ?" 

Evelyn  endeavoured  to  console  her,  she  assured 
her  his  love  could  never  change ;  '^  You  must  not 
despair,"  she  added,  '^  your  fortune  may  mend,  he 
loves  you  truly  and  will  wait, — do  not  deprive  him 
of  all  hope,  you  will  be  happy  yet." 

Juliet  shook  her  head — ^yet  she  smiled. 

Evelyn  now  rose  to  leave,  she  paused  to  admire 
some  rare  flowers — ^beautiful  exotics,  newly  arrived 
from  the  hot-house. 

*^They  are  very  beautiful,"  observed  Juliet, 
^' mamma  is  so  fond  of  them." 
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-  Will  roa  eire  me  one  r* 

"  Tftke  vios  yoa  pleise — all  if  yoa  like." 

~  Nay.  TOO  choose  one^'^  she  added  with  a  qiuet 
ssule,  -  it  is  noc  for  mvsclf .^ 

Jdiet  blashed.  vet  she  selected  one,  a  delicate 
crimson  dower,  half  hidden  by  its  green  leares. 
Evelm  convered  it  home  with  the  ntmost  care, 
as  fresh  and  beautifal  as  when  she  had  received  it 
Yet  were  it  a  withered  leaf,  it  would  have  been  as 
valuable.  Love  had  taoeht  Evelvn  to  know  the 
thoughts  of  lovers,  she  knew  this  little  flower 
would  give  delight  to  its  possessor,  it  would  be  to 
him  more  precious  than  the  most  costly  gift. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name,  for  ever  sad !  for  ever  dear ! 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear. 


POPB. 


At  an  early  hour  Lord  Hewiston  called,  anxious 
to  obtain  the  desired  information.  Evelyn  re- 
ceived him  with  a  joyous  smile. 

^  I  have  a  g;reat  deal  to  tell  you/'  she  said, 
"  and  something  I  wish  you  to  do  for  me.*' 

**  I  also  have  something  to  tell  you.'' 

*^  Oh  !  it  must  wait.  You  can  have  nothing  so 
important  as  I  have,  yet  I  think  I  shall  keep  you 
in  suspense  a  little.  Have  you  a  great  deal  of 
patience  ?" 

"  Do  not  try  me.     Did  you  see  her  ?" 

^  Oh  I  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Now,  is  not  this 
a  beautiful  flower  ?" 

"  Very  beautiful.     Will  you  give  it  me  ?" 

VOL.  II.  p 
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^^  Nav ;   rather  I  should  ask  vou  for  it.    It  is 
your's — it  comes  from  a  friend." 

"  From  Juliet !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Stop! — take  it  gently! — you  will   spoil  it. 
I  brought  it  home  so  carefully." 

He  said  nothing,  but  his  expressive  countenance 
spoke  his  gratitude.  Evelyn  related  her  interview 
with  Juliet,  and  bade  him  not  doubt  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  she  assured  him  it  was  only  a  sense  of  duty 
occasioned  by  her  father^s  embarrassments  that 
compelled  Juliet  to  treat  him  so  coldly ;  and  she 
added— 

^^  In  your  name  I  told  her  to  hope ;  I  told  her 
that  you  would  wait  patiently  till  fortune  turned, 
and  you  will  do  so  ?" 

^^  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  And  what  did  she  say  ?' 
Tell  me  again." 

And  she  told  him  again^  and  he  was  yet  unsatis- 
fied— yet  anxious  to  hear  more. 

^*  Nay,  I  have  told  you  every  word,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say ;  and  to  reward  my  trouble 
you  must  do  a  service  for  me.^' 

^^  You  have  only  to  ask  me.    What  is  it  ?" 

She  briefly  narrated  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Wilmots.  He  wrote  down  the  names^  and  pro- 
mised to  make  every  inquiry  rq;arding  the  poor 
prisoner. 

^' And  now,"  she  continuad^  *'  I  have  something 
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more  to  tell  yon ;  bat  you  must  forgive  me,  or 
rather  yoa  must  promise  that  Juliet  will  forgive 
me.     I  know  she  will  be  angry  if  I  tell  you.^^ 

"No — I  will  answer  for  her;  pray  tell  me.** 

"  I  am  going  to  consult  with  my  aunt  about 
these  poor  people,  I  am  going  to-morrow^  and 
Juliet  will  accompany  me.  I  think  you  owe  Mrs. 
Seaton  a  visit.  Tou  know  she  is  always  glad  to 
see  you.*' 

"  To-^norrow  P*  he  exclaimed  with  delight-— 
^to-morrow;  is  it  possible?  Shall  I  see  her? 
Miss  Stuart,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?** 

^  Oh,  I  have  given  you  something  to  do.  Do 
not  forget  the  poacher.** 

"  I  will  not,  indeed ;  but  I  will  not  detain  you 
now.  Oh,  stay;  I  had  forgotten  what  I  had  to  tell 
you.**  He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  placed 
it  in  her  hands.  ^^  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Arbridge.    Would  you  like  to  read  it  ?** 

"  From  Mr.  Arbridge  ?**  exclaimed  Evelyn,  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  retain  it  in  her  trembling 
hands.  It  fell  to  the  ground.  Lord  Hewiston 
picked  it  up  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"  I  have  staid  too  long,*^  he  observed.  ^  I  must 
go  this  instant.  I  will  leave  the  letter — ^you  can 
read  it  at  your  leisure.  Good  evening.  Re- 
member to-morrow-— €m  return*.** 

p2 
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He  turned  away,  and  Evelyn  hurried  to  bei 
chamber,  bearing  the  precious  document.    It  ^ns 
long  before  she  could  summon  strength  to  open 
it — still  longer  before  she  was  enabled  to  read  it 
The  very  sight  of  it  seemed  to  dazzle  her  eyes: 
she  saw  it  was  his  writing,  but  she  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing.     Yes,  those  words  were  traced 
by  his  hand ;  they  represented  his  very  thoughts ; 
it  was  his  writing ;  it  came  from  him ;  and  agaia 
and  again  she  pressed  to  her  lips.     At  length  she 
managed  to  peruse  it,  and  with  what  unequalled 
pleasure  and  delight.     How  beautiful  was  the  lan- 
guage, how  sublime  were  the  thoughts.     So  long 
had  she  been  without  seeing  him,  without  hearing 
his  voice^  it  was  sweet  as  heavenly  music — grateful 
as  evening  dew  to  the  thirsty  plant.    To  her  the 
dullest  language  would  have  been  the  same ;  but 
it  was  indeed  an  interesting  letter,  written  in  the 
endearing  style  of  femiliar  friendship ;  yet  it  con- 
tained nothing  of  a  confidential  kind.    Arbridge 
had  resolved  to  conceal  his  sufferings  within  his 
own  breast     He  spoke  of  his  feelings  not  even  to 
his  friend.  This  letter  was  fiUed  with  rapturous  de- 
scriptions of  the  Ausonian  landscapes,  and  thoughts 
and  reflexions  suggested  by  the  scene.    Nothing 
was  said  of  his  country  or  his  friends,  save  at  the 
conclusion  he  observed,  *'  Remember  me  to  your 
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Juliet,  and  to  Miss  Stuart,  should  you  see  her; 
I  must  not  forget  her,  for  she  was  my  friend  in 
the  most  trying  hour  of  my  life/' 

The  paper  fell  firom  Evelyn's  hand  as  she  pe- 
rused these  lines;  she  was  overcome  by  strong 
emotion.  ^^His  firiend;"  the  proudest  title  she 
had  ever  desired !  Her  dearest  wish,  her  highest 
hope,  was  now  fulfilled;  he  himself  had  called 
her  so.  ^*  He  must  not  forget  her,  she  was  his 
friend*"  Glorious  words ;  blessed  assurance !  when 
had  she  felt  so  happy? 

Her  only  fear  now  was,  that  she  should  be 
compelled  to  give  up  the  letter ;  but  Lord  Hew- 
iston,  divining  how  dear  it  must  be  to  her,  never 
thought  of  reclaiming  it.  And  when,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  joined  them  at  Mrs.  Seaton's, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  his  Juliet, 
and  hearing  her  promise  to  look  forward  to 
better  days,  when  Evelyn  made  some  allusion 
to  returning  the  letter,  he  observed,  '^Oh,  I 
have  read  it,  I  have  done  with  it;  and  when 
you  have  done  with  it,  you  can  throw  it  in  the 
fire."  She  thought  this  rather  an  unfitting  way  of 
speaking  of  such  a  letter,  but  she  said  nothing, 
being  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  retain  it. 

The  visit  to  the  cottage  was  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  Lord  Hewiston  promised  to  remain  awhile 
in  patience,  and  live  on  hope,  which  Juliet  now. 
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though  rather  reloctuitlyy  consented  to  sUow  lum. 
Evelyn  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  her  kind  wishes, 
and  though  she  could  hope  for  nothing,  she  was 
contented  with  the  happiness  she  had  received. 

Louisa  and  her  mother,  now  quite  prosperously 
established,  consented  to  receive  the  Wihnot 
family  for  awhile,  anxious  to  extend  to  others  the 
assistance  which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  them- 
selves, and  under  their  kind  care,  even  poor 
Mary  gradually,  though  slowly,  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


What  solemn  spell  attracts  our  souls  on  high ! 
An  innate  feeling  that  we  cannot  die ! 

Winter  arrived — the  cold  hard  winter — bring- 
ing gaiety  and  feasting  and  mirth  to  the  rich; 
want  and  suffering  to  the  poor.  To  them  winter 
IS  always  terrible^  and  what  a  winter  was  this! — 
how  doubly  severe — ^how  doubly  cruel — and  how 
loath  to  part!  It  seemed  as  though  the  summer 
sun  would  never  shine,  or  if  a  few  faint  beams 
did  now  and  then  appear,  it  was  only  to  make 
manifest  the  reigning  gloom^— 'Still  the  same  bitter 
frost,  the  same  cold  cheerless  snow.  But  with 
the  gloom  of  winter  we  have  nought  to  do.  It 
was  not  felt  in  the  privileged  abodes  of  luxury ; 
it  was  not  seen,  or  only  seen  to  make  the  inward 
brightness  brighter,  — ^it  was  not  felt  or  only  felt, 
to  make  the  genial  warmth  more  valued.  The 
preceding  months  had  passed  very  calmly  with 
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Evelyn,  she  had  returned  to  her  own  humble 
liome,  while  Lady  Alsinger  made  her  accustomed 
tour  of  visits.  The  family  meeting  at  Moreham 
Hall  was  to  take  place  much  earlier  than  usual, 
as  Christmas  was  to  be  spent  at  Violet's  ne^' 
home.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  Evelp 
joined  Lord  and  Lady  Norford,  who  were  then 
sta}ing  in  London,  and  they  were  all  to  proceed 
together  to  Moreham  Hall.  Evelyn  had  not  seen 
Violet  since  her  marriage,  and  they  were  both 
!;lad  to  meet  again.  T^e  young  marchioness 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  and  Lord  Norford  was 
as  devoted  as  ever.  They  suited  each  other 
exactly :  both  hated  tlie  ennui  of  a  tSte  a  tete  at 
home, — all  their  pleasure,  all  their  amusement  was 
found  in  society ;  of  this  alone  they  were  never 
weary,  and  in  this  all  their  time  vrna  passed. 
Hence  tliey  knew  as  little  of  their  mutual  char- 
acter— were  as  ignorant  of  their  mutual  disposi- 
tions, peculiarities,  or  defects,  as  on  the  day  on 
which  they  were  united,  or  even  on  that  on  which 
they  were  first  acquainted.  Evelyn  was  much 
surprised  in  finding  Violet  still  as  fond  as  ever  of 
flattery  and  adulation ;  not  satisfied  with  her  hus- 
band's love,  she  was  always  surroimded  by  a 
crowd  of  admirers,  to  whom  she  dispensed  smiles 
and  frowns  with  equal  grace. 

Lord  Norford  paid  little  attention  to  her  con- 
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duct,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  only  to  feel  pleasure  in 
tiie  sensation  which  she  created.  His  pride  was 
gratified  with  the  thought,  that  he  only  had  won 
her  whom  all  admired.  Thus  all  went  well — ^yet  it 
augured  little  for  their  future  happiness. 

A  few  days  before  the  intended  visit  to  More- 
ham,  a  letter  arrived  from  Lady  Alsinger,  contain- 
ing'very  mournful  news.  An  infectious  fever  was 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Lady  More- 
ham  had  been  attacked.  Owing  to  her  age  and 
infirmities,  her  illness  was  most  severe :  it  was 
impossible  she  could  recover.  ^^  Of  course,  Violet, 
you  cannot  think  of  coming,^^  wrote  Lady  Alsinger. 
^  I  suppose  you  will  proceed  at  once  to  Norford, 
I  wish  I  could  accompany  you,  but  it  is  necessary 
I  should  stay  here.  Your  grandmamma  has  every 
attention  paid  her, — ^the  best  doctors,  the  most 
careful  nurses.  I  superintend  all  the  arrange- 
ments, but  do  not  see  her  myself;  it  would  be 
useless,  as  she  is  quite  unconscious,  and  would 
not  know  me.  I  should  only  catch  the  illness 
myself:  they  say  it  is  a  most  infectious  thing, 
and  I  am  not  very  well  at  present.  I  will  write 
often,  and  let  you  know  how  she  is,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope.*' 

Evelyn  was  deeply  grieved  by  this  intelligence; 
she  was  sincerely  attached  to  Lady  Moreham, — 
her  kind  and  affectionate  protectress  in  the  days 
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of  her  helpless  youth;  the  only  friend  of  her 
father  in  the  hour  of  his  need ;  and  she  was  to 
die! 

Of  warm  affection  and  acute  sensibilit}*^  she 
suffered  deeply,  even  from  trivial  causes ;  but  it 
seemed  that  sorrow  was  to  afflict  her  in  every 
form.  Leaning  her  aching  head  upon  her  hand, 
she  gave  way  to  the  fulness  of  her  grief — for  a 
time  melancholy  quite  overpowered  her.  Those 
whom  she  loved  most  treated  her  coldly,  or  if  they 
loved  her,  they  died !  In  her  early  childhood  she 
had  wept  by  her  parents'  grave,  and  ever  since, 
her  path  had  been  one  of  tears!  Yet  ever  in 
extremes,  her  ardent  nature  would  not  long 
allow  her  to  repine;  hastily  checking  her  emo- 
tions, she  asked  whether  she  could  do  nothing? 
and  then  she  recalled  the  words  of  her  kind  friend, 
^^  When  I  am  old  and  dying,  you  will  not  forget 
me !"  That  time  was  now  come :  after  a  life  of 
charity  and  affection,  that  firiend  was  on  her 
death-bed,  surrounded  by  strangers.  Indifferent 
hands  smoothed  her  pillow;  hired  attendants 
heeded  her  last  wishes.  No  friend,  no  child  was 
there,  to  soften  the  hour  of  agony,  with  the  tender 
care  of  love. 

While  Evelyn  thought  thus  she  longed  to  fly 
to  her.  Violet  had  other  duties — she  coold  not 
jeave  her  husband;  and  even  Lady  Alsinger  might 
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hesitate  to  give  her  family  the  additional  anxiety 
of  her  own  illness ; — ^but  she  had  no  such  reason, — 
she  was  alone,  it  was  her  duty  to  go.  And  had 
the  case  been  different,  her  resolution  had  been 
the  same, — her  affections  were  ever  her  chief 
rulers,  she  could  not  control  the  strong  impulses 
of  her  heart. 

Violet  was  rather  surprised  at  ker  determina- 
tion :  she  offered  no  objection,  however,  and 
Evelyn  immediately  repaired  to  Moreham  HalL 

Again  as  she  entered  that  hospitable  dwelling — 
now  probably  for  the  last  time — she  thought  on 
her  first  arrival,  many  long  years  since.  Then 
she  was  inexperienced  and  ignorant,  yet  her  feel- 
ings were  fresh,  her  hopes  were  bright; — and  now, 
how  was  all  changed;  her  life  seemed  to  have 
passed,  her  fairy  visions  were  dissolved,  and  the 
future  was  all  desolation.  Yet  she  had  one  consola* 
tion  even  now,  one  recollection  still  cheered  her — 
the  thought  of  her  early,  fond,  enduring  love, 
whose  memory  was  happiness  itself. 

Lady  Alsinger  was  greatly  astonished  at  her 
arrival ;  and  Evelyn  herself  was  apprehensive  lest 
her  presence  might  be  deemed  an  intrusion, — ^lest 
it  might  seem  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  daughter,  absent  from  her  mother's  bed  of 
death:  she  hastened  to  remove  such  an  im- 
pression. 
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I  owe  Lady  Moreham  so  much,  for  her  care  of 
my  childhood/'  she  said,  ^'  and  I  promised  her  that 
when  she  was  dying  I  would  attend  on  her.  Too, 
dear  Lady  Alsinger,  liave  other  cares ;  you  have 
your  family,  it  is  your  duty  to  preserve  yourself 
for  tliem.  I  am  alone;  oh,  suffer  me  to  per- 
form my  duty,  and  watch  beside  her  who  was  my 
father's  friend !" 

Lady  Alsinger  embraced  her  with  more  affeo> 
tion  than  ordinary. 

^'  You  are  a  dear  girl,''  she  said ;  '*  you  shall  do 
all  you  please." 

Evel}ni  accordingly  repaired  to  the  room  of 
sickness— of  death,  where  awful  stillness  reigned. 
The  king  of  terrors  was  already  there,  though  the 
fatal  blow  was  not  yet  given.  His  presence  might 
be  felt  in  the  oppressive  gloom,  the  rushing  of  his 
wings  was  heard  in  that  dread  silence,  he  hovered 
above  the  fatal  couch,  his  withering  breath  poi- 
soned the  vital  air — ^the  pallid  cheek  grew  more 
ghastly  at  his  approach,  the  feeble  strength 
decayed, — ^life  reluctantly,  lingeringly,  gave  way. 

With  tender  care,  Evelyn  watched  by  die  suf- 
fering woman ;  day  and  night  she  waa  unwearied 
in  her  attention ;  and  at  length  she  had  the  extreme 
delight  of  finding  herself  recognised. 

What  a  glorious  moment  in  it^  when  ReM(» 
again  exerts  her  power ;  when  the  immortal  spirit 
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reigns  paramount  over  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
disease!  Lady  Moreham  was  now  quite  con- 
scious of  her  state,  but,  as  her  mind  grew  brighter, 
her  bodily  strength  decayed.  Slowly  and  surely, 
she  sunk  to  the  grave. 

How  awfid,  how  terrible  is  the  bed  of  death ! 
yet  hardly  terrible  (the  Christian's !) — there,  and 
there  only,  the  grave  loses  its  terror, — all  will  not 
perish.  The  body  may  suffer  pain,  and  sink  in 
weakness,  *^The  soul,  inmiortal  as  its  Sire,  can 
never  die.''  With  the  eye  of  faith  it  can  look 
forward,  and  in  the  radiance  of  celestial  bliss, 
forget  the  dreary  way  that  it  must  pass, — the 
gloomy  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  One  blest 
assurance  cheers  it — the  blest  assurance  of  its  own 
eternity. 

The  immortal  soul — the  eternal  spirit 

That  ne^er  can  ^e, 
Shall  everlasting  life  inherit 

Beyond  the  sky. 

Shall  soar  on  wings  of  angel's  might 

To  seek  above 
The  spheres  of  undecajring  light — 

The  Heaven  of  Love. 

And  yet,  even  thus  it  is  a  trying  hour !  even  Faith 
— ^the  brightest  and  purest — even  Hope  the  most 
certain  and  assured — even  these  cannot  quite  con- 
trol the  trembling  weakness  of  our  human  nature. 
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For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfnlness  a  prey 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  ere  resigned ; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind ! 

Tis  hard  to  leave  this  world,  with  all  its  fiaults, 
so  beautiful,  so  good; — 'tis  hard  to  part  from  those 
twined  round  our  heart; — to  hear  no  more  the 
tones  of  love,  or  meet  the  ardent  gaze  of  fond 
affection ; — 

^  To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  thing;  muse  not  again 
Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost  f*' 

To  quit  the  busy  scene  where  we  have  dwelt  su 
long — to  think — oh  humbling  thought  to  human 
pride  ! — all  will  go  on  the  same,  all  will  go  on  as 
well,  when  we  are  gone ;  our  absence  will  not  be 
felt,  perhaps  not  known!  Even  the  humblest 
shrink  from  this  humiliation.  Why  should  we 
prize  ourselves  if  others  value  us  so  little  ?  Yes, 
we  must  die, — and  then,  those  bound  to  us  by 
closest  ties,  will  grieve  and  weep  awhile;  our 
friends  perchance  will  sigh  when  our  name  is  heard. 
The  frame^  once  glowing  with  youth,  and  life,  and 
beauty, — ^that  once  gladdened  a  mother's  heart,— 
tliat  woke  the  flame  of  love; — the  hands  once 
clasped  so  tenderly; — the  heart  that  beat  so 
warmly ; — the  breast  that  glowed  with  a  thousand 
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fond  emotions;  the  eyes  bright  as  the  sunbeam, 
glancing  passion's  rays  ? — all,  all  shall  lie,  cold  in 
the  dark,  lonesome  tomb.  All  shall  moulder  and 
decay;  the  grave  will  close  over  us;  the  grass 
grow  above  us;  strangers  tread  carelessly,  or — 
worse  than  all,  friends  pass  coldly  by  the  spot ; 
and  we — shall  be  forgotten !  forgotten !  is  there 
another  word  so  full  of  melancholy,  of  horror? 
What  mortal  but  shrinks  from  it  with  dread? 
What  would  we  not  venture ;  what  would  we  not 
suffer,  dare,  or  do,  so  we  be  not  forgotten  ? 

Have  we  not  heard  the  wretched,  the  despairing, 
long  for  death  ?  but  who,  the  most  wretched,  the 
most  despairing  ever  desired  oblivion.  Lethe! 
bitter  are  thy  waters, — the  poison  of  the  soul ;  all 
other  ills  seem  sweet  compared  to  this.  Even 
death  is  welcome  if  it  can  bring  us  life. — Who 
would  not  die,  if  by  his  death,  his  life  might  be 
remembered, — ^if  all  the  world  might  know  that 
he  had  been,  and  distant  ages  chronicle  his  name  ? 

It  has  been  said.  Ambition  should  walk  in  the 
lonely  church-yard,  and  his  bright  dreams  would 
vanish.  But  is  it  so?  No;  rather  such  scenes 
would  only  inspire  his  hopes  the  more.  There, 
even  'mid  the  abodes  of  death,  looking  upon  the 
grass-grown  graves,  the  monuments  of  human 
frailty;  even  there  his  spirit  would  recoil  from 
death,  and  gazing  up  to  Heaven,  think  on  eternal 
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lite.  And  looking  round  upon  the  world,  even 
there  he  would  not  wish  to  die ;  his  body  might 
perish,  but  his  name  should  live. 

"  Not  such/'  he  would  exclaim,  regarding  the 
(Tumbling  records  of  crumbling  dust,  *^  not  such 
shall  be  my  epitaph!  No  storied  urn  or  animated 
bust,  be  needed  to  preserve  my  memory;  the 
i^ravcr's  hand  shall  not  inscribe  my  name  on 
mouldering  stones; — ^with  my  own  spirit  will  1 
trace  it,  in  deathless  letters  on  the  people's 
heart, — men  shall  perish,  and  even  their  records 
fade, — but  while  the  world  shall  last,  while  truth 
or  beauty  claim  an  approving  smile, — ^ri'hile  hearts 
shall  beat  and  bosoms  glow, — still  shall  my 
memory  last,  my  name  shall  still  survive."  And 
musing  thus,  what  terror  has  death  to  him? 
And  this  is  high  ambition.  Only  a  few,  a  happy 
few,  alas !  may  realise  such  wishes ;  but  do  we 
not  all,  more  or  less,  feel  these  sentiments  ?  and 
is  it  wrong?  What  cynic  or  what  philosopher 
will  dare  to  chide  it  ?  who  bid  the  daring  spirit 
be  still,  or  blame  the  thirst  for  immortality, — the 
strong  desire  of  future  fame  ?  What ;  call  you  it 
sinful,  impious,  presumptuous?  Say  not  so,  it 
is  the  law  of  God.  He  breathed  into  inani- 
mate clay  the  breath  of  life;  he  gave  tx>  eartb- 
hom  man  a  spark  of  heaveiJy  fiie.  The  fledi  is 
mortal,  the  flesh  shall  perish ;  the  spirit  is  from 
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Heaven,  and  is  eternal.  In  this  world  it  is 
chained  down  and  fettered,  confased  and  choked 
by  cares  of  earth ;  yet,  'mid  the  darkness  beam 
some  rays  of  light.  It  feels  its  immortality,  and 
shudders  at  thought  of  dying,  even  to  this  world. 
The  ardent  love  of  fame,  the  hope  of  being 
remembered,  of  winning  praises  from  posterity, — 
these  are  but  indications  of  our  immortal  nature 
which  shrinks  from  death;  for  is  not  oblivion 
death  ?  What  else  deserves  the  name  ?  Not  the 
transition  from  earth  to  Heaven, — from  time  to 
eternity ;  not  the  emancipation  from  slavery  and 
corruption;  no,  that  is  life  I  who  shrinks  from 
that  ?  Yet  there  is  death,  a  fancied  death  whose 
thoughts  fill  us  with  horror.  Death  is — to  be  for- 
gotten ! 

But  we  must  leave  such  themes :  nay,  gentle 
reader,  turn  not  away,  we  meant  not  to  grieve,  or 
to  offend  you.  You  like  not  to  find  such  gloomy 
subjects  in  a  work  like  this;  but  are  they  then 
unfitting?  Where  is  the  favoured  spot  where 
death  does  not  intrude?  who  the  appointed  mortal 
that  may  evade  his  touch?  Death  lurks  amid 
the  roses:  he  mingles  with  our  mirth.  Youth 
and  beauty,  age  and  manhood,  all  bend  before  his 
power.  But  is  he  then  so  terrible?  oh,  think 
of  him  with  other  feelings,  and  he  will  move  you 
very  differently. 
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He  had  no  terror  on  that  couch  of  pain,  by 
which  our  Evelyn  knelt.  There  she  rejoiced, 
when  every  earthly  comfort  failed^  to  see  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian's  faith.  In  the  fair 
mom  of  youthy  when  smiling  in  modest  loveliness^ 
she  listened  to  the  tale  of  love ;  when  first  rejoic* 
ing  with  a  mother's  rapture  over  her  infant  child; 
never  had  Lady  Moreham  seemed  more  beauteous, 
felt  more  happy^  than  now,  when,  racked  with 
pain  and  mortal  agony,  she  lay  upon  the  bed  of 
death, — hope  lighting  up  her  faded  eye ;  pure 
piety  shedding  a  sacred  radiance  over  her  pallid 
face.  And  thus  she  died; — her  last  smile  was 
bestowed  on  her  daughter,  who  now  knelt  by 
lier  side;  her  last  thanks  were  given  to  Evelyn, 
who  untiringly  watched  over  her. 

When  her  kind  friend  was  no  more,  Evelvn's 
strength  and  spirits  gave  way.  As  long  as  there 
was  need  for  exertion,  her  own  emotion  had  given 
lier  power;  but  now  the  cause  was  gone,  her 
prostration  of  mind  and  body  corresponded  to 
her  recent  excitement.  She  was  anxious  to  be 
at  home,  yet  she  feared  to  carry  the  infection  to 
Iter  poor  friends;  by  her  own  desire  she  was 
allowed  to  remain  at  Moreham. 

After  the  funeral.  Lady  Alsinger  departed  to 
join  her  daughter,  who  was  passing  the  period 
pf  mourning  in  France.    The  change  of  scene  soon 
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dissipated  their  trouble ;  while  Evelyn^  weary  of 
her  solitude^  returned  to  her  aunt^  greatly  weak- 
ened from  her  recent  sufferings.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  she  received  a  visit  that  greatly  surprised 
her, — from  Mr.  Furville,  the  confidential  lawyer 
and  friend  of  Lady  Moreham,  and  with  whom 
she  herself  was  slightly  acquainted.  His  visit 
surprised  her;  but  the  news  he  brought  aston- 
ished her  still  more.  The  late  Sir  Henry  More- 
ham,  had  left  all  his  fortune  to  his  wife.  Of 
course  his  estates  and  landed  property  devolved 
upon  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  but  the 
immense  sums  he  kad  acquired  by  his  mercantile 
affairs  had  been  all  left  to  Lady  Moreham.  These 
she  had  disposed  of  in  her  will.  A  considerable 
portion  was  given  to  Lady  Alsinger,  but  hardly 
what  she  had  expected,  for  her  mother  aware  of 
the  avaricious  wishes  of  Sir  Stephen,  had  resolved 
to  thwart  them.  After  remembering  all  her  ser- 
vants and  many  of  her  friends,  she  divided  the 
residue  between  her  grand-daughter  Violet,  and 
her  young  protegee  and  relation,  Evelyn  Stuart. 
This  will  had  been  made  some  time  back,  and  had 
been  altered  after  the  marriage  of  Violet.  Lady 
Moreham  considering  that  her  grand-daughter  was 
now  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  about  to 
inherit  a  dukedom,  and  that  Evelyn  had  a  whole 
family  to  support— a  family  also  related  to  her 
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ladyship,  had  greatly  diminished  the  portion  of 
Violet,  and  left  the  most  considerable  part  of  her 
property  to  Evelyn.  All  this  Mr.  Funrille  nov 
communicated  to  our  heroine,  and  she  heard  him 
in  silent  astonishment.  She  had  never  thought  of 
such  an  event — ^never  dreamt  of  any  legacy  from 
Lady  Moreham.  At  first  she  doubted  her  right 
to  accept  it,  being  almost  a  stranger  to  the  family. 
But  Mr.  Furville  assured  her  the  others  were  well 
provided  for;  that  she  had  no  right  to  question 
tiic  decision  of  her  departed  friend,  though  he 
admitted  that  Sir  Stephen  was  not  quite  satisfied; 
he  had  expected  a  considerable  sum  of  ready 
money  for  himself,  and  had  entered  into  some 
speculations  accordingly.  Again  Evelyn  thought 
she  was  not  justified  in  defrauding  a  family  to 
whom  she  owed  so  much;  but  Mr.  Furville  over- 
came these  objections  by  informing  her,  that  it 
was  this  very  eagerness  to  obtain  her  money,  that 
had  prevented  Lady  Moreham  from  leaving  it  to 
her  son-in-law. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Malheureux  objet  d*ime  injuste  rigueur 
Je  demeure  immobile,  et  mon  ftme  abattue 
Cede  au  coup  qui  me  tue. 

COBKEILLK. 

Our  heroine^  who  had  long  felt  the  sorrows  of 
poverty,  who  had  been  compelled  to  labour  con- 
tinually to  maintain  her  dependant  relatives, — 
our  Evelyn  was  now  the  mistress  of  great  wealth, 
the  possessor  of  many  thousands.  She  rejoiced 
in  her  prosperity;  she  had  cause  to  rejoice: 
— now  could  she  redeem  her  solemn  promise; 
her  kind  aunt  would  be  well  provided  for,  her 
children  raised  to  a  higher  sphere:  now  had  she 
the  means,  as  she  had  always  had  the  will,  to  relieve 
the  sufferings,  and  soothe  the  ills,  of  poverty.  She 
rejoiced  that  she  had  now  the  capability  of  doing 
good ;  and,  above  all,  she  rejoiced, — as  she  threw 
aside  her  pen,  and  committed  a  half  written  com- 
position to  the  flames — ^above  all  she  rejoiced  that 
never  more  need  she  write,  no  longer  need  she  be 
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an  authoress !  With  clasped  hands  and  streamiDg 
eyes,  she  returned  thanks  to  heaven;  never  £d 
ardent  author  more  exult  over  the  success  o{  a 
first  work^  than  did  Evelyn  when  she  found  sbe 
might  lay  her  pen  aside  forever.  Thus  ended  her 
dreams  of  fame!  How  ardently  had  she  once 
hoped  for  literary  celebrity;  now  perhaps  she 
might  obtain  it;  but  the  wish  was  gone.  Un- 
known, uncared  for,  she  retired  from  the  scene, 
and  her  only  feeling  was  that  of  joy. 

Thinking  that  Lady  AJsinger  had  perhaps  re- 
turned to  town,  Evelyn  resolved  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  anxious  that  recent  events  should  nut 
diminish  their  friendship. 

As  the  coach  stopped  at  Sir  Stephen's  door,  she 
perceived  a  gentleman,  who  had  just  left  the  houaCi 
walking  rapidly  away ;  she  recognised  Mr.  Ardeu. 
Decending  from  the  carriage,  she  hastened  after 
him,  anxious  to  inquire  about  her  friend.  As  she 
approached,  she  observed  him  stagger,  and  before 
she  could  reach  him,  he  had  caught  the  iron  rail- 
ings of  the  area  for  support,  which  alone  pre* 
vented  him  from  falling.  Greatly  alarmed,  she 
hurried  to  his  side,  and  beckoned  the  coachman 
to  his  assistance.  With  difficulty  diey  succeeded 
in  supporting  him.  Evelyn  proposed  that  he 
should  return  to  Sir  Stephen's ;  but  making  s 
great  effort  to  speak,  he  strenuously  refnaed^  and 
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eagerly  desired  to  be  taken  home.  He  was 
accordingly  placed  in  the  carriage^  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  his  house^  stopping  on  the  way  to  call 
upon  a  physician.  Evelyn  was  fearful  that  the 
sadden  alarm  might  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  delicate  frame  of  Mrs.  Arden.  Accordingly^  on 
reaching  the  house^  she  at  once  inquired  for  Juliet, 
and  hastily  related  the  accident.  She  was  almost 
surprised  at  the  composure  with  which  her  firiend 
received  the  announcement.  Juliet  turned  pale,  it 
was  true,  but  she  did  not  tremble  or  betray  the 
least  alarm.  In  the  moment  of  danger  Evelyn 
was  able  to  control  herself,  for  the  very  excess  of 
her  emotion  gave  her  strength;  but  Juliet's  com- 
posure was  of  a  different  nature,  she  grew  more 
calm  and  collected  in  the  time  of  difficulty, — ^what 
alarmed  others,  only  increased  her  courage. 
Eager  to  hasten  to  her  father,  she  thought  of  the 
perhaps  fatal  effect  his  sudden  illness  would  have 
upon  her  mother ; — if  possible  it  must  be  concealed 
from  her.  She  begged  Evelyn  to  go  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Arden,  who  was  still  in  her  own  room ;  and 
as  if  she  had  only  called  on  a  morning  visit,  to 
entertain  and  occupy  her  till  all  was  arranged. 
Evelyn  readily  complied,  though  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceal  her  agitation  beneath  a  smiUng  face. 
Mrs.  Arden  received  her  with  kindness,  she  was 
gay  and  cheerful  as  ever ;  Evelyn  could  scarcely 
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'^  You  have  arranged  admirably/^  answered 
Evelyn,  pressing  her  hand  with  affection;  ^^how 
is  he  V^  she  added  anxiously. 

Juliet  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  made  no 
reply. 

The  carriage  drove  on,  and  London  was  left 
behind. 

In  the  early  spring  the  country  is  full  of  attrac- 
tions. Mrs.  Arden  looked  around  with  pleasure, 
and  her  young  daughter  was  delighted  with  every- 
thing. Evelyn  witnessed  their  contented  smiles, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  it  was  with  difficulty  she  her- 
self maintained  a  necessary  gaiety  of  manner ;  for 
is  it  not  far  easier  to  weep  with  those  who  suffer, 
than  to  feign  unconcern  in  the  presence  of  uncon- 
scious grief  ? 

Meanwhile  Juliet  watched  by  her  suffering 
&ther.  Medical  skill  had  recovered  him  from 
insensibility,  only  to  expose  him  to  the  more 
acute  anguish  of  a  ^'  mind  diseased.^^  After  awhile, 
when  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  when  again 
entirely  conscious  of  the  terrible  fear  that  over- 
whelmed him,  he  related  all  his  troubles  to  his 
sorrowing  child.  His  gloomiest  forbodings  were 
realised ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Stephen,  and 
the  day  of  ruin  had  arrived !  For  some  time  his 
affairs  had  given  him  much  concern.  He  had 
written  to  Sir  Stephen,  to  his  friend — fully  ex- 
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plaining  his  circumstances ;  and  in  that  letter  he 
had  perhaps  forgotten  the  servile  humility  whidi 
the  weak  and  powerless  should  ever  remember; 
he  had  spoken  of  his  wrongs,  and  suggested  some 
alteration  in  the  arrangements^  by  which  he  might 
hope  eventually  to  become  free.  To  this  letter  the 
creditor  had  replied.  In  his  usual  polite  language 
Sir  Stephen  informed  him  that  he  was  sadly  in 
want  of  money  himself^  and  therefore^  as  Mr. 
Arden  did  not  appear  satisfied,  the  sooner  they 
closed  the  connexion,  the  better  for  all  parties. 
He  concluded  by  saying  he  had  placed  the  affiur 
in  the  hands  of  his  lawyer.  Mr.  Arden  was 
horror-stricken  by  this  intelligence;  he  called  upon 
Sir  Stephen,  but  he  was  from  home.  Nearly  a  week 
elapsed  before  they  met ;  and  then  had  resulted 
the  terrible  interview  which  destroyed  every  hope: 
Sir  Stephen  would  hardly  hear  him, — said  he  was 
busy,  &c.,  that  the  whole  matter  was  now  in  his 
lawyer's  hands,  and  Mr.  Arden  had  only  to  pre- 
pare the  money  by  the  day  it  would  be  demanded. 
Finding  expostulation  useless,  the  unhappy  man 
departed ;  the  torture  of  his  mind  for  awhile  over- 
coming his  bodily  strength.  After  years  of  toil 
and  anxiety,  the  dreaded  hour  was  come, — the 
hour  of  ruin !  All  this  he  related  to  his  daughter 
in  the  language  of  bitterness  and  anguish.  Juliet 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  see  her  fiitfaer'a  suffer- 
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ing;  she  knew,  even  when  he  smiled,  his  heart  was 
breaking — ^yet  she  was  unprepared  for  this  emotion. 
He  felt  the  full  force  of  the  calamity  about  to 
overwhelm  him,  he  saw  his  beloved  children 
hurled  from  their  high  position, — beggars — de- 
pendants !  and  his  wife — she  would  not  suffer  long, 
he  knew  the  stroke  would  kill  her.  These 
thoughts  filled  his  mind;  he  knew  no  effort  of 
his  could  avert  the  coming  evil.  It  was  the 
mighty  torrent  rushing  forwards  with  resistless 
force — man's  strength  was  powerless;  he  could 
only  submit  and  die.  But  he  was  not  alone,  or 
willingly,  how  willingly  would  he  have  bent 
beneath  the  stroke ;  those  dearer  than  life  must 
perish  with  him.  His  weakened  frame  could 
scarcely  sustain  the  mental  agony,  and  Juliet  now 
feared  a  worse  calamity  than  all.  She  thought  her 
fifUiier  would  not  survive  his  ruin ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

But  gold— earth*s  demon,  when  unshared— receive!! 
(lod's  breath,  and  grows  a  god,  when  it  relieves. 

New  TiNuy. 

Evelyn  called^  the  following  morning,  to 
enquire  after  the  invalid.  Mr.  Arden  was  more 
composed,  and  Juliet  hastened  to  her  friend.  She 
anxiously  asked  about  her  mother,  and  implored 
Evelyn  to  keep  her  away ;  then  at  the  thought  of 
the  anguish  that  beloved  parent  must  endure,  her 
self-command  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  pas- 
sionate tears.  Evelyn  tenderly  embraced  her, 
tried  to  console  her,  and  to  persuade  her  that  her 
father's  illness  was  not,  perhaps,  so  very  serious. 

"No,  no,  he  is  not  ill,"  exclaimed  Juliet;  "it 
is  not  illness, — it  is  bis  mind ;  he  sees  the  coming 
ruin  of  his  fomily;  he  will  not  live  to  witnen 
it,- 

<^ Ruin!— dear  Juliet, — ruin!  what  can  yoo 
mean  ?'' 
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"  It  wiU  kiU  him,  I  know  it  wiU/^ 

*^  Oh  tell  me,  Juliet,  what  you  mean ;  are  you 
really  in  trouble, — tell  me  all  ?** 

"Perhaps  my  father  might  not  like  it,  and  it 
could  do  no  good/^ 

"Oh  ask  him  to  let  you  tell  me.  Perhaps  I 
could  not  help  you — and  yet  I  am  your  friend. 
And  you  have  other  friends ;  surely  if  you  are  in 
trouble,  you  have  friends  who  will  assist  you. 
Have  you  forgotten  Lord  Hewiston  ?^' 

Juliet  threw  herself  in  a  chair,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 

^^  Do  not  speak  of  him,'*  she  cried,  "  have  I  not 
enough  sorrow  without  thinking  of  him  ?  This  is 
what  I  dreaded  when  I  refused  to  hear  him.  All 
my  fears  are  true,  now  I  can  never  see  him ; — but 
you  will  tell  him,  Evelyn,  you  wiU  tell  him — no, 
tell  him  nothing,  he  must  forget — and  I — ^but  I 
miist  not  think  of  him,'*  she  added,  starting  up ; 
*^  I  ivill  not  think  of  him.  No  selfish  thoughts 
should  occupy  me  now,  when  my  father,-^perhaps 
in  a  few  hours,  I  shall  have  no  father — Oh  Evelyn, 
pity  me  P' 

"Juliet,  darling,*'  cried  her  friend,  herself  in 
tears,  "  this  is  not  like  you.  Do  not  give  way, — all 
may  be  well.  Now  go  to  your  father,  ask  him  to 
let  you  tell  me  all.  I  might  advise, — assist  you. 
Tou  know,  dear  Juliet,  I  will  do  all  I  can." 
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Juliet  thanked  her  for  her  kind  intentions,  bat 
she  had  no  hope ;  nevertheless  she  complied.  Sbe 
found  her  father  quite  tranquil  and  calm,  at  least 
in  outward  seeming.  She  approached  him  gently, 
softly : 

'^  Evelyn  Stuart  is  here,  papa.  Mamma  is  very 
well,  and  quite  delighted  with  the  change." 

"  Thank  God !— but  it  will  not  last  long.*' 

^^  Papa,  I  want  to  ask  you,  may  I  tell  EvelvD 
all  the  truth  ?  She  is  indeed  a  friend,  and  is  most 
anxious  to  help  us.^' 

^^Help  us!  Juliet,  do  you  mock  me?  But 
tell  her — tell  her  by  all  means.  Tell  whom  yoa 
will — proclaim  it  abroad ;  it  can  be  secret  no 
longer/' 

"  Dear  father,  are  you  angry  ?'' 

^^ Angry! — no  matter.  Yes,  tell  her,  Juliet; 
she  is  your  friend,  and  better  she  should  hear  it 
from  you,  than  from  our  enemies.'' 

"  Enemies  P 

^^  Tes,  enemies  1  Do  you  think  we  shall  hate 
any  friends  now  ?  We  shall  be  poor — beggan^ 
starving — ^ruined!  Do  such  have  friends?  Na 
I  teU  you !  we  shall  have  enemies — all  the  worid 
will  be  our  enemies !" 

With  a  heavy  heart  Juliet  withdraw.  .Hsr 
father  had  never  spoken  so  harshly  befara ;  bat 
could  she  wonder  now  ?  He  was  heart-brokflii— ki 
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was  not  himself.  Rapidly  she  related  to  Eyelyn 
the  history  of  their  sorrows — with  all  the  force  of 
truth,  with  the  eloquent  pathos  of  real  grief,  she 
painted  her  father's  long-enduring  agony. 

How  plausible,  how  kind,  Sir  Stephen  once  had 
been ;  how  readily  he  had  almost  volunteered  to 
help;  how  fervently  her  father  had  blessed  him 
for   his   timely   aid.      Then,  how   gradually  the 
mask  had  been  withdrawn — the  complaisant  friend 
changed  to  the  stern,  harsh  creditor.    How  craftily 
the   specious   toils  had  been  wound  around  the 
victim,  each  struggle  only  binding  him  the  faster. 
And  then,  with  what  more  than  mortal  fortitude  her 
father  had  endured  and  concealed  his  grief  even 
from  his  own  family.     Hope  animated  him.     He 
thought  the  time  might  come  when  he  should  again 
be  Aree ;  this  hope  had  nerved  him  in  the  fearful 
stru^le — had  given  him  strength  to  persevere, — ^it 
had  vanquished  his  pride,  enabling  him  to  submit 
to  the  cruel  thraldom — he  had  endured  to  con- 
quer; and  now  he  was  to  lose  all.     Great  and 
arduous  had  been  his  difficulties,  unknown  and 
undreamed  of.     As  his  business  prospered, — ^for, 
thanks  to  his  untiring  labour,  it  prospered,  not- 
withstanding his  embarrassment, — as  his  business 
prospered,  ready  money  became  more  necessary, 
to  maintain  his  increasing  credit,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.      He  passed  for  a  rich   man,  while 
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poverty,  and  worse, — far  worse  than  poverty— 
while  debt,  bowed  him  to  the  very  dust. 

Evelyn  heard  all  this  in  silent  amazement;  then 
Juliet  told  her,  how  her  father  might  even  noir 
have  been  free,  had  his  creditor  been  moderate, 
had  he  been  merely  honest.  He  had  remonstrated 
at  last — and  all  was  over.  Juliet  had  scarcely 
finished  the  recital,  when  she  was  summoned  to 
her  father.  Hastily  bidding  her  friend  adieu,  she 
repaired  to  his  side,  and  Evelyn  departed.  She 
returned  home  fiill  of  sorrow.  Her  warm  heart 
ever  induced  her  to  sympathize  with  all  who  were 
in  trouble,  and  ever  excited  her  indignation  against 
wrong.  All  her  anger,  all  her  passion,  was  now 
aroused ;  and  the  feelings  with  which  she  r^arded 
Sir  Stephen  but  ill  accorded  with  her  gentle  nature. 

"  Why,**  she  asked,  *'  why  should  such  things 
be?  How  dared  man  thus  tyrannize  over  the 
helpless?  What  gave  him  the  right?**  Hie 
answer  was  apparent — money !  He  had  diat  gold 
for  which  all  sigh, — the  only  real  ruler;  theorL- 
nipotent  and  universal  master.  He  had  the  power 
to  save,  without  the  will  to  do  it.  He  stretched 
forth  the  hand  to  rescue  the  drowning  man ;  he 
seized  him,  but  with  a  grasp  of  iron  that  held  him 
fast  for  ever.  Suddenly  she  checked  hersdf, — was 
it  thus  she  should  think  of  him  ?  Whatever  Ui 
fiaults  to  others,  he  had  been  to  her  a  kind  tngoig 
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a  generous  protector.  She  had  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality-^had  dwelt  beneath  his  roof.  It  was  not  for 
faer  to  judge  his  actions  harshly.  Perhaps  even  in 
this  case  his  conduct  had  been  exaggerated ;  this 
might  have  been  done,  only  in  the  way  of  business; 
for  business,  like  charity,  can  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.  Men  of  good  hearts,  wearing  the  mask  of 
business,  do  many  acts  of  harshness  and  oppression 
from  which  their  better  nature  shrinks.  Evelyn 
resolved  to  think  no  more  of  him.  She  turned 
her  thoughts  to  the  poor  Ardens, — would  that  she 
could  help  them !  When  had  she  seen  or  heard 
of  suffering,  without  a  wish  to  aid  it  ?  without 
exclaiming,  "  Would  that  I  were  rich  or  powerful, 
and  all  should  be  happy  V^ 

Rich !  she  started — she  had  forgotten  her  for- 
tune. It  was  no  idle  fancy — she  was  rich.  She 
had  the  power  to  help,  as  she  had  always  had  the 
will ;  but  could  she  do  this !  Juliet  had  not  men- 
tioned the  sum;  perhaps  it  might  be  less  than 
her  rich  legacy; — and  if  it  were,  how  joyfully 
would  she  give  every  farthing ! 

It  seemed  as  if  the  money  were  expressly  sent. 
Instead  of  leaving  it  to  Sir  Stephen,  Lady  More- 
ham  had  given  it  to  her,  that  with  it  she  might 
repair  an  act  of  his  injustice,  and  then  it  would  be 
his.  She  paused ; — ^was  it  her  duty  ?  Must  she 
foi^et  her  aunt  and  the  young  family  dependent 
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on  her?    Was  it  right  to  impoyerish  them?   It 
required  deep  reflection. 

She  found  Mrs.  Arden  delighted  with  her  new 
abode.  And  the  young  Lizzy,  with  the  vivacitf 
of  childhood^  expatiated  on  the  numerous  beautia 
of  the  place.  Evelyn  could  not  help  contrastiiig 
this  happy  mother^  smiling  on  her  fair  young 
child,  with  the  sorrowing  daughter  and  heart- 
broktMi  father  at  liome ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  thought  of  it.  Hastily  concealing  her 
trouble,  hbwevcr^  she  gave  Mrs.  Arden  the  message 
Juliet  had  sent.  "  Tliat  Mr.  Arden  had  returned ; 
that  he  was  glad  that  she  was  enjoying  the  couii- 
try ;  tliat  he  was  himself  extremely  occupied  at 
present ;"  but  Juliet  implored  her  mother  to  re- 
main in  the  country  for  awhile,  in  the  hope  that 
her  father,  wlien  his  present  business  should  be 
arranged,  might  liimself  be  enabled  to  come  and 
fetch  her  home.  How  true,  and  yet  how  ftbe 
was  all  this, — the  letter  without  the  spirit 
Evclvn  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  amuse  her 

m 

guests,  and  Mrs.  Arden  appeared  much  gratified 
by  her  visit;  there  was  something  quiet  and 
|)eaceful  in  this  retirement  that  pleased  and 
refreslied  her. 

^'  I  assure  you  I  feel  quite  strong,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Evelyn ;  ^'  I  Iwve  hid 
a  long  walk  to-day — at  least  a  long  walk  for 
wo  have  been  to  see  your  protigA,** 
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The  poor  Wilmots?  I  had  quite  forgotten 
them.    Are  they  improving^  aunt  ?" 

"  They  seem  to  do  very  well,  I  think,"  replied 
Mrs.  Seaton;  ''the  poor  woman  seems  very 
iildu3trious,  she  is  continually  at  work.  She  is 
very  anxious  about  her  husband ;  have  you  learned 
anything  respecting  him  P^ 

^'Nothing  further;  but  directly  he  leaves  the 
prison  he  is  to  come  here;  I  should  think  the 
time  had  nearly  expired.  Have  you  seen  Louisa, 
to-day?** 

**Ye8;  and  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  She  is 
going  to  be  married."  ^ 

"  Indeed !  and  to  whom  ?" 

**To  George  Harris,  at  the  Little  Farm.  I 
think  you  know  him." 

"  Oh,  quite  well." 

^'  She  could  not  do  better ;  he  has  an  excellent 
character  and  a  good  disposition.  He  is  very  well 
off,  I  believe;  but  he  seems  to  consider  her 
^uniable  qualities  and  good  education  a  sufficient 
equivalent  to  his  superior  wealth." 

''  He  is  right.  I  hope  they  may  be  happy  f^ 
and  Evelyn,  while  she  breathed  an  earnest  wish 
for  the  happiness  of  that  young  girl,  recalled  to 
mind  the  time  she  had  first  seen  her,  worn  out 
with  toil,  and  suffering,  and  despair.  She  felt  a 
peculiar  interest  in  Louisa*s  fate,  for  Arbridge  had 
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protected  her;  it  was  to  him  she  owed  all  the 
happiness  she  had  since  enjoyed.  How  many  are 
there,  like  her,  pining  away  in  darkness  and  sor- 
row, to  whom  a  kind  hand,  with  hut  little  personal 
sacriGce,  might,  readily  and  instantaneously,  give 
sal\'ation,  and  joy,  and  peace!  Such  thoughts, 
apparently,  occupied  Mrs.  Arden,  for  she  ob- 
served,— 

'^  I  really  envy  you  the  satisfaction  you  must 
feel,  for  I  understand  all  this  happiness  is  due  to 
you.  I  must  tell  Juliet  to  find  some  poor 
deserving  people,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
care  for  them.  It  is  the  chief  use  and  pleasure  of 
riches  to  do  good  to  the  poor." 

"  True,"  thought  Evelyn ;  "  yet  how  little  does 
she  imagine  she  is  speaking  of  her  own  case.  Slie 
is  herself  a  deserving  object,  deeply  in  need  of  all 
assistance."  Tet  how  was  this  assistance  to  be 
afforded  ?  This  formed  the  subject  of  her  musings; 
when  retired  to  her  own  chamber  she  oould  reflect 
upon  her  circumstances,  and  decide  upon  her 
plans.  Her  heart  prompted  her  to  help  the 
Ardens,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  whole  fortune; 
yet,  apt  as  she  was  to  be  guided  by  its  desires, 
she  was  anxious  to  regulate  her  actions  by  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  by  impulse. 

To  give,  is  not  always  such  a  merit  as  it  seenu. 
To  yield  to  the  spontaneoua  generosity  of  the 
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.momenty  is  no  doubt  a  pardonable  weakness ;  but 
it  t#  a  weakness.  True  charity  is  never  opposed 
to  justice,  for  both,  with  all  other  virtues,  spring 
from  the  same  source.  This  Evelyn  felt ;  never- 
theless she  hesitated  for  awhile,  anxious  to  do  her 
duty,  yet  not  certain  of  the  means.  Should  she 
retain  this  money,  her  own  family  would  be  en- 
riched. Never  again  need  she  write,  never  again 
merit  the  displeasure  of  him  she  loved ;  but  this 
was  a  selfish  thought — she  cast  it  aside.  And 
could  she,  then,  abandon  the  Ardens  to  their 
inevitable  fate  ?  The  wretched  father, — the  help- 
less children, — ^the  dying  mother,  appeared  before 
her,  supplicating  for  aid.  And  Juliet,  too, — the 
noble-minded,  tender-hearted  Juliet,  who  had 
sacrificed  her  love  for  her  duty.  And  Lord  Hew- 
iston — the  friend  of  Arbridge,  he,  too,  would  suffer 

.from  this  great  distress.  Could  she  refuse  to  help 
tliem  ?   Impossible !   Thus  she  decided  then.    She 

» would  inquire  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  give 
accordingly;  in  any  case,  reserving  enough  for 
Che  support  of  her  aunt's  family :  thus  she  thought 
•he  might  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims.  And 
she  felt  it  was  especially  her  duty  to  counteract 
the  harsh  conduct  of  Sir  Stephen,  because  it  was 
from  his  family  she  had  received  this  unexpected 
wealth. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  day  she  repaired 
to  Mr.  Arden^s.    Juliet  came  to  her  instantly. 
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Her  father  was  now  in  better  health;  he  hid 
recovered  his  former  fortitude^  and  had  now 
resumed  his  business,  anxious  to  do  what  he 
could  in  the  impending  crisis. 

''  But,  O !  Evelyn,*'  she  said,  "  it  breaks  my 
heart  to  see  how  he  is  changed ;  his  hair  is  nearly 
gray ;  he  looks  twenty  years  older.  If  my  poor 
mother  saw  him !" 

^'  Juliet,  dear,'*  exclaimed  her  friend,  ^'  do  not 
despair ;  all  may  be  well.  What  is  tlie  siun  your 
father  owes  Sir  Stephen  ? — tell  me  exactly. 

Juliet  named  it. 

^^  Thank  Heaven  !*'  cried  Evelyn,  clasping  her 
hands  with  joy.  ^^  All  is  well — all  is  well !  that 
money  shall  be  paid.'* 

Juliet  looked  at  her  in  amaze.  *'  Piud !  the 
money  paid !" 

^^Tes,  every  farthing;  and  more  if  necessary. 
Do  you  not  know  I  am  rich,  Juliet?  Tes,  &r 
richer  than  that.  I  can  arrange  it  all— easily, 
quite  easily.    Your  father  is  safe !" 

It  was  some  time  before  Juliet  could  compre- 
hend. She  looked  incredulous.  At  length  con- 
viction slowly  stole  over  her  countenance.  Joy 
was  too  great  for  her  exhausted  frame ;  she  sunk, 
scarcely  conscious,  into  the  arms  of  her  anximis 
friend.  Evelyn  now  blamed  herself  for  her  un- 
guarded explanation;  but  Juliet  soon  reviving, 
eagerly  inquired  if  this  were  really  true. 
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Evelyn  explained  the  whole  case ;  assured  her 
that  she  considered  the  money  as  a  solemn  trast> 
imposed  by  her  kind  friend,  who  would  have 
wished  her  to  employ  it  thus.  Juliet  would  not 
debate  the  matter,  but  hastened  to  her  father. 
She  found  him  seated  at  his  desk,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hand,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  paper  before 
him,  but  with  a  vacant  gaze. 

She  regarded  him  a  moment  without  daring 
to  interrupt  him.  Was  he  thinking  of  the  once 
happy  past,  the  gloomy  present,  or  the  hopeless 
future  ?  Whichever  way  he  turned,  all  was  de- 
spair !  but  now  she  came  as  the  glad  messenger 
of  good  tidings.  Yet,  in  her  eagerness  to  cheer 
him,  she  feared  lest  she  might  too  suddenly  affect 
his  already  excited  mind. 

With  the  utmost  caution,  she  resolved  to  tell 
him. 

She  approached  nearer ;  he  started,  and  looked 
up. 

"Ah,  Juliet!  I  did  not  hear  you.  Did  you 
want  me,  love  }" 

"  Do  I  disturb  you  ? 

"  Nothing  can  disturb  me.  I  am  sorry, 
Juliet,  that  I  lost  my  self-command;  my  own 
child  saw  my  weakness, '  yet  she  knew  its 
cause.  The  time  for  sorrow  is  past, — think  of 
my  grief  no  more.     You  will  have  enough   to 
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suffer,  yourself,  poor  child — poor  children!  I 
have  a  few  days  left  to  settle  my  afiaim ;  I  will 
do  all  I  can,  God  knows  it  is  not  much.  I  know 
it  is  wrong,  but  I  almost  wished  to  die.  No. 
don't  speak  of  it ;  I  am  wiser  now.  But  yester- 
dav,  when  all  seemed  black — and  it  is  black  even 
now — but  then  I  thought,  I  almost  thought,  yoo 
would  be  better  off " 

^'  Oh  do  not  speak  so,  father !  Oh  this  is  wone 
than  all!  Think  how  long  you  have  struggkd 
and  endeavoured,  and  will  you  give  up,  now  ? 

'*  I  must  give  up ;  there  is  no  help.  Heaven 
knows  I  have  endeavoured ;  few,  very  few,  could 
have  borne  what  I  have  done." 

*^  Heaven  gave  the  sorrow,  and  the  strength  to 
bear  it.'* 

''And  for  that  strength  I  am  truly  gratefiil. 
But  now,"  he  added,  rising  from  his  dhair,  and 
hastily  pacing  the  room, ''  now— don't  be  alarmed, 
Juliet,  love;  I  am  well,  quite  well,  but  I  mot 
feel — feel,  Oh  God  how  deeply  I  do  feel!  Is  it 
for  this  I  have  endured  and  suffered^ — have 
tamely  borne  with  insult  and  have  smiled, — htrt 
bent  the  head  while  my  heart  was  burning?  Toa 
know  not,  you  cannot  know,  how  I  have  sufferaL 
Is  it  nothing  to  feel  the  conscioua  power  of  worth 
and  talents,  and  yet  to  be  trod  on  as  a  yery  dsve! 
and  then — what  mockery !  with  those  who  knevr 
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me  not,  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  great,  the  rich, 
the  happy; — ^happy,  yes  /,  even   I,  have  been 
called  happy  !     Could  they  have  looked  within — 
my  heart  was  fire,  was  hell.     Oh  what  a  curse  is 
poverty — and  debt !  what  a  terrible,  thrice  awful 
curse;  what  plague  can  equal  it?     Have  I  not 
felt  it — do  I  not  know  its  power  ?     It  has  em- 
bittered all  my  life;  turned  to  misery  my  very 
joy.    Even  your  smiles,  my  Juliet, — the  children's 
sight,  was  agony  to  me.     And  your  mother — Oh 
God,  that  is  my  worst  affliction ;  the  thought  of 
her  love,  of  the  happiness  we   once  enjoyed,  is 
anguish,  is  worse  than  death!     She  is  always  so 
happy  ;  sick  aiid  weak,  she  is  still  all  smiles,  all 
gentleness.     Often  have  I  looked  on  her  sweet 
£ace  and  sorrowed  to  trace  the  progress  of  disease ; 
but  now,  oh  now !   I  could  almost  wish  for  her 
death,  for  death  is  better  than  living  agony  — 
agony  such  as   mine.      I   have  been  a  slave,  a 
very  slave,  yet  have  I  borne  it  all ;  have  bowed 
to  the  very  dust,  that  I  might  rise  the  prouder, 
and  now  I  cannot  rise ;  I  never  shall  rise,  I  am 
ishained  down,— chained  down,- exertion  is  use- 
less/'     He  threw  himself  on  his  chair,  overcome 
with  emotion. 

Juliet  again  approached  him ;  she  gently  whis- 
pered, '^  But  dear  father,  Heaven  has  been  kind  as 
yet,  may  it  not  still-protect  us ?   Is  there  no  hope  ?" 
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Lady  Moreham  is  dead?    The  mother  of  Lady 
Akinger/' 

«  Yes,  go  on/' 

**  She  was  very  rich." 

''Yes,— weU?" 

''Sir  Stephen  expected  she  would  leave  him  a 
great  fortune/' 

"  Very  likely.    And  did  she  P' 

"  No.  She  liked  him  ver)'  little.  She  did  not 
quite  approve  of  his  conduct.  Perhaps  she  knew 
of  cases  like  our  own.'' 

"WeU.    Goon." 

"After  providing  for  her  family,  she  left  this 
legacy,  which  Sir  Stephen  counted  upon,  not  to 
him,  but  to  Evelyn." 

"To  Miss  Stuart?" 

"Yes,  she  had  known  her  in  childhood,  she 
loved  her  well.  But  she  did  not  always  intend 
to  give  her  so  much,  and  Evelyn  expected  nothing. 
She  had  no  right." 

"Well,  well,  go  on.  What  is  the  end?  Tell 
me  at  once." 

Still  Juliet  was  anxious  to  postpone  it. 

"Shortly  before  Lady  Moreham's  death,  she 
altered  her  will,  and  the  money  once  intended  for 
Sir  Stephen  and  his  family,  she  gave  to  Evelyn. 
You  do  not  know  Miss  Stuart,  she  is  a  dis- 
interested, kind-hearted  girl.    She  did  not  care  for 
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the  money,  indeed  she  hardly  thought  it  hen. 
The  first  l^acy  she  would  have  accepted,  bat  she 
almost  hesitated  to  take  the  rest.  This  happened 
very  lately;  she  had  hardly  decided  what  to  do, 
she  had  not  touched  the  money,  when  I  told  her 
our  history.  At  first  she  was  much  grieved ;  but 
after  awhile  she  reflected,  that  this  money,  origi- 
nally designed  for  Sir  Stephen,  now  hers,  seemed 
destined  by  Heaven  to  counteract  his  evil  doings— 
to  save  us.  Do  you  not  see,  my  father  ?  do  you 
not  understand  ?  She  has  more,  far  more,  than 
enough  to  rescue  us  from  our  difficulties,  to  make 
us/ree!'* 

She  hardly  thought  her  father  comprehended 
her ;  he  looked  on  her  for  aw^hile  with  a  fixed  and 
vacant  gaze ;  then,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept.  The 
long  pent  feelings  of  years  gushed  forth  in  those 
drops  of  deep  emotion.  It  was  no  conmion 
sorrow,  no  passing  grief  that  bade  them  flow ;  no, 
they  were  joyous,  pure,  grateful  as  tears  of 
happy  youth,  like  fresh  waters  rushing  over  the 
dry  and  arid  desert, — ^reviving,  renewing  all  things. 
Those  few  moments  efiaced  the  grief  of  years. 

His  daughter  looked  on  him  with  a  full  heart, 
she  could  not  interrupt  his  deep  emotion;  she 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  poured  a  silent  thanks- 
giving to   Heaven;   then  rising,  woKty  she  ap 
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proached  her  father.  He  looked  up^  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart. 

"Thank  God!*'  he  cried. 

No  studied  eulogium^  no  formal  thanksgiving, 
ever  expressed  such  fervent  gratitude. 

He  remained  for  awhile  in  silence ;  then  sober 
reflection  returned^  bringing  back  doubt  and  fear. 

"  I  have  rejoiced/*  he  said,  "  hardly  knowing 
why.     But  surely,  Juliet^  this  cannot  be  ?** 

^'  Indeed^  indeed,  my  father,  it  is  all  true — quite 
true." 

'*  Explain  it  to  me,  again — I  cannot" 

"  Shall  I  fetch  Evelyn  ?" 

«  Ay,  do." 

Evelyn  had  waited  in  anxious  suspense  during 
this  protracted  conference,  and  now  she  hastily 
obeyed  the  summons. 

She  was  greatly  distressed  to  see  the  change  a 
few  days  had  made  in  Mr.  Arden;  oh,  why  had  she 
not  known  it  sooner  ?  she  might  have  prevented 
all  this  recent  grief. 

She  advanced  towards  him,  and  extended  her 
hand. 

«  Has  Juliet  told  you  all,  dear  Sir  ?*' 

''  She  has  told  me  a  little,  but  that  little  is 
enough  to  make  me  deeply  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness. I  am  thankful  for  your  offer,  even  if  I  may 
not  aocept  it." 
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"  Not  accept  it  ?  oh,  si 

"  Will  vou  favour  me  1 

understand  clearly  befoM 

tell  me  the  truth,— the  w 

"  Most  willingly."     Ai 

Mr.  Ardeii  reflected  a 

said,  "  I  see  it  now ;  thii 

entirely  your  own ;  Sir  i 

it ;  it  is  yours." 

"  It  ia  mine,  certainly.' 

"  Then  I  cannot  rob  y 

"  If  it  be  mine,  I  mai 

and  my  will  is  to  give  it 

it,  dear  Sir.     Let  not  p 

will  oblige  me  greatly. 

but  I  know   all :   Juliet 

sake,  for  her  mother's. 

Indeed,  /  shall  be  the  ob 

Juliet  threw  her  arms 

Mr.  Arden,  buried  in  tho 

A  considerable  time  elt 

then  approaching  Evelyn 

"  You  have  spoken  fr 

You   will   forgive  the    s 

part." 

"  Forgive  ?     What  can 
forgiveness !" 

"  I  will  not  attempt  t* 
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would  be  of  immense  service  to  me  now ;  it  would 
preserve,  it  would  save  us.  Yet  far  be  it  firom 
me  to  build  my  fortune  on  the  ruin  of  another. 
I  have  thought  of  one  way  in  which  it  can  be 
available ;  but,  first,  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  ask 
your  plans  ?^^ 

Evelyn  readily  informed  him  that  she  lived  with 
her  aimt,  and  that  more  than  enough  would  still 
remain  to  make  them  rich. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  "  I  must  ask  one 

thing  more.     Not  for  your  aunt  alone,  you  will 

» 

require  your  fortune.     You  will  marry.'* 

The  paleness  of  death  overspread  the  face  of 
Evelyn ;  in  a  low  voice  she  answered, — 

"  Never !  I  have  no  use  for  this  money,"  she 
added,  "and  by  refusing  my  request,  you  will 
deprive  me  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
Ufe." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  "I  will  accept  the 
necessary  sum  as  a  loan.  Could  you  for  a 
moment  suppose  I  would  take  your  money  as  a 
gift  ?  But,  again,  let  me  thank  you  from  my 
heart.  If  you  do  not  want  this  money  I  will 
borrow  it,  and  before  very  long  every  farthing 
ahall  be  repaid.  You  will  be  a  very  different 
creditor  from  Sir  Stephen,"  he  added  with  a 
smile. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Evelyn  replied, — "  You 
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are  right,  my  dear  Sir^  it  is  better  so.  But  you 
will  not  think  of  repaying  it  for  a  long  time,  not 
for  years.  As  I  grow  old  I  shall  grow  rich.  But 
let  it  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  I  ^ill  send 
for  Mr.  Furville ;  at  once  he  shall  arrange  with 
you." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ib  there  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head  and  a*  that: 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  bj, 

And  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that« 

For  a'  that,  and  a*  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

Busks. 

Before  a  month  had  passed^  all  was  settled; 
and  Mr.  Arden,  free  from  the  doubts  and  troubles 
that  had  harassed  him  for  years,  felt  a  happiness 
he  had  never  before  experienced.  When  he  first 
discovered  Sir  Stephen  to  be  such  an  unjust 
creditor,  he  had  endeavoured,  often  and  vainly,  to 
find  some  one  to  take  his  place.  But  how  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  borrow  money — that  is  to  say,  if  you 
really  want  it.  The  rich  man  can  borrow  what  he 
pleases ;  it  is  his,  almost  without  the  trouble  of 
asking ;  while  to  those  to  whom  a  little  would  be 
everything,  that  little  is  denied.    How  many  are 
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there  who  sink  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  ruin,  for 
want  of  a  iriendly  hand  to  stay  their  fall — a  tiifling 
succour  in  the  day  of  need.-  Here  do  we  find 
the  selfish  principle  again  in  power :  men  lend, 
oh !  how  willingly,  to  the  rich,  for  they  will  be 
repaid ;  but  from  the  poor  they  can  get  nothings 
nothing  that  they  value.  Gold  is  their  only 
current  coin.  To  them  the  voice  of  gratitude,  the 
smile  of  joy,  the  tear  of  trembling  happiness,  are 
nothing !  They  must  be  paid  in  kind,  for  gold 
they  must  have  gold, — gratitude  is  a  coin  they  deal 
not  in.  They  read  the  Scriptures,  but  the  gentle 
rule  of  love,  they  know  not.  ''  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee,  turn  not  away."  Yet  this,  and  passages 
like  this,  are  read — are  often  read,  and  rarely 
acted  upon,  —  very  rarely  understood.  Once 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue, — ^in  the  unknown 
language  of  old, — the  Gospel  was  hidden  firom 
the  ignorant.  It  is  translated  now,  it  is  trans- 
lated— at  least  the  letter ;  but  tlie  spirit,  alas,  is 
still  a  stranger^  written  in  the  language  of  Love, 
while  we  only  can  read  that  of  Self. 

The  sorrow  attendant  on  that  selfish  principk, 
Mr.  Arden  had  long  experienced,  bat  the  tinM  of 
probation  was  over,  and  he  was  now  happjf  k 
was  free ! — ^firee  bom  the  thnldom  of  long  yvin- 
The  chains  had  fiallen  ciS,  the  darknen  ifW 
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persed.  With  a  new  vigour  and  ardour  he  applied 
himself  to  his  affiurs;  and  they  soon  improved^  even 
beyond  his  expectations.  All  was  changed.  Hope, 
certain  hope,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  all  things. 
He  had  also  another,  and  a  scarcely  less  necessary 
assistant — one  all  important,  because  all  powerful ; 
it  needs  no  words  to  express  its  necessity,  or 
to  enforce  its  importance,  for  all,  whether  from 
the  possession  or  the  want  of  it,  know  the  mighty 
value  of  ready  money.  His  debts  paid,  and  his 
business  prospering,  Mr.  Arden  was  happy;  in- 
deed that  word  so  often  applied  to  some  easily- 
awakened  and  trivial  emotion,  can  hardly  express  his 
feelings — thus  snatched,  as  he  was,  from  ruin. 
Juliet  fully  entered  into  all  his  joy ;  she  wept  over 
his  good  fortune  with  a  purer  pleasure  even  than 
his  own.  Yet  freed  from  this  anxiety,  her  own 
sorrows  returned  to  her.  Hope, — a  very  doubtful 
hope,  was  now  inspired,  but  this  only  produced 
uncertainty,  and  added  to  her  grief.  Evelyn  read 
her  thoughts  and  perplexities  in  her  troubled  look 
and  pallid  cheek.  With  the  gentle  freedom  of 
friendship  she  chided  her  despondency,  and  bade 
her  now  confide  all  in  her  father— and  she  did  so. 
Her  trembling  tale  of  hopes  and  fears  met  a  tender 
sympathy.  While  speaking  to  her  of  his  own 
anxiety,  Mr.  Arden  had  never  dreamed  she  could 
have  sorrows  of  her  own — he  half  reproved  her 
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secresy,  while  he  wannly  applauded  all  her  con- 
duct. The  future  was  still  gloomy,  though  the 
great  difficulty  had  been  removed.  Juliet's  posi- 
tion was  now  assured,  all  fear  of  ruin  was  at  an 
end: — still  she  was  poor.  Poor,  in  comparison 
with  the  wealthy  family  of  her  lover,  in  spite 
of  all  the  sacrifices  her  father  was  prepared  to 
make. 

Great  was  Lord  Hewiston's  delight  when, 
summoned  by  Evelyn,  he  was  enabled  to  converse 
freely  with  the  father  of  his  beloved.  With  all 
the  frankness  of  his  nature  he  laid  bare  to  him  all 
his  feelings,  and  assured  him  that  his  long  silence 
had  been  most  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  only 
])reserved  in  accordance  with  Juliet^s  wishes. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  have  long 
been  most  anxious  to  speak  with  you,  anxious  to 
declare  my  feelings  to  you,  to  the  whole  world, 
for,  if  they  are  responded  to,  have  I  not  cause  for 
pride?'' 

Mr.  Arden  shook  his  hand  warmly,  for  all 
reply;  and  then  with  similar  frankness  explained 
liis  own  affairs. 

^^  You  must  perceive,'^  he  said  in  conclusion, 
'^  you  must  perceive  the  vast  difference  between 
Juliet  and  yourself.  You  must  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  were  I  to  agree  to  all  your  wishes,  my 
daughter  would  be  rejected  by  your  family;  and 
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that  shall  never  be  I  thus  however  much  I  desire 
your  happiness,  I  must  refuse  your  suit;  I  am 
poor/^ 

"  Poor/'  exclaimed  his  companion ;  "  the  father 
of  Juliet,  poor!'^ 

^'  You  are  right/'  replied  Mr.  Arden  half  smil- 
ing at  his  ardour;  ^'  my  daughter  is  to  me  more 
precious  than  any  wealth,  and  therefore  for  the 
want  of  wealth  she  shall  not  be  spumed  by 
others  \" 

'^  Spurned  !  good  heavens,  what  can  you  mean  ? 
My  father " 

"Let  us  not  speak  of  it,''  interrupted  Mr. 
Arden.     "  I  gladly  look  upon  you  as  a  friend." 

"As  such,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hewiston,  "let 
me  remain  till  you  have  the  earl's  consent.  Did 
I  ever  intend  to  dispense  with  it?  I  waited  for 
your  permission  before  I  demanded  his;  now 
I  have  the  one,  may  I  seek  the  other  ?  You  seem 
doubtful;  do  you  think  he  will  refuse  me? — ^Well, 
no  matter,  he  is  my  father — as  such  I  must  con- 
sult him.  I  am  his  son — as  such  he  will  respond 
to  me;  I  will  seek  him  at  once.  I  have  no  appre- 
hension. He  has  seen  Juliet,"  he  added,  as 
though  that  settled  all  doubts. 

Without  even  seeing  his  beloved  he  departed, 
and  hurried  at  once  to  Relton  Castle,  to  con- 
sult his  father  on  the  all-important  subject.     In 
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sp::e  of  his  assumed  answer,  he  had  some  little 

dou7C5  as  to  the  result.     Pride  he  knew  had  t 

<-:rjr.z  holi  ir.  his  fathers  breast;  bat  then  he 

jTed  his  son. — how  fondlr  he  lored  him.     And  the 

m 

>  '.    recsblliriz  to  memorv  the  kind   enclearmeDti 

m 

!iv:>'..ri  u:.  his  childhood:  the  sympathy  awarded 
: .  :.:<  yet:. :  ti^e  conndeiice  reposed  in  his  man- 
:>  <d:  res'.ived  to  fulcl  all  the  duties  owed  tosudi 
i  r-il.r.-.  Hv  -.v.^iLld  frankly  explain  his  wishes; 
-  'K.J.L  r.s:^  :.i>  Ki-iae,  seek  his  approbation, 
i   -  -  .-e  .  y  .  :>  deoisijn: — and  he  did  so- 

I:  r::.:>i  "t  •-■  r:V>>ed  that  Lord  Reiton  was 
-^:.>:ii:rs.b'.y  (i:^pjx>iiited.  He  was  truly  proud  of 
:.  <  >or:,  ':.::  thought  he  might  form  an  allianoe 
■i^t:.  t '  e  r.ijiie^t  and  noblest  in  the  land,  and 
:.j\r  :  e  :o.::.d  he  had  chosen  only  the  daughter 
:'  a  citv  n^erchant,  without  even  unbounded 
«eal:h  to  reconixend  her.  This  was  indeed  gal- 
■::u:  to  his  pride. 

Li^rd  Ilewiston  did  not  offier  to  resist  \k 
father's  aut!.urity :  he  calmly  explained  the  oaic^ 
he  forcibly  described  his  own  feelings.  He  told 
him  how  long,  and  ardently  he  had  loved,  hov 
::o*n]y  she  had  behaved.  lefiiaing  eren  to  Iktii 
to  him  without  his  fether's  oonaent.  How  tks 
earl  himself  had  admired  her,  and  told  Ua  ks 
was  blind,  if  he  did  not  lore  her.  **  I  told  70%' 
he  aicUedy  ^  that  I  should  bring  your  own  wfidi 
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against  yourself."  And  now  I  have  said  all;  it 
is  for  you  to  consider  and  decide.  You  have 
ever  been  to  me  the  best^  the  kindest  of  fathers; 
and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  son. 
If,  after  all,  you  decide  against  me; — but  why 
should  you?  Is  she  not  all  you  could  desire? 
her  beauty  is  her  least  attraction;  your  yourself 
have  seen  her  gentle  winning  manners,  but  you 
know  not  the  better  and  higher  qualities  of  her 
mind  and  heart.  Was  it  not  something  to  have 
refused  me — me,  whom  she  loved;  to  have  refused 
to  hear  me,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  her  father 
and  to  mine?  Indeed  she  is  perfection!  You 
would  have  accepted  Lady  Seraphine,  while  you 
owned  that  she  could  not  compare  to  her.  Why 
should  you  reject  my  Juliet  ?  Must  we  have 
rank  and  money ;  have  we  not  enough  ?  Oh  my 
dear  father,  do  you  not  think  that  beauty,  and 
virtue,  and  love,  can  bring  more  glory  to  our 
family,  than  a  formal  union  with  some  noble 
house,  where  aU  these  might  be  wanting  ?  Because 
we  have  honours,  must  we  desire  more?  because 
I  am  the  son  of  a  peer,  may  I  not  have  happiness? 
then  indeed  are  our  privileges  a  curse! — but  I  will 
not  believe  it;  I  will  trouble  you  no  more ;  I 
abide  your  decision; — my  happiness  is  in  your 
hands.^'  He  left  the  room  and  the  earl  remained 
long  in  deep  reflection.    His  old  prejudices  were 

VOL.  III.  D 
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strongs  but  his  affection  for  bis  son  was  great;— 
he  knew  that  if  be  really  loved,  be  would  never 
change,  yet  he  had  promised  to  obey  his  wishes. 
Should  he  then  take  advantage  of  this  obedienee 
and  condemn  his  young  spirit  to  years  of  bitter- 
ness ?  it  was  a  hard  struggle.     In  the  mean  time 
Lord  Hewiston  had  sought  his  mother,  and  toU 
her    all.     He   was   surprised  to   find  her  more 
strongly  opposed  to  him  than  even   his  father; 
her  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the  family  and  the  pride 
of  caste  were,  if  possible,  greater  than  the  earl'i. 
But  when  her  son  painted  in  glowing  language  his 
ardent   love   and  Juliet's  tenderness;   described 
the  bright  future  of  happiness  that  awaited  theoi, 
or  the  inconceivable  anguish  which   they  must 
endure,  according  as   his  parents  should  dedda. 
When  he  spoke  of  his  own  feelings,  his  hopes  and 
fears,  doubts  and  anxieties,  all  the  mother  awoke 
within  her — she  embraced  him  affectionately,  and 
promised  to  aid  his  cause. 

That  evening  the  earl  and  countess  had  a  long 
conference;  the  next  day,  they  were  still  un- 
decided. It  was  a  contest  between  pride  and 
affection;  habit  had  made  the  one  almost  as 
strong  as  nature  had  the  other.  And  thus  it 
remained  for  many  days.  No  skilful  politician 
could  have  displayed  more  tact  than  did  Loid 
Hewiston,  but  his  conduct  was  only  regulated  by 
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the  impulses  of  his  heart.  After  his  first  conversa- 
tion with  his  parents^  he  said  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  agony  which  suspense  occasioned  him.  And  to 
those  fond  parents  the  sight  of  his  once  animated 
and  happy  countenance,  now  pale,  and  anxious, 
careworn  and  suffering,  was  far  more  powerful  than 
the  most  effective  language.  His  silent  prayers 
were  felt,  and  they  were  answered.  At  the  close 
of  the  week,  his  father  informed  him  that,  actuated 
only  by  a  wish  for  his  happiness,  he  had  consented 
to  his  desires.  If  any  lingering  reluctance  re- 
mained in  the  mind  of  the  earl,  it  was  fully  effaced 
by  the  ardent  gratitude  of  his  delighted  son,  who, 
full  of  love  and  happiness,  now  hastened  to  Lon- 
don to  acquaint  his  Juliet  with  the  realisation  of 
his  fondest  hopes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ho  aude  him  friends  of  monntaina ;  with  the  stars 

Ani  the  quick  Spiiii  of  the  Univene 

llo  he^d  his  di^Ii'^Ai:  and  they  did  teach 

To  hid  ihe  mapc  of  their  myBteries. — BTRoy. 

Li^RD  HswisTON  wrote  to  his  friend  to  an- 
lu^unct^  his  appi\'aching  marriage.  Arbridge  \ns 
s:2li  in  Switzerland  when  he  received  the  letter. 
He  was  greatly  rejoiced  by  the  tidings;  he  could 
fully  sympathise  in  a  happiness  that  could  never 
Se  his«  and  then  he  put  the  letter  askfei  and 
thim^t  of  it  no  more.  Not  even  the  voice  of 
fnend^hip  could  simmion  him  from  his  solitude. 

\A*hen  he  first  quitted  England^  he  was  suflRering 
jJl  the  agony  of  acute  passion, — ^his  heart  was 
almost  hroLeii.  The  avalandie  of  misfortune  had 
%^verrhelmed  him«  and  Us  happiness,  nay  even 
his  peace,  w«s  utterly  lost  amid  the  ruins.  Who 
has  not  feh  the  awful  void  canaed  by  die  ab- 
»eticie  of  all  hope  ?     Hie  settled  convictioii  tlnl 
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all  is  over, — ^that  the  worst  has  come,— Arbridge 
felt  a  total  unconcern^  an  utter  recklessness  as  to 
his  future  fiate ;  it  mattered  little  what  happened 
now;  Ufe  was  a  dreary  desert,  the  sim  had  set, 
and  all  was  gloom  and  darkness. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  nature,  he  paused  not  to 
contemplate  her  beauties.  All  he  wished  for  was 
action,  —  motion,  —  rapid  and  unceasing.  He 
desired  and  he  tried,  vainly,  how  vainly,  to  drown 
his  thoughts  and  forget  his  cares  in  the  constant 
variety  and  change  of  scene. 

**  What  exile  from  himself  can  flee 

To  zones  though  more  and  more  remote  1 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  he  be, 

The  blight  of  life^the  demon  thought.'* 

Thus  Arbridge  found  it;  and  at  last,  worn 
out  by  fiatigue  of  body  and  agony  of  mind,  his 
health  and  strength  gave  way ;  he  was  incapable  of 
exertion  and  could  travel  no  longer.  He  must 
perforce,  be  tranquil  now,  must  remain  in  rest  and 
quiet,  and  in  his  present  state  of  mind  this  was 
intolerable  anguish.  '^  Quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a 
hell,'*  and  to  him  the  forced  repose  was  mockery. 

Happily  it  was  amid  the  wild  beauties  of  the 
land  of  mountains,  that  he  was  thus  detained  an 
unwilling  prisoner.  There,  as  his  strength  slowly 
returned,  he  was  enabled  to  wander  amid  those 
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turned;  he  looked  from  '^ nature  up  to  nature^s 
God/^  and  in  the  sacred  contemplation  felt  hap- 
piness again. 

Tet  were  these  peaceful  moments  brief.  Ever 
and  anon  memory  brought  back  the  beautiful 
vision  of  his  beloved,  and  the  echo  of  his  former 
passion  responded  to  the  thought.  Oh,  why  was 
she  so  beautiful! — for  earth  held  nothing  like 
her.  Why  was  she  so  beautiful,  so  gentle,  so 
perfect;  and  yet  so  cold,  so  cruel,  so  unjust 
to  him?  He  was  parted  from  her  now;  in  a 
foreign  land  he  invoked  her  name;  the  ocean 
rolled  between  them,  and  worse,  far  worse  than 
all,  a  barrier  stronger  than  distance,  more  insuper- 
able than  time,  separated  them  now  and  for  ever — 
she  was  another's!  perhaps  a  wife,  the  wife  of 
his  worst  enemy.  But  away;  he  would  not 
think  of  such  things.  What  was  the  past  to  him  ? 
contemplating  the  marvels  of  nature,  in  her 
chosen  resting  place.  He  would  think  no  more 
of  love  and  Violet;  he  would  think — but  alas! 
how  vain  his  resolutions.  The  free  spirit,  the 
unfettered  thoughts  scorn  the  control  of  reason; 
and  yet  are,  always  and  ever,  the  veriest  slaves  of 
passion, — and  of  all  passions  love  is  the  most 
powerful 

Often,  leaning  against  some  broken  rock,  or 
stretched  on  the  summit  of  some  hill  overhang- 
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ins  the  rouged  precipice,  would  Arbridge  forget 
the  present  and  neglect  the  fature ;  and  graded 
by  faithfol  memory,  live  over  again  those  times, 
whose  CTerv  incident  was  written  in  his  heart. 

And  then,  after  a  while,  he  could  examine  iD 
things  calmly,  and  could  recognise  the  deceit  of 
which   he  had  been  the  victim.      **She  nerer 
loved  me,'*  he  would  repeat;  **8he  never  lored 
me:*'      These   words  smnmed  np  all   his  grief 
and    agony, — these  words,  the    first   spoken  in 
his   de'^pair.    which    had    loosened    the    golden 
cord?  of  love  and  life,  had  paralysed  the  glowing 
strength  of  hope,  and  wrecked  the  fiairy  temple  of 
h:s  heart- 
She  never  loved  him.     Oh,  had  he  known  it 
fn^m  the  first!    bnt  she  had  been   cruel,  most 
cruel — she  had  smiled  on  him,  she  had  listened  to 
his  suit,  and,  had  he  granted  her  last  request,  she 
would  have  been  his  own.    And  did  he  recret  that 
fata!  refusal,  now  ?     Not  so :  he  felt  a  proud  con- 
virtion  that   he   had   done  his  duty.     The  cost 
WA5  fearful,  but  he  had  done  his  duty;  had  she 
loved  him,  she  would  have  thought  so  toa    But 
she  knew  nothing  of  public  honour,  of  conscience, 
or  cv>nsistency ;  and  yet,  all  ignorant,  she  pre- 
suir.ed  to  dictate.    And  could  he,  partial  as  he 
wa5«  excuse  her  conduct  ?    No,  he  could  not  ap- 
pn>ve — he  could  not  withhold  his  censure.   To  her 
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coquetry  and  cruelty  he  owed  his  broken  heart, — 
his  ruined  career. 

And  how  did  he  revenge  it  ?  How  spoke  the 
mighty  poet  to  the  cold  world  that  wronged  him  ? 
When  all  his  sorrow  and  suffering  flashed  on  his 
noble  mind,  and  in  his  vengeance  he  vowed  *'  to 
pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  his  curse/' 
did  he  not  also  swear,  ^'That  curse  shall  be 
forgiveness?*'  And  so  with  Arbridge;  in  his 
sternest  mood,  while  thinking  on  his  mistress,  he 
blamed, — forgave, — and  loved  her  still.  And 
then  he  blamed  himself  for  the  weakness  he  could 
not  overcome.  What !  should  he  love  one  whom 
he  no  longer  admired — whom  he  scarcely  esteemed? 
Yet  his  feelings  were  not  in  his  own  power.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  most  trying  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  heart,  when  love  and  reason  are  at  variance; 
when,  waking  from  our  infatuated  dream,  we  can 
discover  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  beloved,  and 
find  that  which  our  fancy  admired,  our  better  judg- 
ment will  not  approve;  when  we  learn  all  the 
virtues  and  perfections  of  our  idol  existed  only  in 
our  fond  imagination, — that  the  chosen  one  we  had 
worshipped  as  a  divinity,  we  would  not  even  select 
as  a  friend;  and  yet — and  yet,  in  spite  of  this.  Love, 
in  his  blindness,  has  involved  us  in  his  toils,  and 
all  is  irrevocably  his  own.  There  is  indeed  bitter- 
ness in  that  moment — that  awful  moment — whei. 
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tixne  viio  ^lofe  not  wiaeljr^  but  too  weU,"  find 
thdr  food  drams  defaiacms.  ^Whcn  tbcy  maike 
kUs.  and  then  find  tfaem  day."  How  sweet  ind 
beuitifid  are  the  risknis  of  euiy  youth  and  ardent 
kvre :  aD  is  ndinnce,  all  hannony,  all  perfectkn. 
But  tiie  crystal  bcaotics  of  the  snow-8t(mn,a|)uk- 
Hne  and  bright  in  their  purity,  dissolre  in  empty 
7»ochingness  before  the  stem  majesty  of  the  son- 
beam.  And  even  so  do  these  fiury  fendes  fade 
away  before  the  solemn  power  of  reason  and  d 
truth.  It  is  bitter,  this  awakening !  When  too 
late,  we  find  the  treasoie  gone — for  ever. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  lore  on  in  spite  of  out- 
ward obstacles — to  despise  the  warning  Toioe  of 
mends — to  cast  die  wisd<Hn  of  the  wise  away— to 
heed  not  the  opinions  of  the  world;  in  soon, 
contRnpt.  adrersity,  neglect,  indi£Rerenoe,  tYyin 
aD  these  things,  to  lore  on,  and  loTe  the  devff 
from  the  difficulties.  But  when  oor  own  sense 
toms  against  os,  when  our  own  eyes  are  opened; 
when  we  see  the  defects  in  what  we  deemed  perfe^ 
tion;  when  we  fed  we  cannot  esteem,  resped* 
«dmire,  approve  the  idol  of  our  dreams— Ah,  when 
we  feel  all  this,  and  ML  that  in  spite  of  this,  we 
must  yet  knre  on; — it  is  agony,  it  is  grief  indeed! 
How  fenrent  is  the  sorrow  of  a  young  heart ;  how 
unequalled  the  despair  of  lowe;  and  of  aD  Icvc^t 
sorrows  thb  is  the  wocst.    He  from  whom  deiAk 
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has  torn  the  cherished  object,  may  find  consok- 
tion  in  memory^ — comfort  in  hope  of  Heaven's 
reunion.  And  those  whose  fond  affection  meets 
with  no  return,  can  yet  feel  happiness  in  the  hap- 
piness of  the  beloved,  and,  forgetting  themselves, 
find  joy  in  thinking  on  another's.  Not  so  those 
who  adore  the  fellen  image — who  cling  to  the 
casket  when  the  jewel  is  gone,  and  love  per- 
haps some  worthless  object,  for  the  sake  of  the 
charms  with  which  their  own  fond  fancy  once 
invested  it.  It  is  often  thus:  imagination  is 
swifter  than  judgment,  and  ere  the  cautious  coun- 
seller  comes  up,  the  giddy  trifler  has  rendered 
her  wisdom  vain. 

And  thus  it  was  with  Arbridge.  He  had  admired 
the  beautiful  Violet.  Blinded  with  passion,  he 
had  lingered  by  her  side;  he  had  esteemed  her 
as  good  as  she  was  beauteous,  and  he  had  loved 
her.  Now,  his  delusion  over,  he  saw  it  all; 
he  recognized  in  the  once-perfect  ideal  of  his  soul, 
a  fascinating,  deceiving,  imperious  coquette ;  fond 
of  homage  and  adulation,  hearing  him  with  plea- 
sure, yet  ready  to  turn  away  at  the  voice  of  one 
richer  and  greater  than  himself;  and  she,  presuming 
on  his  love,  had  asked  the  sacrifice  of  his  honour  ! 
How  little  did  she  know  him  ;  and  was  this  a  wife 
for  him  ?     Had  she  been  his,  would  he  have  found 
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he  soQ^t:  would  she  ham  nf- 
Ls  Mcnrr — smiled  in  his  triumph  ?  Akil 
he  rad  been  dcoeired;  najy  that  he  had 
ittcerrec  '"nn^f^f  And  now  he  was  thankfbl  that 
r:  idc  e=oec  uiQs.  Better,  &r  better  to  wake  froni 
lie  ?^cc  i&ssjon  xsow,  than  when  it  was  too  late. 
Tz«.  viije  r.e  rejected  he  rejoiced ;  and  3ret  in  his 
jar:  .c  bearis  be  knee  her  stilL  Even  now, 
ti»:c^r.  were  ii  in  his  power,  he  wookl  not  seek 
icr — ^e  wccid  not  accept  her  hand,  even  were  it 
.  5£z::^ :  yec  sdll  h:s  heart  throbbed  at  the  thought 
-i  ier  viffar  =j£» — of  his  once  ferrent  deTotion. 
Hi  5f I:u  tbi:  aow.  even  now,  to  catch  one  glimpse 
.:  l;r  ":^a=::<s>:-;25  face — to  hear  the  dulcet  tones  of 
*<r  *-»vec  v^ice,  would  be  ecstacy.  The  thought 
1.VXK  was  bliss.  He  sis:faed  to  find  himadf 
5c  T«Lk;  aad  acain  he  turned  to  the  beauties  of 
UkTzre.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime 
r  jkC'^'^cecog  an>uiKi  him,  his  soid  rose  high  abore 
f  jctHy  ihai^ :  even  love  was  lost  in  reverence. 

T^us  p«8sed  the  rapid  months,  and  again  winter 
rtfc^irsxc.  if  he  can  be  said  to  return  to  the  icjr 
c^'^xxs  be  nevo'  quits.  Hie  Alps  seemed  j€i 
3iv>K  iKauteoos  in  the  *^  deep  untrodden  snow." 
Sc^nioe  reined  supreme ;  and  Arbridge  now  was 
r.4ppy.  The  &lse  glitter  of  workUy  vanity :  the 
<?R-4^ty  voice  of  passing  praise:  the  hoDow  smik 
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of  fickle  beauty ; — ^these  things,  which  once  had 
charmed  him,  were  now  remembered  only  with  dis* 
gust.  Passion  slept;  Ambition  was  no  more;  Love, 
even  Love  was  cold,  at  least  all  earthly  love.  His 
thoughts  were  now  as  pure  as  the  snow  around 
him.  With  holy  reverence  he  adored  the  Spirit 
of  Creation,  manifest  in  these  his  mighty  works. 

Thus  time  rolled  on.  The  admired  of  the  gay 
saloons, — the  eloquent  orator, — the  impassioned 
lover,  was  now  exiled  from  the  world  completely, 
as  though  he  had  quitted  it  for  ever.  He  cast  no 
'Mongmg  lingering  look  behmd;*^  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  pleasures  of  contemplation  with 
all  the  fervent  ardour  of  his  nature.  Hour  after 
hour  would  he  gaze  with  rapture  on  the  fair 
expanse  of  spotless  piuity  —  on  the  mighty 
"mountains  piled  on  mountains  to  the  skies ;^' 
or  watch  the  divine  sunbeams  gilding  the  lesser 
heights. 

There  is  always  a  magic  power  in  nature^s 
charms — but  nature,  viewed  thus,  has  something 
awful  and  sublime ;  the  very  immensity  itself  is 
most  imposing;  what  hand  could  pourtray  its 
beauties?  The  pencil  of  Claude  might  borrow 
the  glowing  sunbeams,  and  stamp  their  beauty  on 
his  vivid  canvass ;  but  here  even  he  would  fail ; 
yet  the  scene  has  been  depicted  by  inspiration's 
hand.      What    says   the    poet, — he  whose    lofty 
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spirit  and  wild  nature  best  understood  these  grand, 
these  mighty  regions  ?  What  said  the  wandering 
Harold  when  he  viewed  them  ? — 

«TheAlp8, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  TUt  walls 
Hato  piniiacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  etemitj  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  fisdls 
The  Avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  I 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  f^ipals. 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  bdow.*' 

One  evening,  Arbridge  had  wandered  fiEur  from 
his   dwelling  place,  the   little   mountain  cottage 
wherein  he  passed  the  hours  of  darkness.    All  his 
conscious  life  was  passed  beneath  the  '^canopy 
of   heaven/^       Having    wandered    farther    than 
usual,   discovering  new   beauties   at   every  step, 
he  paused  to  watch  the  dying  splendour  of  the 
sun.     The  sky  was  bright  with  varied  hues,  bat 
the  high  mountains  crowned  with  ^'  Alpine  snow, 
imperishably   pure,"  looked  on   in   soom;    not 
Phoebus'  self  could  add  to  their  majesty,  not  Ph<^ 
bus'  self  could  touch  them.     They  stood,  alone 
in  their  native  dignity,  a  stately  contrast  to  the 
fair  lesser  hills,  who,  conscious  of  their  own  infe- 
riority, in  humbler  kindness,  raised  their  smiling 
faces   to  the  sunbeams;    and  gently,  and  &Mj 
did    those    sunbeams    touch    the    sacred    spot 
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Mid  his  own  heavens  Sol  revelled  with  radiant 
luxury^  gilded  the  sky  with  gold^  tinting  the  fleet- 
ing clouds ;  but,  in  this  unaccustomed  spot,  the 
icy  home  of  winter,  his  glance  of  fire  was  rare  and 
transient, — a  few  bright  rays  illumined  the  distant 
crags,  touched  on  the  rocky  mountain's  side,  or 
sparkled  mid  the  snow :  but  though  rare  and  tran- 
sient, they  were  bright  and  beauteous;  wherever 
he  looked  his  sunny  smiles  shed  beauty — Quod 
teteffit  omavit.  It  was  a  glorious  scene!  it  was 
fairy  land, — nay,  more,  it  was  heaven ;  the  work 
of  an  Almighty  artist,  untouched  by  mortal  hand. 
And  Arbridge  gazed  in  silent  wonderment;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  knew  not  what  admiration  was 
till  then ;  he  mused  upon  the  scene,  and  long  he 
stood  in  rapturous  reverie.  Suddenly  he  was 
aroused  by  the  intrusive  step  of  fellow- 
men.  Some  simple  mountaineers  passing  to 
their  humble  home.  They  gazed  in  some  sur- 
prise upon  the  stranger,  then  carelessly  passed  on. 
Charles  turned  to  watch  them,  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  was  interrupted,  and  now  it  followed 
them.  "  Ah !  happy  beings,'*  he  cried ;  "  happy  in 
primitive  simplicity;  your  guide,  your  teacher, 
Nature,  and  Nature  your  companion.  In  these 
sublime  abodes  surely  your  spirits  are  more 
refined,  your  thoughts  more  pure  than  in  our 
baser  world;''  suddenly  he  paused,  the   drifting 
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current  of  his  thoughts  had  now  resumed  its 
former  channel,  deep  furrowed  by  the  weary 
work  of  years.  The  sight  of  these  peasants  he 
deemed  so  happy,  recalled  to  him  his  suffering 
coimtrymen.  What  were  the  people  of  England 
enduring  now,  while  he  was  idly  dreaming  on  the 
Switz  mountains, — ^he  the  self-elected,  the  sworn 
champion  of  their  rights  ?  How  had  he  forgotten 
their  sorrows  and  his  yows ;  was  it  thus  he  was  to 
work  their  regeneration  ?  His  heart  smote  him : 
few  had  been  more  enthusiastic,  more  devoted 
than  himself;  and  now  he  had  deserted  the  cause 
to  which  he  was  pledged.  Again  he  gazed  around 
him,  the  sun  still  glowed  above  the  mountains, 
but  the  sight  awoke  far  different  feelings  than 
before. 

"  Yes,  here,'*  he  exclaimed,  **  we  may  see  the 
hand  of  Heaven;  but  is  it  not  as  gloriously  dis- 
played in  the  creation  of  the  human  kind  ?  The 
same  great  Power  that  piled  these  mighty  hills— 
that  placed  that  glorious  orb,  high  in  the  heavens, 
to  shower  light  and  warmth  around— that  sarofe 
great  Power  created  man ;  nay,  more,  planted  a 
spark  of  his  own  glory  in  his  breast.  Oh,  how 
far  nobler  is  the  human  mind  than  all  this 
grandeur !  The  heart  of  man  more  beautiful,  bis 
intellect  more  mighty,  than  the  great  sun  itadt 
Yes !  verilv,  ^man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God/" 
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And  then  he  asked  himself,  why  was  he  here — 
here  in  this  solitude^  gazing  on  the  wonders  of 
creation^  reverencing  and  adoring  their  Maker? 
Was  it  for  this  only  he  was  created^  had  he 
no  mission  to  fulfil?  Once  he  had  dared  to 
aspire  to  the  very  highest — the  task  of  benefiting 
his  kind.  ^^The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man  ^^  the  noblest  duty  of  man  is  to  benefit  his 
fellowsj  to  raise  the  fallen^  to  help  the  helpless^ 
to  pour  the  voice  of  comfort  into  the  ear  of  woe ; 
to  speak  of  Heaven  to  trembling  sinners  at  the 
gates  of  death.  This  was  a  mission  worthy  the 
highest  intellect — the  largest  heart;  and  this  was 
in  the  power  of  all. 

"  To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes," 

might  be  the  envied  lot  of  few;  but  all  could  aid 
in  the  good  work — all  who  had  hearts  to  feel  and 
hands  to  do.  The  talents  were  given ;  from  each 
and  all  a  strict  accoimt  would  one  day  be  re- 
quired. 

The  glowing  sunbeams  faded  from  his  sight  as 
these  thoughts  filled  his  mind.  Yes,  high  had 
once  been  his  hopes,  daring  his  proud  resolves; 
and  now  at  a  woman's  frown  his  heart  had  been 
withered,  his  career  arrested,  and  he,  a  lonely 
outcast,  wasted  the  time  given  for  noble  deeds. 
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How  had  he  fiedled !  And  yet  hope  whispered  it 
was  not  too  bite;  he  was  still  joung,  and  his 
resolves  might  still  be  gloriously  fulfilled.  Peihapi 
this  sorrow  had  been  dealt  in  kindness ;  he  hid 
loved  once,  and  now  his  heart  was  free.  Nerer 
again,  could  the  smile  of  beauty  tempt  him  to 
forget  the  tear  of  suffering.  Now,  all  his  thoughts 
would  be  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  surely  his 
time  had  not  been  wholly  lost  amid  these  moun- 
tains. His  spirit  had  freely  communed  with  the 
great  First  Cause  of  all  things — ^love  of  God  m- 
creased  his  love  of  man.  Again  he  was  prepared 
for  the  task,  ready  to  devote  his  life  to  the  greit 
work.  Looking  upon  the  glorious  mountains, 
the  very  home  of  heavenly  piety  and  peace, 
he  knelt  devoutly,  and  implored  with  fervour  a 
blessing  on  his  endeavours,  and  on  the  hapless 
objects  of  his  care.  He  rose  with  a  new  heart; 
not  even  when  Violet  smiled  on  him,  had  he  felt 
more  blest. 

Dreams  of  youth,  how  bright  ye  are!  In 
wrong  or  right  the  ardent  spirit  will  not  be  con- 
trolled, but  rushes  wildly  to  the  last  extreme. 
The  wise  may  smile,  the  reasoning  turn  away 
from  such  wild  thoughts,  but  ihey  are  full  of  hap- 
piness. Alas !  ye  philosophers,  ye  sages,  can  aD 
your  wisdom  give  ye  pure  delight  ?  Te  know  nol 
what  joy  is.     Touth  alone, — romantic,  fervent 
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youth,  can  taste  true  bliss,  or  know  real  agony. 
And  thus  did  Arbridge  turn  from  the  deep  de- 
spair of  hopeless  love;  and  in  the  thoughts  of 
what  he  might  achieve,  life  had  new  charms — a 
future  was  before  him. 
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Tee  €ar:v  Spring  was  smiling  in  the  fiiir  Tallies 
:f  FrBr.:^?.  &5  our  7ar.derer  lingered  awhile  on  his 
yz'zrZizY  tovards  £n^.and. 

He  h^  written  to  his  uncle,  mnnooncing  his 
intended  return,  "quite  free  from  the  wild  fiuida 
that  had  distnrhed  him — his  old  ambition  had 
revired  with  doable  power :  lore  was  a  dream  of 
the  past. — they  would  allude  to  it  no  more." 

Sir  Henry  was  greatly  delighted  with  thb 
letter,  not  only  was  he  anxious  to  tee  his  nephev 
azain  restored  to  his  proper  sphere^  but  he 
rejoiced  that  he  had  creivome  the  powerial 
passion  which  had  affected  him  so  deeply.  And  he 
could  well  rejoice,  whose  own  youth  had  beea 
blishted  br  a  similar  sorrow,  whoae  whole  life  had 
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sufifered  from  it.  Unlike  his  nephew,  he  had  had 
no  higher  sentiments,  no  self-command  to  coun- 
teract the  evil ;  time  only  had  modified  his  grief, 
— had  tamed  the  ardour  of  youthful  passion, 
though  it  never  effaced  its  traces  from  his  soul. 

Meanwhile  Arbridge  remained  in  France.  He 
had  visited  it  before,  but  with  very  different 
feelings.  He  did  not  now  seek  the  gaieties  of  the 
capital :  his  object  was  to  study  the  people  in  their 
native  simplicity  and  ignorance.  And  many  happy 
hours  did  he  spend  conversing  with  the  humble 
rustics  at  their  toil,  or  musing  at  evening  over  the 
various  scenes.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
investigation;  he  readily  understood  why  the 
French  are  called  the  politest  people  in  the 
world.  That  title  is  due  not  to  the  refined  courte- 
sies of  their  poUshed  salons^  but  to  the  real  kind- 
ness displayed  by  all  ranks.  There  is  no  reserve, 
no  hauteur, — a  word,  by-the-by,  they  seem  to  have 
adopted  out  of  compliment  to  the  English,  for 
they  know  very  little  of  it  themselves.  And 
Charles  found  it  pleasant  travelling  in  France,  at 
least  travelling  as  he  did,  not  studying  nature 
from  the  windows  of  a  diligenoe,  or  men  and 
manners  from  isolated  specimens  at  the  inns 
where  they  change  horses.  His  proceedings  were 
of  a  very  different  kind,  and  he  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  residts.    Whether  he  stopped  to  accost 
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some  wanderer  by  the  way-side,  or  entered  the 
humble  dwelling  of  some  poor  cottager,  he  wai 
received  everywhere  with  a  bienveiUance  and  good 
will  that  were  highly  gratifying.  No  dislike  or  dis- 
trust ^-as  manifested  towards  the  stranger ;  he  wu 
never  looked  on  as  a  stranger, — it  was  a  word 
unknown.  Whatever  might  be  their  feelings  in 
reality,  in  outii-ard  appearance,  at  least,  all  were 
friends.  Yet  Charles  did  not  think  them  superior 
to  his  own  countrymen.  He  came  to  the  wise 
conclusion — which,  after  all,  is  the  opinion  of  evert 
one  who  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prejudice^ 
— that  in  every  place  and  every  thing,  good  is  to 
bo  found, — good  predominating  over  evil  (of 
course  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  butthoii 
as  in  all  things,  the  exception  makes  the  rule). 
As  the  time  for  his  departure  drew  near,  he 
quitted  the  interior,  intending  to  remain  awhik  at 
the  frontier  towns. 

lie  passed  many  days  at  CSalais, — CSalais,  wilM 
very  name  seems  an  echo  of  the  past;  and  wd 
do  its  narrow  streets,  its  douUe  walla^  and  ttnMfg 
defences,  accord  with  its  old  celebrity.  It  is  s 
place  famous  in  the  history  of  princes.  Here  dU 
the  gallant  Edward  forget  the  dignity  of  the  iMh 
narch  iu  the  daring  of  the  knig^  and  in  As 
adventurous  combat  prove  his  rig|it  to  the  goUai 
spun.  And  hcfe  did  thai  same  Edvaiddu|iliyA0 
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noblest  quality  of  a  sovereign, — the  mercy  which 
"  becomes  him  better  than  his  crown/^  and  listen- 
ing to  the  prayers  of  his  wife  and  the  promptings 
of  his  hearty  restore  to  the  gallant  burgesses  the 
liberty  they  had  surrendered.  The  glory  and  the 
mercy  of  the  king  fade  away,  by  the  side  of  their 
disinterested  devotion.  The  name  of  Eustace  St. 
Pierre  is  a  higher  honour  to  Calais,  than  any 
feat  of  arms  which  may  have  signalized  her, 
and  her  walls  and  fortresses,  nay, — ^the  town  itself 
may  crumble  into  dust,  but  the  memory  of  the 
patriots  will  hover  around,  and  the  spot  will  be 
sacred  for  ever. 

One  of  the  noblest  of  our  sovereigns  thus  sig- 
nalized the  taking  of  Calais,  and  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  sighed  over  its  loss.  Even  the  ^^  bloody 
Mary  /''  who  could  listen  unmoved  to  the  tortured 
shreiks  of  her  own  subjects,  declared  the  name  of 
"  Calais  '*  would  be  written  on  her  heart  Here 
did  the  exiled  Louis  first  touch  as  a  king  the  land 
he  had  fled  as  a  hopeless  outcast.  And  oh !  what  a 
monument  is  here  of  the  vanity  of  human  greatness. 
Here  on  the  pier  of  Calais,  on  the  spot  hallowed 
by  a  monarch's  tread,  did  the  same  people  who 
had  shed  his  brother's  blood,  place  a  commemora- 
tive tablet,  marked  with  a  footstep,  and  raise  a 
monument  crowned  by  a  fleur-dc'lis.  And  then, 
then, — to  show  the  instability  of  a  people's 
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SLvcrur.  a  few  short  years  elapsed,  the  Boorbons 
were  a^ain  eiiled;  another  sorereign  filled  their 
LLione*  the  sacred  footstep  is  removed  from  Calais 
t:.c  c^iunm  still  remains,  a  ball  of  stone  placed  on 
IIS  s'^inimit  in  lieu  of  the  forbidden  flower.    Yet 
A:*val:Y  m&v  linger  there  and  muse  on  what  has 
been.    And  Arbridge,  though  no   such   feelingi 
^tiTTtd  his  breast.,  paused  there  too,  and  looking 
bock  upon  the  past,  he  thought  upon  the  future. 
Ti^crc  vk  ere  the  walls  of  Calais,  the  record  of  a  by- 
cone  drje.     The  gates  were  there, — tlie  fortresses, 
bu;  ilcv  were  useless.     They  shut  out  nothing, 
defenxici  :.ot*iing  now,  they  only  served  to  show 
v^La:   I.ad  been.    And  side  by  side  wixli  thest 
:^-^dil  relic's,  were  the  last  symbols  of  arbitrary 
ii:mi:uj:K  o:  blind  devotion.   That  too  had  passed 
&wav.    The    wild  enthusiasm   which   hailed  the 
exile's  advent  because  he  bore  the  name  of  ^  Boar- 
do:;,"  that  spirit  was  no  more.     Such  lojr&lty  wm 
no;  awarded  to  the  ^'  citizen  kii2g."     His  claims 
werv  higher,  his  people's  love  was  purer.    They 
had  chosen  him  to  respect  their  rights,  to  uphold 
their  laws,  and  whilst  he  did  so,  his  title  to  their 
love  would  be  fax  higher  than  a  "  right  divine.^ 

On  leaving  Calais,  Arbridge  repaired  to  Boo- 
lc^:ne.  its  neighbour  and  rivaL  Nature  has  placed 
these  towns  both  very  near  to  England,  yet  it  is 
strange  the  diflerent  inteicourae  fortune  has  given 
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US  with  them.  Boulogne  is  as  much  our^s  now, 
as  Calais  ever  was.  The  force  of  arms  obtained 
possession  of  the  one^  but  ^^  Vor  des  Anglais ''  has 
rendered  them  all  paramount  in  the  other. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Arbridge  proceeded 
to  the  ^^  heights  of  Boulogne/'  to  view  the  column 
of  Napoleon  erected  there,  in  commemoration  of 
the  presence  of  the  ^'  grande  armie^*  and  the  first 
distribution  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion.  The  statue 
of  the  Emperor  is  represented  in  the  act  of  bes- 
towing the  cherished  reward  of  honour.  Arbridge 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  features,  enveloped 
in  the  blazing  sunshine.  To  his  enthusiastic 
mind  it  seemed  as  though  the  rays  of  glory, 
encircling  her  favoured  son,  shrouded  him  from 
the  gaze  of  vulgar  mortals.  His  thoughts  buried 
in  the  past,  he  traversed  those  sacred  fields 
inhere  the  genius  of  war  had  once  made  his 
lasting  place.  And  even  now  the  spot  bore 
traces  of  his  presence:  ever  and  anon,  might 
•be  seen  some  excavation  or  barricades  of  earth, 
which  the  hand  of  time  had  covered  with  deep 
grass. 

Arbridge  was  very  loth  to  depart ;  an  indefin- 
able sensation  made  him  linger.  The  halo  of 
departed  genius  seemed  to  hover  round  the  spot. 
He  looked  around  upon  the  grass-covered  expanse, 
and  thought  of  the  time  when  it  had  presented  a 
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Ycry  different  aspect— of  the  time  when  thoe 
heights  were 

*  The  wonder  of  wir; 
When  the  legions  of  Irtiunphy  their  bsnBen  mfivle^ 
And  the  hraye  from  all  qnsrten — ^Aksce  to  NsTwrei 
Crowded  there  with  Napoleon,  to  conquer  thewoild.** 

Reluctantly  he  at  length  tore  himself  away^  from 
thoughts  of  the  mighty  dead  and  sacred  past,  to 
enter  again  the  busy  town,  and  mingle  with  the 
eager  multitude. 

The  following  morning,  returning  firom  the 
beautiful  ramparts  that  surround  the  venenbk 
^^  Haute  Ville"  he  called  at  the  post-office,  in 
case  any  letters  might  be  ¥raiting  for  him,  he 
having  named  Boulogne  as  one  of  the  plaoei 
where  he  might  be  addressed.  He  expected 
nothing  ;  but  to  his  great  surprise  found  two 
letters,  one  of  which  had  been  waiting  a  consi- 
derable time.  If  their  presence  was  surprisingi 
their  contents  were  yet  more  sa  Both  were  horn 
Lord  Hewiston,  ui|;ing  his  instant  return  to 
London,  on  business  of  the  utmost  imporCanoe. 

Charles  was  greatly  amazed ;  he  had  no  dne  ai 
to  what  the  business  might  be;  he  cooM  imagiM 
nothing.  He  lost  no  time,  however,  in  refledionSi 
Having  hastily  made  his  arrangements,  the  saaai 
day  he  departed  for  England. 

He  was  again  upon  the  sea,  about  to  retura  Is 
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his  native  land,  whither  his  diougbts  had  all  pre- 
ceded him.  He  scarcely  marked  the  shores  of 
France  fading  in  the  distance ;  those  shores  to 
wluch  so  many  eyes  have  turned  with  fond  regret 
-»<4ho8e  shores  which,  receding  from  her  sight, 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  Scots  beheld  in  passionate 
emotion.  She  thought  not  of  the  country  to 
which  she  hastened,  the  proud  kingdom  she  was 
bom  to  rule.  The  monarch  and  the  patriot 
were  forgotten  in  the  woman,  as  she  looked  on 
the  land  of  her  love  *and  her  happiness,  and 
breathed  a  tender,  an  eternal  farewell, — ^^  Adieu, 
plaisant  pays  de  Prance  /"  Hapless  Mary !  well 
might  she  sorrow ;  the  path  of  peace  was  to  be 
her's  no  longer. 

*^  The  pride  of  hemidiy— the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave/' 

were  hers, — ^few  mortals  have  had  a  fairer  pros- 
pect, and  none  a  gloomier  dose.  The  reigning 
sovereign  of  Scotland,  the  Ctueen  of  France, 
the  hdress  of  England, — and  yet  the  humblest 
peasant  would  not  envy  her  beauty,  her  power, 
her  Bate! 

And  the  receding  shores  of  France  were  viewed 
with  heartfelt  grief  by  one,  whose  fortunes  were 
as  momentous  as  the  Scottish  queen^s,  whose 
power  and  glory  were  greater  far  than  hers, — 
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whose  fate  was  as  appalling.  What  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  proud  conqaeror  and 
mighty  monarch, — ^the  obeyed,  the  beloved,  the 
adored, — as  hastening  from  the  scenes  of  hii 
grandeur  and  triumphs,  to  wear  out  his  priaoned 
Ufe  on  a  barren  rock — he  beheld  for  the  last  time^ 
the  land  of  his  heart,  the  home  of  his  glory.  In 
the  fresh  ardour  of  early  youth,  the  young  Corsicui 
first  landed  on  the  shores  of  his  adopted  country— 
the  country  he  was  to  rule,  and  to  lead  foremost 
amongst  nations ;  and  now  the  brief  and  bright 
career  was  ended;  conquered  and  captive,  from  the 
deck  of  an  enemy^s  vessel  the  eyes  of  the  hero 
last  beheld  his  beloved  France.  One  of  the  com- 
panions of  that  melancholy  voyage  thus  describei 
the  touching  scene : 

^^The  coast  of  Britanny  threw  off  the  clouds 
which  concealed  it,  and  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes,  as  if  to  receive  our  last  adieu.  Franee! 
France !  was  the  spontaneous  cry  which  resounded 
from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  the  other. 

^^  The  Emperor  stood  still,  looked  at  the  coas^ 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  vdth  emotion, 

^^^  Adieu !  Terre  des  braves,  je  te  salue !  adiea! 
France,  adieu!' 

^^  The  emotion  was  electric :  even  the  Engbk 
involuntarily  uncovered  themselves  with  rdigioii 
respect.'^ 
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1  Who  is  there  among  the  most  bitter  of  his  ene- 
mies can  read  this  page  mimoved.  All  who  have 
hearts,  must  feel  for  the  agony  that  mighty  breast 
endured.  We  may  contemplate  what  we  camiot 
comprehend^  and  who  shall  dare  to  analyze  his 
taelings  ?  Who  shall  say  what  undefined  sensa- 
tidns  bound  his  soul  to  that  beloved  land? 
.  His  history  was  twined  with  that  of  many  na* 
tions.  The  Aiisonian  skies  shone  o^er  his  early 
glory;  the  Italiian  plains  witnessed  the  dawning 
of  his  high  ambition.  Amid  the  burning  sands  of 
Afnca,  he  overthrew  the  desert  chiefs,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  wondering  moslems,  ^^  Sultan  of 
fire/'  On  the  shores  of  Asia  he  led  his  daring 
army,  and  by  the  walls  of  Acre  he  **  missed  his 
destiny.''  At  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  haugh- 
tiest of  empires,  monarchs  waited  in  his  ante- 
chamber. Amid  the  snows  of  Russia  he  led  the 
obedient  host ;  in  the  little  isle  of  Elba  hope  again 
inspired  his  heart.  Tet  which  of  these  countries 
could  compare  with  France  ?  Not  here  had  he 
fought  his  battles  and  seen  the  foeman  fly ;  but 
dearer,  better  far,  here  were  the  murmurs  of  a 
people's  praise,  the  rising  incense  of  a  people's 
love.  Other  kingdoms  laid  down  their  arms; 
this  gave  its  heart's  devotion;  here  had  the 
diadem  been  placed  upon  his  brow, — ^here  in  the 
hours  of  peace,  he  had  earned  the  statesman's,  the 
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l^;islator's,  noble  fame, — greater^  hi  greater,  thin 
his  soldier's  glory :  and  here,  too,  had  he  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  domestic  life;  here  had  his  hssit 
first  beat  with  all  a  fsther's  raptarey  over  the  pio> 
mised  sncoeaaor  of  his  greatne«|  but  aks!  the 
heir  of  his  miafortones. 

And  now  the  increasing  distance  remotes  thit 
country  from  his  ngfat^ — for  ever !  But  even  in 
the  land  of  exile  its  memory  is  dear  to  himj  one 
of  lus  last  wishes  is  to  be  buied  there, — ^sa 
milieu  des  peuples  Fran$ais  que  j'ai  tuit  aimfr.'' 
And  on  the  bed  of  death,  ere  his  mighty  split 
departed,  after  almost  unconsciously  addressing  hii 
son,  and  alluding  to  the  army's  head,  the  last  word 
that  lingered  on  his  dying  lips  was,  ^FranceP 

Arbridge  thought  not  of  these  things  now;  bii 
whole  mind  was  occupied  with  the  letter  tint 
called  him  to  England.  With  ddig^t  he  agda 
trod  his  native  shore,  and,  witfiout  a  moBeat^ 
delay,  hurried  onwards  to  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Donestio  huppmeaBy  thoa  only  blias 

Of  Pandise,  that  has  snrviTed  the  &111 

Thoqgli  few  now  taste  thee  naiwipaired  aad  pnrey 

Or  tmlSag  tong  eigqj  theel  too  infinn, 

Or  toe  inoaatioiiSy  to  jpreserve  thy  sweets 

Umnixed  with  4rag9  of  bitter. 

Cowpsm. 

Lord  Hrwiston  and  his  young  bride  had 
returned  to  London  soon  after  their  marriage. 

The  gay  season  had  begun :  fashion  had  again 
mimmoned  her  votaries  to  their  accustomed  hom- 
age. Lady  Hewiston  had  been  presented  at  court, 
and  made  her  diiut  in  the  proud  eircles,  of  which 
she  soon  became  a  shining  ornament.  She  was 
gready  admired,  ^^  $e$grdce9j  sa  beauti,  cet  heureux 
dan  de  plaire/^  rendered  her  a  general  favourite. 
Tet  this  elevation  did  not  make  her  proud ;  she 
knew  that  she  owed  it  to  no  merits  of  her  own ; 
flhe  knew  that  the  humble  Juliet  Arden  would 
scarcely  have  been  admitted   where  the  young 
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viscountess  was  received  with  smiles; — ^neither 
was  she  too  humble  or  abashed ;  she  felt  that  Loid 
Hewiston's  wife  must  be  the  equal  of  all.  Amid 
the  gayest  and  the  greatest,  she  preserved  the 
native  dignity  and  simplicity  which  had  alwap 
distinguished  her  in  her  humble  life;  proud  of 
nothing  save  her  husband's  love.  He  was  her 
guiding  star,  the  object  of  all  her  thoughts.  Their 
position  required  they  should  mingle  in  society, 
but  they  each  turned  with  renewed  pleasure  to 
their  own  home. 

Evelyn  had  now  become  their  guest  for  a  tiiD& 
She  accepted  the  invitation  with  relactano^,  fea^ 
ing  to  intrude  upon  their  happiness. 

But  she  was  mistaken ;  Juliet,  'mid  all  her  joy, 
felt  that  she  owed  it  chiefly  to  her  friend.  She 
had  confided  the  whole  history  to  her  husband; 
and  his  regard  for  Evelyn  was  in  consequence 
greatly  increased.  He  also  acquainted  Juliet  with 
Evelyn's  interest  for  his  friend,  and  related  the 
story  of  Arbridge.  Juliet  sympathized  with  hii 
sorrows,  but  when  Lord  Hewiston  expressed  a  hope 
that  all  might  yet  be  well^  she  could  hardly  agne 
with  him:  she  was  persuaded  true  love  couU 
never  change. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  her  husband ;  **  hid 
you  treated  me  so  cruelly,  I  could  never  have 
loved  again;  I  hardly  think  I  should  have  snx^ 
vived  it." 
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Why  talk    of   impossibilities ?**  said'  Joliet, 

smiling,  '*  perhaps ^^  they  were  interrupted  by 

the  entrance  of  Evelyn ;  she  begged  she  might 
not  disturb  them. 

"We  were  speaking  of  yourself/'  said  her 
friend,  "so  we  must  drop  the  subject  when 
you  enter.  You  would  not  listen  to  your  own 
praises.^' 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  in  for 
Lord  Hewiston ;  as  he  read  it,  he  seemed  much 
affected,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

Juliet,  greatly  alarmed,  would  have  fottowed 
him,  yet  feared  she  might  disturb  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  had  frightened  you,''  he  said ; 
^^  I  must  go  out  immediately,  some  accident  has 
happened  to  Lord  Norford.  I  will  tell  you  all 
when  I  come  back." 

Juliet  was  greatly  relieved ;  she  had  feared,  she 
knew  not  what.  Both  she  and  Evelyn  waited 
anxiously  Lord  Hewiston's  return.  He  came  at 
length,  and  then  he  had  a  letter  to  write  at  once. 
When  that  was  dispatched,  he  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  related  all  he  knew.  The 
letter  he  had  received  was  from  a  friend  at  Paris, 
and  had  slightly  mentioned  the  affair.  Anxious 
to  know  all,  he  had  at  once  called  at  Sir  Stephen's, 
bat  both  he  and  Lady  Alsinger  had  that  day 
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deputed  for  Fnnoe  to  join  their  dnghter.  He 
had  Aen  pvooeeded  to  Lord  HethcrfanPt;  fte 
duke  was  too  ill  to  aee  him,  bat  firom  hb  aeoe- 
tary  he  had  heard  alL 

Juliet  heard  Urn  in  deep  attentiop»  and  E^ehu, 
in  faeartCdt  aorniw ;  die  sofbringa  of  her  friead 
affected  her  moat  deeply. 

A  change  had  indeed  come  over  the  yomng  and 
happy  Violet ;  misfortune  had  bowed  her  to  the 
very  ground,  and  like  the  ei^le  stridEen  by  t 
feather  from  his  own  wing,  her  folly  waa  the  came 
of  all  her  miaery. 

Beaatiful  and  fincinating,  she  reigned^  the  to- 
knowledged  idol  of  the  Parisian  sakms.  Her  lorrt  of 
admiration  had  now  ample  aatisfiM^tion.  Lord  Nor- 
fordy  occupied  with  his  sporting  pm^aoitBy  (for  he  had 
joined  a  very  philanthropic  drele;,  bent  on  rainng 
the  glory  of  the  French  turf,)  thought  little  of  hii 
wife;  or  if  at  times  he  joined  die  revelry,  and 
saw  her  the  admired  of  all,  his  vanity  was  flattered 
by  her  triumph.  Violet  was  essentially  diflhrent 
from  the  Parisian  belles ;  perhaps  it  waa  die  diann 
of  novelty  that  pleased  so  much.  Her  fidr  oooi- 
plexion,  her  soft  bhie  eyes,  her  golden  hair,  coo* 
trasted  with  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  souA* 
And,  above  all,  h^  manner,  die  conadoua  prides 
the  haughty  dignity  that  marked  her  every  motre- 
ment.     The  great  charm  of  the    French  is  tbe 
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gimeions  abandon  of  their  manner,  no  English 
word  can  express  it.  In  England  there  is  always 
a  tani  9oit  pen  of  lunUeur  and  resenre.  A  man 
may  be  friendly  and  £EuniIiar,  but  he  never  forgets 
a  sort  of  personal  dignity.  In  Franoe  they  seem 
to  think  not  of  themselves  but  of  others ;  their 
object  is  not  to  be  amused,  but  to  amuse.  Enter- 
ing the  charmed  circle,  the  icy  dullness  thaws, 
and  sfxangers  forget  they  are  not  friends.  But 
this  reserve  and  dignity  Violet  never  lost ;  yet  it 
was  hardly  so  much  the  reserve  of  a  stranger  as 
the  dignity  of  a  superior  being.  She  received  all 
homage  as  her  due,  never  seemed  flattered  by  any 
pndae,  or  pleased  with  any  service.  If  her  beauty 
made  men  slaves,  her  coldness  piqued  their  vanity, 
and  instigated  them  to  new  exertions  to  win  the 
oimsual  recompense  of  a  smile,  prized  the  more, 
from  its  very  rarity. 

Among  her  numerous  admirers  was  a  young 
baron,  famed  for  his  successful  intrigues,  used  to 
nothing  but  conquest;  vem,  vid  was  his  motto. 
He  resolved  that  even  ^'  lafikre  AngloMt^^  should 
own  his  power.  His  practised  eye  read  her  cha- 
raolier  at  a  glance.  With  the  skill  of  a  consum- 
mate general  he  laid  his  plans.  He  kept  his 
admiration  a  profound  secret — appeared  uncon- 
scious of  her  charms,  and  feigned  so  well,  that 
even  Violet  was  deceived.    She  cared  littie  for  her 
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flatterers;  but  she  could  not  brook  n^lect  Ttni 
feeling  had  inspired  her  conduct  towards  Aifaridp 
— ^he  had  slighted  her,  and  well  had  she  been  it- 
Tenged.  Her  conduct  to  the  baron  was  maiked 
by  more  than  ordinary  coldness ;  and  as  soon  u 
he  perceived  the  change  in  her  manner,  he  saw 
his  advantage.  Gradually  his  real  feelings  were 
unveiled,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  triumph,  Violet 
forgot  her  usual  hauteur.  The  baron  vras  received 
with  unusual  flavour,  at  least  unusual  for  her. 
And  he  was  capable  of  turning  every  incident  to 
advantage.  His  success  was  viewed  by  many  a 
jealous  eye,  and  many  kind  rivals  took  care  exsg- 
gerated  reports  should  reach  the  marquis.  Lord 
Norford  cared  little  for  his  wife's  a£fection;  but  the 
moment  he  thought  his  own  honour  in  the  slight- 
est degree  concerned,  aU  his  hereditary  pride  w» 
aroused.  Without  stopping  to  question  the  truth 
of  what  he  heard,  or  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  he  at  once  told  Violet,  in  a  decided  manner, 
that  she  must  never  speak  with  the  baron  more. 
A  compliance  with  this  would  have  a£fected  her 
very  little ;  she  cared  nothing  for  him,  his  atten- 
tions already  wearied  her.  But  was  she  to  subin^ 
to  imperious  commands ;  she  whose  word  had  been 
law.  Should  she  now  play  the  Griselda,  to  ft 
tyrannical  and  unjust  husband, — ^for  he  was  unjust 
She  had  been  gay  and  trifling  as  usual,  but  never 
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once  had  she  forgotten  her  dignity  or  his.  He 
had  left  her  alone  amid  the  temptations  of  society; 
but  her  best  protection  had  been  her  own  pride. 
And  now^  to  his  neglect  was  he  to  add  such  an 
insult,  and  presume  to  dictate  what  she  should 
do  ?  The  love  of  admiration  had  hitherto  inspired 
her, — now  she  was  only  anxious  to  assert  her  own 
dignity.  With  a  proud  smile,  she  informed  the 
marquis  that  she  was  quite  able  to  choose  her  own 
friends;  and  from  that  time,  instead  of  dismissing, 
she  encouraged  the  attendance  of  the  young 
baron.  And  he  was  not  one  to  lose  an  opportu* 
nity;  he  was  ever  by  her  side,  and  she  always 
received  him  with  a  smile,  especially  if  her  hus- 
band happened  to  be  near.  Lord  Norford,  greatly 
incensed,  resolved  to  take  the  matter  in  his  own 
hands.  He  again  reiterated  his  injunction,  and 
with  the  same  effect.  And  then — finding  words 
useless — he  called  out  the  baron.  He  had  now 
an  opponent  very  different  from  Arbridge;  the 
young  Frenchman  was  used  to  such  affairs.  An 
unerring  shot,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
sustaining  his  reputation,  and  further  increasing 
his  celebrity. 

Lord  Norford  was  not  unskilful.  They  met — 
on  the  fair  green  turf,  at  once  a  death-bed  and  a 
grave.  Both  took  deliberate  aim.  They  fired. 
The  baron^s  arm  dropped  powerless  by  his  side. 
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incapacitated  firom  further  deeds  of  ^honour ;^  baft 
ere  it  fell,  the  work  of  death  wms  done.     Tlnft 
hand's  last  motion,  ere  its  power  was  gone,  had 
sped  the  &tal  bullet  straight  to  the  Tictim's  heait 
The  marquis  sunk  to  rise  no  more.     His  haughty 
spirit  fled  to  its  aeoount,  ''cut  off  in  the  Wf 
blossom  of  his  sins.^    How  terrible  la  sudi  t 
death!      And  she,  the  proud  wife,  the  enried 
beauty,  was  now  a  widow.     Her  lore  of  povrar 
had  brought  its  own  defeat ;  her  dreams  of  gran- 
deur were  dissolved.    The  strawberry  crown  she 
once  had  hoped  to  wear,  must  be  exchanged  for 
the  widow's  mournful  weeds.     Tes,  even  now 
she  thought  of  that!     But  when   she  saw  him 
who   had  been    her    husband,— <x>ld,  pole,  and 
beautiful  in  death;   when  she  recalled  the  fond 
animation  with  which  he  had  breathed  the  tows 
of  love ;  when  she  thought  of  the  hour  when  she 
stood  at  his  side  by  the  altar,  and  pronounced 
the  solemn  promise;  when  she  thought  of  the 
affection  he  once  had  borne  her,  of  the  love  Aal 
had  lighted  up  those  sightless  eyes ;  then  all  her 
pride  and  coldness  were  forgotten, — the  feelings  of 
nature  owned  their   power,  she  wept  in  bitter 
agony  of  heart.    She  wept  in  real  sorrow.    Her 
anxious  jjarents  hastened  to  her  side,  ei^er  ts 
soothe  the  suffering  of  their  diildr— to  comfort  her^ 
while  they  themselves   lamented  the  wreds  of 
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most  cherished  expectations.  But  what 
ootdd  equal  his, — the  father  of  the  early 
dead?  All  the  hope  and  happiness  of  his  life 
was  bound  up  in  that  beloved  son;  the  only 
being  for  whom  he  felt  affection,  and  whom  he 
loved— or  rather  idolized. 

His  haughty  rank,  his  noble  lineage,  his  ancient 
title,  his  wealth,  his  power,  his  dignities,  all  these 
were  yet  more  valued,  as  they  were  all  for  him. 
He  had  looked  on  his  son  widi  admiration  and 
pride, — he  was  all  he  could  wish,  all  his  highest 
hopes  could  desire.  He  had  rejoiced  in  his 
marriage,  he  had  fondly  anticipated  increased 
happiness  for  his  latter  days ;  he  had  diought  to 
hold  his  grand-children  in  his  arms,  and  bless 
them  and  their  father.  And  now ! — ^now — all  was 
gone,  stricken  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  his  darling 
boy  was  cold  and  low,  and  he  yet  lived !  The 
withered  trunk  remained,  and  the  fair  blossom 
had  passed  away  for  ever.  As  the  Hebrew 
monarch  sorrowed  for  his  fedr  son,  with  the  same 
bitter  anguish  this  wretched  parent  wept,  repeat- 
ing again  and  again,  the  touching  language  of 
affection's  grief, — ^**  would  I  had  died  for  thee !'' 

And  this  was  the  harsh  proud  man;  a  harsh, 
almost  a  cruel  master — so  stem,  he  hardly  seemed 
to  feel.  But  the  coldest  bosom  has  some  genial 
spark.    That  hard  heart  was  vulnerable  in  one  spot. 
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bre  for  his  child.  What  hopes  and  fain 
hftd  crowded  round  that  young  head,  while  an 
cccoascioos  infant  he  slombered  in  his  cndle; 
tben  IS  the  youthfol  spirit  dawned,  how  swelled 
tbe  fathers  breast  with  joyful  pride.  He  hid 
seen  only  courage,  and  genios,  and  daring,  where 
ocbers  bad  foand  cause  for  censure ;  and  at  last— 
all  the  anxieties  of  his  education  orer — the  voutb- 
f^l  marquis  had  cnme  forth,  a  fair  example  of 
zrK*e  and  di£:nitT«  and  vouth  and  beautr;  the 
admizec  cf  all:  the  darling,  the  delight,  the  pride 
of  tha:  fond  father's  breast.    And  now — and  nov 

■as  the  oHject  of  these  high  hopes — where 
his  son  -  the  old  man  sat  wrapt  in  silent  grief. 

Stephen  and  I^y  Akinger  were  with  their 
ciifid.  they  found  her  in  deep  distress,  without  i 
rvsd  to  soothe  her.  She  was  greatly  rejoiced  to 
ViK^  her  parents  again :  her  mother  would  have 
taken  her  at  once  to  England,  but  Violet  refused: 
she  could  not  return  in  her  desolation  and  despair, 
to  tbe  country  she  had  left  in  her  triumph  and 
nr^.  Her  wishes  were  law,  and  accordingly  her 
mother  retired  with  her  to  a  distance  from  Pferis, 
vhik  Sir  Stephen  superintended  the  anangemenli 
ctf  the  funeral,  and  the  remoral  to  the  sad  home  of 
his  fathers*  of  the  lifeless  daT  of  him  who  had 
oncie  been  Marquis  of  Noiford. 

Hie  mournful  cort^  arrived,  all  due  honoan 
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were' paid  to  the  exalted  dead;  the  proud  and  the 
great  followed  in  the  funeral  train,  yet  few  were 
the  tears  shed  above  his  early  grave.  He  had 
been  admired;  but  never  loved.  Among  the  gay 
and  the  glittering  his  gorgeous  presence  might  be 
missed;  but  mid  the  poor  and  the  humble  not  one 
deplored  his  loss. 

As  their  hereditary  ruler,  his  father's  tenantry 
rejoiced  at  his  birth, — it  was  their  duty  to  sorrow 
for  his  death ;  and  they  might  sorrow,  but  they 
could  not  regret  him.  His  young  and  lovely  wife 
wept  for  him,  but  she  had  never  felt  a  real  affec- 
tion, and  her  sorrow,  though  bitter,  was  brief. 
Yet  there  was  one  whose  suffering  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  indifference  of  all  others. 
The  duke  was  quite  heart-broken.  No  violent 
outbreak,  no  passionate  transport,  gave  evidence 
of  his  agony.  Calm  and  passive  he  remained, — in 
the  world,  but  not  of  it;  existing,  yet  hardly 
seeming  to  live.  The  Earl  of  Relton,  who  had 
been  a  friend  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  and 
pride,  endeavoured  to  console  him,  but  his  voice 
was  unheard.  Many  who  had  cared  little  for  him 
before,  now  prompted  by  kindly  feelings,  endea- 
voured again  and  again  to  arouse  him  from  the 
lethargy  of  despair ;  but,  best  proof  of  his  indif- 
ference, their  presence  did  not  disturb  him,  their 
cares  were  unheeded  and  in  vain.    The  poor  and 
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helpless,  who  had  groaned  beneath  his  iron  hand, 
would  have  been  fully  rerenged  had  they  seen 
him  now ;  yet  not  revenged :  who  could  look  on 
him,  and  feel  other  sentiments  than  land  pity  or 
sympathizing  sorrow  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

One  struggle  more  and  I  am  fi^ee 
From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain  ; 

One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee^ 
Then  hack  to  busy  life  again. 

Bnoir. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  first  intelligence.  Lord 
Hewiston  had  written  to  Arbridge ;  yet  he  came 
not,  neither  did  he  hear  from  him ;  and  the  time 
passed  on, 

Evelyn  had  sonrowed  deeply  for  her  friend. 
Was  this  the  termination  of  the  bridal  she  had 
witnessed?  for  which  she  had  ofiered  up  such 
fervent  prayers*  The  young  husband  stricken  by 
such  an  awful  death; — ^the  bride  a  widow  I  It 
was  too  terrible !  More,  far  more  than  all  the 
resty  she  grieved  for  the  conduct  of  Violet  Yet 
she  could  hardly  wonder  that  one  who  could 
slight  Arbridge,  when  he  loved  her  so  truly, 
ahould  care  litde  for  the  feelings  even  of  her 
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husband.  Now  it  was  erident  that  she  had  nercr 
loved  him ;  her  suspicions  had  been  correct  when 
she  fancied  Violet  had  bestowed  her  a£fectioiis 
upon  Arbridge, — pride  alone  had  separated  them. 
This  was  a  solution  for  the  conduct — an  excuse 
for  the  many  faults  of  the  young  marchioness. 
Too  late  awaking  from  her  delusion;  she  hid 
been  unhappy,  most  unhappy,  and  had  sought  to 
dissipate  her  cares  in  the  gaieties  of  society ;  this 
was  the  cause — this  must  be  the  excuse  of  all. 
Thus  reasoned  Evelvn :  and  then  almost  uncon- 
sciously  her  thoughts  flew  onwards  to  the  future. 
Violet  had  erred,  but  she  suffered.  Purified  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  her  faults  and  follies 
would  pass  away:  she  would  be  perfect,  as  she 
was  beautiful.  She  would  be  worthy  of  the  object 
of  her  love;  and, — all  the  dreams  of  pride  and 
vanity  forgotten — she  would  turn  with  fond  affec- 
tion to  him  who  loved  her  still.  Arbridge  might 
yet  be  happy.  Even  of  this,  thought  Evelp, 
while  weeping  over  the  terrible  calamity. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  one  they  had 
known  so  well,  the  fismily  of  Lord  Hewistoo 
remained  in  strict  retirement.  But,  saying  their 
sorrow  for  those  who  had  caused  it,  rettrement 
was  to  them  a  pleasure.  Juliet  and  Lord  Hewis- 
ton  never  wished  for  other  society  than  their  own 
— they  were  all  the  world  to  each  other.    And 
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Evelyn  almost  forgot  her  sorrows,  while  sharing 
the  happiness  of  these  dear  friends. 

One  evening  the  young  lord  was  reading  aloud, 
Juliet  busily  plying  her  needle,  creating  trees  and 
flowers  out  of  many-coloured  threads,  and  Evelyn 
attempting  to  draw,  but  vainly,  for  her  thoughts 
were  far  away ;  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

.  "  No  visitors,  I  hope,^'  exclaimed  Juliet,  some- 
what impatiently. 

.  A  step  was  heard  on  the  stair.  Evelyn  started, 
— ^*  It  is  he  V^  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands 
with  emotion — ^*  Mr.  Arbridge  '/' 

Lord  Hewiston  hastened  to  the  door;  in  the 
next  moment  he  was  in  the  arms  of  his  friend. 
For  a  while  neither  could  think  of  anything  but 
the  joy  of  meeting;  and  then  with  feelings  of 
pride  and  pleasure,  Lord  Hewiston  presented  his 
wife  to  his  beloved  friend, — the  confidant  of  his 
former  sorrow,  and  now  the  glad  witness  of  his 
happiness. 

Evelyn  had  recovered  her  ordinary  composure, 
she  waited  calmly, — her  turn  was  come.  It  was 
to  be  supposed  that  Arbridge  would  feel  some 
emotion,  in  beholding  one  who  must  recall  the 
sad  history  of  his  sufferings;  but  whatever  his 
feelings,  he  kept  them  to  himself.  He  took  her 
hand  in  silence;    then  turning    to    his   friend. 
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inquired  what  had  happened,  and  why  he  had 
been  summoned  ? 

^We  will  speak  of  it  afterwards,"  said  Lord 
Hewiston,  not  wishing  to  cloud  the  first  moments 
of  their  meeting  with  the  gloomy  tale — ^'we  will 
speak  of  it  afterwards.  Let  us  hear  your  adven- 
tures.    Why  did  you  not  answer  my  first  letter  ? 

*^  I  only  received  it  yesterday ;  and  as  you  see, 
returned  immediately.  I  was  uneasy  to  know  alL 
Tell  me  at  once  V^ 

^^  As  you  please.  The  ladies  will  excuse  us. 
Come  with  me.*' 

He  led  him  to  his  study,  or  rather  the  room 
which  passed  under  that  name ;  for  study  was  a 
thing  of  which  its  master  never  approved.  The 
table  and  floor  were  strewed  with  letters  and 
papers,  in  most  admired  disorder;  for  habits  of 
business  were  not  among  the  young  lord's 
numerous  good  qualities.  To  receive  many  and 
various  epistles  and  communications,  he  oonri- 
dered  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  his  positioni 
and  to  open  and  read  them,  one  of  its  disagreeable 
duties :  but  there  the  matter  ended. 

Full  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  Arbridge  awaited  the 
promised  intelligence.  Lord  Hewiston  hardly 
knew  how  to  commence  the  painful  subject.  Tlie 
recital  would  inevitably  cause  sofTering  to  his 
friend ;  yet  all  must  be  told. 
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"  You  will  excuse  me,  Charles/*  he  said,  "  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you.  But  first,  I  must 
ask  one  question,  and  then,  if  you  will,  we  need 
not  speak  of  it  more.  In  your  last  letter  you  said 
you  had  quite  conquered  all  your  feelings  about, — 
about  Violet.     Is  that  quite  true  ?'* 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Arbridge  replied — ^^  I 
did  not  wish  to  allude  to  the  subject,  but  I  owe  you 
a  frank  explanation,  Harry.  You  well  know  what 
my  feelings  were  once.  But  in  my  solitude,  when 
my  first  disappointment  was  over,  I  had  time  to 
reflect  upon  her  character,  and  see  the  folly  of  my 
own  heart.  I  can  assure  you  with  truth,  the 
dream  of  love  is  over;  never  again  can  I  feel 
such  a  sentiment  for  her  or  any  other.  I  am  now 
occupied  with  different  thoughts.  If  ever  I  think 
of  her  it  is  against  my  will ; — for  I  cannot  quite 
forget,  not  what  she  is,  but  what  I  once  imagined 
her.     We  will  not  allude  to  this  again.*' 

^Certainly  not;  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  love 
her  no  longer.  She  was  not  worthy  of  you.  Yet 
I  will  not  speak  now  of  her  faults:  she  is  in 
sorrow.'* 

'^  In  sorrow  ?" 

'^Yes,  she  has  suffered  deeply.  Lord  Nor- 
ford ** 

''Why  do  you  hesitate?  What; — ^has  he  de- 
ceived her — neglected  her  ?'*  he  asked  with  energy. 
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^'  Do  not  upbraid  him,  eren  in  thought    He 
is — he  met  ^ith  an  accident — ^he  is  dead !" 

'*  Dead  ?" 

*•'  That  is  whv  I  sent  to  vou."' 

Arbridge  said  nothing,  and  his  friend  conti- 
nued :  '^  They  were  staying  at  Paris.  She  is  now 
in  Italv  with  her  mother." 

m 

After  a  considerable  pause  Arbridge  looked  up: 
'•  His  death  was  verv  sudden  ?" 

•'  In  a  duel." 

'•  Good  God !" 

*'  You  know — you  know  he  had  always  a  predi- 
lection"  

'"  I  know,"  exclaimed  Arbridge,  starting  from 
his  chair,  *^  I  know  he  was  alwa3rs  ready — alwsTS 
eager  to  risk  his  life.  But  could  he  be  so  after— 
when — when  that  life  was  made  so  valuable  r 
Could  he  risk  leaving  her  F  Did  he  think  of  her 
suffering  ?     Did  he  not  love  her,  Harry  }*' 

*^  I  cannot  excuse  him,  yet  the  world  thought 
he  had  cause ;  he  thought  so,  his  opponent" — 

^'  Wliat  of  that— what  of  the  world !  For  some 
petty  insult,  some  imagined  wrong,  could  Viokt'i 
husband  " 

**''  Hear  me,  Charles.  I  do  not  excuse  him- 
Bttt  hear  it  all.  You  know— yon  know  full  vdl 
how  Violet  loved  flattery  and  admiration.''    • 

«  WeU  l** 
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"She  was  the  reigning  belle  of  Paris.  This 
baron,  Lord  Norford's  opponent,  was  her  chief, 
her  favoured  admirer.*' 

'*  Impossible  ! — yet  I  see  it  all.  He  did  not  love 
her — he  neglected  her,  and  she  listened ;  yet  she  is 
proud — how  proud !  I  would  stake  my  life — my 
honour,  she  never  forgot  her  duty  for  an  instant !" 
^'You  are  too  hasty,  Charles.  Lord  Norford 
was  mistaken.  It  was  an  unfounded  tale.  Poor 
Violet  was  carried  away  by  her  love  of  flattery ; 
she  never  foresaw  the  terrible  consequence.*' 

"  How  could  he  believe  the  infernal  calumny  ? 
She  is  all  purity — all  virtue !" 

"Tes;  but  in  her  determination  to  resist  her 
husband's  wishes,  she  did  all  to  make  him  and  the 
world  believe  the  contrary." 

^^Is  it — can  it  be  so?"  cried  Arbridge  with 
emotion. 

*^  And  now  do  you  blame  Lord  Norford  ?** 
.    *^  Blame  him  !  yes,  I  do  blame  him.     He  never 
loved  her — had  he — could  he !    Ah !  it  is  not  thus 

that  /'* he  was  silent. 

Lord  Hewiston  retired,  and  leffc  him  alone  with 
Us  gloomy  thoughts.  His  absence  was  a  relief  to 
his  friend.  Starting  from  his  chair,  he  paced  the 
room  with  hasty  steps,  wringing  his  hands  in  the 
bitterness  of  grief.  It  was  true  he  loved  her  no 
longer,  he  had  even  ceased  to  esteem  her ;  but  yet 

VOL.  III.  F 
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'..e  could  uot  bear  the  thought  of  her  sorrow,  and 
>ach  a  sorrow  !  That  she — so  proud,  so  pure,  so  un- 
approachable, should  listen  to  idle  flatterers !  That 
»he.  whom  he  did  look  on  as  an  angel  of  light, 
should  \ye  suspected  ! — ^her  name«  her  conduct,  the 
subject  of  pubUc  animadversion!  It  was  agonr 
to  one  who  had  loved  so  truly.  Never  again  could 
iie  beheve  in  truth  or  virtue ;  never  agaiu  trust 
jippearances,  however  beautiful.  Well  had  the 
jx^et  !said.  '•  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  !*'  "  Va- 
rlum  et  mutabile  semper  foemina." 

How  were  his  fond  visions  dissipated !  But 
x\  iiere,  ail  this  while,  were  his  resolves  ?  Had  he 
not  2»wom  to  think  of  the  past  no  more  ?  Even 
Tikis  should  not  aiect  him  now. 

Lord  Hewiston,  soon  returning,  found  him 
t*alm  as  ofdinarv. 

**  I  have  not  yet  said  all,"  he  resumed.  "1 
have  not  told  you  why  you  were  summoned.  The 
Duke  of  Hetherford  is  overcome  Mrith  grief. 
Never  did  1  witness  greater  sorrow." 

"  Indeed  I'' 

**  Yes;  he  seemed  so  cold,  ao  void  of  fiKling; 
\mx  that  he  had  tailings  is  now  apparent.  They 
were  all  wrapt  up  in  his  son^  and  now  he  is  gone 
— he  is  heart-broken!  Tou  must  go  to  hiuij 
i*iiaries,  you^aie  a  near  relation.'' 

"  Not  very  near." 
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*^The  nearest  he  has  now.  The  affliction  is 
more  terrible  for  him,  as  Lord  Norford  was  not 
only  his  son,  but  the  heir  to  his  title  and  estates, 
— the  last  of  his  line.  The  dukedom  will  be 
extinct.** 

"  What !  You  are  right ;  I  had  forgotten  that. 
The  last  of  his  line  !  yes,  so  he  was.  It  must  be 
indeed  a  terrible  blow  to  the  old  duke.  So  proud 
of  his  title  and  hereditary  honours,  and  now  they 
perish  with  him ;  and  all  the  estates  and  posses- 
sions he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  accumu- 
late"  

*'  Will  go  to  one  he  scarcely  knows,  but  to  one 
who  well  deserves  them  all,  and  who  will  make 
good  use  of  his  good  fortune.  May  I  congratulate 
you,  Charles  ?*' 

"  Congratulate  me !  what  can  you  mean  }" 

^^I  mean  that  you,  being  the  next  of  kin  to 
Lord  Hetherford,  are  the  heir  to  all  his  posses- 
sions. Were  it  not  that  you  inherit  through  your 
mother,  the  title  would  have  been  yours  as  well. 
Surely  you  were  aware  of  this  ?*' 

Arbridge  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments, 

and  then  replied,  "  Yes,  it  must  be  so ;  I  am  the 

only  one  left.     Well,  I  never  thought  of  it,  and 

there  seemed  no  chance.     But  what  becomes  of 

of  the  marchioness  ?*' 
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^^She  is  provided  for  by  her  mairi^  settle- 
meiit ;  she  has  some  jointure,  of  course." 

^*  Has  the  duke  made  his  will  ?^ 

^*  I  cannot  say :  but  not  lately,  I  should  think, 
for  he  seemed  capable  of  nothing." 

*'  I  must  see  him  at  once." 

"  Of  course ;  but  it  is  too  late  to-nighL  Tvf 
to  forget  your  troubles  and  your  good  fortnne. 
Let  us  go  to  the  drawing-room.  You  have  scarcely 
seen  Juliet.     Ah,  Charles,  yoa  hsfc  no  id«^-^— 

He  hesitated.  Such  thoughts  might  recall  his 
friend's  disappointed  hopes;  but  Arbridge  under- 
stood him. 

^'  Do  not  fear  to  tell  me  of  your  happiness,"  be 
said;  ''  indeed,  1  rejoice  in  it  with  all  my  heart" 

They  returned  to  the  ladies,  who  were  anziousiy 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference. 

Evelyn,  full  of  happiness  on  again  beholdiiig 
}iim — the  object  of  her  thoughts,  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  decide  what  should  be  her  future 
conduct  towards  him.  She  recalled  the  past,  she 
thought  upon  the  future;  her  love  was  deep  as 
ever,  but  illumined  by  no  ray  of  hope.  One 
idea  now  occupied  her; — ^Violet  was  free ;  and  after 
a  necessary  time  of  sorrow,  he  mi^t  be  blest 
bv  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes;  meanwhile,  hov 
should  she  act  ?    After  her  eonTeraatkm  with  him 
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in  the  hour  of  his  sorrow^  after  he  had  himself 
called  her  his  friend,  she  could  no  longer  treat 
him  with  her  former  reserve ;  he  would  soon  see 
it  was  only  apparent,  and  might  guess  the  truth. 
Such  an  anticipation  filled  her  with  alarm! 
%ould  she  then  avoid  him  ?  deny  herself  the 
ha|q>iness  of  seeing  him,  fly  from  his  presence — 
the  sunshine  of  her  life  ?  And  would  this  be  kind 
to  him — depressed  by  sorrow,  deprived  of  love ; 
surely  he  needed  now  the  sympathy  of  friends. 
And  was  she  not  his  friend  ?  had  he  not  called 
her  so  ?  She  would,  then,  neither  shun  him,  nor 
treat  him  coldly ;  she  would  follow  the  impulse  of 
her  heart ;  he  should  find  her  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing friend. 

Lady  Hewiston  endeavoured  to  render  the 
circle  as  happy  as  usual,  but  in  vain.  There  was 
a  weight  upon  all  their  spirits. 

Evelyn  was  grieved  to  see  the  trouble  yet 
visible  on  the  face  of  Arbridge ;  the  sight  of  his 
sorrow  called  forth  all  her  love  and  tenderness. 
After  a  little  while,  he  came  to  her  side,  but  not, 
as  she  had  dreaded,  to  speak  of  the  past.  He 
was  anxious  to  learn  from  her,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  Violet's  youth,  whether  she  deemed  her 
as  faulty  as  she  seemed. 

Evelyn  regarded  this  as  the  confirmation  of  her 
thoughts ;  his  heart  was  Violet's ;  how  then  must 
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he  suffer  if  he  thought  her  wrong.  She  had  t\ 
cused  her  friend  to  herself,  and  now  she  er 
deavoured  to  excuse  her  to  him-  She  spok«  i 
her  folly,  not  her  faults ;  she  said  her  conduct  ha 
been  occasioned  by  her  education.  "  She  has  ht( 
spoilt  by  too  much  adulation,"  she  observd 
"  this  will  correct  her;  now  she  will  be  perfect. 
Arbridge  heard  her  in  silence,  and  made  r 
reply. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  artiAt  of  old  hid  the  agonised  &ce, — 
For  painting,  or  sculptore,  or  words  fail  to  trace 
The  Other's  deep  woe  when  his  hope  is  withdrawn. 
On  reaching  fruition  of  manhood's  bright  dawn. 

Akon. 

The  following  morning  Arbridge  repaired  to 
Lord  Hetherford^s.  He  found  the  duke  bowed 
down  with  sorrow,  yielding  without  a  struggle  to 
the  power  of  the  destroyer.  Death  was  written 
in  his  pallid  face,  despair  in  his  fixed  and  vacant 
eye.  He  sat  alone  in  his  agony ;  he  would  see  no 
doctor,  follow  no  advice.  Friends  had  attempted 
to  console  him — him,  robbed  of  his  only  joy. 
Their  useless  efforts  had  ceased;  they  could  do 
him  no  good,  they  could  do  him  no  harm  !  He 
was  alone,  his  aching  head  resting  on  his  trembling 
hand,  buried  in  gloomy  abstraction.  Arbridge 
was  deeply  affected  in  viewing  the  hopeless  sorrow 
of  the  proud  man — no,  of  the  bereaved  father. 
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He  did  not  attempt  to  oomfort   him;  he  fullf 
entered  into  his  suffering. 

Is  it  not  mockery  to  hear  the  language  of  the 
well-meaning,  much  mistaken  friends,  who  attempt 
to  console  the  stricken  mourner  ?     ^  It  is  all  for 
the  best/'  ^'We  must  all  die^"  and  other  kind 
words^    which    evidence    the    goodness    of   the 
speaker's   heart,  but  which  are  repulsiye  to  the 
ear  of  sorrow.     Time  alone  can  cure  their  grief,-— 
time  and  religion ;  for  in  that  hour  religion  will 
sustain.     Tet,  even  the   pious  shrink  firom  the 
accustomed   saying,  ^^It    is    all  for    the  best^' 
They   cannot   contradict,   and   yet    they    cannot 
believe  it.     When  they  are  calm,  they  too  will 
see  the  hand  of  God,-  and  own  that  all  that  He 
does  must  be  well;  but  then,  the  thought  must 
be  spontaneous.     Then  the  bruised  heart,  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  earthly  love,  will  turn  with  humbk 
confidence  to  Heayen,  the  voice  of  piety  will  burst 
from  the  quivering  lip,  the  tearful  eye  be  upturned 
with  holy  fervour,  and  the  no  longer  hopeless 
sufferer  cry  "  Thy  will  be  done  !'* 

Let  those  who  visit  the  mourner  in  his  hour  of 
agony  feel  for  him,  weep  with  him,  but  attempt 
not  to  console. 

And  Arbridge  could  have  wept  as  he  took  the 
Iiand  of  the  once  haughty  peer;  he  could  have 
wept,  not  so  much  for  the  young  dead -cut  off  in 
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the  bloom  of  youth,  as  for  him,  the  **  living  dead/^ 
• — the  body  doomed  to  exist  while  the  heart  was 
in  the  grave. 

**  How  sad  is  our  misfortune  V^  he  cried,  press- 
ing his  hand  with  affection ;  **  who  could  have 
dreamt  of  this  ?  So  young,  so  happy, — and  he  is 
gone !  I  have  felt  sorrow,  but  it  cannot  compare 
with  yours ;  your  loss  is  indeed  irreparable/' 

The  duke  looked  up;  he  listened,  for  this 
language  echoed  his  own  thoughts.  Others  had 
spoken  of  his  grief,  but  here  was  one  who  talked 
of  his  own  sorrow.     In  a  hollow  voice  he  asked, 

"  Do  you  regret  his  death  ?'' 

With  truth  could  Arbridge  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative. His  former  animosity  for  the  marquis  was 
all  forgotten.  Now  he  only  remembered  and  enu- 
merated his  good  qualities;  the  brilliant  prospects 
that  had  awaited  him ;  what  he  might  have  been, 
and,  alas,  what  he  was !  He  touched  the  right 
chord;  his  listener  heard  him  with  attention — his 
heart  responded  to  his  words.  He  covered  his 
face  and  wept.  He  wept !  the  first  tears  he  had 
shed  since  he  learned  the  mournful  tidings.  The 
gates  of  his  sorrow  were  opened ;  he  spoke  freely 
of  his  grief.  He  had  found  one  who  felt  its  mag- 
nitude ;  to  him  he  could  speak,  nor  fear  indiffer- 
ence. Who  but  himself  could  tell  the  extent  of 
his  anguish?      His  future  was  extinguished,  he 
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had  lost  bis  all — ^his  son,  the  darling  of  his  heut, 
the  pride  of  his  life,  the  heir  of  his  house  and 
hopes! 

And  Arbridge  heard  him  with  deep  emotion. 
Was  this  the  tyrannical  landlord— -the  hard  master 
— the  haughty  noble?  No;  it  was  the  6ufaer, 
and  the — man ! 

Time  passed  on,  and  Arbridge  at  length  rose  to 
depart.  The  duke  appeared  surprised,  and  then 
detained  him. 

"No,  no/'  he  said;  "you  must  not  go.  Do 
not  leave  me ;  I  have  but  a  little  while  to  live— 
and  I  am  glad.  Why  should  I  live  ?  But  fov 
must  not  leave  me  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  if  you  desire  it,^*  replied 
Arbridge  returning  to  his  side,  ^^  would  that  my 
presence — my  attentions  could  be  availing!"  he 
added  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion — "but  I  will 
obey  your  every  wish  —  command  me  as  you 
will  ?" 

To  the  old  man,  stricken  with  sorrow,  the  words 
of  affection  and  sympathy  were  welcome.  He 
took  his  companion's  hand — "  Then  you  will  stay 
with  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  not  trouble  you  long." 

Arbridge  said  nothing,  but  warmly  pressed  the 
hand  he  held.  He  had  always  regarded  Lord 
Hetherford  with  a  s])ecies  of  dislike.  His  cold 
and  condescending  demeanour,  contrasting  with 
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his  overbearing  manner  towards  his  inferiors, 
at  once  checked  any  affection  he  might  have 
been  disposed  to  feel  towards  the  relation  of  his 
mother.  But  now  all  was  changed — "  One  touch 
of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin ;''  and  svni- 
pathy  with  his  suffering  bound  Arbridge  to  Lord 
Hetherford  with  closer  ties  than  any  real  relation- 
ship. 

A  week  elapsed.  The  duke  was  evidently  sink- 
ing fast  Arbridge  was  ever  by  his  side,  and  his 
unwearied  attention  was  amply  repaid.  Lord 
Hetherford  looked  on  him  with  affectionate  re- 
gard; he  no  longer  mourned  in  silence — he  had 
found  a  friend. 

At  length  he  alluded  to  a  subject  on  which 
Arbridge  was  most  anxious  to  speak,  but  which 
he  scarcely  dared  commence. 

"  One  thing  that  had  grieved  me  deeply,*^  ob- 
served  the  duke,  "  was  to  think  that  our  ancient 
title  should  become  extinct,  and  the  lands  I  have 
inherited  from  my  fathers  must  pass  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.  But  now  I  am  satisfied :  now 
that  my  own  son  may  not  have  them,  I  am  glad 
to  think  they  will  be  yours.*' 

"I  have  wished  to  speak  with  you  on  this 
subject,*'  said  Arbridge.  "You  will  excuse  me, 
if " 

"  Speak  on  ;  do  not  fear  me.  now.*' 
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*"  I  am  rich  enough  alread  j ;  I  desire  no  more, 
liod  knows  how  willingly,  how  joyfollj  I  wouU 
^..rreiiier  alL  even  my  own  inheritance,  to  resUnt 
d)e  marquis  to  his  fortune — to  his  father !" 

**  I    believe  vou  \^    said    the    old    man.    with 

m 

einotiou. 

"  But  if.  unhappily,  all  this  Is  to  be  mine — if  it 
:s  \o'uT  wisi).  dear  Sir,  I  will  endeavour  to  fulfil 
:r:e  irost — to  do  my  duty.  One  thing  I  v^-isli  to 
ask  vou ;  I  would  not  disturb  vou,  but  it  is  most 
'.niportant :  have  you  made  your  will  ?*' 

"  No.  never :  it  was  needless.  All  I  had  would 
have  Ven  Norford's  without  a  will ;  and  that  was 
all  1  ^-anted.     And  now  of  course  vou  are  to  take 
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'r.i>  place! — no  matter — all  will  be  yours.  Why 
»ho  jid  I  make  a  wiU  P' 

"  But  there  are  others,  whom  surely  you  would 
remember.    The  marchioness  ?" 

'*  Speak  not  of  her !"  cried  the  duke,  staiting 
with  passion:  ^"iiame  her  not!  my  curse  on 
her!'* 

.Vrbridge  was  petrified.  A  curse  on  her — on 
Violet;  a  father's  curse!  ^^Oh,  Hea^-ens!''  he 
exclaimed;  *^what  mean  you — what  can  you 
mean  r'*  Have  you  forgotten  she  was  Aif  wife? 
He  lored  her — he  loved  her !  and  can  you  cur&e 

her?" 
-*And  how  was  he  repmd?    She  hated  him! 
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But  for  her/*  he  added,  passionately,  "I  might 
have  had  my  son — he  would  have  lived.  She 
killed  him !     His  fother  loved  him  well ;  he  had 

only  to  speak,  and   all  was  his.     But  she 

Don't  speak  of  her — don't  speak  of  her  !** 

It  was  useless  to  reason  with  him,  while  thus 
agitated.  Arbridge  spoke  no  more  of  Violet;  but 
he  did  not  forget  her.  He  waited  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity. He  dared  again  to  bre«ithe  her  name:  he 
spoke  of  her  in  her  early  happiness  and  beauty, 
when  she  had  turned  from  all,  to  smile  upon  Lord 
Norford,  and  he  had  loved  her,  and  his  father  had 
blessed  their  union ;  and  thinking  on  that  hour  of 
joy,  surely  he  would  recall  his  curse.  If  she  had 
caused  this  sorrow,  had  she  not  also  given  delight? 
ITie  sweetest  and  best  hours  of  Lord  Norford^s  life 
were  due  to  her.  Oh,  thinking  of  the  love  she 
had  borne  his  son,  he  again  would  bless  her. 
What  was  she  now  ?  A  lonely,  weeping,  widow. 
She  suffered,  even  as  he  did — her  life  was 
blighted  her  future  desolate.  With  arguments 
like  these,  at  length  his  heart  was  melted  to  pity. 
Arbridge  won  for  her  a  pardon  and  a  blessing. 
The  rest  was  easy.  He  readily  persuaded  him,  in 
the  will  which  he  had  consented  to  make,  to  settle 
a  portion  of  his  unentailed  property  upon  her. 
And  to  this  the  duke's  own  pride  inclined  him : 
she  should  not  regret  her  husband  for  the  sake  of 
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the  wealth  he  might  have  given  her — she  should 
be  rich^  and  owe  it  to  his  father. 

Accordingly,  the  lawyer  was  summoned  on  that 
last  sad  errand,  the  very  thought  of  which  is 
fraught  with  terror — to  make  a  will.  Oh,  love  of 
power  and  wealth !  even  after  death  we  would 
control  that  which  we  cannot  keep.  And  yet  it 
must  be;  and  it  is  right.  What  fortune  has 
given  us,  or  what  industry  has  gained^  let  us  dis- 
tribute as  we  will — for  surrendered  it  must  be. 

The  duke  now  rapidly  declined.  Arbridge 
insisted  upon  having  advice.  The  best  ph3rsicians 
came;  they  could  do  nothing — his  hours  were 
numbered.  And  Charles  now  loved  him  well — no 
son  ever  watched  his  parent  with  more  affection. 
Lord  Hetherford  grew  weaker  daily,  but  his  mind 
retained  all  its  vigour. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  wish  before  I  die,"  he 
3aid ;  *^  you  will  not  refuse  me  ?*' 

Arbridge  pressed  his  hand  warmly.  ^^Only 
speak  ;  what  can  I  do?'^ 

"  I  must  see  him, — his  grave." 

"  You  are  unequal  to  the  fatigue." 

"  No,  no ;  I  shall  have  strength  for  that.  In  i 
few  days  I  shall  lie  beside  him ;  but  then  I  shall 
know  nothing.  I  must  look  on  his  last  home, — 
my  poor,  poor  boy ! — Charles,  you  must  not  refuse 
me,  I  will  go.  Itis  my  last  wish  ;  I  shall  not  die 
happy." 
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Arbridge  could  not  restrain  his  tears^  he  said 
with  emotion, 

"  You  shall  do  all  you  wish, — you  shall  go 
where  you  please/^ 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  father's  face, — the 
first  smile  since  the  awful  day. 

^'  To-morrow  then,"  he  exclaimed. 

After  the  duke  had  retired,  Arbridge  sent  to  the 
physician  to  know  whether  such  a  proceeding 
might  be  dangerous.  He  received  the  melancholy 
answer :  ^^  Nothing  can  harm  now ;  let  him  do  as 
he  wishes.'* 

The  following  day,  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  it 
glanced  upon  the  sculptured  monuments  of  the 
dead.  It  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  verdant  grass 
and  fragrant  flowers  that  grew  upon  the  graves. 
What  a  subject  for  contemplation  does  a  cemetery 
afford  !  Earthly  power  seems  to  fade  away  with 
the  emblems  of  perishable  mortals,  and  we  stand 
on  the  very  threshold  of  eternity. 

And  the  sunbeams  shone  upon  the  grave  of  the 
youthful  marquis,  as  his  father  mournfully  ap- 
proached. Beneath  that  sculptured  marble  lay 
his  beloved  boy,  who  when  a  joyous  infant  had 
smiled  in  his  embrace, — who  in  the  pride  of  man- 
hood had  filled  his  heart  with  gladness ;  and  the 
old  man  leaning  on  the  tomb,  thought  upon  the 
past,  and  wept. 
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And  Arbridge  stood  by  his  side,  scaroely  le» 
moved.  It  is  heart-rending  to  stand  by  the  last 
resting-place  of  a  friend ;  but  truly  awful  to  ap- 
proach the  grave  of  an  enemy!  If  Arbridge 
had  ever  cherished  unkind  feelings  towards  him 
who  had  wronged  and  insulted  him;  who  had 
torn  away  his  promised  bride,  and  laughed  in 
mockery  at  his  disappointment; — now,  by  his 
grave,  he  repented  of  those  feelings,  he  abjured 
them  all,  and  freely  forgave  him,  who  no  lon^ 
was. 

His  heart  quite  softened  by  the  solemn  spot: 
the  sorrowing  father  thought  upon  his  God.  The 
forms  of  worship  had  always  been  complied  with : 
but  the  spirit  had  been  ever  wanting.  Now  in 
the  hour  of  agony,  its  blessed  influence  inspired 
him;  leaning  upon  the  tomb  of  earthly  hopes,  with 
clasped  hands,  he  implored  heavenly  mercy.  Ar- 
bridge tenderly  supported  him  from  the  spot — 
Ttie  following  day  the  Duke  of  Hetherford  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  had  rather  eoin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
'Fnm  the  hard  hands  of  peasants,  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection. 

SHAKSPKmK. 

The  funeral  was  over — the  proud  noble  lay 
lowly  as  the  humblest  beggar/  All  was  over !  and 
now  Arbridge  was  able  to  reflect  upon  his  changed 
fortunes,  and  to  comprehend  his  position.  Wealth 
was  his,  and  power, — ^the  power  of  doing  good. 
That  wretched  village  which  had  first  awakened 
his  sympathy  for  the  poor — ^that  wretched  village 
was  now  his  own !  Now  would  the  wisdom  of  his 
plans  be  tried, — ^the  strength  of  his  principles  be 
tested.  He  was  now  one  of  that  powerful  and 
influential  class  involving  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  thousands, — ^he  was  a  landowner.  He  almost 
trembled  at  his  own  responsibility, — but  only  for 
a  moment.     For  he  felt  a  strong  conviction  that 
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his  views  were  not  only  just,  but  reasonable,— 
inspired  by  the  wish  to  promote  universal  pros- 
perity, and  to  establish  the  rights  of  all.  The 
justice  of  his  cause  gave  him  confidence;  and 
courage  and  energy  were  not  wanting. 

He  had  written  to  Sir  Henry,  telling  him  of  his 
sudden  fortune  and  soliciting  his  advice.  He 
received  a  most  affectionate  reply.  His  unde 
congratulated  him  on  his  new  power,  assured  him 
of  his  assistance  in  any  difficulty;  but  declined 
offering  any  advice  to  one  whose  own  good 
principles  would  be  his  surest  guide. 

Thus  left  to  himself,  Arbridge  resolved  to  de- 
cide at  once,  upon  his  future  conduct.  He  had 
many  long  interviews  with  Lord  HetherfonFs 
agents;  he  went  down  to  Norford  to  examine 
matters  there ;  he  visited  the  other  estates,  and  at 
length  thoroughly  understood  the  rather  difficult 
position  in  which  he  was  placed.  When  he  had 
learned  everything,  he  repaired  to  Arbridge  Hall, 
to  acquaint  his  uncle  with  his  intentions,  and  con- 
sult with  him  on  their  propriety.  Appearanon 
were  very  deceitful ;  he  was  apparently  the  poases- 
sor  of  extensive  and  flourishing  estates,  with  a 
rent-roll  proportionably  large*  but  the  reality  vtt 
very  different.  ^'  You  have  little  idea  of  the  ooo- 
dition  of  the  property,^'  he  observed,  in  convene* 
tion  with  his  uncle.    ''You  cannot  conome  the 
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miiery  and  distress  prevalent  in  all  directions. 
Take  the  Norford  estate  for  instance^  it  is  the  rich*- 
est,  and  brings  in  a  considerable  sum ;  the  peo{de 
there  are  in  a  wretched  state^ — all  classes  are  dis* 
contented.  The  sufferings  of  the  labourers  are 
beyond  description;  six  or  seven  shillings  per  week 
are  considered  excellent  wages ;  some  are  glad  to 
take  even  five, — so  small  is  the  demand  for  work. 
They  live  in  miserable  mud  hovels^  a  prey  to 
fever^  starvation,  and  all  the  thousand  horrors  of 
poverty  in  its  worst  extreme.  And  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  may  build  cottages,  and  give  allotments,  &c.,-^ 
this  I  shall  do ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  my 
duty  to  help  them,  I  know ;  but  I  would  rather  they 
should  help  themselves.  And  how  are  they  to  do 
this  ?  Some  can  get  no  work  at  all,  and  others^  by 
daily  and  unceasing  labour  procure  a  very,  very 
ncanty  allowance,  quite  insufficient  to  afford  sup- 
port. Shall  I,  if  I  can,  compel  the  farmers  to  give 
better  wages  ?  Sir  James  Graham  might  call  that 
a  Jack  Cade  sjrstem  with  truth.  But  the  farmers 
cannot  pay  better  wages ;  they  are  in  difficulties 
themselves;  their  land  is  very  poorly  cultivated, 
and  they  cannot,  or  will  not  improve  it.  And  again, 
they  complain  of  the  injuries  done  by  the  game ; — 
and  in  short  they  find  enough  trouble  to  pay  the 
landlord's  rent,  which  must  be  paid,  without  care- 
.ing  about  the   labourer's  wages,  which  may  be 
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lowered.  Now  you  will  say,  the  remedy  is  simpk 
enough, — I  can  reduce  the  rent,  and  benefit  them 
all.  But  I  assure  yx>u  I  cannot  do  so.  It  is  not 
all  quite  so  easy  as  it  seems.  The  high  rents 
bring  in  a  good  deal,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  nearly  all 
swallowed  up  in  debts  and  mortgages.  The  duke 
was  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  but  he  could  have 
spent  very  little  in  his  personal  establishment" 

'^With  his  fine  property?  how  is  that  poA- 
sible  ?" 

"  It  is  very  simple.  He  had  riches  he  priied 
more  than  money, — large  estates,  and  what  vu 
better, — political  influence.  I  find  he  had  thm 
boroughs  entirely  under  his  command,  and  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  divisions  of  two  counties. 
For  this  he  was  quite  willing  to  go  in  debt.  He 
was  continually  purchasing  new  estates ;  and  at 
last,  in  order  to  pay  them,  was  compelled  to 
mortgage  the  old.  Now  I  find  that,  situated  thns. 
I  cannot  reduce  the  rents  in  the  least  degree.'^ 

"  It's  a  bad  system,'*  observed  Sir  Henry. 

'*A  bad  system!'*  exclaimed  Charles,  ^it  it 
ruinous,  pernicious,  throughout !  Yes,^'  he  added, 
vehemently;  ''yes,  it  is  ruinous,  destructive. 
Nothing  worse  could  be  devised  to  rain  the 
character  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  aU.  Rich 
and  poor,  all — every  one  suffers.  What  is  the  uae 
of  our  philanthropy  and  our  reforms,  if  such  evib 
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exist  at  the  fountain  head  of  all  things  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  this  Reform  Bill  we  boast  of^  if 
it  has  left  such  things  untouched  ?  Look  im- 
partially at  the  country^ — at  all  classes  of  the 
country, — and  will  any  one  dare  to  say  such 
things  should  be?  And  these  great  nobles  and 
landlords^  that  are  looked  up  to  with  envy  and 
admiration^ — are  they  to  be  envied  ?  They  may 
seem  very  prosperous^  but  they  live  in  perpetual 
agitation.  Trjring  on  the  one  hand  to  appear  rich 
and  flourishing,  and  on  the  other  to  free  theo^ 
selves  from  their  overwhelming  embarrassments. 
The  good  and  the  bad  are  all  carried  away  in  the 
stream.  Their  debts  must  be  paid,  and  they  can- 
not retrench ; — nothing  is  left  but  to  tax  those  who 
can, — to  grind  down  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and 
live  by  the  labour  of  others.  And  after  all,  this 
is  not  so  selfish  as  it  seems.  They  may  urge 
necessity  as  a  plea, — custom  and  example  as  an 
excuse.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
help  it,  as  things  are*  I  do  not  blame  indivi- 
duak,  though  some  are  certainly  fiEur  worse  than 
others ;  but  I  blame  the  whole  system :  a  system 
founded  only  on  selfishness,  sanctified  by  custom 
and  excused  by  necessity.  Why,  the  poor  starving 
wretches  might,  with  equal  justice,  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  stealing,  to  support  their  lives, — but  the 
law  will  not  admit  their  claims.     We  must  have 
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an  alteration^  a  reform^  a  regular  revolution  of  all 
these  things.  And  for  that  reason  I  think  t 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  would  be  as  beneficial 
for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor ;  and  for  that  reason, 
if  it  did  not  make  bread  one  farthing  cheaper,  I 
would  advocate  it,  because  it  will  put  things  on  a 
more  natural  footing.  But  we  are  discussing  my 
private  concerns,  not  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say, 
Charles,  only  don't  be  too  violent  about  it. 
Quiet  measures  are  best  in  the  present  time. 
You  have  not  told  me  vour  own  intentions. 
What  do  you  propose  doing  ?** 

*^  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  littk 
alteration, — ^to  improve  a  little.  I  must  either  do 
exactly  as  Lord  Hetherford  did,  and  be  a  rigid 
and  exacting  master,  or  I  must  make  a  complete 
alteration,  and  change  the  whole  system.'' 

^^  I  hope  you  will  be  cautious.'' 

^^  You  shall  hear.  I  cannot  go  on  encumbered 
witli  these  mortgages.  I  therefore  propose  to  sell 
these  new  estates,  uid  only  preserve  my  own  in- 
heritance, then  I  can  pay  off  everything,  and 
begin  afresh." 

'^  Are  these  debts  so  very  Imrge  ?  could  not  I 
assist  you  ?  You  know  all  I  have  will  be  yous 
some  day,  indeed  you  may  have  it  as  sooii  as  ytm 
please." 
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"  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  kindness, — ^for 

all  your  kindness  to  me.     But  could  I  think  of 

auch  a  thing  ?    No,  no ; — besides  it  would  destroy 

the  principle.     I  want  to  put  the  thing  on  a  right 

footing,  and  let  the  land  (as  it  should  and  as  it 

can)  maintain  itself  and  its  owner,  and  enrich  all 

who  are  engaged  on  it.     I  shall  begin  at  once  to 

reduce  the  rents ;  but  I  will  follow  your  advice 

and  be  cautious.     I  will  do  it  gradually, — and  I 

will  endeavour  to  the  utmost,  not  only  to  assist, 

but  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  improve  the  soil. 

For  this  reason  I  may  give  them  leases,  for  it  is 

hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  I  shall  never  wish  to 

coerce  them  in  political  affairs.     You  agree  with 

me  so  far  ?'^ 

**  Entirely.  You  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
out  your  own  plans.  I  dare  say  you'll  make  a 
very  good  landlord,  though  not  according  to  the 
general  practice.  And  after  all  it  will  be  for  your 
own  interest,— the  landlord  and  tenant  are  bound 
up  together.*' 

'*  Yes,  but  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  seldom 
thought  of.  Prosperous  tenants  make  a  wealthy 
landlord ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  generally  supposed 
that  a  rich  landlord  must  make  prosperous  tenants, 
and  that  does  not  follow  at  all.  Look  at  Norford, 
for  instance." 

"That's  true  enough! — Now  my  only  fear  of 
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you,  Charles,  is,  that  you  will  be  too  hasty  in 
your  changes  and  reforms.  Remember  every 
alteration,  every  improvement  even,  does  some 
harm.   Therefore  again  I  advise  you — be  cautious.** 

"  Have  no  fear.  Surely  the  responsibility  itself 
will  make  me  prudent.  I  must  go  to  Norford  at 
once.  You  will  have  no  objection  to  my  imme- 
diately doing  something  for  the  poor  starving 
wretches  there.  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  they 
live.  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  £ar  more  pleasure, 
to  be  master  of  that  wretched  village  than  of  the 
fine  castle.'* 

"Indeed,  I  believe  you, — and  you  are  right 
The  castle  may  serve  as  a  monument  of  the  glory 
or  power  of  your  ancestors,  and  as  such  you  may 
value  it ;  but  the  humble  dwellings  oontun  God's 
creatures,  whose  fortunes  are  committed  to  your 
charge." 

^''  Heaven  grant  I  may  do  my  duty  by  them  \^ 
exclaimed  Charles,  fervently. 

His  uncle  said  nothing,  but  in  his  heart  he  re- 
echoed the  prayer,  and  felt  confident  it  would  be 
realised. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

• 

His  acres  who  enjoys  in  peace. 
Or  makes  his  neighbours  glad  if  he  increaBe ; 
Whose  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toily 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil ; 
Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show. 
But  future  buildings,  future  navies  grow : 
Let  his  pUntations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country  and  then  raise  a  town. 

i.  Pope. 

During  the  following  months  Arbridge  was 
almost  constantly  at  Norford.  He  was  anxious 
to  lose  no  time  in  assisting  his  suffering  tenantry, 
for  he  knew  well  in  a  case  like  that,  ^^  bis  dat  qui 
ciiodat;^*  and  poverty  is  an  evil  which  cannot 
stand  still ;  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  increase 
like  the  swelling  snow,  till  it  fall  in  the  avalanche 
of  destruction. 

He  was  obliged  occasionally  to  come  to  town, 
to  superintend  the  settlement  of  his  affairs. 
Under   the   able   management    of    Mr.   George 

VOL.  III.  o 
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Robins,  the  estates  were  soon  satisfactorily  (Us- 
posed  of.  Indeed^  any  one  who  read  the  adver- 
tisements describing  them,  must  have  thought 
Mr.  Arbridge  the  most  infatuated  of  mortals,  to 
dream  of  parting  with  such  **  perfect  paradises  of 
perfection^^ — ^with  noble  parks  and  sloping  lawns, 
— stately  oaks,  tlie  growth  of  centuries, — andgende 
meandering  streams,  the  miniatures  of  the  roost 
noble  rivers, — mansions,  combining  the  most  re- 
fined luxuries  of  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  more  solid  comforts,  to  be  found  among  the 
humbler  inhabitants  of  these  favoured  isles. 

Charles  was  considerably  amused  as  he  read 
this  ^^  curiosity  of  literature,'^  which  could  invest 
a  thing  with  virtue  though  it  had  it  not.  He 
anxiously  hoped  that  his  earnest  endeavours  might 
effect  as  much  improvement  in  the  property  he 
had  retained,  as  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  had 
conferred  on  that  which  he  had  lost. 

When  in  London,  he  was  frequently  with  Lord 
Hewiston.  His  friend  was  rather  afraid  that  hit 
constant  anxiety  and  bodily  fiitigue  might  Inring 
on  a  return  of  his  former  illness*  He  begged  him 
to  allow  himself  a  little  repose,  and  not  fiik 
defeating  all  his  plans  by  his  own  ill  health. 

Arbridge  only  laughed.  ^'  It  is  not  hard  work 
for  me,  I  assure  you ;  for  y<m  perhaps  it  might 
be.'^ 
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"  Bat  you  need  not  be  always  at  Norford.'* 

^  I  must,  just  at  present ;  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  do.  I  wish  you  would  come  down  for  awhile. 
There  is  nothing  doing  in  to^  just  now — come 
back  with  me.'^ 

''  Tou  forget  I  am  not  an  independent  bachelor 
like  yourself.** 

"  I  should  be  highly  honoured  if  Lady  Hewis- 
ton  would  condescend.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  only 
a  dull  place  now;  it^s  hardly  fair  to  expect  it 
could  induce  her  to  leave  Liondon.^' 

*^  Nay,  I  think  Juliet  would  be  delighted ;  for 
my  part,  I  wish  nothing  better.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  old  place  again  ;  that's  where — but  no 
matter.  I  will  speak  to  Juliet, — at  least,  if  you 
are  in  earnest  ?'' 

^*  I  shall  be  most  happy.'^ 

On  returning  home,  Lord  Hewiston  informed 
Juliet  of  the  invitation,  begged  she  would  decide 
as  pleased  herself,  but  added  that  he  thought  their 
company  might  serve  to  cheer  and  amuse  Arbridge 
a  little ;  '*  for,  poor  fellow,"  he  observed,  "  he  is 
working  himself  to  death,  and  that  is  a  sudden 
change  after  his  long  idleness  in  the  mountains ; 
but  he  is  always  in  extremes,  and  I  suppose  he 
ever  will  be.'' 

Juliet  readily  entered  into  his  wishes ;  and  in 
the  evening,  when  Arbridge  came  to  know  her 

o2 
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decision,  she  expressed  her  great  delight  in  the 
arrangement,  and  her  sense  of  the  honour  of  being 
selected  as  his  first  guest.  Arbridge  of  course 
expressed  his  gratitude,  et  ccetera ;  and  then  per- 
ceiving Evelyn,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
was  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Hewiston,  and  must,  of 
course,  be  included  in  the  invitation.  Had  he 
been  left  to  his  own  free  will,  he  would  hardlv  hare 
desired  her  company ;  for  though  he  liked  her  well 
enough,  her  presence  always  reminded  him  of 
Violet ;  and  though  she  had  been  kind 'in  his  mis- 
fortune, he  could  not  forget  she  had  also  witnessed 
his  weakness.  However,  he  could  not  put  such 
an  affront  on  herself  or  Lady  Hewiston  as  to 
forget  her  now ;  accordingly,  approaching  her,  he 
said,  ^^  And  I  must  thank  Miss  Stuart^  too,  if  she 
intends  to  honour  me  ?" 

*^  Nay,'*  replied  Evelyn,  with  tolerable  calmness, 
^^  I  think  my  visit  to  Lady  Hewiston  has  expired. 
I  must  return  home.'* 

"  Why,  Evel)Ti,''  exclidmed  her  friend,  "  I  can- 
not spare  you  yet ;  you  promised  to  stay  with  me 
two  or  three  months.  You  must  accompany  me, 
indeed.  Why  I  should  be  the  only  lady  of  the 
party." 

'^  I  am  sure  Miss  Stuart  will  not  reduce  yon  to 
such  a  terrible  extremity,"  observed  Lord  Hewis- 
ton ;  '^and  she  must  remember  she  will  not  only 
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offend  Charles^  but  disoblige  me^  and  that  I  am 
sure  she  would  not  wish  to  do/' 

'^  It  is  all  arranged  then/*  said  Arbridge;  ^*  now 
when  may  I  expect  you  ?*' 

Thus  was  Evelyn  compelled  to  consent^  not  so 
much  because  she  wished  to  go^  as  because  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  refuse. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  young  heir  of  Norford, 
followed  so  speedily  by  that  of  the  duke  himself, 
created  a  more  than  ordinary  sensation  among 
the  tenantry  on  the  estate^  and  indeed  among  all 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle. 

Their  landlord  had  been  to  them  as  a  king^ 
endued  with  more  than  regal  authority^  for  a 
monarch  can  only  govern  by  the  laws,  but  the 
will  of  the  duke  was  law  itself.  And  now,  like 
feudal  serfs,  they  were  transferred  to  a  ne^ 
master,  almost  a  perfect  stranger,  and  what  was 
even  worse,  only  a  private  gentleman !  For  how- 
ever harsh  the  rule  to  which  they  are  forced  to 
submit,  the  lower  classes  have  a  sort  of  undefined 
veneration  for  the  aristocracy, — ^there  is  a  mighty 
pow^er  in  a  name ;  and  after  being  accustomed  to 
*^  the  duke,"  and  ^'  the  marquis,'*  it  seemed  a  sad 
falling  off  to  have  only  a  Mr.  Arbridge  to  look  up 
to.  But,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it,  some  of 
the  most  sanguine  ventured  to  anticipate  "  better 
times;"  and  even  the  most  desponding  owned 
they  could  not  be  worse  than  they  wete." 
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Meanwhile^  the  young  landlord  was  foUy 
aware  of  his  important  trust ;  anxious  to  effect  ft 
thorough  reform,  he  yet  resolved  to  follow  his 
uncle's  advice,  and  abstain  from  sudden  changes. 

After  minutely  investigating  the  case,  he  gave 
notice  to  the  fanners,  that  he  should  immediatelf 
reduce  the  very  high  rents  to  the  ordinary 
standard,  or  even  a  little  below  it ;  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  should  commence  giving 
leases  to  all  those  who  should  endeavour  to  im- 
prove the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  While  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  directions  for  draining  and 
improving  some  of  the  marshy  ground  at  his  own 
expense.  Yet,  even  here  he  was  very  cautioasi 
anxious  to  encourage  the  tenants  to  work  for 
themselves,  rather  than  to  expect  everything 
from  the  landlord.  In  the  same  way  with  the 
labourers,  whose  condition  was  truly  deplorable. 
Much  as  he  was  desirous  of  assisting  them,  he 
preferred  rather  to  enable  them  to  help  themselves. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  well-clothed| 
well-fed  paupers,  but  by  honest,  hard-working 
men,  who  should  be  able  readily  to  obtain  the 
aummum  bonum  of  industry — ^the  only  source  of 
true  prosperity — '^a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  £nr 
day's  work." 

He  gave  no  money,  or  dothes,  or  anything 
away  in  charity,  but  he  gave  what  could  obtain 
them  ally— emp/loytiiefiij  ample  employment.    AU 
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the  industrious  idle  were  now  occupied,  either  in 
improving  the  land,  building  new  cottages,  ot 
rqmiring  the  old;  and  he  thus  indirectly  raised 
the  wages  of  all,  for  the  farmers  were  obliged  to 
give  better  pay  to  retain  the  best  workmen  in 
their  own  employ. 

Much  was  done,  yet  more,  very  much  more 
remained  to  do. 

A  few  cottages  were  soon  finished — simple 
humble  abodes;  for  the  object  was  not  to  raise 
a  few,  but  to  improve  the  whole.  These  cottages 
were  let  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  to  those  whose 
poverty  most  required,  and  whose  conduct  most 
deserved  them.  Arbridge  himself  was  surprised 
by  the  unwearying  exertions  of  all;  inspired  by 
this  new  stimulus, — the  idle  became  industrious, 
the  suffering  patient.  The  most  wretched  had 
now  a  means  of  bettering  themselves,  and  they  felt 
that  if  they  neglected  it,  their  sorrow  would  be  on 
their  own  head.  The  feeling  of  independence  is 
most  ennobling  and  inspiring ;  many  a  poor  man 
felt  an  honest  pride  in  the  conviction,  that  to  his 
own  efforts  he  would  be  indebted  for  all  things; 
that  his  family  would  be  maintained  in  comfort, 
by  the  cheerful  exercise  of  his  own  unceasing 
labour. 

Yet  the  young  reformer  found  he  had  many 
difficulties  to   contend  with.     Poverty  had   not 
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only  affected  the  bodily,  but  tlie  moral,  condition 
of  the  people.  Want  and  suffering  bring  ferer 
and  famine;  but  they  also  bring  vice  and  reckless* 
ness  and  crime. 

The  heart  cannot  remain  barren;  if  education 
do  not  plant  and  cherish  and  foster  virtue;  n^ect 
itself  will  sow  the  seeds  of  evil.     And  thus  did 
Arbridge  find  it  here;  yet  while  be  mourned  over 
the  degraded  state  of  many,  he  could  hardly  blame 
them.     He  condemned  onlv  those  who  made  theoi 
so — ^yes  made  them;  for  to  omit  to  do  good,  is,  to 
commit  evil.    Anxious  not  to  punish,  but  to  amend, 
he  resolved  to  appeal  to  those  better  feelings  which 
even  the  worst  possess;  forgetting  the  past,  be 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  now  all  meant 
to  do  their  dutv.     He  made  no   distinction  be* 
tween   the  industrious,  anxious   to   continue  in 
their  industry,  and  the  idle  and  worthless,  seeking 
for  the  first  time,  to  do  well.    And  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  thoughts.     His  chief  object  was  to 
give  them  hope,  and  to  make  them  r^ard  him  as 
a   friend;    for    this    purpose  he  freely  mingled 
among  them,  entering  the  dwellings  or  stopping 
to  speak  to  them  at  their  work;  and  he  was  par- 
ticular to  notice  all  alike,  even  those  designated 
as  ''confirmed  bad  characters.'^      To  these  he 
never  spoke  of  their  faults,  or  the  need  for  im- 
provement; he  treated  them  as  though  they  were 
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as  virtuous  as  the  rest,— spoke  of  the  happy 
prospects  that  would  reward  their  industry;  and 
assured  them  they  had  only  to  persevere  and  all 
would  be  well.  These  eflforts  were  crowned  with 
unexpected  success.  There  is  something  pleasing 
to  the  very  worst,  in  being  treated  as  though  he 
were  a  man  of  virtue;  he  is  put  upon  his  honour, 
as  it  were,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  flattering  com- 
pliment, and  become  in  reality  that  for  which  he 
has  been  praised. 

Many  a  hapless  wretch,  scouted  and  neglected 
even  by  his  own  companions,  the  Pariah  of  the 
little  society, — many  a  one  hardened  by  indiflFer- 
ence,  callous  to  reproaches,  listened  with  wonder 
to  the  unaccustomed  words  of  kindness;  and  ere 
the  speaker  had  finished,  turned  away  to  conceal 
the  burning  tears  of  shame. 

Notwithstanding  many  sad  exceptions,  Charles 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  issue  of  his  plans. 
He  was  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  boundless 
gratitude  of  these  poor  people, — gratitude  for 
what  he  regarded  but  as  acts  of  justice. 

Time,  the  destroyer  of  all  things, — time  is  also 
required  to  restore;  and  in  spite  of  the  constant 
exertions  of  all,  it  took  a  long  while  before  the 
humble  dwellings  could  be  rendered  habitable* 
The  crumbing  walls  propped  up,  the  broken  thatch 
through  which    the    rain    fell    freely,    rendered 
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worthy  the  name  of  roof;  boards  laid  upon  the 
cold  damp  earth,  hitherto  the  only  resting-place 
for  the  feet  of  wearied  toil^  of  tender  infancy,  aud 
suffering  age.  After  all  this  was  done,  how  much 
was  left  to  do:  it  seemed  to  Charles  that  all  his 
improvements  only  rendered  darkness  visible; 
that  all  the  comfort  he  could  give  them,  only 
made  more  apparent  their  real  misery.  Yet  if  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself,  he  more  than  satisfied 
those  most  concerned. 

He  was  greatly  embarrassed  how  to  act  with 
the  preserves,  they  had  been  hitherto  most  strictly 
kept,  and  the  expense  was  enormous;  yet  poaching 
was  not  prevented;  and  the  gamekeepers  were 
universally  disliked.  He  hardly  knew  how  to 
remedv  these  evils.  He  was  anxious  to  continue 
the  preserves  which  were  really  very  fine;  never- 
theless this  was  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
On  maturely  deliberating  the  subject,  he  resolved 
to  trust  rather  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
people,  than  the  exertions  of  the  game-keepen. 
He  was  assured  that  to  encourage  virtue  was  tha 
best  means  of  preventing  vice,  and  acoordingly  he 
only  retained  as  many  keepers  as  were  absolutely 
neededj  and  dismissed  the  whole  of  Lord  Nor- 
ford's  well-trained  cmpi;  not  wishing  these  men 
to  suflfer  by  his  alterations,  he  offered  them  other 
employment  with  equal  wagesj   but  very   few 
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accepted.  They  never  felt  quite  safe  among  the 
people^  to  whom  they  were  objects  of  hatred; 
and  they  could  easily  obtain  situations  among 
the  country  gentlemen  of  the  good  old  school, 
wbo^ — never  troubling  themselves  about  new- 
CEuigled  revolutionary  notions  of  the  relative  value 
of  men  and  birds, — ^looked  upon  poachers  as 
poachers,  and  nothing  more,  and  game  as  game, 
and  nothing  less. 

The  departure  of  the  keepers  occasioned  imi- 
yersal  delight ;  and  the  assurance  of  Arbridge,  that 
he  felt  confident  his  game  would  be  effectively 
preserved  by  the  honesty  of  his  tenants^  was 
received  with  no  less  general  satisfaction. 

The  Wilmot  family,  now  rescued  from  all 
anxiety,  once  more  united,  and  full  of  hope,  were 
established  in  one  of  the  new  cottages.  Poor 
John  had  endured  a  long  captivity,  with  unex- 
ampled resignation,  resolved  to  redeem  his  promise 
to  his  wife.  Lord  Hewiston  had  made  the 
necessary  inquiries;  and  when  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment  was  over,  had  enabled  him  to  join 
his  family.  Having  been  made  acquainted  with 
their  history,  Arbridge  had  at  once  recognised 
the  poor  woman  whose  sufferings  he  had  so 
deeply  commiserated,  and  whose  child  he  had 
rescued  from  death.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
joy  and  gratitude  of   these  poor    creatures  on 
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returning  to  their  former  abode,  free  from  all 
their  former  troubles.  They  were  welcomed  with 
delight  by  their  humble  companions :  for  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  only  increase  their  mutual 
sympathy  and  affection.  The  Wilmots'  adventures 
were  heard  with  attention  ;  and  the  story  of  his 
kindness  to  this  poor  family,  and  his  being  the 
same  "kind  gentleman,"  whose  "goodness^'  in 
preserving  her  child,  the  grateful  mother  had  so 
often  extolled,  and  so  much  exaggerated,  tended 
not  a  little  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  ne\r 
landlord. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

To  worth  or  want  well  weighed  be  bounty  given, 
And  ease  or  emulate  the  care  of  Heaven : 
Whose  measure  full  o*erflows  on  human  race, 
Mend  Fortune's  fftult,  and  justify  her  grace. 
Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  diffused. 

Use  of  Riches. 

While  affairs  at  Norford  were  thus  under- 
going a  gradual  but  effective  improvement,  the 
expected  visitors  arrived  at  the  castle.  Lord 
Hewiston  readily  comprehended  and  entered  into 
all  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  his  friend ;  and 
Juliet,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  understand 
them,  amused  both  herself  and  her  companions, 
by  criticising  all  their  alterations,  and  suggesting 
many  extraordinary  and  impracticable  improve- 
ments. Evelyn  was  now  truly  happy:  all  her 
doubts  and  fears  were  at  an  end :  she  had  learned 
to  look  upon  Arbridge  as  the  future  husband  of 
Violet,  and  the  anticipation  of  his  happiness  gave 
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her  no  sorrow.  She  was  prepared  to  fulfil  the 
task  she  had  imposed,  and,  regarding  him  as  a 
friend,  endeavoured  to  the  utmost,  by  the  affec- 
tionate sympathy  of  real  friendship,  to  dissipate 
his  cares,  and  efface  his  gloomy  recollections.  No 
longer  timid  and  embarrassed,  she  spoke  to  him 
as  freely  as  to  Lord  Hewiston.  Arbridge  vras 
now  surprised  that  he  had  ever  thought  her 
ignorant  and  dull;  for  it  was  evident,  that  on 
many  subjects,  she  thought  almost  as  deeply  as 
himself,  while  her  sympathy  for  the  poor  was 
even  greater  than  his  own.  The  more  he  saw  of 
her,  the  better  he  appreciated  her  good  qualities, 
and  his  esteem  and  his  friendship  increased, 
while,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  yet  cherished  the 
image  of  his  early  love;  and  unconsciously  his 
thoughts  would  recur  to  the  times  when  the  smik 
of  Violet  was  the  sunshine  of  his  soul.  Lady 
Hewiston  was  all  grace  and  beauty,  Evelyn  all 
kindness  and  sympathy,  but  who  could  compare 
with  the  ideal  of  his  dreams  ?  The  memory  of 
his  fond  hopes  was  as  a  bright  star  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, no  longer  to  lighten  his  path,  yet  by  its  vivid 
beauty  to  destroy  the  light  of  others.  Neverthe- 
less, these  thoughts  rarely  disturbed  him  now;  his 
whole  attention  was  engrossed  with  his  new  oocn- 
pations.  He  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  by  the 
success  of  what  was  already  done.     A  better 
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feeling  seemed  to  be  generally  diffused.  His 
intercourse  with  all  classes  of  his  tenantry^  was 
constant  and  unrestrained;  he  was  anxious  they 
should  regard  him  as  a  friend^  and  he  was  also 
careful  that  his  kindness  should  not  be  imposed 
upon ;  he  wished  to  use  his  power^  though  not  to 
abuse  it.  And  he  was  soon  understood.  The 
poor  are  quick  obser\'ers;  they  found  they  had 
neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  fool  to  deal  with,  but  one 
resolved  to  protect  their  interests,  and  maintain 
his  own. 

Sometimes  Juliet  and  Evelyn  joined  the  gentle- 
men in  their  walks  of  observation.  At  times  they 
together  paid  visits  to  the  villagers.  It  were 
difficult  to  say,  which  were  most  gratified,  by  this 
kind  intercourse — the  visitors  or  the  visited,  the 
inmates  of  the  castle  or  of  the  cottages.  Arbridge 
was  most  anxious  that  the  blessings  of  education 
should  be  diffused  among  his  poor  ignorant  ten- 
antry: yet  he  knew  it  was  useless  to  teach  the 
starving.  It  would  be  far  wiser  for  him  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  parents,  than  seek 
to  instruct  the  children.  Still,  trusting  the  time 
was  not  far  distant,  when  both  advantages  would 
be  compatible,  he  had  caused,  among  other  things^ 
two  large  schools  to  be  erected,  and  their  progress 
was  watched  with  great  interest  by  young  and  old. 
Education  is  looked   upon  with  very  different 
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feelings  by  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  iavonred 
children  of  wealth  have  scarcely  any  troubles, 
save  the  weariness  and  etmui  attending  the 
necessary,  yet  irksome  '' pursuit  of  knowledge,'' 
under  no  difficulties.  The  stores  of  learning  are 
spread  before  them ;  yet  they  recoil  from  the 
exertion  required  to  reach  thcm^  and  sigh  for  a 
roval  road. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  children  of  poverty; 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  stilly  to  them,  forbidden 
fruit ; — forbidden  not  by  the  word  of  God,  but  by 
the  harsh  decrees  of  man ;  and  thus^  because  diffi- 
cult of  access,  it  is  valued  more.  And  where  an 
opportunity  of  attaining  it  is  allowed,  it  is  hailed 
as  a  glorious  boon.  Poor  suffering  parents  make 
any  sacrifices,  in  order  that  their  children  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  denied  themselves;  and  the 
children,  at  least  those  able  to  understand,  regard 
their  attendance  at  school  as  a  peculiar  privilege* 
Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  they  value  it  more  in 
theory  than  practice;  they  wbh  to  learn,  but 
learning  is  dreary  work ;  and  if  it  be  found  dreary 
when  all  the  kindlv  aid  of  friends  or  fortune 
endeavour  to  smooth  away  all  obstacles^  what 
must  be  the  monotonous,  perhaps  incomprehen- 
sible, task  learned  by  rote,  and  enforced  by 
rigour  ?  It  is  a  good — ^it  is  a  sacred  cry,  *'  Educate 
the  Poor !''    But  may  we  not  subjoin^  let  educa- 
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tion  be  amended!  Teach  them^ — ^but  oh,  on 
higlier  principles.  Teach  them  ideas,  and  bid 
them  think. 

The  best  of  systems  is  far  from  perfect;  our 
present  plan  of  instruction  has  many  evils.  The 
greatest,  perhaps,  is  that  unwise,  imthinking, — 
almost  unchristian  rule, — the  teaching  ignorant, 
simple  children  to  read  first  in  the  Bible. 

Did  heathens  attempt  to  educate  the  infants  of 
Christians,  and  bring  them  up  in  enmity  to  their 
fathers'  faith,  they  could  hardly  adopt  a  more 
effectual  method.  Before  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  *'  spirit  that  giveth  life,"  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  many  a  weary,  weary  hour,  striving 
in  vain  to  master  w^ords,  whose  meaning  is  a 
blank; — and  mark  the  consequence. — When  all  the 
difficulties  are  at  an  end,  reading  itself  becomes  a 
pleasure,  and  the  dislike  and  antipathy  caused  by 
a  remembrance  of  their  trouble  are  fixed,  not  on 
the  ignorance  which  caused,  but  on  the  book 
which  made  them  suffer  it.  And  it  is  always  so  ; 
there  is  a  natural,  an  unconquerable  aversion 
towards  all  things  the  difficulties  of  which  are 
apparent  to  our  ignorance,  wliile  their  beauties  are 
hid  from  our  comprehension.  And  is  it  right  the 
Bible  should  be  treated  thus  ?  that  book,  which 
of  all  others  it  is  most  necessary  to  love,  and  to 
read  as  a  delight, — not  as  a  task.    Think  not  its 
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own  intrinsic  merits  can  efface  the  gloom  of  euly 
impressions,  for  early  impressions  are  ineffacetUe. 
As  an  instance;  does  not  the  poet  tell  ns — the 
mighty  poet,  who,  however  sensible  to  the  sablime 
beauties  of  genius,  while  wandering  amid  Itilit't 
hills,  bade  others  awake  their  '^  Latian  echoes,'' 
and  quote  in  classic  raptures, — does  he  not  tell 
us  how  to  him  the  name  of  Horace  only  recalled 
the  ^*  drill'd  dull  lesson  of  his  repugnant  youth  r" 

<<  The  daily  dmg  which  turned 
My  sickening  memoiy ;  and  though  Hme  hath  taught 

My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learned. 
Yet,  soch  the  fixed  inTeteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought. 

That,  with  the/re$hiun  wearimg  ami  b^otVj 
M$  mumd  emM  reHih  what  U  tmi^  hmm  mmgkiy 

iffrtt  l»  choose  J I  cannot  now  restore 

Its  health;  bat  what  it  then  detested, still  abhor." 

But  enough  of  this  digression ;  there  are  mat- 
ters even  more  urgent  than  education  to  be  first 
cared  for.  There  are  evils  affecting  not  only  the 
learning  but  the  lives  of  the  people ;  these  must 
be  first  remedied,  and  the  good  march  once 
began,  nothing  shall  arrest  its  progress. 

Before  her  departure  from  Norford,  Evelyn  paid 
a  last  visit  to  the  Wilmots'  cottage^  to  take  kate 
of  her  humble  friends.  They  were  still  poor  and 
hard-working,  yet,  compared  with  their  former 
wretchedness,  they  were  now  most  happy.    Hope 
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can  cheer  the  humblest  hearth^  and  hope  was 
theirs.  Hope  smiled  in  the  mother's  care-worn 
features,  and  lighted  up  the  father's  eye.  Day  by 
day  he  toiled  unceasingly,  but  his  toil  brought 
due  reward — his  family  could  live.  Evelyn  was 
rejoiced  by  the  happy  change  she  witnessed,  and 
bade  them  farewell  with  regret.  Poor  Mary  sobbed 
aloud,  as  she  kissed  her  hand  with  emotion. 

*^  May  the  Almighty  bless  you !"  she  cried. 
^^  You  came  to  me  in  my  sorrow,  as  an  angel  from 
heaven ;  can  I  ever  forget  it  ?'* 

Evelyn  pressed  her  hand  with  affection.  "  Never 
forget  it  P'  she  said ;  ^'  and  never  forget  who  sent 
me  there.  We  are  all  only  instruments  in  His 
hand.  I  am  glad  to  leave  you  thus ;  I  know  you 
will  be  happy.     Your  new  master'' 

"  Heaven's  blessing  on  him !"  cried  the  grateful 
woman  ;  "  he  is  our  friend — our  father.  But  my 
prayers  are  not  wanted.  Heaven  will  reward  him, 
for  none  deserves  it  better." 

Her  heart  full  of  emotion,  Evelyn  left  the  cot- 
tage. Yes,  she  thought.  Heaven  will  surely  bless 
him —  the  friend,  the  guardian  of  the  poor !  She 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  she  met  the  object  of 
her  thoughts.  Arbridge  was  also  returning  to  the 
castle,  and  they  walked  on  together. 

*^  I  have  been  to  see  the  Wilmots,"  said  Evelyn; 
'*  they  are  full  of  gratitude  to  you." 

"  You  think  they  are  happy  ?" 
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'^  I  am  sure  of  it ;  indeed  all  the  people  here 
seem  happy  now/' 

**  Heaven  grant  it  may  last  V 
•    **  Is   it   possible  you   can   doubt   it  ?      I  will 
answer  for  them ;  they  will  be  happy  and  con- 
tented, come  what  may." 

*^  I  confess  I  am  not  quite  so  sanguine.  The 
farmers  say  tlie  harvest  will  be  bad  this  year;  the 
prospect  is  very  gloomy.  If  the  people  here  can 
stand  it — if  they  are  satisfied^  how  few  are  tliev 
What  a  very  small  portion  of  the  poor  of  the 
kingdom  !  I  have  travelled  among  them^  and 
studied  them  well ;  their  cup  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing— they  cannot  bear  more.'' 

"  How  patiently  they  have  borne  it  all !" 

"Tliev  have,  indeed.  No  other  nation  could 
suffer  as  thev  do.  Such  evils  have  caused  re^'olu- 
lions ;  our  ministers  should  take  warning." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  a  revolution  here;  the 
people  are  wiser  now — they  have  other  arms." 

"  But  none  sufficiently  powerfiil,  it  would  seem." 

"  The  justice  of  their  cause  ensures  its  triumph. 
lUght  is  more  powerful  tlian  might." 

"  I  would  fain  believe  so,  and  experience  encon* 
rages  the  1>elief.  We  learn  from  history  how 
wrong  has  flourished,  and  how  the  people  have 
been  trampled  down,  for  a  time,  and  but  for  a 
time.  Eventually  their  claims  have  been  heard, 
and  the  right  has  triumphed.' 
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"  It  should  more  speedily,  now  the  i>eople  are 
vriser/' 

"  Wiser — but  are  they  happier  r" 

"That  is  above  my  power  to  answer;  and  yet 
I  think  they  must  be  happier  now  than  in  the 
times  of  superstition  and  slavery/' 

"  What,  ^  the  good  old  times'  ?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  to  what  epoch  that 
term  refers  ?  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  these 
*  good  old  times/  but  neither  their  precise  year  or 
even  century  is  ever  mentioned.  For  my  part,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  none  of  the  old  times 
can  compare  with  the  present,  notwithstanding  its 
misery  and  suffering/' 

^•'  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Not  only  have  we 
improved  in  civiUzation  and  arts  and  sciences — as 
would  follow  in  the  natural  course  of  time,  but 
this  age  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from  its  prede^ 
cessors  by  the  general  expansion  of  intellect 
among  the  mass.  The  people  now  think ;  if  they 
did  so  before,  their  thoughts  were  not  manifest. 
The  mind  of  the  multitude  is  now  powerful,  and 
its  power  recognized." 

"Yet  with  all  these  advantages  there  is  so 
much  distress — so  many  faults  somewhere.  How 
do  you  account  for  this  ?" 

'^  I  think  your  question  may  almost  answer 
itself;  it  is  partly  because  of  these  advantages 
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that  our  sliort-comings  are  so  apparent.  In  2,  prima 
facie  view,  our  prosperity  and  poverty  are  quite 
anomalous.  But  look  a  little  deeper,  and  the 
cause  is  at  once  manifest.  There  is  a  striking 
want  of  unity  in  our  general  system ;  for  instance 
— wc  can  admire  the  castle  there,  surrounded  bv 
the  magnificent  park,  or  this  little  cottage  with 
its  narrow  piece  of  ground — each  is  in  keeping: 
all  is  well.  But  how  would  it  be  if  we  transposed 
them?  If  those  lai^e  trees  surrounded  this 
humble  dwelling,  or  this  little  paling  attempted  to 
inclose  the  park!  the  want  of  unity,  the  want  of 
svmmetrv,  would  destrov  the  beautv  of  the  whole. 
And  it  is  to  a  want  of  unity  very  similar,  that  I 
attribute  much  of  our  present  difficulty  and 
distress.  Tl)is  age  is  the  most  enlightened  and 
intelligent  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  some 
respects  this  country  is  in  advance  of  the  age, 
while  in  many,  very  many,  the  laws  are  far 
behind  it.  Can  there  be  greater  foliy  than  to 
govern,  or  rather  to  attempt  to  govern ,  a  daily 
improving  nation,  by  the  worn-out  precepts  of 
a  by-gone  time  ? 

'^  A  few  centuries  back^  fifty  years  made  little 
diflference^  in  the  actual  efiects  of  any  measure. 
But  civilization  has  increased  by  geometrioil 
progression;  and  laws  passed  ten  or  even  fivo 
years  sinoe^  are  now  often  quite  inadequate  to 
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the  growing  spirit  of  the  age ; — and  yet  by  these 
laws  are  we  governed  !  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
chief  fault  of  our  legislation.  Could  the  com- 
merce of  twenty  years  ago,  compare  with  the 
oommerce  of  to-day  ? — then  why  should  the  same 
restrictions  be  deemed  appropriate  ? 

"We  hear  political  economists  and  philan- 
thropists sighing  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times ; 
talking  of  over-population,  emigration,  and  a 
thousand  futile  theories  and  vain  panaceas.  Their 
ranedies  are  useless, — they  are  contrary  to  reason. 
Like  the  ladies  of  China, — if  the  comparison  does 
not  offend  you — like  the  ladies  of  China,  confining 
their  feet  in  the  shoes  they  wore  in  infancy; — 
fitting  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  not  the  shoe  to  the 
foot.  So  it  is  with  those  who  would  cut  down 
the  population,  send  the  people  abroad,  confine 
oommerce  and  fetter  industry,  in  order  to  fit  the 
nation  to  the  laws  of  old  times — instead  of  enlarg- 
ing legislation  to  suit  the  great  and  expanding 
exigencies  of  the  present  day.  But  I  shall  tire 
you  with  all  this ;  I  wished  only  to  answer  your 
question,  and  I  have  given  rather  a  long  explana- 

ticm?'' 

"  Do  you  think  then,'^  asked  Evelyn,  not  heed- 
ing the  observation,  "  that  all  these  evils  can  be 
easily  remedied  V^ 

"  They  can  be  remedied,  most  certainly,  if  the 
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the  right  means  be  adopted;   but  I  have  great 
fears." 

"  What  do  you  anticipate  ?" 

"  That  those  in  power  vrill  not  learn  wisdom 
till  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  become  unbearable, 
or  their  patience  exhausted.  Then  they  will  find 
it  difficult  to  remedy^  what  might  easily  have  been 
prevented.  Is  it  not  cruel  that  a  people  so  great, 
so  good^  so  generous  as  this^  should  be  trampled 
down  and  starved;  only  because  they  have  tbe 
fortitude  to  endure,  and  the  patience  to  suffer. 
Daily,  hourly,  arc  they  perishing  with  famine,— 
struggling  with  death.  Have  I  not  seen  ttiem. 
and  felt  for  their  trials,  and  prayed  that  my  hand 
might  aid  them? — would  that  it  could! — their 
cause  is  sacred.*^ 

"  It  is  indeed!"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  with  similar 
enthusiasm ;  ^^  it  is,  and  it  must  prosper.  It  is  a 
cause  worthy  of  the  noblest  ambition, — far  higher 
then  the  exploits  of  ancient  conquerors  who  fought 
only  for  a  selfish  glory ;  more  holy  even  than  the 
holy  wars,  which  found  such  zealous  and  sudi 
numerous  partisans.  Their  object  was  only  to 
restore  the  land,  where  the  Lord  h%i  trod;  but 
this  is  to  restore  the  people,  created  in  His 
image.  Oh !  surely  it  will  not,  it  cannot  be  in 
vain.*' 

'^It  will  not  be  in  vain,"  replied  Arbridge; 
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•^however  tardy,  the  day  of  redemption  will 
arrive.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  as  near  as  I 
once  fondly  hoped/' 

They  had  now  approached  the  castle,  and  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill  they  paused  to  admire  the 
the  verdant  landscape  glowing  in  the  sunshine. 

"Is  it  not  beautiful ?''  cried  Eveljrn^  with 
delight. 

"  It  is  indeed.  I  remember  admiring  it  when 
I  was  first  at  Norford, — some  years  back.  This 
is  my  favourite  point  of  view.  When  the  sun  is 
shining  like  this^  I  almost  fancy  it  Italy.'' 

"Beautiful  Italy!''  exclaimed  Eveljrn  almost 
involuntarily. 

"  You  have  been  there  ?" 

"My  childhood  was  passed  there, — ^my  first 
ideas  of  beauty  were  learned  from  its  sunny  skies. 
In  Italy — ^"  she  paused;  the  thoughts  of  her 
happy  youth,  and  the  sad  death  of  her  beloved 
&ther,  rushed  upon  her  mind,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  In  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  she  added^ 
"  My  fether's  grave  is  in  Italy !" 

Arbridge  was  grieved  that  his  unconsciotts  allu- 
sion should  have  pained  he^*  He  said  nothinjg^. 
What  could  he  say  ?  In  silence  he  (q>ened  the 
gate  of  the  garden,  and  silently  Evelyn  returned  to 
the  house. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Brmov. 


Tms  pnstdoD  vith  his  fleet  snd  neytr-eem^ 
«*=:!>  Hov  imperceptible  it  his  progress— hoir 
iT^mresl  is  Ids  ll^ht  7 

I^Ese  psssed  on.  uodier  '  b^gii^  winter  snd 
sfracT^^ere  gone.    Another  mbsod  lud 
xo  lis  giftiie ;    soother  lewwacMi  been  con* 
to  the  ^invToeible  page  of  Hanssrd^— 
A    BS08S   wnpofftmt    sfminnj     unpf  tsiit  n 
',  sdC  more  impoituit  in  the  elEMts  it  mi^ 
Hkb  wis  begun  a  sjsteusy  whidi  in  its 
piociess  shoold  be  so  great  and 
so  to  spcak^a  ^newleaf  was  tnnxM  v««, 
k  better  than  Hansard  ctfi  taraed  before.    I/t 
impaitial  but  a  strict  obaenrcr  look  bndc,  sad 
the  wuanmii  of  that  year.    Many  of  fhtm 
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were  great^  but  still  greater  was  the  principle  they 
established.  The  session  of  M5  witnessed  the 
downfall  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  factions.  The 
names  may  yet  exists  but  their  vitality  is  gone^ — 
gone^  to  return  no  more.  That  purer^  freer  spirit 
now  animates  their  leaders,  which  has  long  in- 
spired the  people. 

The  mind  of  the  multitude  is  now  virtually 
recc^ised.  Ministers  may  no  longer  govern 
only  for  their  party ; — politicians  only  vote  with 
their  chie£s.  But  if  to  this  year,  if  to  '46,  will  be 
decreed  the  glory  of  commencing  a  nobler  system 
of  legislation,  at  least  to  '45  we  must  award  the 
merit  of  having  paved  the  way. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  great  '45  witnessed 
the  downfall  of  the  last  remnants  of  feudal 
tyranny ;  and  in  like  manner  has  our  '45  beheld 
the  death-blow  and  destruction  of  Monopoly. 
His  dying  agonies  have  been  protracted  until 
now — ^but  last  session  the  grand  coup  was 
given!  Littie  did  the  politicians  of  that  year 
think  whither  their  votes  would  carry  them. 
Littie  did  the  exclusive  faction  reluctantly  helping 
the  minister — to  do  a  little  justice  and  to  carry  a 
slight  reform, — ^littie  did  they  imagine  they  were 
aiding  to  set  in  motion  what  even  they  could 
never  stop.  The  budget  which  Sir  R.  Peel  so 
proudly  brought  forward  at  the  very  commence- 
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ment  of  the  session^ — ^that  budget  of  which  even 
he^  famed  as  he  is  for  his  finance,  might  well  be 
proud, — ^that  budget,  with  its  reductions,  was  bat 
the  precursor  of  another  and  a  £ar  greater  srstem 
^-of  other  and  far  greater  alterations.  Even  die 
protectionists  approved  of  those  reductions,^ 
apparently  of  so  little  import  in  themselves, — not 
recognising  in  them  precedents  for  further  and 
perhaps  total  abolition.  And  so  the  taxes  were 
remitted,  the  minister's  changes  agreed  to.  Agreed 
to,  that  the  next  year  he  might  come  forward  and 
urge  those  very  reductions  as  arguments  for  the 
reducing  system.  Cunning  Sir  Rob^ ! — ^but  no, 
not  even  he, — ^with  all  his  legislative  tact  and  fere- 
thought, — ^not  even  he,  when  commencing  his 
reforms,  dreamt  of  the  coming  events,  of  whidi 
they  were  but  shadows.  And  thus  unconscioiisly 
and  unthinkingly  the  first  step  was  taken,  even 
by  the  monopolists  themselves.  They  might  find 
out  their  mistake,  they  might  afterwards  hold 
back,  but  they  had  set  the  vessel  afloat.  They 
might  stand  on  the  lonely  shore  wringing  their 
hands  in  despair,  while  the  gallant  craft  danced 
guly  over  the  waters,  and  the  winds  boit 
to  their  disconsolate  ears  the  cheerfiil  voice  of  the 
premier,  declaring  he  owed  gratitude  to  no  man— 
they  had  helped  to  push  him  off^  bat  he  was  inde- 
pendent now ; — ^his  sails  were  fiUied  with  the  hntm 
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of  public  opinion^  '^  the  helm  was  in  his  hand,  and 
it  should  answer  to  his  touch/' 

Another  great  event  celebrated  this  session, — 
great  in  itself,  greater  in  its  principle.  The  May- 
nooth  grant, — and  something  more  than  the  May* 
nooth  grant ;  something  more  than  the  grant  of  a 
few  thousands  to  a  Catholic  college — a  living  proof 
tliat  bigotry  and  prejudice  were  no  more.  An 
evidence  that  Right  at  length  was  powerful ;  that 
Justice  should  no  longer  be  a  dream,  nor  Ireland 
a  diflSculty.  It  was  a  great  and  a  glorious  mea- 
sure ;  more  great  and  glorious  coming,  in  such  a 
manner,  and  from  such  men, — men  who  had  once 
been  foremost  in  oppression  and  intimidation, — 
who  had  preferred  to  coerce,  and  not  conciliate. 
Had  Lord  John  Russell  or  his  friends  succeeded 
hi  passing  such  a  measure,  it  would  have  seemed 
nther  as  a  personal  triumph  for  themselves  over 
their  opponents.  But,  coming  as  it  did,  it  was  a 
tiriumph  of  the  cause ;  a  striking  evidence  of  its 
moral  truth  and  power — not  a  conflict  gained  by 
the  strength  of  its  own  friends,  but  conviction 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  its  very  foes.  It  was  a 
great  thing,  to  hear  the  minister  who  had  declared 
^^  concession  had  reached  its  limits,''  now  come 
forward  and  proclaim  such  an  assertion  false. 

The  little  grant,  after  all,  might  not  be  so  very 
extraordinary  in  itself,  but  it  was  important  as 
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laying  down  a  principle ;  as  a  tacit  confession  of 
error,  and  a  solemn  promise  of  better  tilings. 
Honourable  in  itself,  it  was  honourable  to  the 
men  who  proposed  it;  proving  them  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  moral  courage  (and  it  required  not  a 
little)  of  frankly  admittmg  a  wrong,  and  boldly 
daring  to  repair  it.  And  honourable  to  the 
opposition,  who  manfully  and  resolutely  assisted 
their  opponents  in  carrying  through  measures 
advocated  by  themselves. 

And  so  the  session  passed,  with  all  its  hopes 
and  fears,  its  trials  and  its  victories. 

It  was  rather  a  fatiguing  session,  especially  for 
the  younger  members,  who  followed  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  advice,  and  were  constant  in  attendance 
upon  committees.  On  his  return  from  Norford, 
Arbridge  was  among  the  most  industrious.  His 
affieiirs  as  a  landlord  being  now  mis  en  iramj  he 
devoted  himself  with  new  ardour  to  his  politicsl 
employments,  anxious  to  do  his  duty  to  both 
tenants  and  constituents.  And  it  was  well  that 
his  time  and  thoughts  were  thus  occupied;  be 
cared  little  for  the  pleasures  of  the  gay  worldi  and 
solitude  was  now  unbearable.  Once  he  had  loved 
it  well;  once,  when  his  heart  was  fresh,  and 
his  feelings  ardent  and  full  of  joy,  he  had  expe- 
rienced the  delights  of  that  ''aolitodey  where 
we  are  least  alone.''    Now  it  was  otbenrise :  the 
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past  gave  him  no  consolation,  and  the  future 
seemed  only  a  long  continued  present.  Love  no 
longer  gave  him  either  pleasure  or  pain ;  yet  was 
he  none  the  happier ;  the  bitterest  torments  which 
that  passion  can  inflict,  are  far  preferable  to  the 
^'  aching  void'^  created  by  its  absence. 

The  happiest,  or  rather  the  least  gloomy  por- 
tions of  his  time,  Arbridge  passed  at  Lord  Hewis- 
ton^s.  All  were  glad  to  see  him ;  and  each  endea- 
voured to  interest  and  amuse  him.  Lady  Hewis- 
ton  excelled  in  all  those  gentie,  graceful,  unassum- 
ing qualities,  whose  influence  is  so  powerful  at 
the  domestic  hearth — an  influence  the  more 
powerful  because  it  is  rather  felt  than  seen ;  the 
more  irresistible,  because  so  impretending.  Such 
charms  are  like  the  sunshine,  whose  genial  rays 
are  littie  thought  of,  till  their  absence  makes  their 
value  fully  known.  Juliet  exerted  all  her  powers, 
to  dissipate  the  melancholy  of  her  husband's  friend, 
and  her  powers  of  pleasing  were  rarely  known  to 
faiL  Evelyn  (who  was  still  her  guest)  now 
rejoiced  in  as  sincere  a  friendship  as  her  fondest 
wishes  desired. 

Arbridge  conversed  on  general  subjects  with 
Juliet,  and  of  their  mutual  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  her  husband;  but  with  Eveljrn  he  could 
speak  more  freely  of  his  opinions  and  expectations 
on  many  subjects  deeply  interesting  to  them  both; 
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and  notwithstanding  his  superior  abilities  and 
experience^  on  manv  topics  she  was  as  well  in- 
formed, and  thought  as  deeply  as  himself.  These 
subjects  were  interesting  to  her,  and  she  had 
studied  them  ;  they  were  interesting  to  him,  and 
she  had  pursued  them  with  ardour.  What  her 
sympathy  for  the  poor  had  instigated  her  to  com- 
mence^  her  love  had  enabled  her  to  complete. 
And  thus  Arbridge,  to  whom  the  smiles  of  beauty 
were  now  powerless  and  charmless,  felt  all  his 
former  reverence  for  the  gentle  sex  return,  while 
admiring  the  sweet  and  kindly  courtesies  of  Juliet, 
or  the  pure  and  high  intelligence  of  Evel}^!. 

But  the  season  was  over,  and  London  again  a 
desert.  The  gay  crowd  was  all  dispersed,— scat- 
tered far  and  wide.  Lord  Hewiston  had  joined  a 
party  of  friends  on  an  excursion  to  the  Moon. 
He  quitted  Juliet  with  great  reluctance,  but  she 
had  insisted  on  his  departure.  He  was  sonyto 
leave  her;  and  yet,  and  yet,  he  could  not  denyi 
(for  who  would  believe  him?)  that  he  had  still 
some  wish  to  enjoy  his  favourite  pastime.  Juliet 
urged  him  to  go,  and  he  complied.  It  is  unknown 
whether  her  kind  wishes  were  prompted  solely  bj 
a  desire  to  give  him  pleasure,  or  whether  the  fiur 
lady  had  some  arrare-pentie,  which  suggested  that 
a  little  absence  might  increase  her  power,  lliat 
it  would  be  fiur  better  for  him^  in  the  midst  of  hii 
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amusement,  to  sigh  for  her  company,  than  to  have 
him  linger  by  her  side,  while  his  '^  heart  was  in  the 
Highlands/^  Whether  or  no  it  might  have  been 
her  intention^  the  arrangement  had  certainly  this 
effect;  for  in  a  very  short  time  the  yoimg  lord  re- 
turned,—declared  that  he  was  quite  wearied  and 
emnuyi^d  with  the  moors;  that  the  shooting  was 
very  bad, — could  not  be  compared  with  last  sea^ 
son ; — ^in  &ct  he  had  never  known  it  so  bad,  and 
he  was  glad  enough  to  get  back  again. 


h3 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

An  hour 
Wb«a  EiTor  shiD  dear,  and  Truth  gfrow  strong 
A=:i  Ri^t  ihall  rale  fnpreme.  And  Tanqoish  Wrong. 

Mackat. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fortv-five  was  not  to 
c::«j«  pe&oefuUv  like  its  predecessors.     It  was  to 
wTtncsss  a  micfaty  crisis  of  mighty  matters.    It  was 
to  be  the  culminating  point  of  good  and  evil,— 
stpoa^  by  the  gradual  growth  of  yean.    Extremes 
v-eie  here  to  meet.     Bt  a  most  remarkable  coin- 
cadence,   the  extraordinarr    wealth   and  eztIlo^ 
dinary  poverty  of  England  were  made  manifest 
Mn^tber, — made  manifest  by  the  wild  excitement 
of  tl^  railway   mania,  and    the   dreadful  panic 
CHued   by  the  potato   blight.      The    ''Raihraj 
mania.'*  as  it  is  called,  may  be  regarded  as  a  tctj 
Tonual.  yet  striking,  crideiioe  of  the  times.    Tlie 
great  muhhade  is  composed  of  men  of  Tariooi 
minds,  of  many,  and  of  Tarioos  opinions.     Itii 
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the  difference  and  variety  that  gives  the  counter- 
poise^ — ^preserves  the  balance  and  the  equanimity. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  some  event,  some  trifle 
touches  the  chord  that  binds  them  all  together,  and 
an  electric  shock  pervades  the  mass; — one  im- 
pulse moves, — one  goal  attracts  them  all.  This 
it  is  that  creates  all  popular  demonstrations,  all 
mighty  events,  in  every  age  and  country.  If  the 
impetus  be  a  sense  of  wrong,  behold  a  revolution; 
— if  a  chance  of  wealth  and  profits,  and  successful 
trade,  behold  a  ^^  railway  mania  T^  After  all,  it 
was  a  harmless  ebullition.  England  was  rich, — 
her  trade  improving, — railways  affording,  not  only 
social  but  solid  advantages;  and  thus  was  the 
triumph  celebrated.  There  are  those  who  de- 
nounce such  proceedings,  as  dangerous  and  illu- 
sory,— as  diseases  in  the  social  system ;  but  if  so, 
let  us  rather  regard  them  as  those  trifling  dis- 
orders which  are  only  proofs  of  health.  The 
cause  was  legitimate,  and  the  effects  not  very 
baneful.  Such  things  must  not  be  tried  by  an 
ordinary  standard ;  they  must  be  regarded /^er  9e. 
We  would  rather  look  upon  this,  as  the  jubilee 
of  successful  trade, — a  jubilee  when  excesses  are 
admissible.  It  were  as  though  the  presiding 
genius  of  great  enterprise,  whose  efforts  had  been 
crowned  with  victory,  and  to  whose  feet  these  rail- 
ways had  brought  their  riches  in  abundance,  now 
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overjoyed  and  dazzled  with  prosperity, — forgetting 
her  ordinary  calm  and  steady  dignity,— had,  in  the 
wild  exuberance  of  delight,  caught  the  eager  hand 
of  speculation,  and  passed  onward  with  him  in  the 
giddy  dance  of  triumph.  Soon  exhausted  by  sudi 
unwonted  efforts,  she  shrunk  from  her  dangerous 
partner, — and  recovering  from  the  temporary 
alarm  which  had  paralyzed  her,  resumed  her 
accustomed  place,  and  all  was  well. 

Of  far  more  mighty  import  was  the  other  great 
event  that  characterised  this  year.  The  mysterioos 
calamity  that  a£9icted  the  greater  part  of  Europe,— 
the  extraordinary  disease  which  affected  the  pota- 
toes. The  failure  of  potatoes  would  be  but  a  very 
trifling  privation  to  the  rich.  On  their  luxurious 
boards,  these  simple  vegetables  would  be  scarcely 
missed,  or  could  be  easily  replaced  by  others. 
But  how  awful  is  the  thought,  that  thousands,  nay 
millions,  of  our  fellow-beings  depend  solely  upon 
this  humble  food  for  all  their  nourishment 
Even  bread  is  beyond  their  means.  It  is  '^  pro- 
tected "  from  them.  Potatoes  are  the  only  sus- 
tenance of  the  poor, — and  now  they  fail ! — now 
they  must  lose  this  last  scanty  support— which, 
scanty,  trifling  as  it  is,  yet  binds  so  many  im- 
mortal spirits  to  their  earthly  fiames--enable8  so 
many  anxious  hearts  to  beat  *- enables  them  to 
suffer  and  endure !  And  this  being  gone^  they  now 
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must  die!  After  their  toils  and  sorrows,  their 
agony  and  doubts^  they  now  must  perish!  Not 
so  !  God's  ways  are  not  like  ours.  This  sorrow 
is  sent  in  mercy, — ^this  evil  comes  to  save !  Weep 
not,  then,  starving  mothers,  though  you  can  give 
your  children,  no  longer^  the  poor  food  they  crave. 
Struggle  on,  despair  not,  suffering  creatures,  there 
is  a  hand  to  help !  ^^  The  hour  before  dawn  is  ever 
the  darkest;''  man  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  sorrow, 
it  has  been  heard  on  High !  The  waters  of  afflic- 
tion roll  over  the  poor^  but  the  last  and  heaviest 
wave  shall  bring  the  ark  of  safety.  The  might  of 
selfishness  and  oppression  has  triumphed  long, 
but  there  is  One  who  can*  say  to  it,  "  Thou  shalt 
go  no  further.''  Last  year  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  supplicated  a  good  harvest.  The  humane 
and  the  benevolent  trembled  at  the  anticipated 
scarcity.  Could  they  have  read  the  future,  they 
would  rather  have  rejoiced.  Redemption  was  at 
hand!  Reason,  truth,  justice,  mercy,  had  long 
spoken,  and  spoken  in  vain.  The  great  and 
powerful  were  satisfied  in  their  own  security, — 
the  rulers  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  com- 
plaint. Then  Nature  herself  came  to  the  aid  of 
her  suffering  children.  She  refused  to  yield  her 
customary  supplies,  and  compelled  the  powerful 
to  think  about  the  People.  How  simple  was  the 
remedy,  how  efficient  the  result!     The  distress 
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hrought  its  own  annihilation. — it  compelled  inres- 
ti^tion:    investigation   brought   conviction,  and 

behold  the  triumph ! 

**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  sock  hideous  mien. 
That  to  be  hated  needs  bnt  to  be  seetL"* 

And  in  the  same  way  is  truth,  so  poweifoL 
that  to  convince,  it  needs  only  to  he  sought.  And 
so  it  proved.  Ministers  who  had  long  refused  to 
hear  all  remonstrance.,  and  resolutely  pursued 
their  obnoxious  and  restrictive  policy,  now  aroused 
by  a  sense  of  danger,  attempted  to  &nd  a  remedy 
To  do  this  it  was  imperative  they  should 
understand  the  whole  difficulty,  and  investigate 
all  the  necessities  and  exigencies  of  the  case. 

And  thus,  while  the  poor  were  groaning  beneath 
their  troubles ;  while  their  friends  were  trembling 
at  their  anticipated  evils ;  while  the  great  and  the 
biisy  were  lost  in  the  maze  of  speculation ; — news- 
papers springing  up  like  mushrooms,  expanding 
and  extending  to  gigantic  size,  and  seeming  ahnost 
to  foiget  their  wonted  avocation  of  bearen  of 
general  information — ^but  no^  their  wonted  avoca- 
tion is  to  respond  to  the  mind  of  the  multitude: 
and  at  that  time,  the  most  fitting  way  was  certunlf 
to  give  them  news  of  ndlways. — And  thus,  while 
varied  thoughts  and  expectations  and  emotions 
were  occupying  the  busy  world,  the  miniften 
were  proving  themselves  worthy  of  their  high 
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position,  by  resolving  to  understand  its  duties,  and 
to  perform  them.  Messengers  were  sent  in  all 
directions;  most  minute  and  searching  inquiries 
were  made,  into  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
the  state  of  their  necessities.  Replies  came 
pouring  in  from  all  quarters,— awful  accounts, 
confirming  every  fear. 

All  the  time  and  attention  of  the  chief  ministers 
was  employed  in  their  investigation.  Day  and 
night  did  they  study  these  terrible  details, — and 
their  labour  was  not  in  vain !  The  errors  and 
prejudices  to  which  they  had  blindly  clung,  melted 
away  before  that  sober  reflection.  No  student 
poring  over  his  midnight  task — no  young  eager 
aspirant  for  fame — no  general  watching  on  the  eve 
of  battle — no  patient  alchemist  bending  over  the 
crucible — ^was  ever  more  rewarded  for  his  toil! 
They  discovered  the  true  philosopher's  stone. — 
Purified  from  ignorance  and  error, — ^they  found  the 
living  ore  of  truth! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  miBBiODary  spirit  I  These  words,  often  abused,  oftfB 

misconceived,  have  yet  a  deep  meaning.    They  oomprdMnd 

all  that  the  world  has  that  is  noble  and  pure ;  the  triomph  of 

the  heavenly  over  the  earthly  part  of  our  nature — the  nigii 

of  love  I 

Wbmam*9  Mis9km. 

Evelyn  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Lady 
Hewiston  to  accompany  her  on  a  viait  to  Relton 
Castle.  Her  own  home  had  now  few  charms  for 
her;  albeit  she  rejoiced  in  the  content  and  cheer- 
fiibiess  which  reigned  there.  The  sorrowful  widow 
forgotten  in  the  joyous  mother — ^the  happiness  of 
her  aunt  fully  repaid  all  her  solicitude.  Yet| 
though  she  loved  her  well,  at  times  she  felt  tbe 
want  of  sympathy  between  them — ^the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  community  of  mind.  She  had  no 
longer  literary  employments  to  occupy  her;  her 
pen  was  laid  aside  for  ever.  Yet  she  was  not 
without  objects  for  action  and  interest :  she  well 
knew  life  is  not  given  without  a  purpose.    Our 
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transient  joys  and  griefs,  however  acute,  cannot — 
must  not  interfere  with  the  high  object  of  our 
being, — ^the  serving  of  God  by  serving  man.  All 
have  talents,  though  of  various  kinds ;  yet,  how- 
ever unlike  in  quantity  or  quality,  one  use  must 
be  made  of  them  all — in  one  cause  must  they  all 
be  employed.  Earthly  distinctions  are  but  empty 
names ;  in  our  Master's  service  all  the  labourers 
are  equal,  and  in  that  service  all  may  enlist :  the 
loftiest  monarch,  the  brightest  genius,  the  poorest 
beggar,  the  humblest  child, — He  deems  none  too 
low; — let  us  deem  none  too  high.  And  this  Evelyn 
felt ;  and  though,  in  the  first  hour  of  disappointed 
love,  the  world  had  seemed  gloomy,  and  life  very 
desolate,  now  a  better  feeling  inspired  her;  she 
felt  that  with  life  was  given  a  mission  to  perform 
— a  sacred  duty  was  devolved  upon  her.  And  yet, 
though  entering  into  this  labour  of  love  with  all 
her  native  enthusiasm,  she  was  not  always  quite 
happy.  Her  heart  was  oppressed  with  a  loneli- 
ness she  could  not  quite  cast  off,  and  willingly  she 
sought  relief  in  accepting  her  friend^s  invitation. 
They  remained  for  some  time  at  Relton  Castle. 
The  earl  and  countess  were  delighted  with  their 
gentle  daughter-in-law;  and  though  no  words 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject,  their  son 
was  fully  aware  that  they  quite  approved  his 
choice. 
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was  now  general  throughout  the  land;  and  in  no 
part  was  it  more  apparent  than  at  Norford;  in 
few  places  could  it  -have  been  felt  more  acutely. 
Constant  want  and  suffering  had  weakened  the 
frames,  and  exhausted  the  moral  energies  of  the 
people.— This  last  calamity  overwhelmed  them; 
and  it  required  all  the  strenuous  exertions  of  their 
new  landlord,  to  preserve  them  from  want,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  courage;  yet  even  when  in 
this  he  had  partially  succeeded,  he  could  hardly 
shake  off  the  gloom  from  his  own  mind.  He  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectations : — his  new  plans 
and  improvements  had  all  succeeded — ^to  a  certain 
extent  at  least ;  time  was  required  to  perfect  them ; 
but  now  this  unexpected  calamity  disarranged  all. 
With  his  large  fortune  and  earnest  determination, 
it  was  in  his  potvrer  to  preserve  even  his  poorest 
tenants  in  comparative  comfort ;  but  he  was  thus 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  charity.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  realize  his  dearest  wishes,  by  en- 
abling honest  industry  to  be  its  own  support.  The 
justice  and  consideration  of  the  best  landlord  are 
ineffectual,  while  the  government  is  inconsiderate 
and  the  laws  are  unjust.  It  is  well  to  give  men 
a  fair  day^s  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work;  but  what 
avail  are  the  wages,  if  food  is  beyond  their  reach  ? 
what  avail  is  it  that  the  harvests  of  plenty  smile 
on   foreign   shores,   while  the    English    peasant 
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orer  the  fiulure  of  his  wretched  food  ?~ 
what  aTmil — but  enough!  thank  heaven  such 
thincs  aie  orer. 

After  awhOe  the  yoong  landlord  gained  new 
confidence — he  now^  in  common  with  many  keen 
obaerreis,  indulged  a  hope  that  tree  trade  and 
other  reforms  mnst  follow  from  these  new  evils. 
Tie  oonTersation  of  the  whole  party^  now  fire- 
qinentlr  turned  npon  diose  important  and  all- 
cngrossing  topics — the  present  distress,  the  fatore 
iuniney  and  what  means  might  be  taken  to  pre- 
Tent  it.  Yarions  remedies  and  panaceas  were 
proposed, — all  marrdloiisly  good,  yet  each  sin- 
gularly ineflfectnal.  One  erening  one  of  the 
gentlemen  read  alond  a  letter  he  had  just 
receired  from  Ireland,  in  which  the  writer  forcibly 
commented  on  the  general  distf^ess  and  the  oni- 
renal  consternation.  The  potatoes  (and  the  Tslne 
of  potatoes  in  Irdand  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described)  seemed  strickai  by  an  awfbl  and 
extraordinary  plagne.  Whole  fields  were  now 
one  mass  of  putrefiEiction ;  there  was  no  knowing 
where  the  calamity  might  end;  there  was  no 
saying  what  the  oonaeqoenoe  might  be.  He 
described  (perhi^M  with  a  little  exaggeration)  the 
<listress  and  sofiiering  of  the  wretdied  peopfe,  theb 
gloomy  sorrow,  and  dieir  wild  despair.  Tbey 
had  long  endured  every  species  ot  priratioii  and 
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misery^  and  now  they  were  overwhelmed  with  this 
last  and  most  dire  misfortune. 

The  whole  party  listened  in  silent  attention;  it 
was  impossible  for  the  coldest  to  hear  such  things 
unmoved.  A  general  conversation  on  the  import- 
ant topic  ensued — a  varied  series  of  comments  and 
complaints,  and  very  plausible  plans  of  amend- 
ment. Nor  had  the  ladies  been  inattentive  lis- 
teners: the  tale  of  suffering  ever  arrests  their 
sympathy.  The  tender-hearted  Juliet  mourned 
over  it,  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Evelyn  said  no- 
thing ;  but  her  sparkling  eye  and  glowing  cheek 
showed  she  had  not  heard  it  without  emotion. 
Lord  Hewiston,  who  had  been  listening  very 
earnestly,  obtained  the  letter,  and  read  it  for 
awhile  in  deep  attention;  then  approaching 
Evelyn,  who  was  conversing  with  Arbridge,  he 
inquired  if  she  wished  to  see  it. 

"  Thank  you,  I  heard  it  all.*' 

'^  And  are  you  not  weeping  for  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor  ?** 

^  No ;  I  am  indignant  for  their  wrongs/* 

"  Their  wrongs  ?** 

^  Most  certainly.  Can  you  think  it  right  they 
should  suffer  thus  ?'' 

^^You  surprise  me.  Such  things  are  beyond 
the  power  of  man :  it  is  a  calamity  of  nature.** 

^  As  r^ards  the  potatoes,  certainly.    But  you 
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will  allow  it  is  man  who  deprives  them  of  bresd.** 

**  You  are  trying  to  impute  it  to  the  com-lawi; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.'' 

^^  It  is  quite  the  same  thing,''  observed  Ar- 
bridge;  ^^ it  is  a  question  of  food.  The  people 
are  starving;  food  is  waiting  outside,  and  our 
laws  declare  it  shall  not  come  in.  Can  that  be 
right  r' 

*"  You  know  I  never  dispute  on  that  point  with 
you,  Charles.     My  mind  is  made  up." 

^^  Then  you  shall  speak  with  me/'  said  Evelp, 
^^but  not  to  dispute;  for  I  apprehend  we  both 
think  alike  upon  the  subject." 

**  Indeed!"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  incredukHU 
smile. 

**'  Yes,  indeed.  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  ny 
your  mind  is  made  up ;  but  you  know  3^a  hsfc 
never  reflected  on  the  subject.  If  you  would  only 
think  about  it,  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  thtt 
such  evils  as  we  have  been  hearing  of  should  be 
prevented." 

**  But  what  can  be  done  when  the  whole  food  of 
the  people  fiuls  r" 

^^  And  do  you  think  that  JUmU  be  the  iriiole 
and  the  only  food  of  any  people  ?  Are  the  poor 
so  differently  constituted  that  they  can  only  fife 
on  a  common  vqetaUe?  Depend  upon  it,  it ■ 
not  choice,  bat  neceaaty^that  compda  tham— M* 
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nature,  but  the  laws ;  for  you  will  not  deny  that 
these  protective  laws  make  provisions  dear ;  and  it 
is  because  they  are  dear  that  the  poor  cannot  buy 
thenu  I  think  that  is  a  very  logical  conclusion^" 
she  added^  with  a  smile. 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  very  great  powers  of 
persuasion ;  but  forgive  me  if  I  add,  that  my  opi- 
nions are  unchangeable.   No  one  can  convert  me.'^ 

"  But  I  think  you  might  convert  yourself.  If 
you  will  only  study  it  a  little^  you  wiU  find  all 
your  great  arguments  only  fine  sounding  names. 
I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  good  sense  to 
feel  certain  you  will  decide  rightly.  Now  you 
see  I  do  not  attempt  to  convert  you^  all  I  ask  you 
is  this. — Let  your  interest  for  the  poor^  let  your 
own  kind  feelings^  persuade  you  to  think  about  the 
matter,  and  your  own  judgment  will  very  rapidly 
do  the  rest.'* 

Lord  Hewiston  made  no  reply ;  and  Arbridge^ 
afraid  that  the  conversation  might  go  too  far,  and 
so  might  defeat  its  own  object,  endeavoured  to 
^ve  it  a  lighter  tone. 

"  What,  Harry/'  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  make 
no  answer  to  all  the  fine  compliments  Miss 
Stuart  is  showering  on  you.  Your  'kind  feelings,' 
your  '  good  sense,'  indeed,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Evelyn;  ^'I  shall  be  quite  jealous  of  the  good 
character  you  have  given  him." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  gay  and  careless 
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r:::^r=«r.  bat  they  recalled  to  Evelyn's  mind  iB 

ti«  hooes  and  fears  she  could  not  overcome.    She 

:*.x:li  scazvely  conceal   her  embarrassment,  and 

f^-^^iid  :t   impossible  to   make  a  suitable  reply. 

F:rr;ina:ely  a:  that  moment  silence  was  proclaimed 

P:l:T:cai  discussions  gave  way  to  the  more  gentle 

jocr.ds  of  music.     Lord  Hewiston  approached  the 

pu::v>«  ar.d  all  seemed  entirely  occupied  in  listen- 

ir^  ^3  a  very  beautiful  song.     Evelyn  instantly 

rvcc^idsed   it:   it   was  one  of   Violet's  greatest 

tavcurites, — one  that  she  sang  with  infinite  taste 

ar.i  expmaion.  and  to  which  Arbridge  had  often 

hs^ened  vnih  delisht.    She  did  not  dare  to  look 

towards  him   now.    She  could  not  doubt  that 

the  finiiliar  time  must  awaken  all  hia  old  recol- 

leccor.s,  and  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow^  his  emotion 

w,v^d  be  painful  to  her.    How  g;reat  was  her 

surprise,  when,  the  music  scarcely  concluded^  he 

oSwerred  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  been  long 

dwelling  on  the  subject. 

"*  Do  you  really  think  Lord  Hewiston  may  be 
90  easilv  convinced  r" 
*^  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it." 
^  Opinions  are  very  difficult  to  overoomei*' 
**  His  are  not  opinions,  but  prejudioea.'' 
**  Tliat  incveases  the  difficulty ;  prqu^Boei  aic 
unoonqueiabk." 

^  Yes*  in  one  way  they  are.    lliey  cannot  be 
oratome  by  the  aigumenta  of  opponenta;  oppott- 
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tion  only  makes  them  the  stronger.  But  being 
foimded  on  error,  they  cannot  withstand  a  little 
impartial  reflection.'^ 

"  You  are  right.  A  little  reflection  would  con- 
vince the  most  bigoted.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself  could  not  withstand  it.'' 

^^You  are  speaking  of  Sir  Robert/'  obser\'ed 
Lord  Relton^  catching  the  name. 

*'  I  was  indulging  a  little  visionary  hope.  Cal- 
culating his  chance  of  becoming  a  free-trader." 

"  Visionary,  indeed !" 

"  And  yet  not  so  very  improbable." 

^^  Impossible! — quite  impossible.  There  are  few 
things  we  can  be  sure  of  now.     But  that  is  one." 

^'  Yet  what  is  to  prevent  it  ? 

''  Prevent  it  ?  every  thing.  Every  page  of 
Hansard ;  every  man  of  his  party !  Why  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  protection,  again  and  again :  on 
the  hustings ;  at  meetings ;  in  the  House.  Even 
in  your  short  experience  you  must  have  heard 
him." 

*^  You  have  a  great  opinion  of  his  consistency, 
then.  Would  he  prefer  it  even  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  ? 

*^  Tlie  interests  of  the  country  ?  that's  the  very 
thing  we  want  him  to  maintain ;  and  he  must  and 
will  do  so.  Not  that  I  have  now  such  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  consistency.    That  Maynooth 
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affair  destroyed  all  my  respect  for  him.  But  he 
must  be  honest  now;  we  are  sure  of  him.  He 
could  not^  he  would  not  dare  to  touch  protection ; 
every  man  would  be  against  him.*^ 

"  On  the  contrary !  Many  would  support,  and 
all  must  respect  him.'* 

"  Respect  him  ?" 

^^Most  certainly;  for  giving  up  his  opinions 
for  the  good  of  the  people.** 

*'  The  good  of  the  people  ?  But  you  know  we 
differ  entirely  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Arbridge/* 

^^  And  on  all  others,  I  should  imagine/'  thought 
Charles,  as  the  earl  turned  away  from  the  hope- 
less discourse. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be ! — That  is  the  question. 

Haulet. 

The  month  of  November  arrived.  All  things 
betokened  the  coming  storm.  The  almost  daily 
Cabinet  Councils,  showed  that  the  danger  was 
felt  even  at  head-quarters.  They  showed  that  the 
danger  was  felt;  but  also  that  hesitation  prevailed. 
A  feeling  of  intense  interest  absorbed  the  public 
mind.  Each  had  his  own  peculiar  opinions, 
hopes,  and  fears ;  but  all  combined  in  watching 
the  movements  of  their  rulers,  and  pondering  on 
the  mighty  decision  they  might  portend.  It  w^is 
as  the  calm  which  precedes  a  tempest.  All  felt 
its  approach,  yet  hardly  knew  what  to  expect. 
Various  speculations  were  afloat;  every  rumour 
was  easily  seized  upon.  Yet  all  ended  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty ;  yes,  and  in  something  more — in 
hope  !  hope  that  whispered  all  might  be  well ; — 
and    gloriously  has    that    hope    been    realized ! 

I  2 
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However,   tlie    most    sanguine    wore    i;«»t  quit,* 
se^'ure :  g:u1  the  whole  diffioultv  fiiiallv  resolveJ 
itself  into  the  question,    "  What   will  ministers 
do  r"  and  ''  What  will  ministers  do?''  was  echi>eJ 
in  all  quarters,  elicitina:  various   and   contradic- 
tory replies. — "  Wliat  will  ministers  do  :  Anotb?r 
Cabinet   Council   vcsterdav:    something:   in   the 
wind.     I  wonder  wliat  thev'll  be  at.     What  mil 
IVel  do  : — *\Ji !  that's  tlie  thing  ;  Peel's  a  sbaq) 
fellow: — depend    on    it,    he  understands  it  all. 
He'll  manage  it,  never  fear.     I'd  bet  ten  to  one— 
a  liundred  to  one,  that  he  settles  it  right? — I  won- 
der what  Cobden  thinks  of  it — ^he'H  have  his  work 
taken  out  of  Iiis  hand.     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  ve 
have  Peel  a  free-trader! — Why,  lie's  pledged  to 
protection ! — Pledged.      Pooh,    nonsense ;    he's 
too  clever  to  trouble  himself  about  pledges.    And 
after  all,  things  can't  go  on  as  they  are— this 
scarcity,  and  famine,  and  distress. — Oh,  it's  not 
half   so    bad    as    it's  made  out. — Wait  awhile 
and  you'll  see — it's  ten  times  worse.     Nothing 
will   do   but  free-trade. — Perliaps    the   govern- 
ment won't  agree  to  it. — ^Then  they'll  not  be  a 
government  much  longer.    Depend  on  it,  thej 
are  too  wise   not  to    perceive  that.  —  Well,  I 
wonder  after  all  what  they  will  do  ?" 

On  leaving  Norford,  Lord  and  Lady  Hewiston 
returned  to  London.    It  was  perhaps  rather  wtri 
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to  be  there  at  such  a  season ;  but  they  cared  very 
little  for  the  regulations  of  fashion^  and  preferred 
their  own  home  to  the  varied  amusements  of  a  *^  tour 
of  visits."  Evelyn  still  continued  their  guest — 
all  her  intentions  to  the  contrary  being  overruled, 
with  very  little  reluctance  on  her  part.  After 
the  departure  of  his  guests,  Arbridge  did  not 
remain  very  long  in  his  solitude.  He  was  now  in 
London, — one  of  the  most  anxious  observers  of  the 
times.  In  the  constant  and  confidential  discus- 
sions of  the  two  friends,  the  corn  laws  were  no 
longer  a  forbidden  theme.  Lord  Hewiston  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject;  he  had 
studied  it  deeply  and  earnestly;  and  Evelyn's 
predictions  were  realised.  He  found  his  argu- 
ments fallacies,  his  strong  principles  phan- 
tasies. He  was  thoroughly  and  truly  convinced. 
And  now  his  only  wonder  was,  that  he  had  ever 
been  deceived.  "  I  think  it  must  be  your  fault, 
Charles,  for  never  explaining  the  matter  to  me 
before." 

'^  You  never  would  listen  to  reason.  But  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  surprise.  To  me  it  has  always 
seemed  very  simple.  It  sounds  very  well  to  talk 
of  protection  to  industry ;  but  when  the  time  of 
trial  comes,  it  is  found  to  be  most  pernicious  and 
not  protective.  Tlie  com  laws  can't  stand  the 
test  of  a  famine,  or  even  the  anticipated  fear  of  one. 
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You  will  see  all  the  world  come  round  to  oar 
Tiews  now ; — Sir  Robert  one  of  the  first*' 

"  What  will  he  do  ?  open  the  ports  ?*' 

'^  Or  summon  the  parliament.  It  matters  little 
which ;  but  I  must  confess,  I  should  prefer  the 
latter.     It  seems  more  constitutional.^' 

**  Will  the  parliament  agree }" 

"'  Necessity  will  compel  them." 

*'  It  will  not  convince  all ;  the  earl  will  never 
change.'* 

^^  I  am  afraid  not.  Yet,  even  among  the  peers, 
we  must  have  a  majority.'* 

"  Time  will  show.     In  the  mean  while ^' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Charles 
AUonby, — now  a  yerj  different  character  from  the 
young  scholar  so  reluctant  to  listen  to  politics. 
The  conversation  of  Arbridge  had  made  a  grest 
impression  on  his  mind,  which  was  confirmed  by 
a  subsequent  interview. 

He  had  anticipated  great  pleasure  and  great 
benefit  from  an  intercourse  with  his  new  friend; 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Arbridge  almost 
immediately  quitted  England ;  and  he  was  left  to 
his  own  resources.  But  the  necessary  impetos 
was  given ;  his  interest  and  attention  were  fiurlf 
aroused. 

Turning  away  from  Sir  John  and  other  land 
advisers,  he  resolved  to  learn  and  think  for  him* 
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self.  The  same  dose  study  and  deep  research 
which  had  mastered  the  classics  and  the  history  of 
the  ancients^  were  now  devoted  to  the  constitution 
and  condition  of  England ;  the  state  of  party^  and 
the  interests  of  the  people.  When  Arbridge  re- 
turned to  England  his  political  education  was 
finished;  and  his  friend  was  delighted  with  the 
change. 

He  found  him  no  longer  reluctant  and  ignorant, 
but  well  informed  and  well  quahfied  as  himself. 
He  was  also  well  pleased  to  find  his  opinions 
nearly  coincide  with  his  own.  Their  teaching  had 
been  quite  diflferent,  but  the  result  was  nearly  the 
same. 

The  very  democratic  view^s  of  Arbridge  were 
inspired  by  his  native  independence  and  great 
benevolence  of  heart.  The  first  had  taught  him 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  second  the  duties  of  the 
rich.  And  all  his  subsequent  thoughts  an4  senti- 
ments l^ad  been  founded  upon  these.  Allonby, 
on  the  contrary,  had  formed  his  judgment,  by  an 
impartial  investigation  of  the  relative  positions  of 
rulers  and  ruled.  Like  Aristotle,  he  believed  the 
best  form  of  government  to  be  a  union  of 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy.  As  such  he 
respected  the  English  Constitution ;  and  was  con- 
sequently prepared  to  respect  the  prerogative  of 
the  monarch,  the  privileges  of  the   peers,  and, 
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above  all^  the  power  of  the  people.     Looking  upon 
all^  as  members  of  one  social  body,  and  belie^g 
the   happiness  of  each   to   consist  *^not  in  the 
good  of  one,  but  all,"  he  was  opposed  to  any  un- 
due preponderance  of  power,  or  tendency  of  one 
party  to  interfere  with  the  other.     On  this  account, 
he  considered  the  Crown  to  have  acted  illegallr, 
when  the  ministers  of  the  country  were  retained  in 
power,  only  to  preserve  the  ladies  in  waiting.    On 
this  he  was  violently  opposed  to  the  influence  of 
peers,  and  other  corruptions  at  elections,  which 
tended  to  move  to  one  order  the  power  vested 
in  another;  and  for  this  reason,  he  entirely  dis- 
approved the  proceedings,   and,   above  all,  the 
formation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.     The 
object  was  worthy, — was  one  in  which  he  entirely 
concurred ; — yet  he  thought  such  a  body,  banded 
together  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  laws 
(however  iniquitous),  was  in  itself  illegal,  and  the 
precedent  fraught  with  danger.     Such  were  the 
opinions  of  Cliarles  AUonby.     Like  all  who  are 
self-instructed  on  any  point,  he  went  feur  beneath 
the  surface;  his  thoughts  were  deep,  and  some- 
times  original       Though   some   of   his   notions 
might  be  peculiar,  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  reliance 
on  principle,  pervaded  and  governed  the  whole. 

Arbridge  was  now  his  intimate  {Head ;  though 
differing  on  some  minor  points,  their  general 
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sentiments  were  in  concord.  Both  were  anxious 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  constituents  and  their 
countr)"^ ;  and  both  were  now  unanimous  as  to  the 
means.  They  were  greatly  rejoiced  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Hewdston ;  and  the  three  friends^  in 
concert  with  many  anxious  ardent  hearts^  waited 
with  trembling  eagerness  for  the  coming  trial;  like 
young  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


abore  the  crowd ! 


forpbce. 


Waltxe  Scott. 


A  Fsw  dars  past,  diys  of  aimety  and  suspenie, 
n^  tbea  appeared  anodier  sUitliiig  eridenoe  of 
dsDes* — an  object  of  deep  and  nnirenal  atten- 
iMc  FVcuIiarly  so,  as  puttbig  into  form  and  sob- 
siaace,  tbooghts  and  fiKlings  that  were  flosting 
throQ^  the  minds  of  alL  Embodjii^  the  senti- 
mmtsandopinMMis  of  the  maas^  it  met  with  afaooit 


Towards  the  dose  of  Norember  appeared— « 
letter  from  the  north.  The  leader  of  die  whigi 
came  forwanL  castii^  aside  his  former  doobts  and 
hesitatioQ«  and  firankbr  stated  what  the  ^migi— mmh 
cf  the  times  demanded, — ^what  die  govcmmeal 
o«^t  to  perform, — and  what  the  people  dioali 
require. 
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He  confessed  his  own  opinions  had  undergone 
a  ''great  alteration;''  he  gave  up  the  fixed  duty; 
"observation  and  experience  had  convinced  him 
that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
the  supply  of  food/'  He  believed  that  ''the  strug- 
gle to  make  bread  scarce  and  dear,  when  it  was 
dear  that  part  at  least  of  the  additional  price 
went  to  increase  rent,  was  a  struggle,  deeply  in- 
jurious to  the  aristocracy."  "  Let  us,  then," 
continued  this  immortal  letter;  '^let  us,  then, 
unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system,  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of 
agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among 
classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and 
crime  among  the  people." 

Ah !  my  Liord  John ;  never  did  you  speak  truer 
words, — ^never  did  a  Russell  breathe  a  more  patrio- 
tic wish.  But  you  have  only  echoed  the  feelings 
of  the  People — and  there  is  your  triumph. 

And  now  the  wonder  and  anxiety  was  increased 
even  more  and  more.  What  would  Sir  R.  Peel  do  ? 
Would  he  be  counselled  by  his  foeman,yiw  est  ab 
haste  doceriy — or  would  he  persist  to  struggle  against 
the  stream  ?  But  surely  he  was  too  wise  for  that. 
What  could  convince  Lord  John,  might  also  con- 
vince Sir  Robert.  And  it  did  so, — it  had  already 
done  so  I  While  the  people  were  debating  and 
surmising  what  course  he  would  pursue,  the  mini- 
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ster  with  a  wisdom  and  sagacity  worthy  of  his 
post,  had  understood  what  was  required,  and 
decided  on  his  course* 

The  very  things  which  the  people  had  long 
approved,  which  the  leader  of  the  whigs  now 
counselled, — the  head  of  the  government  had 
already  proposed.  Surely,  surely  such  unconscioos 
unanimity  must  be  one  certain  proof  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  studied  day  and  night 
in  vain ; — he  saw  the  dreadful  exigencies  of  the 
times, — he  proposed  the  fitting  remedy.  The 
majority  of  his  colleagues  still  clung  to  their  own 
mistaken  policy, — they  refused  to  agree  with  him. 
How  did  he  act  ? — did  he  give  way  ?  Not  so;  he 
had  embraced  a  cause  that  never  could  give  way,— 
that  must  and  that  would  triumph.  He  knew  it 
well.  He  boldly  proposed, — he  resolutely  adhered 
to  his  measures, — they  were  rejected, — and— he 
resigned ! 

On  Thursday,  the  eleventh  of  December,  this 
startling  fact  was  announced  to  the  world :  '^The 
ministers  are  out !''  From  rank  to  rank  the  news 
spread  like  wildfire.  ^^The  ministers  are  outP' 
— sounds  of  triumph  for  their  foes.  Now  we  are 
in  !  Ah!  pride  of  place,  how  beautiful  thou  art! 
Quarter-day,  pension  lists,  privil^;e,  patronage, 
— the  glittering  spangles  dance  before  the  delighted 
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eyes  !  From  the  barren  deserts  of  the  opposition 
to  the  warm  sunshine  of  power^  is  a  great  and 
glorious  change !  Well  may  the  underlings  and 
hirelings^  the  camp-followers  and  *^  common  sut- 
tlers,"  rejoice  in  the  day  of  victory,  or  rather,  the 
prospect  of  plenty!  Like  the  flies  round  the 
honey,  they  congregate  and  are  glad.  We  ane  in ! 
—but  no — ^wait  awhile.  This  is  no  common 
change — no  ordinary  resignation.  It  is  not  Party, 
but  Principle,  that  struggles. 

Never  did  history  record  a  contest  more  honour- 
able. During  that  memorable  period,  aptly  deno- 
minated the  ministerial  crisis,  power  and  party 
were  unthought  of  in  high  places.  The  triumph 
of  principle,  the  good  of  the  country,  were  the 
only  things  cared  for  or  sought  for.  The  uniniti- 
ated, the  eager  partisans,  exclaimed  in  amaze,  ^^  If 
Sir  Robert  has  resigned,  why  does  not  Lord  John 
take  office  ?"  And  why  does  he  not  take  office  ? 
Because  this  is  no  petty  strife  between  Sir  Robert 
and  Lord  John, — no  whig  and  tory  struggle.  The 
minister  ex  officio  and  the  minister  in  faturo  are 
both  of  one  mind, —  are  both  unanimous  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day  !  Whichever  takes  office 
will  be  cordially  supported  by  his  rival !  Was  ever 
a  more  noble  contest  ?  And  the  Sovereign  hold- 
ing, like  Justice,  the  balance, — like  Justice,  holds 
it  impartial  to  both  sides ;  allowing  the  public  wel- 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

0 

For  one  little  momeiit» 
The  Victory  was  with  us. 

An  Opposition  Scene, 

While  these  mighty  affairs  were  being  decided 
at  head-quarters^  the  public  were  all  ignorance 
and  anxiety.  London  was  now  crowded  and  ani- 
mated^ all  were  on  the  qui  vive  for  intelligence. 
Every  rumour  was  eagerly  credited ;  each  fresh 
bulletin  received  with  rapture.  But,  alas!  they 
brought  no  certainty;  the  ^Hatest  news"  of  the 
day  was,  that  nothing  was  known.  And  so  passed 
an  eager  anxious  week,  from  Thursday  to  Thurs- 
day— from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth ;  and 
then  the  important  decision  was  announced — 
"  Lord  John  Russell  had  resolved  to  take  office !" 

"  It^s  all  settled,  then,"  said  Sir  John  Standish, 
as  he  entered  Lord  Hewiston^s  drawing-room, 
where  a  small  party  was  assembled.  '^It's  all 
settled,  then." 


^Nb  wo 

keep  it.     H 

'natters.     B 

'»im  hang  ba 

"  I  wondei 

"Notlonj 

^ev  tre  very 

"Will  Lor 

"I  SDppost 

">  for  the  fint 
"He  IS  a  1 

rferer  feUows . 

"Oh,  vou 
tJicyare  regular 
f**!  «s  aiiv.  X, 
too,  is  to  be  of 
"  I  hear  that 
or  other,  Hewi. 
yours ;  what  is  1 
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"  What  of  him  ?"  asked  Lord  Hewiston. 
"  Oh,  he's  to  have  some  place  in  this  government, 
I  believe,  or  go  to  the  House  of  Peers/' 

"  What,  Arbridge !" 

"Yes,  1  believe  it  is  decided.  They  want 
peers,  you  know,  and  there's  a  good  excuse  for 
him.  He's  to  be  Liord  Norford,  I  think,  as  he's 
got  the  Norford  property;  and  he's  promising 
enough.     They  must  have  '  aU  the  talents.' " 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  I  should  have  heard 
of  it" 

"  Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ?" 

"No." 

"  It  was  only  settled  to-day,  then.  You  may 
depend  upon  it.     I  have  it  from  good  authority." 

"  After  all,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  im- 
possible," said  Lord  Hewiston.  He  turned  to- 
wards Evelyn. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  good  news  ?" 

"  About  the  ministers  ?" 

"  No,  al)out  Arbridge." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  He  is  to  be  made  Lord  Norford,  and  join  the 
new  government." 

"  Good  news,  indeed,"  said  Evelyn,  with  an 
incredulous  smile. 

"  Are  you  not  surprised  ?" 
\    "  Do  you  believe  it  then  ?" 
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- 1  :rink  it  probable." 

"•Then  I  am  surprised;  but  only  that  you 
sj.:  .ili  Se'.iere  it.     It  is  quite  impossible/' 

••  "Wnv  so  •     He  well  deserves  it/' 

-"  Bjt  do  you  suppose  he  would  accept  it.  He 
zTsay  s--r»iK>rt  tiie  government,  but  I  am  sure  he 
■srill   no:   :o:n  i: :  and  he  thinks  the  election  of 

m 

the  people  a  far  higher  dignity  than  a  title  con- 
fcTrec  bv  a  minister."' 

~Ob.  here  he  b."  exclaimed  Lord  Heviston, 
s^  .Vrbrld^e  approached.  "  Miss  Stuart  will  not 
'^•eVieve  your  good  fortune.  Is  it  true  that  you 
■0.:.  :r.e  new  soveniment  as  Lord  Norford?" 

"  Do  yo'j  not  believe  it :"  asked  ^Vrbridge, 
r::rr.:n^  to  Evelvn. 

"•  There."  cried  Lord  Heniston.  '•'  he  admits  it 
Now  are  vou  convinced :'' 

••  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Arbridge  is  only  trying 
vour  credulitv." 

"•'  Did  vou  reallv  believe  it,  Harrv  ?" 
-  It  is  net  true  then: — Was  it  offered  you  r" 

••  Tnat's  another  question.  But  I'm  surprised 
you  don't  know  me  better.  Did  he  retUy 
think  so  :*'  he  added,  as  Lord  Hcwiston  turned 


**  Yes«'*  replied  E\-«lyn, ''  and  said  as  an  ezcuse, 
that  vou  deserved  it  well !  Ab  if  it  would  be  a 
reward  for  tou^  to  give  up  your  independent 
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position^  for  some  petty  office^ — or  to  go  down 
from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords;  for  such  it 
would  be  to  yoiu^^ 

^^  You  only  do  me  justice.  I  would  not  give  up 
my  independence  for  a  higher  place  than  they 
could  offer  me.  Well^  it  seems  Lord  John  is  to 
come  in  after  all.^' 

"  Are  you  glad }" 

^^  Of  course!  I  ought  to  be  glad  in  the  triumph 
our  party.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  shall 
sit  on  the  Treasury  benches.  But  to  speak 
seriously,  I  think  Lord  John  ought  to  come  in. 
He  came  forward  so  boldly  with  that  letter ! 

*^That  is  true.  Yet  I  must  confess,  I  am  sorrj 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  came  forward  boldly 
too ;  he  has  sacrificed  everything.  And  I  wish  he 
could  have  carried  through  what  he  proposed. 
He  deserved  that  triumph.^^ 

And  that  triumph  he  was  to  have.  Another 
day  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  And  the  very 
Saturday  on  which  Sir  Robert  was  to  have  for- 
mally resigned  his  ofiice,  saw  him  again  restored 
to  his  former  position, — again  the  minister !  He 
came  back  to  office,  conquering,  not  his  enemies, 
but  his  friends.  His  refractory  colleagues  gave 
way ;  some  submitted  to  his  opinions,  and  some 
returned,  not  for  love  of  the  league,  but  of  royalty. 
The  Queen  must  not  be  left  without  minist^^. 
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a  different  being,  from  the  unhappy  debtor  of 
former  years, — his  business  prospered,  and  all 
went  well  with  him.  Thus  happily  passed  the 
season.  Yet  amid  all  this  joy  Lord  Hewiston  felt 
rather  reluctant,  to  inform  his  father,  of  the  change 
in  his  political  sentiments.  He  found  the  earl  a 
more  violent  protectionist  than  before,  and  his 
very  severe  animadversion  on  those  who  had  been 
convertadi  led  him  to  believe  that  his  own  con- 
duct would  meet  with  his  entire  disapprobation. 
He  accordingly  forbore  from  alluding  to  the  sub- 
ject until  after  the  new  year,  when  the  Ardens 
were  to  take  their  departure. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do ; 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  thun, 

That  more  than  Heaven  porsiie. 

Pope. 

The  earl  was  one  morning  writing  letters  in  his 
library,  when  his  son  entered. 

"  Are  you  engaged  ?"  asked  Lord  Hewiston. 

*^  Not  particularly ;  do  you  want  anything  P 

*'  Don't  let  me  disturb  you  if  you  are  busy," 
said  Lord  He\i'iston,  taking  a  seat.  '^  I  am  going 
to  be  very  busy  myself  now,  so  I  must  b^n  by 
not  disturbing  others.'* 

The  earl  looked  rather  surprised; 

^^  Ah,  I  see  you  do  not  believe  me.  Tou  think 
I  shall  be  always  an  idle  fellow,  but  I  assure  yon 
I'm  amending.  I  have  been  studying  deeply 
lately." 

Indeed  !"  was  the  incredulous  rejoinder. 


a 
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Yes — political  things,  I  mean.  The  country  is 
in  a  desperate  state  now,  and  all  who  take  interest 
in  it  ought  to  consult  what  should  be  done. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?'* 

"  And  pray  now  how  long  is  it  since  you  have 
thought  in  this  manner  ?^' 

*^  That  is  meant  as  a  reproof,  I  know.  Well, 
it's  true  I  did  not  begin  soon  enough.  But  I  shall 
do  my  best  now,  you  may  depend  on  it. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will,  Harry ;  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  you.*' 

''But  I  find  fault  with  myself.  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  these  things  when  I  first  entered  par- 
liament ;  but  I  did  not.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  only  looking  at  the  surface,  and  deciding  of 
subjects  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  But 
I  shall  do  so  no  more.  I  have  been  thinking  a 
good  deal  about  the  distress  of  the  coimtry  and 
the  'com  laws.  There  really  might  be  good  in 
repealing  them  now.'' 

''  What !" 

"  In  repealing  the  com  laws.  I  know  you 
don't  think  so,  and  1  once  was  of  your  opinion  ;  but 
then  I  did  not  understand  the  matter.  Now,  admit- 
ting there  is  right  on  both  sides,  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  right  on  the  side  of  those  who  wish  to 
benefit  the  poor ;  and  therefore,  after  considering 
it  all,  I  have  come  to  a  decision  in  their  favour." 
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"  Explain  yourself  at  once.  What  is  it  you 
mean  ?" 

^^That  I  consider  Protection  no  protection  to 
the  people,  and  will  support  it  no  longer." 

^  Are  you  perfectly  aware  of  what  you  are  say- 
ing, and  to  whom  you  are  speaking  r" 

^^  I  know  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  I  aiu 
addressing  one  who  ever  taught  me  to  speak  it." 

^^  I  will  talk  to  you  another  time,  when  you  will 
be  more  reasonable." 

"  Reasonable !  I  will  speak  whenever  your 
lordship  pleases;  but  my  sentiments  will  be 
always  the  same.  I  have  thought  deeply  en  tlic 
matter,  and  that  is  my  decision." 

"  You  decide  without  consulting  me  ?" 

"  Can  I  consult  you  about  my  thoughts  ?  surely 
my  opinions  are  my  own." 

"  As  you  please,  Sir.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  you 
are  mistaken  throughout.  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  you  intend  supporting  the  government 
measure  for  repealing  the  com  laws — should  the 
government  dare  to  propose  one." 

^^  Most  certainly.  And  should  the  government 
not  dare  to  do  their  duty,  I  will  support  any 
others.  I  will  vote  for  Mr.  Villiers'  annual 
motion  ;  and  I  must  do  so— '^ 

^*  You  must  do  no  such  thing.  I  will  beg  of 
you  to  reconsider  the  matter^  and  you  will  find  it 
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both  your  duty  and  your  interest  to  continue  as 
you  have  begun,  and  support  the  principles  in 
which  you  were  brought  up.  Let  me  hear  no 
more  of  this.'' 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  incur  your  displeasure,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

"  Have  you  no  duty  towards  me }" 

"  Most  certainly.  And  when  have  I  tailed  ?  In 
the  most  important  event  of  my  life,  did  I  not 
place  my  happiness  in  your  hands  ?  I  promised 
to  abide  by  your  decision,  though  all  my  hope 
was  in  the  balance.  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  for 
my  father ;  but  my  honour  is  entirely  my  own. 
In  this  case  I  must  judge  for  myself;  in  the  other, 
you  know,  my  Lord,  I  submitted  to  you.  You 
made  me  happy — ^you  gave  me  my  Juliet ;  and  I 
can  never  express  all  the  gratitude  I  feel.'' 

"  Prove  it,  then." 

'^  I  am  ready  to  prove  it  in  any  way  you  wish ; 
for  I  know  you  cannot,  and  will  not,  wish  me  to 
do  anything  inconsistent  with  my  honour."      . 

^'  Inconsistent  with  .your  honour,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  you  take  a  wrong  view  of  it." 

^^  I  believe  it  inconsistent  with  honour  to  do 
one  thing  and  think  another;  and  I  think, — I  be- 
lieve with  all  my  heart,  that  the  com  laws  are  in- 
jurious to  the  country ;  and  shall  I,  can  I  support 
them  ?" 

VOL.    III.  K 
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I  see  it  now  P^  exclaimed  the  earl ;  ^Mt  is  your 
friend — it  is  that  Arbridge  who  has  given  you  these 
false  notions.  I  thought/'  he  added  contemp- 
tuously, ^'  that  my  son  had  a  mind  of  his  own, 
and  would  not  take  his  opinions,  even  from  his 
friend." 

^^  And  so  he  has/'  cried  his  son  vehemendv; 
^^  he  will  take  his  opinions  from  no  man.  No  !— 
not  even  from  his  father !'' 

"  You  forget  yourself!" 

^^  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  wanting  in  respect 
towards  your  Lordship ;  but  surely,  surely,"  he 
added,  rising  hastily  from  his  chair,  ^^  it  is  my 
duty  to  myself,  to  my  constituents,  that  I  most 
consider  now." 

^^  You  have  said  quite  enough ! — do  as  you  please. 
My  advice  is  useless — I  shall  say  no  more.  Bnt 
let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  persist  in  these  idess, 
you  must  resign  your  seat, — and  instantly." 

"  Resign  my  seat,  I  have  thought  of  that;  but 
I  made  no  pledge,  and  I  think  the  electors. — -'' 

'^  The  electors  will  call  upon  you  to  resign,  they 
shall  do  so." 

"Shall?" 

"Yes;  do  you  think  I  will  have  your  free 
trade  doctrines  in  my  own  borough  ?  If  you  vote 
for  repeal^  you  must  find  another  seat.'' 

"  You  amase  me^  I  had  no  idesi ^' 
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"  What !  do  you  suppose  it  will  be  of  any  use 
for  the  peers  to  struggle  in  their  own  house^  yet 
put  up  with  opposition  in  the  other  ?  No^  no ;  if 
the  trial  comes,  we  will  fight  to  the  last ;  and  I 
will  find  some  one  to  replace  you  at  once/' 

^^  You  surprise  me  greatly ;  you  speak  as  if  the 
electors — as  if  my  constituents *' 

'^  Are  only  your  constituents,  because  you  are 
my  son.  They  took  you  on  my  recommendation^ 
which  I  now  withdraw.'^ 

"  Have  they  no  opinion  of  their  own?— the 
right  of  election." 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you  quite  long  enough,  Sir. 
If  you  forget  your  duty  as  a  son,  I  shall  remember 
my  power  as  a  landlord/' 

^^  And  is  it  come  to  this,''  cried  Lord  Hewiston 
passionately;  ^^what  I, — I,  who  have  advocated 
fireedom  of  election, — I  who  was  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Hetherford, — am  I  to  witness 
it  in  my  own  father?  But  I  will  not  believe  it,  you 
deceive  yourself,  my  lord;  I  am  the  representative 
of  Relton,  and  not  your  nominee.  I  tviU  not  believe 
that  my  constituents  are  slaves — ready  to  do  your 
bidding.  I  am  your  son, — I  have  endeavoured  to 
do  my  duty  to  my  father ;  but,  my  lord,  I  should 
not  be  your  son,  did  I  not  resolve  to  maintain  my 
honour  and  my  rights, — and  by  Heaven,  I  will  do 
so!" 

k2 
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"  Leave  me,  Harry ! — I  will  hear  you  no  longer; 
hut  remember^  I  wUi  be  obeyed.  The  power  I 
received  from  mv  father.  I  will  exert.  WTien  it  is 
yours, — ^when  I  am  dead«  you  may  please  yourself.'' 
Lord  Hewiston  was  deeply  affected  by  this  allu- 
sion to  his  father  s  death ;  his  passion  subsided  on 
the  instant. 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,"  he  cried;  "it 
will  not  offend  you  if  I  resign  ?" 
Tne  earl  made  no  reply. 
At  this  moment  Juliet  half  opened  the  dooo 
but  paused  on  the  threshold^  fearing  to  disturb 
them.  The  earl  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,— 
grave,  silent,  and  apparently  in  high  displeasure. 
Lord  Hewiston  stood  by  his  side^  in  violent  agita- 
tion.    Looking  up,  he  perceived  her. 

**'  Ah  !  Juliet."  he  exclaimed ;  '^  come  in,  yoo 
are  come  in  good  time.  My  father  ia  angry  with 
me.     He  will  not  forgive  me." 

Juliet  had  never  seen  such  distress  in  the  Cwe 
of  her  husband,  or  such  a  gloomy  £rown  on  the 
placid  brow  of  her  father-in-law.  She  dissembled 
the  grief  she  could  not  but  feel;  and  knowii^  hff 
power*  resolved  to  exert  it.  With  a  light  and 
cheerful  step  she  approadied  the  eail,  and  thnnr- 
ing  her  aims  round  his  neck,  she  whispered  loMji 
^  Are  yon  to  angry  with  him  ?  But  you  irill  iM^ 
give  him — ^I  know  yon  will!    Ton  inD,  for  oy 
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sake.  I  will  be  surety  for  his  good  behaviour. — 
You  forgive  him?^*  And  taking  her  husband^s 
hand^  she  placed  it  in  his  father's. 

^^  For  your  sake/'  said  the  earl,  as  he  pressed  his 
son's  hand,  but  the  gloomy  frown  still  lingered. 

"Thank  you — ^thank  you  a  thousand  times," 
exclaimed  Juliet.  *^Now,  Harry,  you  are  for- 
given ;  but  you  must  go— you  must  do  penance 
for  a  while.  Go,  and  wait  till  I  call  you,"  she 
added  in  a  lower  tone. 

LfOrd  Hewiston  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  in 
deep  dejection,  a  prey  to  various  conflicting  emo- 
tions. He  was  angry  and  dissatisfied  with  his 
father  and  himself.  He  had  firmly  believed  he  was 
doing  his  duty ;  and  yet  for  the  first  time  he  had 
incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  his  ever  indul- 
gent parent.  He  was  humbled,  too,  at  finding 
himself  in  such  a  dependent  position :  at  finding 
he  was  himself  pursuing  the  same  system  he  had 
so  severely  reprobated  in  others.  Provoked  and 
perplexed,  he  hardly  knew  how  to  act  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  remained  for  a  while  in 
gloomy  meditation.  He  was  aroused  by  the 
entrance  of  Juliet. 

"  Dear  Harry,"  she  exclaimed,  "  why,  how 
wretched  you  look!  There  is  no  need — ^indeed 
there  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  so  unhappy ;  but 
you  must  go  to  your  father — to  our  father.  He 
has  quite  forgiven  you  now." 
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She  hurried  away,  and  Lord  Hewiston  retained 
to  the  earl. 

Lord  Relton  turned  to  meet  him.  With  an  affec- 
tionate smile  he  held  out  his  hand;  his  son 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  ^'  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel 
with  you,  Harr)' — but  you  have  greatly  disap- 
pointed me.  However,  we  will  not  speak  of  that 
My  resolves  are  unchangeable,  as  you  know  well. 
We  will  not  allude  to  this  subject  again,  until  jruu 
are  ready  to  tell  me  you  agree  with  my  wishes; 
if  not,  you  know  the  decision  ; — now  we  will  not 
talk  of  it.^' 

"  Let  me  first  assure  you,  my  dear  father,  that 
it  gives  me  great  pain — infinite  pain,  to  do  anything 
to  displease  you.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
impels  me.  I  will  think  about  it  again ;  and 
should  I  decide  in  opposition  to  your  views,  it 
will  be  with  sincere  regret.  Heaven  knows,  I 
would  sacrifice  anything,  to  prove  my  affection  and 
my  gratitude.  I  would  do  anything — anything  in 
honour.    You  will  believe  me/' 

^^  I  do  believe  you.  I  am  sorry  you  should 
have  such  mistaken  views.  But  never  mind  now, 
we  are  friends ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  continue  sa" 

The  words  were  kind;  but  Lord  Hewiatoo 
thought  he  could  perceive  a  shade  of  diwplemiie 
still  lurking  beneath  them.  However,  he  sud  no 
more,  and  embracing  his  fiatlier  afiectionately,  he 
left  him. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

From  her  solemn  throne 

She  spoke  of  the  poor,  and  what  they  endure,  in  her  low  and 
thrilling  tone, 

And  offered  a  pr.iyer  that  Trade  might  bear  relief  through 
the  starving  land. 

To  the  strong  man's  weakened  arm,  and  his  wan  and  work- 
less  hand. 

And  by  the  power,  that  was  her  dower,  might  Commerce  once 
more  be 

The  helper  of  the  helpless^  and  the  saviour  of  the  Free. 

HUtoric  Fanei$9. 

Although  the  earl  continued  on  apparently 
friendly  terms  with  his  son — though  poUtical 
subjects  were  carefully  avoided^  yet  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  restraint  in  their  intercourse^ 
irksome  to  both^  but  more  especially  so  to  Liord 
Hewiston.  He  was  anxious  to  leave  the  castle, 
to  be  released  from  all  surveillance;  his  father 
made  no  objection^  and  Juliet  readily  agreed. 
Accordingly^  at  an  early  day^  they  returned  to 
London.     Arbridge  was  already  in  town^  and^  of 
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--•^=w.  ▼T*   S*cziTed  :o  see  them.     Instead  of 

inn^rc  i-*  -^*:^'i  drtie.  he  had  passed  Christmas 

3    siiirui*   i=   y:rf;rf.     All  things   there  were 

rr:c"'»5c:^   -wi^i   rl*  liberal    arrangements  had 

■^ciiiifM   "i:    ;::spel  lie  :«Lr  of  immediate  famine; 

ETC   "Tiif  frr^r;  "wt*  regarded  with  almost  certain 

!»»; — 'T'.r   :i.f   r<«:rcK   and   most  ignorant  were 

1*:^  imr^  -_:jr  F:>«-:rade  was  in  immediate  pn»- 

T^RTL    -^-rr. iri.  ti:*^^  delisted  with  the  saccess 

-T   :^  ▼■aC'fs.  was  n:T  rery  happy  at  XorfonL 

^'^rrri.-ir:  frrfci*  :r  xzipaaions.  it  was  somewhat 

riJl  izii  J ■-■rl-.     He  $.»r.  went  back  to  London, 

-,--  ^.r^_  zlkt*  li  T^  st/J  Tizisaiis&ed.     He  missed 

TV   .-.-•^-'iti:   -■*:c:pLr.:':-sh:p  of  Lord  Hewi^ton. 

*.'«;  lis ^  ii-r^^ci  -*  vculd  hardlv  have  owned  if, 

•f  =-:src-i  'Ji-e  r?-^  svzinathT  of  Evelm.     Con- 

'-<r  scoeCr.  it  was  only  when  absent 

:•;  iii  r:5  val^ae.    Without  dreaming  of  any 

zi«r::  ret  ^jecdviip,  as  a  friend  he  had  been 

n.  ti'f  : arc: . :  jvcisunirating.  all  his  thoughts  and 

:ci:r:>:c5  tc   cce   who  understood  them  so  wdly 

izc  wtii.tfe  T^ievs  so  entirely  corresponded  with  his 

.-^-r.   He  wass  ajsix  all  unconsciously,  attracted  by 

jaL*cse  3.a=>e->9s  chann. — some  undefined  expics* 

^^-c  uo:  animated  all  her  inteicourae  with  him. 

Scie  cvxzjd  axmoal  all  outward  demonstratioa  of 

i<r  JCT«.  bat  its  spirit  breathed  in  ereiy  word  and 

:t.    This  enabled  her  intnitiTdy  to  read 
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his  thoughts,  before  they  were  uttered ;  this  made 
her  ever  ready  to  listen,  to  sympathise,  and  made 
her  also  able  to  comprehend  or  to  coimsel.    And 
thus,  though  hope  had  never  dawned  in  her  heart, 
or  love  inspired  his,  their  friendship  was  entire 
and  unrestrained,  and  the  separation  which  inter- 
rupted it  was   unwelcome.    To  Evelyn  it  was 
agony,  and  yet  it  would  have. been  more  than 
recompensed,  had  she  known  that  it  was  regretted 
by  him.    Arbridge,  on  reverting  to  the  past,  had 
more  than  once  regretted  Violet's    not  having 
possessed  those  good  qualities  he  could  now  so 
well  appreciate  and  esteem.     How  often  had  he 
blamed  his  own  infatuation  in  being  led  away  by 
superficial  beauty ;  and,  sighing  over  the  vanity  of 
his  early   dreams,  again  and   again  he  thanked 
Heaven  that  they  had  been  so   soon  dispelled. 
While  he  thought  on  the  bright  being  yet  en- 
shrined in  his  memory,  he  rejoiced  that  she  wa9 
not  his  wife.     He  shuddered  to  think  of  such  a 
companion,  however  fascinating, — ^whose  charms 
were  only  for  society ;  who  would  never  compre- 
hend his  thoughts,  or  feel  for  his  anxieties, — and, 
above  all,  who  could  require  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, for  the  gratification  of  a  mere  caprice.     His 
dreams  of  love  were  over ;  he  had  duties  to  per- 
form, and  to  those  all  his  thoughts  should  be 
directed.     But  those  duties  did  not  prevent  his 
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being  highly  delighted  with  the  retoni  of  his 
friends.  His  happiness  was  complete  when  he 
could  again  exchange  a  cordial  greeting  with  Lord 
Hewiston ;  listen  to  the  gentle  kindness  of  Juliet; 
or  see  the  glad  smile  upon  the  face  of  Erelyn. 
They  were  no  less  pleased  to  be  with  him ;  hit 
daily  visits  were  renewed,  and  the  time  passed 
swiftly  by,  till  the  eventful  day  arrived — ^the  twenty- 
second  of  January,  1846 ! 

The  Parliament  assembled — the  speedi  firom 
the  throne  opened  the  business  of  the  session: 
yet  Her  Majesty^s  was  not  the  speech  of  tint 
day.  Never  did  a  session  open  under  brighter 
auspices.  Never  was  a  first  night  so  glorious. 
The  usual  forms  were  neglected^  die  useless  dis- 
cussion on  the  address  dispensed  with*  It 
was  only  moved  and  seconded;  and  then — and 
then,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  die  heartfelt 
satisfaction  of  the  majority,— the  minister  rose! 
Uncalled-for  and  unexpected,  he  came  forward  st 
once,  openly  and  voluntarily,  to  explain  his  con- 
duct,— ^to  announce  his  views.  Sddom  had  die 
senate  witnessed  a  scene  more  imfneaaive*  It  wis 
indeed,  something,  to  see  die  chosen  ef  the  pri- 
vil^ed  and  die  proud,  preparing  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  die  wmts  and  welfue  of  die  people- 
to  hear  die  leader  of  a  fscdoiis  oppositicmj  the 
chief  of  a  powerful  phalanx,  declare  his  infteiitioii 
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of  governing  on  principle  alone^  irrespective  and 
independent  of  all  party  whatsoever.— Above  all — 
to  behold  the  man^  who  for  years  had  opposed 
improvement,  and  clung  to  old  restrictions,  now 
confess,  that  '^the  progress  of  reason  and  truth 
had  considerably  altered  his  views;  that  his 
opinions  had  undergone  a  change;  alike  in  a 
public  as  a  private  situation,  he  claimed  the  right 
to  exercise  the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force 
of  argument  and  conviction,  and  of  acting  on  the 
results  of  enlarged  experience.  ^'  Well  might  he 
say  there  was  nothing  humiliating  in  such  a  con- 
fession !  On  the  contrary,  what  could  be  esteemed 
more  honourable  ?  If  anything  can  be  greater  or 
nobler,  than  the  zealous  and  consistent  advocate 
in  triumph  and  adversity,  of  some  high  principle 
his  soul  approves, — if  anything  can  be  greater 
than  such  a  man,  it  is  one,  who,  having  been  in 
the  wrong,  dares  to  acknowledge  his  error  and 
turn  to  truth.  To  maintain  any  cause,  good  or  bad, 
requires  only  perseverance,  or  perhaps,  fortitude ; 
but  to  quit  even  the  worst,  the  most  mistaken 
course;  to  encounter  scorn  and  contumely;  to 
risk  misrepresentation,  to  break  from  friends ;  to 
give  a  tacit  approval  to  opponents ; — this  requires 
a  moral  courage,  an  unshrinking  resolution,  pos- 
sessed by  very  few.  Such  conduct  could  only  be 
inspired   by  strong    conviction, — could  only  be 
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ten.  The  tortuous^  shifting  paths  of  expediency 
are  neglected ;  and  the  broad  via  media  of  princi- 
ple and  justice  alone  pursued.  We  may  turn  over 
Hansard  for  many  a  weary  day^  ere  we  find  any 
discourse  so  important  as  this.  It  bore  a  double- 
barbed  dart ;  not  faction  alone  was  assailed^  but 
the  giant  monster  of  monopoly  stricken,  to  rise  no 
more.  Amid  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  the 
popular  members,  and  the  gloomy  silence  of  one 
mournful  phalanx,  were  heard  the  bitter  groans  of 
the  expiring  despot.  Liong  had  he  held  his  iron 
sway ;  but  from  that  time,  never  again  could  he 
raise  hb  head.  His  dying  murmurs  were  un- 
heeded, and  in  a  few  hours  were  drowned  by  the 
glad  acclamations  of  a  rejoicing  people. 

When  Themistocles  appeared  at  the  public 
spectacle,  the  mighty  multitude  arose  to  greet 
him,  and  the  hero  preferred  that  silent  homage 
to  all  the  laurels  and  triumphs  he  had  won. 
And  so  must  Sir  R.  Peel  value  more,  than  even 
the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  the  admiration 
of  the  House,  or  the  glory  of  a  great  majority, — 
the  heartfelt  approbation  of  the  British  people, 
which  now  is  all  his  own. 

The  minister  was  followed  by  the  chief  of  the 
opposition.  The  acts  of  the  great  ten  days  were 
fully  explained,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
and  the  honour  of  those    concerned.      To   Sir 
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Robert  was  decreed,  the  merit  of  sacrificing  his 
party  and  his  prejudices,  for  the  general  welfare; 
and  to  Lord  John  the  glory  of  yielding  all  per- 
sonal interests  and  feelings,  and  tendering  ready 
aid  to  a  successful  rival — former  hostility  bein? 
forgotten  in  the  triumph  of  a  common  cause. 

*•  Whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,"  ex- 
claimed the  leader  of  the  opposition,  '^  I  shall 
be  ready  to  give  my  hearty  assent  to  measures 
which  I  think  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  countrv; 
and  I  trust  that  the  freedom  of  industry  and 
commerce  may  date  from  the  present  session  ol 
parliament/^ 

And  judging  from  what  has  already  happened, 
we  may  fully  anticipate  that  the  expectation  will 
be  realised.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  future,  and 
yet  we  may  be  sure  that  though  the  walls  of  par- 
liament re-echo  with  more  daszling  eloquence,  oi 
more  brilliant  discourses, — yet  years,  long  yean 
shall  elapse,  ere  the  first  night  of  the  session  a 
1846  shall  be  ef&ced  from  our  grateful  recoUee 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away ; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn  : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  fetint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  efinlgence  of  mom. 

BXATTIE. 

Lord  Hbwiston  had  remained  in  parliament 
till  the  premier's  plans  were  fully  before  the 
country^  and  the  grand  trial  postponed  for  a  fort- 
night.  He  then  again  devoted  all  his  attention  to 
die  consideration  of  his  conflicting  duties.  He 
refrained  from  consulting  his  friend^  for  he  was 
resolved  to  be  guided  only  by  his  own  opinion ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  following 
week^  when  he  had  quite  decided  on  his  conduct, 
that  he  spoke  with  Arbridge  on  the  subject.  He 
then  told  him  his  intention  of  immediately  resign- 
ing his  seat,  without  soliciting  a  re-election.  Ar- 
bridge was  greatly  surprised,  and  at  once  opposed 
the  resolution. 
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Tou  are  quite  mistaken/^  he  said;  ^'youue 
under  a  false  impression.  You  may  feel  a  proper 
deference  and  respect  for  your  constituents,  but 
remember^  you  are  not  their  delegate^ — sent  to 
fulfil  their  orders;  but  their  representative^  em- 
powered to  act  for  them.'* 

^'  Yes,  yes ;  I  agree  with  you,  as  a  general  rule. 
I  have  a  rights  I  believe,  to  decide  upon  any  ques- 
tion without  consulting  them,  or  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  wishes — as  in  the  case  of  Maynootb, 
you  remember,  when  all  were  against  me.  But  this 
is  a  peculiar  thing ;  this  is  not  a  general  question. 
The  election  of  1841  was  a  trial  of  protection; 
the  majority  were  in  favour  of  it.  I  was  chosen 
as  a  protectionist — I  am  one  no  longer.  WouM 
it  be  honourable  to  retain  the  trust  P' 

^^  You  are  right  so  far.  You  are  not  compelled 
to  resign^  but  it  is  perhaps  more  honourable. 
Well,  do  so ;  but  do  not  withdraw.  Explain  the 
reasons  of  your  change  of  opinion;  appeal  to  them 
with  confidence;  and  ten  to  one  they  re-elect 
you.** 

*^  I  would  do  so  under  other  circumstances,  but 
you  know — but  I  have  already  told  you^  I  cannot 
quite  oppose  my  father.  It  is  enough  to  have 
changed  my  opinions,  and  given  up  principles  he 
holds  so  dear ;  that  I  cannot  help^  but  this  I  may 
avoid.** 
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**  You  may  avoid,  but  you  should  not.  If  you 
think  it  a  matter  of  honour  to  resign ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  duty,  to  refuse  to  withdraw,  unless  by  desire 
of  your  constituents.  Why  we  have  agreed  upon 
this  point  a  hundred  times." 

^^  I  know  it  well/'  said  Lord  Hewiston  thought- 
fully, as  he  walked  to  and  fro  with  uneasy  steps ; 
*'  I  know  it  well.  Have  I  not  thought  of  it — 
weighed  it — debated  it  ?  My  duties  are  opposed 
to  each  other;  but  I  think  I  have  effected  a  com- 
promise." 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  dear  fellow, — quite  wrong. 
When  you  speak  of  a  compromise,  it  shows  it  at 
once.  You  put  it  in  a  wrong  light  There  is  no 
compromise  in  matters  of  principle;  you  have 
only  to  decide  what  is  right,  and  then  do  it." 

^^  But  when  principles  are  conflicting  ?  After 
all,  I  owe  something  to  my  father.'^ 

^^  In  all  personal  affairs,  but  not  in  this.  And 
do  you  owe  nothing  to  your  constituents  ?  Did 
they  choose  you '^ 

^*  They  chose  me  because  my  father  willed  it ; 
his  influence  is  paramoimt.^' 

^^  His  influence  may  be  great,  but  not  invin- 
cible. He  esteems  it,  perhaps,  higher  than  it  is. 
Is  it  possible  you  can  uphold  the  very  system  you 
have  been  foremost  to  expose  ?  Fll  not  believe 
it,  Harry  ;  I  cannot  believe  it.^^ 
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I  ^  I  do  not  uphold  such  a  system ;  I  will  never 

i  submit  to  it  again.'' 

j  "  That  is  not  enough — ^you  must  oppose  it  rcso- 

i  lutely.     Granted,  the  earl's  influence  is  great,— 

]  throw  yours  in  the  other   scale.      Go  forward 

boldly '. — ask  the  electors  for  their  own  opinion, 

not  their  master's." 
I  ^^  I  agree  with  you  in  the  abstract,  and  yet  I 

4  cannot  do  it.     I  will  not  oppose  my  father." 

"You  do  not  oppose  him — he  opposes  you: 

that  makes  an  immense  difference.     You  are  only 

« 

doing  your  duty ;  and  if  he  interferes,  he  violates 
;  his.     He  has  no  right — ^he  should  have  no  power! 

Believe  me,  Harry,  your  duty  to  your  father " 

*'^  No  more !"  exclaimed  the  other  passionately; 
^'  I  nill  not  hear  you !  How  can  you  teach  me 
duty  to  a  father  ? — ^you  do  not  know — you  catmot 
understand  it !" 

Arbridge  was  silent ;  alas !  he  knew  his  friend 
spoke  truth.  How  could  he  judge  the  feelings  of 
a  son, — ^he  who  had  never  known  a  father's  love  ? 
The  next  moment  his  impetuous  firiend,  recollect- 
ing himself,  turned  towards  him^ — 

^  Forgive  me^  Charles ;  you  know  I  would  not 
distress  you ;  but  you — but  I  hardly  knew  what  I 
said.    I  was  in  a  passion.    Yon  fbigive  me  P** 

"Absurd,  Harry,  how  ooold  I  be  offended?  I 
know  well, — bat  no  matter,  we  will  speak  of  it  no 


■ 
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"  With  all  my  heart.  Shall  we  go  to  the  draw- 
ing-room ?'* 

^'So^  gentlemen/^  exclaimed  Juliet  as  they 
entered^  '^  you  condescend  at  last  to  honour  us. 
We  are  weary  of  waiting  for  you.  But  what  have 
you  been  doing  with  Harry,  Mr.Arbridge ;  he  looks 
quite  unhappy }" 

*'  We  have  been  talking  of  business/'  was  the 
reply.  ^^  Indeed^  I  must  confess^  we  have  been 
disputing.'' 

**  Is  that  possible?  why  I  thought  your  opinions 
were  always  the  same.'' 

"  Not  always,"  said  Lord  Hewiston ;  "  but  we 
were  never  quite  so  much  at  variance  before.  The 
fact  is,  Arbridge  cannot  agree  about  my  resignation. 
What  advice  did  you  give  me,  Miss  Stuart  ?  I 
remember  it  was  very  good,  but  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten it,  I  am  afraid." 

*^  And  yet  I  think  you  have  followed  it,"  replied 
Evelyn.  *^  I  only  advised  you  to  take  no  advice. 
On  such  a  matter  you  must  judge  for  yourself,  and 
I  think  you  have  decided  correctly." 

^^  Persuade  Charles  of  that,  if  you  can.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  accuse  me  of  want  of  principle,  and 
cowardice." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Arbridge,  "  you  mistake 
me.  I  only  said  that  if  you  resigned  for  a  point 
of    honour,  it  was  your  duty  to   abide  by  the 
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decision    of    your    constituents, — ^not    of   your 
fether/' 

"  Duty  is  a  hard  word/*  observed  Juliet;  **  do  you 
allow  nothing  for  feelings }" 

"  Certainly  not*  Feelings  rule  private  life,  but 
principle  alone  must  direct  public  proceedings. 
Lord  Hewiston  himself  opposes  the  influence  of 
peers  at  elections,  and  yet  he  submits  to  it  in  his 
father/' 

^^  But  may  we  not  draw  a  distinction,''  asked 
Evelyn,  ^^  between  a  general  rule  and  an  individual 
case  ?  Lord  Hewiston  opposes  the  principle,  as  a 
principle,  but  he  will  not  oppose  his  father,  as  an 
individual.  He  does  not  yield  to  him ;  then  indeed 
we  might  blame  him.  He  sacrifices  his  place  and 
position — and  surely  his  honour  is  satisfied. 
Would  you  have  him  array  himself  in  defiance  of 
his  father's  commands.  Lord  Relton  has  no  right 
to  influence  the  electors ;  let  them  refuse  to  submit 
to  him.  As  a  peer  he  should  have  no  power  over 
them ;  yet  as  a  father,  sujrely  he  should  have  some 
influence  with  his  son.    Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

It  may  be  so,  and  yet ^" 

And  yet  you  would  approve  of  Lord  Hewiston, 
if  he  acted  otherwise.  And  perhaps  I  should  also; 
we  cannot  help  admiring  him  who  sacrifices  all 
personal  considerations  for  a  principle.  But  in 
this  case  there  is  a  principle  on  both  sides.    A 
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man  may  be  applauded  if  he  sacrifices  family 
feelings  to  public  duty ;  and  surely  he  may  be 
excused  if  he  gives  up  some  political  form  to 
preserve  his  father's  love.  I  am  sure  you  will 
admit  that  ?^' 

"  Most  certainly.'' 

"Then  you  will  agree  with  my  advice  to  Lord 
Hewiston,  that  he  should  be  guided  only  by  his 
own  ideas.  He  only  can  decide  on  his  own  honour 
and  his  own  feelings.  A  few  years  hence^  perhaps 
Lord  Relton  may  be  converted ;  he  will  be  ready 
to  approve  of  his  son's  present  conduct;  but 
nothing  would  ever  enable  him^  to  forget  his  having 
once  openly  disobeyed  him.  Lord  Hewiston  has 
avoided  this,  and  I  think  he  has  done  well.  Do 
you  not  agree  with  me  ?" 

"  I  always  agree  with  you !" 

'^Then,  Lord  Hewiston,  you  may  be  happy," 
exclaimed  Evelyn ;  '^  Mr.  Arbridge  will  torment 
you  no  more." 

"That  will  be  happiness,  certainly,"  was  the 
laughing  reply.  ^*  And  so,  Charles,  I  have  your 
permission  to  apply  to-morrow  for  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds?" 

"  When  you  please.  They  are  in  great  request 
now,  it  seems.  You  have  seen  Lord  Ashley's 
letter,  I  suppose  ?" 

^^Yes,  I  read  it  this  morning.     You  see  he 
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agrees    with    me.     Have    you    read    it.    Miss 
Stuart?" 

^'  Oh  yes !  I  was  delighted  with  it,"  exdaimed 
Evelyn ;  *^  it  is  worthy  of  him,  and  of  the  cause/' 

^^It  fairly  answers  all  accusations  against 
him/'  observed  Arbridge.  **  People  should  have 
thought  twice,  ere  they  attributed  selfishness  or 
indifference  to  one  like  him.  Why — ^his  whole  life 
has  been  a  series  of  sacrifices.  Formerly,  he 
refused  place  and  power ;  and  now  he  gives  up 
his  position.  I  am  only  sorry  for  the  Factory 
BUI." 

"  I  wish  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being  re- 
elected." 

"  A  chance !"  exclaimed  Evelyn ;  **  can  there 
be  any  doubt  ?  What  electors  could  reject  him  i 
Reject  Lord  Ashley !"  she  added,  as  though  that 
were  indeed  impossible. 

"  I  wish  it  were  as  unlikely  as  you  suppose,'' 
said  Lord  Hewiston.  '^  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
only  very  possible,  but  very  probabW^ 

''  How  can  that  be  ?" 

^^  The  Protectionists  are  strong  in  that  quarter; 
and  they  are  ready  to  pay  any  money  to  win  the 
day." 

^^  I  cannot  believe  that  Lord  Ashley  wOl  be 
rejected,"  exclaimed  Evelyn.  '^  Till  the  election 
is  decided,  I  will  not  believe  it." 
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**Are  you  not  tired  of  politics  ?^^  inquired 
Juliet.  "  They  have  become  our  daily  and  hourly 
discourse^  I  think/^ 

^^  I^  for  one,  can  speak  of  them  no  longer/'  said 
Arbridge,  rising  to  depart ;  ^'  I  must  be  gone.*' 

''  So  early  ?' 

^^  Yes  ;  I  am  going  out  of  town  to-night ;  and  I 
see  I  have  barely  time.'' 

^*  Groing  out  of  town,  Charles  ?"  exclaimed  his 
friend.     **  Why,  where  on  earth  are  you  going  ?" 

*^Not  very  far.  Only  to  Yorkshire.  I  shall 
be  back  to-morrow  night." 

*^  What  takes  you  there — and  so  suddenly  ?" 

"  I  want  to  see  Morpeth's  election.  It  takes 
place  to-morrow,  you  know.  It  will  be  a  grand 
sight." 

'^  But  hardly  worth  going  all  that  way  for.  You 
can  read  about  it  in  the  papers." 

"  That  would  not  satisfy  me.  I  was  there  in 
'41,  at  the  defeat — I  remember  it  well.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  and  disappointed;  and  now,  en 
revanche,  I  will  be  in  at  the  triumph.  After  all, 
it  is  only  a  few  hours'  journey.  Railways  effect 
wonders." 

"  Wonders,  indeed !"  said  Lord  Hewiston. 
*^  Time  and  space  are  annihilated" 

"  And  something  more,"  observed  Evelyn.  "  It 
is  a  social  revolution." 
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'*Ah,  certainly,  something  more/'  rejoined 
Lord  Hewiston.  "  They  hasten  Moral  Progress— 
the  march  of  Mind  is  accelerated/' 

"  You  say  the  truth,  Harry,  though  you  say  it 
so  jestingly.  Railways  do  something  more  than 
convey  us  with  rapidity  firom  place  to  place ;  they 
tend,  as  it  were,  to  fraternize  a  whole  country — to 
difiuse  ideas,  and  unite  sympathies.  It  is  the 
same  with  our  enlarged  commerce ; — but  I  must 
not,''  he  added,  turning  towards  Juliet,  '^  relapse 
into  the  forbidden  topic." 

'^  Good  as  they  are,  I  think  we  have  enou^  of 
them  now,"  said  Liord  Hewiston.  "  If  half  these 
new  schemes  are  carried  out,  the  country  will  not 
be  recognizable.  The  railway  mania  has  pro- 
gressed at  railway  speed.  The  great  power,  as 
you  call  it,  has  surely  reached  its  climax.^' 

'^  You  are  talking  of  the  practice, — I  of  the 
theory.  I  was  not  alluding  to  the  number  of 
lines,  but  to  their  immense  effect  If  things 
remain  as  they  are  at  present, — if  not  another  sod 
be  turned  in  Ekigland, — still,  I  say,  the  great 
power  is  only  in  its  infancy, — ^it  is  only  now 
banning;  a  few  years  will  reveal  its  mighty 
influence." 

^^  I  have  been  often  surprised,"  observed  Evelyn, 
^<  to  hear  some  persons  enumerate  as  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  railway,  the  facility  it  affoids 
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for  transporting  troops — in  time  of  war,  for  in- 
stance. Now  I  should  rather  regard  it  as  tending 
in  a  certain  degree  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
troops  at  all.  It  is  more  likely  to  prevent  war, 
than  assist  it.'' 

"  Most  certainly ;  and  it  will,  indirect!)',  have  a 
very  powerful  effect  that  way.  Look  at  Ireland, 
for  instance :  can  any  one  suppose  we  shall  hear 
about  military  possession,  when  there  are  railways 
there?  Why,  if  they  had  no  other  use  in  the 
world,  I  should  say,  that  as  a  boon  for  Ireland, 
they  are  an  inestimable  blessing.  While  in  pro- 
gress, they  give  employment,  money,  food ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  encourage  industry  and  diffuse 
content.  My  advice  to  any  Irish  landlord  would 
be :  don't  give  charity  to  your  poor ;  try  and  get 
a  railroad  near  your  estate." 

"But,  Charles,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hewiston, 
"  you  forget  among  their  other  virtues,  these  rail- 
ways enforce  punctuality : — you  will  be  too  late." 
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CHAPTER  XXI J. 

Oh  !  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make  amends 
For  all  the  long  years  Pre  been  wandering  afar. 

MOOBE. 

Ariiridge  returned  from  the  election  in  high 
spirits.  Animated  by  the  stirring  scene,  he  gave 
an  animated  account  of  it. 

"It  was  worth  the  defeat — indeed^  it  was  ahnost 
worth  the  defeat,  I  think — to  have  gained  the 
triumph.  Lord  Morpeth  must  have  felt  repaid 
for  all ;  truly  he  was  to  be  envied^  as  he  stood 
there  this  morning.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
eager  beings  crowded  round,  all  inspired  by  one 
feeling;  all  rejoicing  and  exulting.  Elach  indi- 
vidual seemed  to  feel  it  his  own  peculiar  triumph; 
— ^tliey  had  *  their  own'  again.'' 

"  Did  he  make  a  good  speech  }*' 

"  Can  you  ask  it  ?  who  would  not  make  a  good 
speech  under  such  circumstances  ?     It  was  worthy 
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of   the  occasion^   and    that  is  enough.      It  was 
worthy  of  a  statesman,  orator,  free-trader,  above 
all,  it  breathed  the  happiness  of  a  successful  man. 
He  adverted  to  his  former  pledge,  so  well  fulfilled, 
so  gloriously  redeemed  —to  represent  no  place  but 
the  West  Riding.     '  How  I  rejoice  now,'  he  said, 
^tliat  I  have  reserved  myself  for  this  day,  that  I 
called  no  other  men  my  masters.'      You  should 
have    heard   the    cheers!       He   referred    to    Sir 
Robert  Peel's  words  about  the  Indian  victories; 
'  for,'  he  observed,  (Liberals  may  quote  Sir  Robert 
now,)  •  we  have  eflTaced  our  defeat  on  the  scene 
of  our  previous  disaster.'     But  I  need  not  tell  you 
this — I  cannot  do  justice  to  it ;  you  will  read  it  in 
the  morning  papers.     I  am  delighted  tliat  I  went ; 
I  would  have  gone  ten  times,  a  hundred  times  the 
distance,  to  have  had  the  pleasure.     To  me  it  was 
peculiarly  gratifying;  it  was  a  popular  triumph. 
I  can  imagine  no  higher,  prouder  position  for  a 
man,  than  to  stand  thus  in  the  presence  of  the 
people, — of  the  universal,  the  mighty  multitude, — 
chosen  by  acclamation ;  chosen  to  serve,  to  repre- 
sent  them,   amid   living    thunders    of    admiring 
applause.     It  is  a  proud  position,  a  noble  title, 
'  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards'  is  nothing  in 
comparison.     And  Lord  Morpeth  seemed  to  feel 
it  so.      Alluding  to  his  appellation — *  the  West 
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Riding's  own' — he  emphatically  declared  he  valaed 
such  a  title  more  highly  than  any  in  the  gift  of 
monarch,  minister,  or  people.^ 

"  That  is  the  way  to  win  men's  hearts." 

"  It  is,  for  it  came  from  his  own." 

^'  You  are  quite  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Arbridge," 
observed  Lady  Hewiston. 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject 
Had  you  been  there  you  would  have  thought  dif- 
ferently. Even  your  Ladyship  would  have 
allowed  tliat  politics  are  not  always  so  very  dis- 
agreeable.    It  was  a  glorious  scene." 

•'  I  can  &ncy  it  well,"  observed  Evelyn.  **  I 
wish  I  could  have  seen  it." 

**  And  so  do  I,"  said  Arbridge ;  "  I  thought  this 
morning,  when  I  was  there^  how  it  would  have 
delighted  you.  And  I  have  brought  yon  a  me- 
morial^" he  added^  giving  her  a  knot  of  ribbon, 
^*  Here  is  the  winning  badge^  ^  the  sun's  own 
colour/  as  Lord  Morpeth  christened  it  onoe ;  but 
which,  to-day,  he  has  appropriatdy  changed  into 
^  the  colour  of  the  golden  wheat  sheaf,  which  that 
same  sun "  but  you  will  read  the  speech  to- 
morrow. I  am  a&aid  I  shall  tire  you  all  with  my 
details." 

^'  Ton  do  us  injnst'ce,"  said  Lady  Hewiston. 
'*  Even  /  am  interested." 
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**  Then  like  a  skilful  general  I  will  preserve  my 
victory.  I  will  say  no  more^  lest  interest  give 
place  to  ennuL^^ 

"  Comma  il  vans  pkura^^^  said  Juliet,  with  a 
smile.  She  approached  the  table  where  her  hus- 
band was  engaged  with  some  letters  just  arrived, 
and  Arbridge  turned  towards  Evelyn. 

^'  You  have  been  reading/'  he  said,  observing  a 
book  still  in  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  deeply  interested.  1  have 
found  a  very  difficult  question  for  you  to  solve/' 

^*  Indeed !     What  if  it  be  beyond  my  powers  ?'' 

She  looked  up  hastily,  as  though  such  u 
thing  could  never  be. 

"Well,  I  will  do  my  best,''  he  continued. 
"  What  is  the  book  ?" 

"  Montholon^s  Memoirs.    Have  you  seen  them  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  I  had  promised  myself  great  plea- 
sure from  their  perusal ;  but  these  politics " 

"  Oh,  you  must  read  them.  And  it  is  some-- 
thing  about  politics  too,  that  ]  have  to  ask  you.  I 
find  here  an  essay  written  by  Napoleon  in  his 
youth,  and  which  gained  a  gold  medal  from  the 
academy  of  Lyons." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  something  new.  What  is  the 
subject  ?" 

^'  Happiness,  or  rather,  what   is   necessary  to 
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xrfrrd  it-  He  adopts  Pope's  ni> :  that  some  are, 
ar^  rr.ast  V.  wiser,  and  richer,  an  i  greater  than 
"trer*.  vit'-;o^:t  bcin^  nccessarlv  t^e  happier. 
T!".at  is  all  verr  correct — bat  this  is  what  struck 
T^e  pecTsbariy.  Admitting  that  rank  and  ricbes 
hire  TN>  cffert  npcm  happiness,  he  yet  asserts  that 
ti  the  very  poorest,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he 
*hocld  be  able  to  procore  Ibr  himself  and  for  his 
tamily  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  a  roof  to  cover 
♦^hem.  Witboit  this  no  happiness  can  exist 
Bat  read  it  f^r  v^nrself." 

Sre  gave  h:Tn  the  book*  and  Arbridge  read. 
'"  I  have  thus  demonstrated  the  two  extremities  oi 
*he  social  chain.  Yes,  gentlemen,  let  the  rich 
man  be  the  one.  I  consent  to  this :  but  let  not  the 
miserable  man  be  the  other:  let  it  be  the  small 
proprietor,  or  small  merchant,  or  the  sldlful 
ar*:san.  who  mav.  br  moderate  labour,  feed. 
clt>the.  and  lodze  his  frmilr.  You  will  recom- 
rrend.  then,  to  the  leaislator.  not  to  establisb  the 
civil  law  under  which  a  Cew  men  might  possess 
everything.  He  must  resohre  his  political  prob- 
lem in  such  a  manner  that  even  the  least  mav 
(•ave  something.  He  will  not  br  this  means 
establish  equality :  for  the  two  eatremes  are  so 
distant,  and  the  latitude  so  great,  that  inequality 
mav  exist  in  the  intervening  ranks ;   man  can  be 
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happy  in  the  hut  as  well  as  in  the  palace ;  covered 
with  skins  as  well  as  clothed  with  embroidery 
from  Lyons ;  at  the  frugal  table  of  Cincinnatus  as 
w^ell  as  at  that  of  Vitellius  ;  btU  then  he  mtist  have 
this  huty  these  skinSy  this  frugal  table.  How  can 
the  legislator  bring  this  about  ?  How  can  he  resolve 
his  political  problem  in  such  a  manner  that  even 
the  lowest  may  have  something  ?  The  difficulties 
are  great,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  understands 
better  how  to  overcome  them  than '^ 

"Mr.  Arbridge  !'^  interrupted  Evelyn.  "This 
is  my  question/'  she  added;  "resolve  this  problem. 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  agree  ^v'ith  the  premises." 

^^  Most  certainly.  It  involves  a  deep  and  pal- 
pable truth.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Yet  how  to  accomplish  it.  Can  it  be  only  an 
Utopian  vision  ?  Yet  surely — *'  he  was  silent  for 
a  while. 

"  Yet  surely/*  said  Evelyn,  "  it  must,  it  can  be 
realised.  Ah !  even  now  you  have  foimd  it !  I 
read  '  Eureka '  in  your  face." 

"  Not  so,  it  was  only  an  idle  surmise ;  but  no 
matter.  However  incapable,  I  will  reflect  upon 
the  subject,  since  it  interests  you.  May  I  deprive 
you  of  the  volume  ?" 

"  It  is  Lord  Hewiston's  book  ;  however,  I  will 
venture  to  give  it  to  you." 
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"  Are  voii  speaking  of  me  ?"  asked  the  vi»':i.: 

•■  On':y  lending  Mr.  Arbrid^  ime  of  your 
SfK»k>." 

"He  may  have  them  all.  if  he  pleases.  Biit. 
Charles,  are  vou  readv  ?     W'e  shall  he  late.'* 

Arbrid^e  took  loave.  and  thev  left  the  hnus* 
tnjctlier.  Juliet  soon  aftenrards  quitted  the 
ro.iT.  and  Evelvn  was  alone.  She  loved  to  ^e 
ai'f'-.e  after  a  conversation  \i"ith  him. — while  her 
memon*  rMsht  muse  upon  his  words, — wlii^e  her 
heart  might  reflect  hack  his  looks.  And  thi> 
evening  she  was  peculiarly  happy.  When  far 
awav.  even  at  that  all-en  jrrossin:^^  scene,  he  hrtd 
t^-oujht  Upon  her, — he  had  wished  she  had  heen 
there. — he  had  brought  her  back  a  memorial. 
I'n consciously  she  raised  the  ribbon  to  her  lips. 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  bv  a  light 
n^.u^ioal  laugh, — Juliet  was  before  her,  regardin? 
her  with  a  s'imIc.  as  she  mischeviouslv  exclaimed. 
**  Lord  Morpeth  would  indeed  be  highly  honoured. 
I? id  he  know  how  dearly  his  colours  were  prized." 

Blushi??g  deeply.  Evelyn  hurriedly  repliei)., 

•'  I  forgot — I  was  not  thinking — *'  then  she 
paused.  Would  it  make  the  matter  better  to  con- 
fers that  the  election  was  foi^gotten ;  the  ribbon 
w:«s  to  ber  no  political  trophy,  no  party  badge, 
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but  valued^  how  deeply  valued^  for  the  giver's 
sake.  Greatly  embarrassed^  she  was  silent ;  then 
catching  the  laughing  glance  of  Juliet,  she  hastily 
exclaimed,  "You  may  think, — think  what  you 
please,**  and  she  hurried  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Molto  egli  opr6  ool  senno,  e  con  la  mano 
Molto  aoffri  nel  glorioso  aoquisto. 

Tasso. 

Removed  from  the  atmosphere  of  society  and 
}K>litics,  Sir  Henry  Arbridge  watched  the  progress 
of  public  affairs  with  deep  interest.  He  weighed 
matters  more  calmly,  and  decided  more  accurately, 
than  those  constantly  engaged  in  the  tumioil. 
He  carefully  studied  the  public  papers ;  and,  as 
one  who  looks  back  on  history,  he  could  smile  at 
the  self-delusions,  the  frivolous  anxieties,  the 
baseless  theories,  of  the  self-imagined  wise  and 
great  men  of  the  day.  His  nephew's  letters  were 
a  source  of  continued  pleasure.  The  satisfaction 
which  every  proof  of  his  great  abilities  and  good 
sense  afforded  him,  was  accompanied  by  the  grati- 
fying conviction  that  his  efforts  had  not  been  in 
\*ain — that  his  education  had  produced  its  effects. 
Often  on  reading  some  speech,  or  hearing  of  some 
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good  deed  of  Charles's,  he  would  walk  to  his  bro- 
ther's grave, — full  of  sorrow  that  he  was  not  alive 
to  see  his  boy,  yet  happy  to  think  that,  deprived 
of  a  father's  love,  he  had  never  missed  a  father's 
care. 

He  was  glad  to  perceive,  from  his  letters,  that 
his  melancholy  and  gloom  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. He  had  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
great  political  struggle — he  described  it  with  all 
the  ardour  and  animation  of  youth. 

'^The  oracle  has  spoken!"  he  wroto,  after  the 
memorable  Tuesday,  27th  January.  "  The  oracle 
has  spoken, — all  doubts  are  now  dissipated. 
Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  if  ever  I  wished  you  by  my  side, 
it  was  the  other  evening  in  the  House — the 
grandest  scene  I  ever  beheld  !  My  own  experi- 
ence is  not  very  great;  but,  judging  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  past,  I  should  say  that  never  was  the 
House  of  Commons  more  imposing — certainly  it 
never  heard  more  important  revelations,  or 
heartier  cheers.  I  need  scarcely  say  it  was 
crowded,  yet  it  is  not  the  matter  I  would  speak  of, 
but  the  mind ;  not  the  number  of  faces,  but  the 
expression  which  they  wore.  The  all-pervading 
one  was  of  course  anxious  and  deep  attention; 
but  besides  that,  there  were  many  minor  feelings 
as  strongly  marked, — surprise,  satisfaction,  plea- 
sure, disappointment,  anger,  and  even  horror ! — 
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but  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  them;  it  would 
require  a  ^thousand  pens.'  I  must  not  forger 
to  mention  that  royalty,  a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance, was  also  present.  Prince  Albert  was  there. 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time.  He  certainly  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  one.  This  shows,  at 
once,  that  the  Queen  is  with  the  ministers:  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  with  the  people.  She  has 
behaved  nobly  throughout  the  whole  affair.— 
especially  during  the  change  in  the  government: 
nothing  could  have  been  better.  This  is  strange 
language,  you  vrAX  say,  from  a  radical  like  me :  but 
/wrw*  a  non  Ivcendo, — I  mean,  she  acted  well,  be- 
c*ause  she  did  not  interfere.  But  to  finish  inv 
description — imagine,  now,  the  House  absolutely 
filled, — crowded  with  eager,  anxious  spectators, 
coHticuere  omnes.  The  premier  speaks, — speaks 
as  on  Thursday,  amid  the  silence  or  murmurs  of 
his  former  friends,  and  the  deafening  shouts  of 
ovr  side :  or  as  some  sneering  protectionist  called 
it,  the  cannon  of  the  league  firing  a  salute  on 
liis  arrival. 

"  Of  course  you  have  read  the  speech.  I  think 
it  has  surprised  a  good  many, — myself,  most  cer- 
tainly. I  had  expected  a  great  deal^  had  expected 
that  Sir  Robert  would  do  a  bold  thing — give  up 
his  sliding  scale,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  the  com 
laws  entirely,    fiat  I  certainly  was  not  prepared 
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for  a  measure  so  vast,  so  comprehensive,  and  so 
complete.  It  is  not  one  thing  that  is  altered,  but 
the  whole  commercial  system ;  and  not  only 
altered  or  amended,  but  thoroughly  reformed,  and 
placed  on  a  freer  and  wider  basis.  This  is  as  it 
should  be ;  there  can  be,  there  ought  to  be,  but 
one  opinion  on  the  matter. .  Our  commerce  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  dealt  with ;  the  food  of 
millions  must  not  be  regulated  by  the  factious 
wishes  of  a  class.  The  new  tariff  may  seem  a 
very  complicated  affair,  looking  at  the  hundreds  of 
articles  enumerated,  and  the  various  reductions 
and  modi6cations  they  are  to  undergo ;  yet  it  can 
be  reduced  to  a  very  simple  rule, — and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  statseman  like  principle.  All  things 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  food  and  clothing  of 
the  multitude  are  to  be  at  once  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  corn)  admitted  duty  free;  all  things  not 
quite  so  necessary,  to  be  greatly  reduced ;  while 
the  taxes  required  for  the  revenue  are  to  be  mainly 
levied  on  articles  of  luxury,  consumed  only  by  the 
rich.  Could  any  legislator  frame  a  simpler,  yet  a 
wiser  rule  ?  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  with  his  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  com  laws,  could  have  done 
nothing  more  effective ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  he  is 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  and  approve  of  the 
new  measures. 

^^  Protection  (as  it  is  called)  is  to  be  removed. 
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not  only  from  agriculture,  but  manoiBctures ;  our 
artisans  and  our  labourers  will  be  free  to  the  (-oni- 
petition  and  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  all  wiD 
benefit.  I  look  upon  this  new  tariff  as  another 
Magna  Charta,— the  Magna  Charta  of  commerct:. 
the  manumission  of  fettered  industrv.     As  fur  the 
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corn,  you   know  I  have  been  always  for  a  total 
repeal;    but    I    think    I   shall   now   support  the 
the  government  measure  as  it  is.     Tlie  dutv  will 
only  be  four  shillings  at  present,  and  that  tem- 
porary  sacrifice   is   trifling,   compared    with  the 
immense  benefits  resulting  from  the  whole.     I  am 
resolved,  as  I  hope  every  other  liberal  is,  also,  tu 
give   Sir  Robert  the  most  cordial  and  strenuous 
assistance.     We  are  certain  to  win ;  nevertheless 
the  stru  Tgle  will  be  severe.    The  protectionists  kk 
determined  to  fight  to  the  ver}-  last ;  they  are  now- 
busy   burnishing   up  their  old  rusty   armour,  or 
wailing  over  the  desertion  of  their  friends ;— and, 
above  all,  they  are  united  in  their  bitter,— bitter 
and  rancourous  hatred  against  Peel.     At  this  we 
can  hardly  wonder.     Well  may  the  idols  of  pro- 
tection and  privilege  totter  on  their  thrones ;  well 
may  the  '  proud  aristocracy'  turn  pale.    It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  a  cotton-spinner's  son  for  a  ruler; 
but  when  a  minister, — a  tory  minister,  presumes 
to  talk  about  the  people,  it  is  Hze  maje$tf  and 
treason  indeed.     But,  let  tJiem  have  their  wav. 
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let  them  *  do  their  possible;'  they  may  obstruct, 
they  cannot  prevent :  they  may  annoy,  they  can- 
not injure.     Like  Canute  on  the  sea-shore,  they 
know  they  are  powerless;  but  if  they  choose  to 
give  the  ignorant  a  lesson,  and  show  that  at  tfieir 
command  the  waves  of  public   opinion  will  not 
recede;  they  may  do  so — perhaps  their  wet  feet 
will   cool    their   courage.      Politicians    are    now 
divided  into  four  classes, — Peelites,  Anti-Peelites, 
Protectionists,  Free-Traders.     The   first   support 
the  measure  only,  because  it  is  PeePs ;   the  last 
support   Peel   only   on    account  of  his  measure. 
The  protectionists  oppose  him  on  principle;  the 
others  only  out  of  personal  animosity.     The  grand 
trial  is  to  come  off  in  a  fortnight.     In  the  mean- 
time we  are  not  idle.     The  Ten  Hours'  bill  is  to 
be  brought  in   on  Thursday.     I  think  it  stands 
everj'  chance  this  session ;  yet  I  hope  it  will  be 
postponed   for  a   while, — not   even    that   should 
interfere   with   the   corn  bill,   which   affects  not 
only  the  operatives,  but  all  the  world.     It  is  sin- 
gular, that  two  measures  so  deeply  important  to  the 
poor  should  be  introduced  almost  simultaneously  ; 
I  accept  it  as  a  good  omen  of  better  things.    This 
session  is  to  be  peculiarly  celebrated  as  the  session 

of  the  people. But  I  have  said  enough ;  I  will 

write  again  when  the  first  act  of  the  drama  is 
complete." 
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And  when  that  first  act  was  complete^  and  the 
first  great  victory  won,  he  wrote  again,  full  of 
joyful  triumph : — 

^^  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  feelings  with  which  last  night 
I  joined  in  the  glorious  cheers  that  hailed  the 
advent  of  Free  trade.  No  royal  infant  ever  received 
a  prouder  welcome, — ^the  tower  guns  were  nothing 
to  that  living  thunder ;  and  had  we  not  cause  ?  was 
ever  a  more  important  triumph  ? — the  great  ques- 
tion is  virtually  decided !  Of  course,  you  have  the 
papers, — of  course  you  know  it  all, — 337 — 240. — 
Majority  97, — a  good  majority ;  yet  I  would  have 
given  something  to  have  had  three  more, — ^to  hsTe 
given  Sir  Robert  his  hundred  again ;  but  no  mat- 
ter, it  is  enough,  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  us, — 
to  satisfy  the  people :  they  have  carried  the  day. 
The  numbers  are  very  nearly  as  we  sunniaed.  It 
was  decided  to  be  firom  95  to  105.  The  odds,  I 
believe,  were  for  a  hundred.  There  have  been 
very  heavy  bets  about  it,  which  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  I  did  not  join.  I  looked  on  it  as  rather 
too  serious  an  afiair :  and  besides  I  have  a  greater 
stake  at  issue.  The  risk  of  a  few  thousands 
would  not  have  added  to  my  anxiety.  Tie 
debate  has  been  longer  than  we  expected.  Twehre 
nights,  and  rather  dreary  ones,  some  of  them. 
However,  part  of  the  combatants  are  desperate 
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and  it  behoved  them  to  make  a  desperate  struggle. 
I  suppose  you  have  read  the  speeches : — the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  only  divided  between 
defence  and  assault, — praise  of  protection,  and 
abuse  of  Peel.  The  latter  was,  however,  the 
ftivourite  theme,  and  they  certainly  indulged  in  it 
without  limit;  but  Peel  has  now  armour  of  proof, 
he  is  invulnerable.  They  talk  of  treachery,  he 
speaks  of  duty ;  they  point  to  Hansard,  he  turns  to 
the  people.  It  was  obvious,  all  along,  how  such  a 
cx)urse  must  end.  However,  they  have  had  their 
say,  and  it  is  over — Vox  et  prceierea  nihil.  Yet, 
after  all,  in  spite  of  my  abhorence  of  their  conduct, 
abusing  a  minister  personally  for  doing  his  public 
<luty ;  yet  in  spite  of  this,  I  cannot  but  pity  them 
now,  in  their  abject  despair.  The  proud  phalanx  is 
broken, — the  mighty  mystery  dissolved ;  notwith- 
standing their  rage  and  their  clamour, — ^the  sound 
of  wailing  is  heard  in  their  ranks.  They  may 
fight,  but  they  know  it  is  useless ;  their  power  is 
over :   Protection  was ! 

Fuimiis  Troes;  fuit  lUiam,  et  ingens  Gloria  Tencroram. 

"  I  need  say  little  of  the  debate ;  there  were 
several  good  speeches,  as  of  course  you  have  seen. 
The  first  night  we  had  Lord  John, — the  first  man 
who  got  up  on  our  side.  Really,  in  spite  of  my 
anti-whiggLsm,  I  like  him  better  and  better.     He 
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took  care  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  to  hint, 
that  whatever  merit  Sir  Robert  might  have,  he 
could    do   nothing    without   his  and   his  party's 
support.    ^  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  the 
glor)'  of  introducing  and  carrying  measures  lead- 
ing to  such  beneficial  results^  let  us  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling,  that  we,  although  out  of  office, 
have  mainly  assisted  in  producing  the  triumph  of 
the  minister  of  the  crown. '     And  he  is  right,  he 
deserves  such   praise — Paltnam  qui  meruit  ferat. 
^^  It  is  bad  enough  to  support  an  enemy  at  any 
time,  but  what  must  it  be  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  your  own  plans !     Lord  John  is  doing  this: 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  his  highest  glory.    The 
same  evening  we  had  an  admission  from  one  of 
the  tory  ministers,  that  ^the   law  of   1815  was 
a  great   error!    the  government  now  wished  to 
repair   it.'     This  is  what  we  have  been  telling 
them  all  along, — however,   reason    has   won  the 
day  at  last,  and  it  has  won  it  gloriously.    Free  trade 
can  have  no  warmer  supporters  than  the  present 
ministers.     Sir  James  Graham  declared  his  behef 
^  that   this  proposition  would  save   a  great  and 
powerful  nation  from  anarchy,  misery^  and  ruin; 
and  that  rather  than  have  it  supposed  he  would 
maintain  the  present  system  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  rents^  he  would  descend  to  a  lower 
estate^  and  abrogate  his  inheritance/     Ought  not 
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sucli  an  asservation,  coming  from  the  Home 
Minister,  one  who  should  be  best  acquainted  with 
the  necessities  of  the  country ;  ought  not  such  an 
asservation  to  carry  conviction  on  its  face  ?  But 
the  deaf  adder  stops  her  ears,  and  refuses  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  account  for  any  opposition,  after  Sir 
Robert's  last  discourse.  For  the  third  time  he 
has  spoken  on  the  question.  So  far  from  excusing 
or  extenuating  his  perfidy,  he  declared,  openly  and 
freely,  '  the  day  of  my  political  life  to  which  I 
look  back  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  is  the  1st 
of  November,  when  I  was  ready  to  take  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  in 
council  for  opening  the  ports.'  What  can  the 
protectionists  do?  What  avails  abusing  such  a 
man,  who  dares  to  their  face  tell  them  he  has 
(ft eat  satisfaction  in  acting  for  the  People ! 

"But  I  have  said  enough — surely  enough,  of  all 
this.  Yet  must  I  mention  one  other  speaker — 
one  of  the  last,  though  not  of  the  least, — Mr. 
Cobden,  who  spoke  last  night,  shortly  before  the 
division.  I  almost  envied  him  his  feelings,  as  he 
stood  there,  on  the  field  of  the  victory  he  had 
mainly  aided  to  gain.  It  must  have  been  a  proud 
moment;  and  his  speech,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  was  worthy  of  the  *  Hour  and  the  man.' 
Is  it  not  a  triumph  for  the  People— a  triumph  for 
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them  all  throughout.  Their  cause  is  victorious. 
And  who  have  been  the  main  instruments  in  its 
uell  doing?  Richard  Cobden,  a  man  of  the 
People — a  calico-printer;  who,  by  the  force  of 
argument  and  the  power  of  right,  has  brought  thf 
great  cause  forward ;  and  Robert  Peel,  a  cotton- 
spinnePs  son,  once  a  tory  leader,  but  now  a 
minister  of  the  People,  who  has  consummated  the 
victory.  Well  mav  the  exclusive  and  the  hausrhtr 
tremble  and  turn  pale.  But  it  is  not  all ;  greater 
things  are  to  follow.  Last  night's  division  has 
carried  hope  and  joy  to  the  desolate  and  oppressed 
— to  the  poor,  hard-labouriiig  peasant,  the  starriiijr 
mother,  the  helpless  and  the  hapless.  Across  the 
water,  the  Irish  will  exult  in  the  triumph ;  while 
all  the  well-wishers  of  the  people  i^Hli  rejoice  in 
their  new  prospects.  For  myself,  I  cannot  tell 
you  my  feelings :  I  look  upon  the  high  privilege 
accorded  me  last  night  of  aiding  in  such  a  cause, 
and  swelling  such  a  majority,  as  the  proudest  and 
highest  honour  I  could  wish  for  or  obtain.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

'Tis  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 

Haknah  More. 

The  time  passed  on — the  momentous  and 
eventful  time,  whose  every  day  and  hour  was 
watched  with  earnest  attention.  And  rightly  so ; 
for  however  light  or  trivial  in  themselves,  they 
were  all  links  in  one  mighty  chain, — one  mighty 
chain,  which  should  bind  mankind  together  in 
holy  bonds,  irrespective  of  class,  of  faction,  or  of 
country.  And  while  these  glorious  links  were 
forging,  each  day  and  hour  tended  to  loosen  and 
unwarp  the  narrow  galling  fetters  wound  round 
the  heart  of  industry. 

The  time  passed  on  ;  each  sun  confirming  some 
hope  or  raising  some  new  expectation, — like  the 
swelling  tide  of  the  ocean,  wliose  every  wave 
comes  laden  with  treasure.  Lord  Hewiston  had 
resigned — his  place  was  filled.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  a  spectator, — and  only  a  spec- 
tator,— of  events  which  interested  him  so  deeply. 
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He  had  written  to  his  father  once,  but  received  m^ 
direct  reply  ;  he  was,  however,  informed,  that  the 
earl  was  about  to  proceed  to  London,  to  join  the 
patriotic  band  now  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
protect  Protection.     He  was  highly  gratified  by 
receiving  numerous  letters  from  his  late  consti- 
tuents, expressing  their  cordial  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  and  their  sincere  regret  at  his  resignation. 
These  letters  were  most  satisfactory  to  him,  espe- 
cially at  such  a  time.    They  raised  him  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  gave  him  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  he  had  been  valued  for  his  own    merits— 
that  he  had   been   regarded  as  something  more 
than  his  fatlier's  nominee.     Juliet  was  peculiarly 
delighted;  she  understood  nothing  of  politics- 
she  cared  little  about  them,  yet  she  could  com- 
prehend enough  to  appreciate  his  praises.    She 
carried  the  letters  away  to  read  again,  forgetting 
they  had  not  been  answered ;  and  Lord  Hewiston, 
pleased  with  her  great  interest   in   the   subject, 
made  no  objection. 

"  May  I  have  my  papers  now  ?"  he  asked,  as 
he  found  her  working  in  her  boudoir  in  the 
evening ;  ^^  you  have  surely  read  them  now  ?^' 

"Yes,  I  have  read  them  all,'*  she  replied. 
"  You  can  have  them.  I  gave  them  to  Evelyn — 
she  wished  to  see  them.  Evelyn,  have  you  done 
with  Lord  Hewiston's  letters  ?'* 
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But  Evel}Ti  was  reading — reading  attentively, 
and  she  did  not  hear.  Juliet  called  her  again  and 
again,  before  she  looked  up  in  sudden  haste,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*'  Did  you  speak  to  me,  Juliet }" 

"Yes,  a  hundred  times.  But  I  am  sorr\'  to 
have  disturbed  you.  Have  you  done  with  Lord 
Hewiston^s  letters  ?^* 

^'  Oh  yes ;  I  will  fetch  them,"  and  she  hurried 

awav. 

"It  was  not  worth  while  to  have  interrupted 
her,*'  said  Lord  Hewiston ;  "  I  can  wait.  She 
seemed  quite  interested  in  her  book.'' 

"Absolutely  crying  about  it,''  said  Juliet, 
**  What  is  it,  I  wonder,"  she  added,  taking  up  the 
volume  and  carelessly  turning  over  the  leaves. 
"Robespierre,  Mirabeau,  oh,"  she  continued, 
throwing  it  down  hastily,  "  something  about  the 
French  Revolution  ;  I  don't  wonder  at  her  tears." 

At  this  moment  Evelyn  returned  with  the 
letters. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  should  have  had  the  trou- 
ble," said  Lord  Hewiston;  "I  am  in  no  hurry, 
and  I  have  interrupted  you  in  the  midst  of  some- 
thing very  interesting." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Evelyn,  "  I  have  read  it 
a  hundred  times." 

"  I  am  quite  surprised  at  your  taste,"  observed 
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Juliet ;  "  how  can  you  like  such  things, — all  mur- 
ders and  crimes  V^ 

'^  Murders  and  crimes  ?" 

*^  You  are  reading  a  history  of  the  French  Rero- 
lution  ?'*  asked  Lord  Hewiston. 

"  What,  this  ?^*  said  Evelyn,  taking  up  the  book; 
"  not  at  all.  Why,  Juliet,  you  have  read  it  your- 
self— Historic  Fancies.^^ 

^^  Oh,  I  did  not  recognise  it.  I  opened  some 
part  about  Robespierre.*' 

'^  And  is  it  such  a  favourite  of  yours,  Miss 
Stuart,  that  you  have  read  it  a  hundred  times  ?^' 
asked  Lord  Hewiston. 

^^  Oh  not  all,  only  there  is  one  little  poem  I 
like  so  much;  I  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world.*' 

"  The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world ! — what 
can  it  be  ?** 

^^  Nay,  I  did  not  say  it  was  the  most  beautiful, 
but  only  that  I  thought  so/' 

^^  But  that  can  make  no  difference,  your  opinion 
must  be  enough.  What  may  it  be ;  the  *  Mer- 
chants of  Old  England  ?' " 

^'  Pray  read  it,  Evelyn,"  said  Lady  Hewiston ; 
^'  let  us  decide  if  it  merits  such  praise." 

^^  It  is  about  Armand  CarreL  I  will  read  you 
my  favourite  verses,  though  perhaps  you  may  not 
like  them  so  much  as  I  do.    I  do  not  value  them 
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80  much  for  the  poetry  or  ihe  language,  as  for  the 
sentiments  which — ^but  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
self/^ And  with  a  voice  full  of  feeling  she  read 
the  following  lines : — 

**  little  he  brooked  that  his  own  high  thought 
Should  to  Booff,  or  to  Kom,  or  to  taunt  be  wrought ; 
For  the  pe<^le  and  truth  were  to  him  as  dear. 
At  the  love  of  fair  lady  to  true  cheiralier. 

*  Buty  nerer  like  him  for  some  ddicale  word 
Or  of  thanks,  or  of  courtesy,  beared  he  his  sword ; 
But  a  wrong  to  conyiction  he  would  not  endure ; 
And  he  fought  for  his  love  while  he  fought  for  the  poor. 

**  O,  oft  we  have  marked  the  disdain  in  his  eye. 
For  the  men  of  the  moment,  raised  haughty  and  high  ; 
And  they  dwindled  beside  him,  so  great  did  he  tower, 
'Midst  all  the  small  grandeurs  of  place  and  of  power. 

**  But  sofUy  and  low,  as  a  sister  might  qpeak. 
He  spoke  of  their  woes  to  the  fallen  and  weak, 
Or  with  all  the  fond  smiles,  and  the  pride  of  a  brother. 
His  joy  would  flash  forth  at  the  joy  of  another. 

*'  Then  ill  could  we  spare  him,  who  in  woe  or  in  weal. 
Was  the  foremost  to  suooour,  the  foremost  to  fM. 
But  we  cannot  lament. — His  blessiitg  is  sure. 
Who  fought  the  good  fight  of  the  people  and  poor. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful !" 

^  It  is  indeed/'  replied  Juliet,  ^  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  What  do  you  think  of  it  }^^  she  asked, 
turning  to  Lord  Hewiston. 

^^  There  can  be  but  <nie  opinion/'  he  replied. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  It  is  really  beautiful^^d  is  written  in  a  style  of 
mournful  melody  well  suited  to  the  theme.'' 

"And  yet/'  said  Evelyn,  "why  I  like  it  so 
much,  why  I  have  read  it  a  hundred  times,  and 
seem  as  if  I  could  never  sufficiently  admire  it,  b 
not  because  it  is  merely  a  beautiful  poem. — I  think 
it  has  far  higher  qualities.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Armand  Carrel  was  worthy  of  it,  but  the  character 
here  drawn  is  I  think  truly  heroic, — such  lofty 
enthusiasm,  such  pure  devotion,  such  gentle  sym- 
pathy. Nothing  can  be  more  expressive  than 
those  lines, — 

*^  A  wrong  to  oonyiction  ho  would  not  endure, ' 
And  he  fooght  for  his  love^  while  he  fought  for  the  poor.** 

They  sum  up  a  whole  character  in  a  few  words,— 
they  do  more,  they  furnish  a  perfect  creed, — moral 
and  political/' 

"You  are  right,''  said  Lord  Hewiston.  "At 
least,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  ^^  after  making  due 
allowance  for  your  rather  partial  judgment.  Ton 
know  you  always  see  things  in  a  Cavourable 
light." 

^^  Not  always  favourable,"  observed  Juliet ; "  but 
Evelyn  is  fond  of  extremes,  she  is  either  all  praise 
or  all  censure.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  quite 
agree-  with  her.  This  seems  indeed  a  perfect  dia- 
racter;  itisapity  there  are  really  no  such  peoide; 
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it  is  a  pity  such  perfections  should  only  exist  in 
poetry/^ 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it/^  said  Lord  Hewiston ; 
**  such  things  are  too  good  to  be  true." 

*'  I  do  not  see  the  impossibility/*  observed 
Evelyn  ;  ^*  there  is  nothing  in  this  list  of  perfec- 
tions that  may  not  be  attained  by  all.'* 

^^  But  that  never  is  attained ;  and  that  is  as 
bad.** 

*^  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  that ;  there  are 
not  many  perhaps^  but  at  least,  I  think^  there  are 
some  quite  as  good  as  even  the  hero  of  the 
poem.'* 

"  Surely  not  quite/*  observed  Juliet;  ^^  poetry  is 
allowed  to  exaggerate.** 

^'  And  your  two  celebrated  lines/*  rejoined  Lord 
Hewiston^  ^'  who  can  fulfil  them  ?** 

^'  You  are  resolved  to  be  incredulous,  but  I  will 
convince  you.  I  may  take  your  lordship's  self 
as  one  example  for  the  first  line ;  you  would  not 
endure  '  a  wrong  to  conviction/  you  know.** 

"  I  must  bow  to  the  compliment/*  he  said,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word;  ^^but  I  fear  I  cannot 
illustrate  the  whole  poem, — the  whole  idea.  Can 
any  one  do  that?**  he  added  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  as  though  he  would  read  her  thoughts. 

Evelyn  was  rather  embarrassed,  but  she  thought 
it  safest  to  speak  frankly  at  once.     She  replied, 

h2 
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therefore,  as  unconcernedly  as  she  could^  "  Yea,  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  many;  and  if  you  an 
determined  to  have  an  example,  I  think  Mr. 
Arbridge  can  afford  one.  He  has  sarariiiced  t 
great  deal — his  whole  happiness,  to  his  conTic- 
tions,  and  he  upholds  the  cause  of  the  poor  quite 
con  amore.    Do  you  not  think  so  ?'' 

'^  Indeed  I  do ;  if  any  man  can  come  up  to  that 
standard,  it  is  Charles.  He  is  quite  an  enthusiait; 
and  so,  as  we  speak  of  him,  here  he  is  \^'  he  added, 
as  Arbridge  entered  the  room.  After  the  uioal 
salutations  were  over,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
had  not  disturbed  them.  ^^  Tou  were  all  engaged 
in  some  important  discussion  when  I  came  in." 

^^  Very  important  indeed,^'  said  Lord  Hewiiton, 
^'  no  less  than  a  discussion  of  your  merits.  Miss 
Stuart  has  found  a  description  of  your  character.'' 

^^  Indeed!''  he  exclaimed,  turning  towards  Eve- 
lyn i  "  a  very  favourable  one,  I  hope.'* 

She  was  not  very  well  pleased  by  this  torn  in 
the  conversation ;  and  the  earnest  glance  she  en- 
countered only  increased  her  confusion;  but  she 
endeavoured  to  answer  gaily,  '^  Indeed  I  am  a&aid 
it  is  a  great  deal  too  flattering,  but  Lord  Hewislon 
insisted  it  was  correct.'* 

^' We  all  agreed  in  that,  I  think,*'  aaid  Jnlkt; 
^^but  here  it  is,*'  she  added,  taking  up  tihe  bode; 
''  here,  yon  may  read  it,  and  Judge  Sor  yoMMlL" 
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And  placing  the  volume  in  his  hands^  she  turned 
away  to  welcome  some  visitors  who  had  just 
arrived. 

Evelyn  now  deeply  regretted  having  at  all 
aHaded'  to  the  subject.  She  was  often  obliged  to 
exercise  strong  command^  in  order  to  conceal  her 
thoughts^  but  now  she  was  surprised  at  her  own 
emotion.  The  manner  of  Arbridge,  the  look  he 
had  bestowed  on  her,  had  filled  her  heart  with  new 
and  undefined  sensations^  which  she  could  neither 
understand  nor  analyze.  She  was  glad  of  the 
temporary  pause :  he  was  still  attentively  reading, 
apparently  neither  indifferent  nor  xmmoved ;  per- 
haps he  was  flattered  by  the  compliment  conveyed 
in  every  line,  or  perhaps  he  felt  it  was  deserved. 

Evelyn  turned  away,  and  mingled  with  the  other 
visitors. 

**  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Lady  Norford  ?*^  asked 
a  lady  with  whom  she  was  conversing ;  ^^  when 
may  we  expect  her  back  again  ?'' 

" I  have  not  heard  of  her  for  some  time"  re- 
plied Evelyn,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  had  latterly 
almost  forgotten  her  existence. 

*'  I  called  at  Sir  Stephen's  the  other  day,'*  said 
a  gentleman  standing  near,  ^^  and  I  learned  he  had 
gone  to  Italy,  to  join  Lady  Alsinger  and  her 
daughter;  and  they  are  to  return  almost  imme- 
diately ;— next  week,  I  believe.    They  have  made 
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a  very  long  stay  abroad.  La  bella  marchesa  was 
delighted  vr\t\\  Italy.  She  achieved  quite  a 
triumph  at  the  capitol.  They  say  she  is  ten 
times  lovelier  than  ever/' 

"  That  is  hardly  possible/'  said  the  lady  (for 
ladies  ra7i  sometimes  praise  each  otlier).  ^*  She  will 
not  remain  a  widow  long.'* 

'*  Of  course  not.     Indeed,  I  believe ." 

Evelyn  did  not  wait  to  hear  more ;  as  soon  as 
she  could  escape  unobserved,  she  hurried  away, 
overcome  i^ith  conflicting  emotions.  Those 
words  yet  ringing  in  her  ear,  and  burning  in 
her  heart. 

*'  Violet  here, — in  England, — in  a  few  days,— 
ten  times  lovelier  tlian  ever, — not  long  a  widow." 
She  had  never  thought  of  this,  never  expected  it, 
never  feared  it.  And  yet  was  not  this  what  she  had 
once  desired,  what  she  had  prayed  for  ?  Had  she 
not  wished  for  her  return, — ^to  see  him  happy,— to 
see  Violet  liis  wife  ?  His  wife ! — she  started  up  in 
horror — his  wife !  Often,  often^  had  she  thought 
of  it, — often  had  she  breathed  that  word,  but 
never  before  ]iad  it  seemed  so  very  terrible.  His 
wife, — Violet ! — oh,  had  she,  could  she  have  ever 
desired  it  ? — was  it  possible — was  it  possible  she 
could  ever  have  wished  for  such  an  event  ?  Surely 
she  had  never  loved  him  till  that  moment^— and 
now,  when  she  would  die  to  win  a  nnile  from  him^ 
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she  was  to  lose  all  hope,  all  happiness,  for  ever. 
The  golden  dreams  which,  all  unconsciously,  she 
had  indulged,  were  rudely  dispelled, — all  was  ovcx. 
Not  to  herself  had  she  ever  once  admitted  one 
gleam  of  hope,  however  faint  or  transient, — ^but 
yet,  but  yet,  all  unthinkingly,  she  had  glided  on 
in  joyous  happiness ; — ^Violet  was  forgotten.  And 
now ! — clasping  her  hands  with  agony,  her  burn- 
ing tears  fell  fast.  She  endeavoured,  but  all 
in  vain,  to  recall  her  self-command,  her  former 
resolution, — all  was  powerless.  The  gentle  cur- 
rent may  be  curbed  or  may  be  stayed,  but  who 
shall  arrest  the  mighty  tempest?  Her  feel- 
ings were  now  beyond  the  controul  of  her  will. 
The  pure  unselfish  devotion  of  the  young  girl 
was  merged  in  the  deep  passion  of  woman^s 
love.  What  a  terrible  night  was  that, — ^without 
rest,  without  tranquillity !  She  threw  open  the 
window,  and  looked  forth  over  the  wide  expanse^ 
lighted  by  myriad  fires;  the  cold  night  wind  blew 
freely  in,  but  brought  no  relief  to  her  fevered 
brow.  She  paced  the  room  hurriedly;  she  thought 
upon  the  past, — upon  her  sorrows  and  her  joys, — 
she  thought  of  him, — but  when  did  she  not  think 
of  him  ?  She  recalled  his  words,  his  looks,  hit 
manner  that  very  evening,  and  throwing  herself 
in  her  chair,  she  again  wept  bitterly.  She  longed 
for  the  morning,  and  then  she  laughed  in  mockery 
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at  herself, — the  morning ! — what  would  the  mon- 
ing  be  to  her  whose  whole  life  would  now  be  one 
long  night  of  sorrow.  But  the  morning  came, 
and  with  it  came  reflection.  How  should  she 
act« — ^what  could  she  do?  She  could  not  see 
hiir.  perhaps  see  Violet* — no,  slie  could  nut  bear 
that ;  she  would  at  once  leave  London,  she  would 
xvnim  to  her  aunt  that  verv  day.  .Vnd  must  slie 
then  see  him  no  more, — not  see  him  again, — v'as 
ii  come  to  this  : 

Bitter  wene  her  reflections,  but  her  better 
natuTe  again  triumphed.  She  had  struggled  so 
Vsig.  she  would  not  give  way  now.  She  resolred 
lo  remain  in  soUtude  till  she  had  gained  sufficient 
flrmness  to  meet  him  with  her  ordinary  tranquil- 
htr.  She  had  no  need  to  feign  illness  in  order  to 
be  alone;  such  mental  anguish  was  not  to  be 
endured  with  impunity.  When  Juliet  came  to 
inquire  after  her,  she  was  greatly  alarmed  by 
her  appearance.  She  readily  agreed,  nay,  she 
ahnost  insisted,  that  she  should  remain  in  her 
chamM-*  in  absolute  tranquillity.  Evelyn  wil- 
Knghr  ccmaplied,  she  was  only  too  glad  to  be  left 
akrne.  Leaning  her  burning  fordiead  on  her 
band,  sjie  passed  hours  in  gloomy  thought  She 
was  indeed  unhappy !  But  at  last,  repenting  of 
her  weaknen»  she  aroused  herself  from  her  des- 
pair.   She  soiiglit  consolation  where  alone  it  had 
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never  failed  her^ — where^  a  desolate  orphan,  she 
had  found  a  father  and  a  friend,  vmd  where,  in  all 
her  sorrow  and  suffering,  she  had  never  sought 
help  in  vain. 


H  S 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

She's  ne'er  so  much  with  me  as  when  sh^s  absent^ 
When  I'm  alone^then  she  indeed  is  with  me. 
The  guest  of  mind,  arrayed  in  fEoicy's  gloiy. 

Wallacx» 

Arbridge  was  greatly  surprised  when^  having 
finished  reading  the  poem^  he  found  Eyelyn 
vanished.  He  was^  of  course,  greatly  distressed 
on  hearing  she  was  ill,  and  on  not  seeing  her, 
during  his  visits,  on  the  succeeding  days.  But 
while  he  had  occasion  to  regret  her  absence,  he 
had  also  time  to  analyze  his  own  feelings.  He 
was  aided  in  this  process,  by  a  casual  remark  of 
his  friends.  They  had  been  speaking  of  Evelyn, 
and  Lord  Hewiston,  after  alluding  to  his  great 
regard,  and  Juliet's  great  affection,  for  her,  re- 
lated, as  an  additional  cause  for  both,  her  season- 
able kindness  to  Mr.  Arden.  Arbridge  cordially 
admired  such  an  act  of  generosity ;  Lord  Hewis- 
ton, of  course,  agreed  with  him;  '*but  yet,"  he 
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added,  "  I  hardly  know  whether  it  deserves  so 
much  praise:  It  was  no  sacrifice  to  her.  What 
does  she  want  with  money.  She  will  not  be  chosen 
for  her  wealth.  I  mean/'  he  continued,  as  his 
friend  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  ^'  that  she 
will  not  be  married  for  her  money-^she  has 
higher  recommendations/' 

^^  She  is  going  to  be  married,  then  ?" 
Juliet  entering  the  room  at  this  moment,  in- 
terrupted the  conversation,  and  this  question  re- 
mained unanswered.  Arbridge  left  the  house 
and  returned  homCj'^Kiispleased  and  dissatisfied, 
though  he  hardly  knew  why  or  wherefore.  The 
idea  of  Evelyn's  marriage  was  quite  unexpected 
and  was  not  agreeable.  But  he  would  not  think  * 
of  it  now, — ^what  was  it  to  him  ?  What  could  it 
matter  who  was  married,— -he  had  done  with  such 
things  for  ever.  With  this  consoling  reflection 
he  turned,  or  rather  endeavoured  to  turn,  his 
attention  exclusively  to  his  books  and  papers,  and 
to  devote  all  his  thoughts  wholly  to  his  business. 
But  his  thoughts  were  not  quite  obedient  to  his 
will.  They  would  stiU  wander  over  forbidden 
ground,  or  if  he  did  succeed  in  fixing  them  on  the 
occupation  before  him,  yet  the  image  of  Evelyn 
was  not  banished.  Scarcely  one  of  his  favourite 
pursuits,  or  ordinary  subjects  of  rumination^  but 
what  suggested  some  observation  or  remark  she 
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had  made.    How  sweetly  had  she  praised  thia^ 
her  whole  &ce  heaming  with  admiration !— and 
this, — but  why  dwell  on  these  things  ?    A  book 
waain  his  hands'—he  was  to  read  and  not  to  thinL 
Why  should  he  care  for  friendship^  or  think  of 
lore;  his  friends  were  the  people^  his  love  was  die 
poor. — and  then  the  words  of  the  poem  returned 
to  his  mind^ — the  noble  character  to  which  Ae 
henelf  had  compared  him.     With  an  impatient 
eidamation,  he  threw  his  book  away,  and  hastily 
paong  the  room,  resolved^  if  he  could  not  oom- 
mand  his  thoughts,  he  at  least  would  understand 
them.     Yet  this  was  no  easy  task ;  his  wishes  ran 
counter  to  his  will.     He  would  not  listen  to  the 
vht^rings  of  his  heart,  he  was  displeased  with 
himself  for  careing  for  such  a  subject, — ^for  again 
ieding  interest  in  a  woman.      After   all,  what 
could  it  matter  to  him  r    And  yet  he  paused  to 
coasider  whether  his  friend  had  spoken  at  ran- 
dom.    FohafM  it  was  only  a  supposition, — and 
TCt — bat  who  oould  it  be  ?    Who  was  worthy  of 
her;    It  must  be  some  ooe  of  large  intdlect,  and 
greas  mind,— one  who   could  comprehend  her, 
uhan  she  could   comprehend.      She  could  not 
laoop  10  any  oidinary  being.     It  must  be  some 
h»di«d  spirit,  in  unison  with  her  own,  wi& 
whom  die  conld  thmk,  aad  ahe  ooold  fecL    How 
tralyh^liy  Mchaman  moat  be!     Howwodd 
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she  sootiie  him  in  his  sorrow^  cheer  him  in  his 
diflBcolty,  rejoice  in  his  triumph^ — ^triumph  would 
be  doubly  blessed,  shared  with  her,  and  mis- 
fbrtone  would  lose  its  sting  when  she  was  by  to 
solace.  Had  he  not  experienced  something  of 
this,  himself?  From  her  he  had  never  had  empty 
flattery  or  careless  condolence,—- and  now  she  was 
to  bestow  her  smiles  and  her  sympathy  upon 
anodier* 

Yet,  again,  how  could  this  affect  him, — he  did 
not  love  her  ?  Love, — surely  not, — ^twas  impos- 
sible,—-^twas  absurd.  But  what  was  love  ?  Was 
it  the  entiiusiastio  admiration  with  which  he  had 
regarded  Violet?  his  feelings  were  very  differ- 
ent now.  Well  he  remembered  his  former  fond 
emotions;  and  surely  he  had  then  loved?  He 
had  adored  a  bright  perfection,  he  had  invested  her 
with  a  thousand  ideal  charms,  and  bowed  before 
the  shrine.  But  with  Evelyn  it  was  otherwise  in 
thinking  of  her,  he  added  nothing.  Whatever 
sentiment  he  felt,  was  for  herself  alone.  And 
what  was  this  ?  It  was  not  that  wild  admiration, 
bom  of  a  rapturous  glance,  nurtured  by  fancy,— 
bringing  forth  passion,  phrenzy,  despair.  It  was 
a  pure  feeling,  based  on  communion  of  mind, — 
sympathy  of  heart,  unity  of  thought,  sentiment, 
and  intelligence.    It  was  not  the  blind  transport 
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of  early  youth,  when  even  the  faults  of  the  belored 
are  deemed  virtues ;  but  the  congeniality  of  supe- 
rior spirits  by  which  each  is  derated,  inspired 
and  refined.  And  which  of  these  sentiments  is 
love?  Love,  whose  recognised  empire  is  the 
heart ;— -but  does  the  road  thither  lead  through  the 
&ncy  or  the  mind  ? 

Arbridge  ^tis  endowed  with  great  reasoning 
powers^  well  skilled  in  argument ;  but  all  this  was 
now  useless, — it  could  not  solve  his  present  diffi- 
culty. He  thought  himself  good  at  a  definition; 
but  he  could  not  define  his  own  sensations.  Re- 
flection is  of  little  use  in  matters  of  feeling.  Love 
confounds  logic ;  sympathy  will  not  be  educed  in 
syllogisms.  And  thus,  after  many  hours  of  medi- 
tation, he  still  remained  in  the  same  perplexity,— 
refusing  to  admit  what  he  could  not  deny.  In 
former  times,  his  affections  had  led  away  his 
reason; — now  it  was  his  reason  that  had  taken 
captive  his  heart,  which  yet  refused  to  own  the 
**  soft  impeachment." 

He  had  ample  time  for  sxich  musings,  in  the 
succeeding  days,  during  which  Evelyn  studiously 
avoided  meeting  him.  She  waited  to  acquire  suf- 
ficient bodily  strength  and  mental  power,  to  be 
able  to  assume  her  wonted  composure,  and  smile 
over  the  wreck  of  all  her  happiness,— or,  what 
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was  even  more  difficult, — ^to  appear  indifferent  and 
unconcerned.  That  time  came.  She  joined  the 
evening  circle  before  his  arriyal,  though  she  no 
longer  expected  him  with  delight.  The  thoughts 
of  Violet  were  as  ice  chilling  her  Itrdent  heart; — she 
dreaded  the  meeting^-Hshe  was  silenty  sad,  and 
suffering. 

He  came, — as  friendly,  as  thoughtful,  as  kind 
as  ever, — rejoiced  to  see  her  again,  full  of  concern 
for  her  recent  illness ;  and  perhaps  there  was  a 
shade,  just  a  shade  of  difference  in  his  manner, 
induced  by  his  solitary  meditations.  But  he 
came, — and  as  the  breathing  statue  waked  to  life, 
— as  the  clouds  dispersed  by  the  rising  sunbeam, 
so  in  his  presence,  Evelyn's  gloom  and  melancholy 
all  vanished.  How  could  she  see  him  and  hear 
him,  and  not  be  happy  ? 


CHAFTEB  XXVL 


Lejoordegloire  etianhrfc; 


Whkn  he  left  the  Switz  monntBuis,  to  mingle 
agun  with  men,  and  to  embark  onoe  more  in  the 
great  and  gLorions  struggle,  Arbridge,  though 
resolved  to  devote  all  hia  thoughts  and  eneigiet 
to  the  good  canae,  never  dreamed  that  he  should 
again  feel  his  heart  bum,  and  his  spirits  revive 
with  all  the  ardour  and  elasticity  of  his  eaily 
youth.  But  so  it  was.  A  new  life  seemed  to 
animate  him;  a  glorious  future  was  before  him. 
The  Utopian  visions  which  had  allured  his  fancy 
seemed  now  not  all-impossible  of  realisation. 
Social  progress,  regeneration  and  reform,  long, 
sublime  theories,  were  now  being  actually  reduced 
to  practice.  The  impetus  was  given ;  the  mi^ty 
movement  had  commenced;  and  who  shall  dare 
to  arrest  it?    And  who  dare  venture  to  surmise 
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whidier  it  shall  lead  us  ?  what  shall  be  the  oceaa 
to  this  great  river,  now  bearing  us  swiftly  on. 
wards?  Hope  whispers— and  shall  we  not  heed 
her  voice?  Shall  not  we,  who  have  mourned 
over  the  sorrow  and  the  darkness,  rejoice  in  the 
rising  beams,  and  trust  in  the  coming  joy? — 
People  of  England,  your  redemption  is  at  hand ! 
What  sweet  triumph  did  not  this  conviction  afford 
to  the  enthusiastic  heart  of  Arbridge!  and  as 
he  felt  that  he,  however  himibly,  was  co-operating 
in  the  g^neat  work;  what  wonder  that  his  whole 
soul  glowed  with  happiness,  that  his  intellect 
seemed  to  acquire  new  strength,  his  every  aspira- 
tion fresh  energy  and  vigour.  Time  passed, — 
but  a  time  whose  memory  shall  not  pass:  the 
great  measure,  and  the  great  harbinger  of  great 
measures — the  com  bill,  had  triumphantly  left 
the  Commons.  After  fruitless  opposition  and 
wearisome  delay,  a  decisive  majority  of  ninety- 
eight  had  realized  the  expectations  of  the  People, 
and  ratified  their  desires  by  the  approval  of  their 
representatives.  Protection  now  trusted  to  his 
last  stronghold  and  grand  resource, — ^the  Peers. 
But  in  vain  he  trusted!  In  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly, hereditary  prejudice  gave  way  before  a 
wisdom,  not  bequeathed  by  ancestors,  but  bom  of 
reflection  and  experience  and  keen  investigation, 
in  some  instances,  or  a  graceful  compliance  with 
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fs.  or  a  natural  good  sense,  in  other 
W<r  mill  not  linger  over  the  theme^  though  it  is  i 
ill--pje&sirr  one,  and  though  we  might,  perchanc 
frav  a  izoral  from  this  event ;  and  deduce  hopef 
irnrr^aTirr^  from  the  &ct,  that  in  the  verv  eicl 

of  MiGHT^-over   the    might 
ir.  ■::  nr-k.  of  pride,  of  prejudice,  of  power,- 
R:gh7.  in  ::$  purity  and  unity,  gloriously  triui 
p«i£      B-:   why  speak   of  what   is   evident 
iZ" — r:  wLa:  is  even  now  passing— of  what 
p.-w--^  ir.  c-ir  hearts* — and  of  what  shaU  lire 
r<zr  >niiLi:^r'«  srateful  memorv.  while  time  shi 
RsT^rrv.  ar.i  while  right  shall  flourish.     (Heart 
rr*:it  :iff  r^rzis  be  svnonvmous  I) 

Ar.i  i>:7^  rejoiced  in  the  people*s  triumi 
n^:nr  ;ryrilly  or  more  hoj>efully  than  our  Evely 
sTSf::  Srr  reart  was  sad, — grievously  oppress^ 
Vt  :t5  cwn  peculiar  griefs.  Yet  she  banishi 
ti^fsi.  cr  sj.-e  sav>ve  to  banish  them,  and  exulti 
X  T>f  Tvoular  exultation,  and  the  realisation 

■s.  And  she  tried,  but  oh,  ho 
:t.>,  :o  t^ink  of  nothing  hot  these  great  sal 
endeavooied, — while  she  listened  i 
riie  emi  e»>quence  of  Aibridge,  expatiating  c 
^e  »ix«s«  oc  all  his  plans,  Haiming  her  sympath 
bf  her  counsel, — she  endeavoared  to  dn^ 
)m  heart  ibe  terrible  tboi^t  of  Viold 
dttty  expected  airi^  and  to  still  die  viole 
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agitation  that  overwhelmed  her,  lest  every  mes* 
senger,  visitor,  or  letter  might  announce,  the 
dreaded  intelligence.  And  yet  for  the  present 
she  was  happy,  happy  on  sufferance — a  feeble 
tenure — but  the  only  one  to  which  her  fond  heart 
might  cUng. 

*^How  pretty  the  green  looks  on  the  white 
alabaster/^  said  Lady  Hewiston,  as  she  arranged 
the  oak  leaves  over  the  mantel-piece,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May.  "  Is  it  not  a  pretty  con- 
trast, Evelyn  ?'' 

^^It  is  indeed.  But  you  surprise  me,  Juliet, 
by  your  question.  I  thought  your  object  was  not 
to  decorate  your  mantel-piece,  but  as  a  good  tory 
and  loyal  subject,  to  testify  your  happiness  on  the 
restoration  of  royalty .^^ 

^^  Of  course  that  is  the  real  meaning  implied* 
Though  I  confess  I  have  the  oak-apples  rather  as 
a  matter  of  form.  Will  you  have  one  ?  From  a 
child  I  have  always  worn  one  on  King  Charles' 
day;  and  I  love  old  customs  and  old  preju- 
dices.*' 

^^Oh,  in  that  case  I  can  agree  with  you.  I 
could  wear  oak-apples,  or  anything,  because  I  had 
done  so  when  a  child ;  but  as  for  any  regard  or 
respect  for  King  Charles '^ 

^^  Oh !  hush,  I  cannot  listen  to  your  treasonable 
remarks,''  exclaimed  Juliet ;  and  then  she  added, 
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widi  a  smile^  ^'  I  will  leave  you  to  discuss  sod 
matters  with  Mr.  Arbridge.'' 

A  shade  passed  oyer  the  bee  of  Evelyn ;  bu 
she  said  nothing. 

"Would  you  believe  it?^^  continued  Lad] 
Hewiston^  addressing  her  husband^  who  now^  witl 
his  friend^  entered  the  room.  "We  have  hadi 
political  discussion.  Evelyn  has  been  talkinj 
treason  about  my  oak-leaves,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
Mr.  Arbridge,  will  agree  with  her  ?'' 

"  It  is  indeed  treason  to  talk  against  anything 
so  beautiful,^  observed  Arbridge,  admiring  tlu 
^'erdant  branches  which  adorned  the  room.  ''And 
is  this  all  in  honour  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May ! 
Well,  the  day  will  be  more  memorable  hereafter. 
I  think  the  division  of  the  Lords  this  morning 
will  effect  far  more  good  for  the  country^  than  ever 
did  my  royal  namesake ;  eh,  Harry  ?  But  yoa 
don't  agree  with  me.'' 

"  I  see  no  analogy  between  the  cases.  An  act 
of  parliament  is  only  an  act  of  parliament,  aft«r 
all, — diough  the  measure  in  question  be  a  very 
great  one." 

"  And  a  king  in  a  kinff,  after  all, — thou^  the 
one  in  question  be  a  very  bad  one.  That  is  your 
opinion,  I  know.  WeU,  be  it  so.  And  ye^  do 
you  think,"  he  added,  addressing  Eydyn^  "  that 
it  would  in  any  way  derogate  from  the  honour  of 
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this  day,  to  mingle  with  the  green  oak-leaves  which 
preserved  a  monarch,  the  golden  com  which  riiall 
preserve  a  people  ?'* 

^^  On  the  contrary  ;  I  should  place  the  honour 
on  the  other  side.  But  is  the  question  really 
decided  then  V* 

^^  Undoubtedly.  It  was  indeed  virtually  decided 
long  since ;  but  this  forty-seven  of  the  Loafds  is 
conclusive.  And  they  have  acted  nobly;  it  is 
only  a  fortnight  since  the  bill  left  our  House^  and 


now ^' 


(t 


Speaking  of  the  Lords/'  interrupted  Lord 
Hewiston;  ^^do  you  know,  I  met  the  earl  this 
morning.'^ 

^^ Indeed!''  exclaimed  Juliet,  anxiously;  "did 
you  speak  ?" 

"  I  was  walking  down  Bond-street  this  morn- 
ing, and  stopped  a  moment  to  survey  the  enemy's 
head-quarters  there.  I  expected  to  net  closed 
blinds,  and  other  tokens  of  distress, — ^Monopoly's 
funeral  escutcheon,  for  example ; — 'but  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  visible.  I  observed  a  gentleman 
leave  the  house  in  a  hurried  manner ;  the  next 
moment  he  was  before  me— 4t  was  the  earl.  Time 
and  place  were  alike  imfortunate;  and,  had  I 
reflected  a  moment,  I  should  hardly  have  haiarded 
a  meeting.  But  nothing  could  have  been  better ; 
Ae  sudden  rencontre  took  ns  botii  by  surprise. 
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and,  before  we  had  time  to  think,  we  had  shaken 
hands,  and  were  conversing  quite  as  usual.  I 
am  glad  it  is  over/'  he  added,  trjring  to  assume  a 
careless  air;  ^^I  quite  dreaded  it;  it  weighed  on 
my  mind/' 

Juliet,  delighted  at  the  reconciliation  of  her 
husband  and  his  father,  eagerly  inquired  further 
aboUt  the  interview. 

^^  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  it  has  ended  thus,'' 
said  Evelyn,  addressing  Arbridge.  '^  He  has  suf- 
fered more  than  he  is  willing  to  express." 

^'  Lord  Relton  has  sufficiently  expiated  his  &ult 
How  bitter  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  protec- 
tionists now  ?  Our^s  is  a  complete  triumph.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  glorious  session !" 

^^  You  forget  last  Friday — the  Factory  bill." 

^^  I  never  can  forget  what  interests  me — what 
interests  tis  so  deeply!  Yet,  even  for  the  poor 
operatives,  have  we  not  reason  to  rejoice  ?  Free 
trade  will  benefit  them  even  more  than  the  short 
hours, — and  that,  too,  they  will  have  ere  long. 
Nevertheless,  the  last  division  did,  indeed,  disap- 
point me.  I  expected  success ;  it  was  the  very 
time.  Now,  when  the  manufacturers  are  gaining 
all  their  wishes ;  when  new  prospects  are  opened 
to  them ;  when  they  will  benefit  in  all  ways,  pay 
less,  and  sell  more ;  surely  it  is  the  very  time  to 
make  the  sacrifice — if  it  be  a  sacrifice.    And  yet. 
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notwithstanding  these  strong  reasons^  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  we  lost.  Many  honest,  many 
considerate  men,  would  not  vote  against  Peel. 
Anxious  for  the  general  welfare,  they  were  un- 
willing to  produce  a  reduction  of  labour  at  the 
risk  of  a  non-reduction  of  the  price  of  food.  But 
in  spite  of  all,  we  had  only  ten  minority;  the 
triumph  is  now  certain,  and  is  not  very  distant.^' 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  find  good  measures  eventu- 
ally prosper ;  but,  alas  !  what  years  of  labour  are 
required  ?  ^' 

"They  are  well  paid  for!"  exclaimed  Arbridge, 
with  enthusiasm ;  ^^  I  should  consider  the  labour 
of  a  life-time  hardly  equivalent  to  the  happiness  of 
success  in  any  of  these  great  measures !'' 

Evelyn  responded,  by  a  glance  of  tearful  joy ; 
her  feelings  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  his 
own.  Meanwhile,  some  visitors  had  arrived, 
and  were  conversing  with  Lord  Hewiston;  he 
turned  to  Arbridge. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  Peel  said  the  other  night 
about  allotments?  Mr.  Newton  declares  it  an 
unanswerable  objection  to  them.'^ 

"Indeed !     An  unanswerable  objection  ?  ^' 

^'  So  I  consider  it,'*  replied  Mr.  Newton.    "  For 

my  part,  I  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  plan;  but 

there  is  great  reason  in  what  Sir  Robert  said. 

He  observed  that  the  great  objection  to  allot- 
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ments  was,  that,  by  enabling  the  pec^ple  to  grow 
potatoes  readily,  they  tended  to  sobstitnte  them 
for  bread,  and  to  render  the  ElngKsh  a  ipotaXo- 
eating  peasantry,  like  the  Irish/' 

^^  That  is  true  enough,'^  observed  Lord  Hewis- 
ton;  ^^that  is  the  only  yalid  objection  I  have 
heard  to  the  practice.'' 

''The  only  cq^parenihf  valid,  you  mean,"  said 
his  friend.  ^' Why,  Sir  Robert,  by  making  bread 
cheap,  is  doing  the  best  thing  in  the  worid  to 
counteract  such  a  mischance.  Do  you  suppose 
that  our  poor  would  vohmtarUy  exchange  bread 
for  potatoes  ?  And,  if  necessity  compels  them  to 
do  so,  while  they  have  allotments,  what  on  earth 
would  they  subsist  on  if  they  were  without  ?" 

''That  argument  is  certainly  more  unanswer- 
able than  Sir  Robert's." 

"Are  you  a  great  advocate  for  die  system?^ 
asked  Mr.  Newton. 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  Arbridge ;  "  and  expe- 
rience has  confirmed  my  opinions.  I  am  trying 
the  system  on  an  extended  scale,  and  it  is  ^emiiH 
ently  successful." 

"Ah,  your  estates  are  on  an  extended  scak. 
Tliey  were  fimied  for  their  pfesei'visa  in  the  old 
duke's  time ;  I  have  enjoyed  many  a  day's  good 
sport  there." 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  do  so  «gaiii,^  oliaenrf 
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Arbridge.  "  But  perhaps  the  sporting  is  hardly 
so  good — ^the  preserves  are  not  certainly  the 
same." 

"  Mr.  Arbridge  is  ambitious,  you  must  know," 
said  Lord  Hewiston,  '^  not  of  having  the  best  gafne, 
but  the  best  peasants  in  the  country — not  of  amusing 
his  rich  acquaintances,  but  of  improving  his  humble 
ienantsJ^ 

(And  would  to  heaven  we  had  more  of  such 
ambitious  landlords !) 

'^  Mrs.  Allerton  has  been  telling  me,"  observed 
Juliet,  who  was  conversing  with  some  ladies, 
^  that  she  was  at  the  House  of  Lords  last  night, 
and  was  greatly  interested.  I  think  I  should  like 
to  go." 

"  What  you  !"  exclaimed  her  husband.  ^^  You, 
Juliet,  who  hate  politics?^' 

^'  Oh  just  for  once — for  curiosity.  I  am  sure 
Evelyn  would  be  delighted.    When  can  we  go  ?" 

**  Whenever  you  please.  What  do  you  say. 
Miss  Stuart  ?" 

^  Oh,  let  it  be  the  last  night  of  the  com  bill — 
the  closing  scene." 

'^  Oh,  you  wish  to  be  in  at  the  death ! — ^the  death 
of  Monopoly." 

"  And  of  the  ministry,  too,"  added  Mr.  New- 
ton. 

^'Oh  no,"  exclaimed  Evelyn ;^^   surely  not?" 
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*^They  are,  indeed — ^beautiful,  most  beautiful !" 
he  answered  at  once,  and  somewhat  warmly. 

Evelyn's  eyes  fell  upon  the  flowers ;  they  were 
violets !  The  sight  at  once  disenchanted  every 
wild  delusion.  "  Beautiful  Violets !" — of  what— 
of  whom  was  he  thinking  ?  Dropping  the  flowers, 
she  moved  from  the  table;  she  endeavoured  to 
appear  occupied  with  some  trifle,  and  remained 
apparently  calm.  But  her  tranquilUty  was  not 
increased  when,  on  turning  again  towards  the 
table,  she  perceived  Arbridge  holding  the  violets 
in  his  hand.  Had  she  known  his  thoughts,  very 
different  had  been  her  feelings ! 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

It's  coining  yet  for  a*  that. 
When  man  to  man^  the  world  o*er, 
Shall  brothers  be,  and  a*  that. 

Evelyn's  wishes  were  gratified.  On  the 
memorable  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  June, 
Lady  Hewiston  and  herself  were  among  the  few 
and  favoured  fair  ones,  who  within  the  pale  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  witnessed  the  passing  of  the 
great  Bill. 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband  as  they 
withdrew,  Juliet,  with  more  than  her  usual  anima- 
tion, expressed  the  amusement  and  interest 
afforded  her  by  the  scene ;  while  Evelyn's  satis- 
faction was  more  eloquently  declared  by  her 
silence, — as,  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
and  moral  grandeur  of  the  event  she  had  just 
witnessed,    she  breathed  a  heartfelt    prayer  o 
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thanksgiving  for  a  measure  which  she  regarded  as 
a  triumph  for  the  poor. 

Arbridge  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the  carriage, 
and  then  hurriedly  returned  to  his  place  in  the 
House,  anxious  to  be  present  at  the  announce- 
ment from  the  Lords,  and  to  witness  the  catas- 
trophe. 

And  they  came — the  messengers  from  the 
Peers — ^and  loud  and  hearty  were  the  cheers 
which  hailed  them.  They  came  to  announce  to 
the  Commons,  that  (saving  the  assured  ratification 
of  the  Sovereign)  free  trade  was  the  law  of  the 
land !  At  such  a  declaration,  what  wonder  that 
the  ministers,  who,  for  this,  had  sacrificed  and  had 
suffered  so  unflinchingly  and  so  much — that  the 
members  who  had  struggled  and  persevered  so 
nobly — that  the  lovers  of  the  people  who  recog- 
nised in  this  their  triumph — that  the  enemies  of 
oppression  who  saw  in  this  its  downfall — what 
wonder  that  the  whole  House,  as  representative 
of  the  country,  with  the  glad  thunder  of  applause 
received  the  glorious  tidings !  And  what  wonder 
that  one  of  the  eloquent  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  a  speech  against  the  govern- 
ment, checked  by  this  happy  interruption,  declared 
that  "  after  such'an  occurrence  it  would  be  ungra- 
cious to  say  another  word  against  the  ministers.'' 

But,  alas !  the  great  events  of  that  evening  were 
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not    yet  oyer.     The    ministiy,   which    but   ax 
months  before  had  arisen  like  the  phoenix  from 
its  own  ashes,  was  now,  like  the  tropic  son,  to  set 
in  the  full  blaze  of  grandeur  and  glory.     ^  Deadi 
or  Tictorv'*'  is  the  soldier's  watchword ;  but  in  the 
same   hour    our    generals   receired    both.     The 
cheers    of   triumph  had  hardly   died   upon  the 
echoes  of  St.   Stephen's,  ere  those   walls  again 
resounded  with  the  einiltation  of  a  Action,  as  the 
minister  fell, — conquered  though  a  conqueror. 
Defeated  on  the  "  Coercion"  bill, — and  yet  it 
'       were  folly  to  suppose  that  measure  itself  deposed 
him.     It  is  an  universally  admitted  fact,  that  to  the 
bitter  animosity  of  his  former  friends  is  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  attributed.    Yet 
it  is  equally  certain  that  many  even  of  the  well- 
wishers  of  the  premier  voted  against   him,  in 
accordance  with  what  they  r^arded  as  their  duty 
to  thrir  country.    And  these  were  undoubtedly 
right; — conscience  and  our  country  before  all 
things.    And  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  ol 
this  number  would  have  been  Arbridge.     He,  die 
zealous  advocate  of  right  against  might,  would 
naturally  be  opposed  to  a  coercion  bill.     But,  on 
the  contrary,  his  great  love  of  popular  rights  and 
popular  justice  int^ed  him  fevourably  towards 
the  government  measure.    He  was  for  putting 
down  the  strong  arm  of  violence  and  oppression. 
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whether  stretched  forth  by  the  crowned  despot  or 
the  midnight  murderer.  But  the  bill  was  lost, 
and  he  found  consolation  in  believing  that  such 
measures  would  never  again  be  needful ;  free  trade 
would  do  more  by  conciliating,  than  the  "curfew^* 
by  coercing. 

And  now^,  while  the  minister  was  tendering  his 
resignation  to  his  sovereign, — while  in  political 
quarters  all  was  animation,  eager  hopes,  daring 
assumptions,  and  anxious  whispers,  Arbridge, — 
when  withdrawn  from  the  busy  crowd,  and  alone 
with  his  own  thoughts, — paused  awhile  to  reflect 
on  the  recent  great  events,  and  to  speculate  on 
the  consequences  of  the  new  changes  taking  place. 
And  is  it  not  a  matter  for  deep  contemplation  ? 
We  live  indeed  in  an  ^^  eventful  epoch."  The 
history  of  ^^  our  own  times  '^  must  be  written  with 
no  feeble  pen.  The  historian  who  shall  pourtray 
it  to  the  hereafter  must — but  no,  the  historian  will 
not  be  needed!  The  effects  of  our  present 
doings  will  be  felt  by  our  posterity.  The  fair 
blossoms  of  future  blessings  will  bid  them  think 
upon  the  seed-time; — ^upon  the  time  when  the 
hard  and  barren  earth  required  years  of  toil,— of 
patient,  laborious,  and  unceasing  toil,  ere  it  was 
fit  for  the  reception  of  the  good  grain.  Their 
grateful  memories  may  enshrine  the  names  of  the 
labourers  in  the  days  of  difficulty,  and  of  him. 


tiie  boidot  of  the  buid,  ^who  led  them  od.'' 
And  of  himalaOy  who, bra  gkRKms  act  of  sd^ 
inuDoiation,  ciaviied  die  long  endeaTocn  vidi 
tiv^  ^]tir*f^"'"  of  success. 

But  it  is  not  for  fitee  trade  alone,  that  this 
epoch  is  remarkable,  or  will  daim  the  cordiil 
thankssnines  of  postcnty.  This  great  measoie, 
ertat  as  it  is,  is  but  one  of  many !— ay,  let  ns 
wtptax  it — if  bmt  ome  q^  tmmmif.'  Alone,  it  is  te/  a 
gnat  Eseasore — an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  dtspmr^-^ 
hot.  united  with  other,  perhaps  even  minor,)  im- 
pitnementi,  it  m^  form  a  component  part  in  the 
Cicaiest  of  rcTolntions  and  reforms; — ^it  m^  almoil 
become  a  link  in  a  chain  which  shaD  join  euth 
with  heaxen!  Are  we  too  bold — too  Tisionarr, 
too  acdacioos: — nay,  wise  and  learned, — ^politi- 
ouxs,  philosophos,  economists,  if  3ron,  like  as, 
hare moomedorer our peopIe'*s sufferings;  ifyou, 
Uke  us,  hare  burned  with  indignaticm  at  their 
wromisi,  foibid  us  not  die  happiness  of  hope! 
Gainsay  us  not,  when  we  dedare  that  we  behold 
at  length  the  ^  beginning  of  the  end."  The  ini- 
tiatzTe  of  a  great  system  has  been  taken;  the 
banner  of  Reform  onfuried;  the  vesKtlaondied; 
die  march  began ; — ^adiat  simile  yon  will,  bat  the 
first  step  Act  beem  wutde — that  first  important  step, 
^  le  prtmitr paSj  fm  eoHeJ' 
But  though  we  feel,  and  though  we  would  hafc 
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you  feel  thus — deem  not,  oh  fellow-men,  and  bro- 
thers, well-wishers  and  workers  in  the  great  cause 
—deem  not  this  a  time  for  inactivity.  Now  is 
the  very  hour  when  your  strength  and  energy  are 
most  required.  Shall  soldiers-  be  idle^  because  the 
battle  is  begim  ?  Shall  they  desist  from  the  com- 
bat, because  one  fortress  is  gained?  Success  has 
smiled  upon  us — what  then  ?  This  is  but  our 
Areola ;  there  is  a  Marengo  and  an  Austerlitz  to 
come! 

The  sigh  of  the  suffering,  and  the  murmur  of 
the  wronged,  have  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
powerful — the  hand  of  succour  is  stretched  forth. 
The  progress  of  regeneration  may  be  slow,  but  it 
is  assured.  Many  evils  must  ever  surround  all 
mortal  denizens,  but  we  shall  not  again — (oh, 
grant,  it  heaven !) — we  shall  not  again  witness  such 
things  as  have  been.  The  daily  occurrences  of  this 
present  time  will,  to  our  enlightened  children, 
appear  fully  as  marvellous  as  the  wild  legends  of 
a  bye-gone  age.  It  will  seem  to  them  as  incre- 
dible, that  men  once  died  of  hunger,  as  that  they 
once  were  burned  for  witchcraft:  the  story  of  the 
Roman  babes  preserved  and  nurtured  by  a  savage 
wolf,  will  be  deemed  more  probable, — far  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  men — Christian  men,  ever  turned 
new-bom  infants  from  their  doors,  without  a  rag 
to  cover  them;  the  human  repasts  of  the  cannibals 
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will  appear  less  revolting,  than  the  thought  of  the 
wretched  paupers,  scrambling  and  struggling  for, 
and  gnawing, — putrid  bones ! 

But  why  pursue  the  comparison;  why  dwell 
upon  the  subject  ?  *  Had  this  pen  indeed  the 
power,  as  its  owner  has  the  desire,  it  might  endea- 
vour more, — but  it  is  needless.  Such  themes  now 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  all ;  such  aspirations  are 
universal;  and  their  fruits  will  be  seen,  when 
these  pages  are  deep  beneath  the  waters  of  Le&e. 
Be  it  so ! 

And  yet  let  us  add  one  last  word ;  (how  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  turn  from  such  a  subject!)  one  last 
word  to  you,  who,  anxious  to  follow  in  your 
Master's  steps,  are  zealous  in  the  great  cause  of 
social  renovation  ;  you,  who  deem  the  noblest  em- 
ployment for  human  faculties  and  divine  inspira- 
tions the  service  of  your  fellow-men ;  and  whose 
highest  reward  is  to  witness  their  well-being ;  to 
you,  let  us  again  reiterate  our  assertion — this  is 
trie  time  for  action  !  ^'Allans!  enfam  de  la  Patrte^^ 
— the  day  is  come!  All  has  been  well  begyn; 
look  around, — in  every  quarter  the  mighty  move- 
ment has  commenced.  Let  us  think  nothing  too 
trivial,  all  are  parts  of  one  great  plan.  Whether  we 
join  in  the  glad  jubilee  which  celebrates  free  trade; 
whether  we  devote  our  time  and  labour  to  shorten 
those  of  the  poor  factory- workers ;  whether  we 
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contribute  to  the  subscription  for  the  bereaved 
families  of  genius, — or  (better  far)  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  genius  while  it  lives, — and  forbid  neglect, 
necessity,  or  "  chill  penury'^  itself,  to  add  another 
victim  to  the  band  of  glorious  beings,  to  whom— 
her  brightest  children — earth  could  only  give  a 
grave;  men  whose  lives — the  glory  of  their 
country — were  passed  in  scorn,  in  suffering,  and 
contumely,  "and  who  (as  has  been  beautifully 
observed),  unhappiest  among  the  unhappy,  have 
become  the  laureats  of  despair/*  Whether  we  do 
such  things  as  these,  or  turn  our  attention  to  the 
lowliest  beings  who  exult  in  the  name  of  man,  and 
give  a  scanty  mite  (nothing  to  us,  but  all-in-all  to 
him)  to  preserve  the  struggling  in  the  hour  of 
want ;  or  offer  a  shelter  to  the  felon  turned  adrift, 
after  expiating  one  crime,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
another,  and  for  multitudes  of  others.  Whether 
we  perpetuate  and  do  honour  to  a  benevolent 
name,  not  by  "storied  urn  or  animated  bust/* 
but  by  a  monument,  which,  like  the  life  of  its 
name-giver,  shall  be  devoted  to  preserve  the 
sinking,  and  reclaim  the  sinner;  or  whether, 
regarding  the  body  as  well  as  the  sovl,  we  provide 
not  alone  cheap  food  to  nourish,  but  purifying 
water  to  invigorate  and  revive.  Whether  we  aid 
in  these,  or  a  hundred  other  good  acts  now  set  on 
foot,  and  now  being  carried  forward, — all  differing 
in  themselves,  but  all  founded  on  the  same  great 
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principle ;  let  as  remember  this  same  prindple, — 
die  fotai  of  ike  cmmmmmhf  at  large!  Let  no 
selfidi  desires  mar  the  beaotifiil  and  holy  ento- 
prise  Were  s^  banished  firom  our  hearts,  how 
soeoessful  were  our  exertions!  How  great  and 
glorious  then  were  our  comitry,  and  oar  people! 
SSiade  of  %  Thomas!  even  your  bncy  had  not 
eoneeired  it,— eren  your  Utopia  were  less  pure  and 


And  some  such  thoughts  as  these  glanced 
through  the  mind  of  Arbridge,  as  he  mused  on  the 
all-important  theme,  and  fondly  hailed  the  adrent 
(rf  a  systan  of  reformation,  whidi  gradually  bat 
efficaciously  shall  poisiie  its  course  rejoicing; 
and 

"  irhote  final  trinmph 
Shan  be  the  reaurreciion  of  the  Poor, 
In  those  laat  day^  when  all  mmaV^Ti^  i^k^  fi^e 
In  one  fiur  confinlcnihj  of  lore  !** 

Rousing  himself  firom  these  meditations,  he 
repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  St  Stephen^  not  so 
much  to  hear  the  formal  resignation  of  ministeis, 
about  to  be  proclaimed,  as  to  witness  the  recep- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  people  he  had  so 
nobly  and  so  triumphantly  befiriended.  And  rij^ 
glad  was  Arbridge  that  he  had  come,  when  he 
beheld  the  heart^stirring  scene.  It  was  an 
appropriate  and  a  touching  tribute  to  the  letiring 
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minister.  For  two  hours  the  crowd  had  assem- 
bled before  the  Parliament  House, — ^for  two 
hours  it  continued  increasing  in  numbers  and  in 
eagerness,  till  the  anxious,  excited,  human  line 
extended  along  the  whole  course  that  he  would 
have  to  traverse.  Ignorant  spectators  stopped  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  unusual  and  universal 
animation.  ^^  Is  the  Queen  about  to  pass  ?^^  "  No; 
ofdy  Sir  Robert  Peel!'^  only  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
only  the  minister  about  to  resign  in  the  senate- 
house  his  official  post,  and  to  receive  from  the 
people's  unbiassed  and  cordial  approbation,  a  more 
gratifying  distinction — a  more  honourable  reward 
than  the  peerage  he  had  been  offered  and  had 
refused.  He  came ! — the  pensive  smile  on  his 
pale  and  placid  countenance  expressed  the  emo- 
tion and  the  satisfaction  he  must  have  felt.  The 
eager  multitude  closed  round  him — their  glad 
shouts  resounded  in  the  air.  Such  was  the  chum- 
fall  and  defeat  of  him, — self-sacrificed  for  the 
people's  cause!  Arbridge  joined  gladly  in  the 
enthusiastic  cheers,  which  proclaimed  how  the 
multitude  responded  to  their  minister. 

^^ Their  minister,  indeed!'"*  observed  Arbridge, 
when  conversing  some  time  afterwards  with  his 
friends.  "Peel  is,  after  all,  the  people's  man. 
He  is  of  the  people,  and  should  be  for  them.  He 
has  been  out  of  his  element  as  leader  of  the  tones. 
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What  may  we  not  expect  firom  him,  now  tliat  he 
knows  his  right  position  and  feels  his  real  powerP 

"Oh!  expect  everything/'  observed  Harry 
Lewis ;  "  but  whether  you  get  it ^^ 

•*  That  is  migeneroas !     You  must  admit " 

*"  I  must  admit  that,  according  to  your  defini> 
tion  of  his  character,  you  may  for  the  future  be  a 
staunch  admirer  of  Peel.  But  I^  for  my  part, 
cannot  forget  the  past.  I  am  afraid  a  career  of 
great  mistakes " 

^  Amply  redeemed  by  greater  emendations  P 

*•' A  career  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  baring 
been  wrong  first '^ 

'^But  in  having  m<Nre  than  compensated  for 
that  wrong  by  effecting  its  entire  overthrow! 
Come*  come,  Lewis,  you  must  say  nothing  against 
PeeL  now.  If  his  future  conduct  fulfil  the  promise 
of  hb  present,  the  waters  of  Lethe  may  obUterate 
the  past.  I  r^ret,  I  deeply  regret  his  resigna- 
tion ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  he  is  personalty  concerned, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened. Victory,  calumny,  and  misfortune  are  eadi 
of  them  a  tolerable  guarantee  for  popularity— 
P^l  has  had  them  all,  and  at  once !  He  retires 
with  all  the  prestige  of  success.  His  ^patenf 
for  postoity  *is  engrossed.'" 

^'  Well — be  deserves  that  honour,  at  leatt,^  ob- 
served Lord  Hewiston;    ^it  has  been  a  hard 
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struggle:  yet  one  can''t  help  admiring  the  spirit 
of  these  protectionists ;  they  have  defended  every 
post — game  to  the  very  last.'^ 

"  They  have  certainly  lost  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom in  your  lordship/^  observed  Harry  Lewis,  who 
had  no  great  faith  in  the  sudden  conversion  of  the 
young  tory. 

'*  You  are  right  there/^  replied  the  other,  gaily. 
"  But  Pm  not  the  only  good  man  they  have  lost. 
The  division  in  the  camp  is  terrible.  The  interior 
of  our  clubs  is  somewhat  amusing,  now — shaken 
to  their  foundations  by  this  political  earthquake. 
Men  who  a  while  ago  were  closely  familiar — side 
by  side,  now  find  themselves  separated  by  an 
impassable  gulf,  and  sit  looking  daggers  at  .one 
another. — There^s  a  simile  for  you !'' 

*'You  should  have  a  new  assembly  for  the 
moderados,  and  call  it  the  *Peel  Club,^^^  observed 
Harry  Lewis. 

"  That  sneer  is  intended  for  me,  I  presume  ? — 
€^est  egal — I  am  quite  indifferent.  It  is  too  late 
for  us  to  begin  a  quarrel.  Whigs  and  Tories  may 
march  together  now — the  spirit  of  Sir  Robert  is 
supposed  to  hold  an  arm  of  each.^^ 

Arbridge  w^as  silent — ^he  could  not  join  in  this 
light  discourse — the  great  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  filled  his  mind,  and  occupied  all  his 
thoughts.     But  he  was  soon  to  behold  another  as 
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imposing,  and  nearly  as  interesting.  Following 
the  farewell  homage  to  the  retiring  minister,  was 
the  hailing  welcome  to  the  new.  The  people's 
greeting  was  alike  fervent  in  both  cases — for  in 
each  they  hailed  the  exponent  of  their  own  views 
— the  assertor  of  their  rights.  In  the  one  case, 
the  individual  was  endeared  to  them  by  long  ser- 
vices— ^in  the  other,  by  a  graceful  self-sacrifice  for 
their  cause.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  as  he  returned  from  the  House  with 
his  two  or  three  thousand  followers.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  for  Lord  John  Russell,  as  he  stood 
before  his  constituents — prime  minister  of  Britain, 
and  representative  of  London !  Well  might  he 
say  such  a  position  filled  him  with  awe ; — ^but  the 
discourse  which  followed  that  observation  filled 
his  hearers  with  confidence. 

Arbridge,  who  had  been  an  anxious  spectator  of 
the  imposing  scene,  returned  home  with  a  glad 
heart.  All  his  hopes  and  anticipations  seemed  to 
have  received  promotion, — ^to  have  advanced 
another  step  towards  security.  He  paid  no  vint 
to  Lord  Hewiston  that  evening ;  and  his  friend, 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  absence,  came  to  inquire 
its  cause. 

^*  Eternally  occupied  with  your  newspapers," 
Lord  Hewiston  exclaimed,  on  finding  him  seated 
at  a  table  overspread  with  them ;  ^^  or  rather/'  be 
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added,  "  you  seem  lost  in  a  reverie, — what  is  the 
subject  of  your  musings  V^ 

"A  very  pleasurable  one.  My  airy  visions 
are  fast  finding  for  themselves  local  habitations. 
My  hopes  seem  approaching  reality.  But  how 
was  it/^  he  asked,  interrupting  himself,  *^  that  I 
did  not  see  you  in  the  city,  to-day  ?" 

"  What,  at  the  election  ?  Oh !  I  read  about  it 
in  the  papers.     It  was  a  grand  affair  !'^ 

"  You  have  read  Lord  John's  speech  ?" 

^^  Yes ;  it's  very  brief — a  mere  sketch.'' 

"  But  a  sketch  of  gigantic  proportions,  which,  if 
well  filled  up,  will  be  admirable.  To  me  it  seems 
also  a  shadow, — ^the  shadow  of  coming  events. 
Events  yet  at  a  distance,  perhaps, — but  certainly 
on  the  way.— I  can  distinguish  them." 

"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear.  The  speech — ^in  your  view 
— ^as  a  sketch — was  much  as  I  had  anticipated  and 
desired.  A  concise  yet  eloquent  summary  of 
great  things  in  progress  or  in  promise  ;*— free 
trade  in  its  fullest  extent ; — taxes  adapted  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large ; — peace  and 
commercial  freedom  with  all  the  world ; — educa- 
tion,— but  here  we  come  to  my  shadow.  Long 
as  I  have  desired  such  a  thing,  I  never  deemed 
it  immediately  practicable,  till  I  heard  Lord  John 
to-day, — as  I  listened  to  the  latter  portion  of  his 
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discccj^e,  the  tcousbt  hashed  across  idt  mind.— 
We  ar«  then  to  have  religious  libertv  for  Iit- 


"  How  do  Tou  mean  ?^ 

"^  Yoa  remember  Sir  Robertas  speech  on  his 
rt^ignarion  ?  I  iras  just  looking  over  it  here. 
Yo3  remember  what  he  said  aboat  appoindcg 
Caibolics  to  office  ? — that  he  believed  it  to  be 
*  tie  best  and  wisest  policy  to  carry  on  the  s&jas 
o€*  zovemment*  without  reference  to  anv  difference 
on  relipous  questions  r  Now,  to-dav  we  have  Lord 
John  OD  education :  he  declares  that  *  no  plin  can 
be  rcxxl,  or  worthy  the  adoption  of  Pvliament 
which  does  not  sanction  and  maintain  the  princi{de 
of  relirioas  Uberty  *.'  See  how  they  are  all  coming 
n>Tiz:d !  But  Lord  John  goes  further. — *  It 
srx'TiId  be  our  s.*  he  said,  '  to  carry  that  principle 
to  hs  fullest  extent;— and  to  maintain  that,  what- 
ever civil  laws  we  may  enact,  a  man  shall  woisliip 
God  according  to  his  own  belief/  What  moff 
would  we  have !  When  the  minister  speaks  thns, 
it  must  be  the  people's  £uilt,  if  fiill  juatioe  be  not 
obtained." 

^  Yon  allude  to  the  Irish  Church  ?  Yon  know 
we  do  not  agree  on  that  point ;  but  what  do  yoa 
ir.fer  from  Lord  Johns's  speech?  You  think  he 
will  make  some  alteration  r^ 

^' No;  not  openly^ — not  Toluntarily;  but  he 
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has  laid  down  a  principle, — the  people  must  press 
him  to  act  upon  it.  That  it  will  be  done,— I  am 
confident ;  though  when,  is  not  so  apparent.  It 
is  a  subject  near  my  heart, — both  for  the  sake  of 
the  Irish,  whom  I  believe  ill-used ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  selves,  whom  I  believe  to  be  unjust/^ 

"  You  are  wrong,  Charles.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Irish,  let  us  discourage  their  religion,  which  only 
tends  to  enslave  them. 

"That  is  not  the  way  to  judge  the  question. 
We  are  to  look,  not  to  the  merits  of  the  religion, 
but  to  the  principle  at  issue.  Should  one  nation 
impose  her  creed  upon  another?  England  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  each  a  different  form 
of  worship.  England  follows  her  own ;  Scotland 
follows  her  own ;  and  why  should  not  Ireland  do 
likewise  ?  I  can  find  no  answer  to  that.  As  for 
your  objections,  supposing  them  to  be  valid, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  remedy  them.  Setting 
aside  the  impropriety  of  religious  coercion,  its 
inefficacy  is  most  apparent.  I  think  we  forget 
what  religion  is.  We  act  on  a  wrong  principle 
with  regard  to  it — we  go  backwards.  We  begin 
with  the  external,  not  the  internal:  we  seek  by 
forms  to  impress  the  faith,  instead  of  letting  the 
faith  inspire  the  form.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  be  wiser  some  day.  For  the  sagacity  of 
human  nature,  it  is  pitiable  to  witness  so  much 


error.  To  hear  the  mrgimients  of  the  wise,  the 
nnjifrhf  of  the  learned,  the  dogmms  of  tbe 
Thoohnfii,  the  qpeculatioiis  of  the  phSosopher, 
brought  fionrard  and  contested,  commented  on 
mid  aritidsedy  till  their  opponents  grow  wvm, 
and  their  defendants  farions; — and  all,  for  what! 
Thar  labooia  are  in  vain — all  religion,  all  ethics, 
all  doctrinal  wisdom,  may  be  summed  up  in  four 
letters — love !     Pope's  analysis  is  the  true  one — 

"  Futh,  kw.  Bonis,  sll  begsn. 
An  end  in  lore  of  God  snd  love  of  man.'* 

Tlien  whv  trouble  ourselves  about  these  forms  V^ 
"  Ton  go  too  fiur ;  forms  are  necessary.*' 
"  Granted.  But  in  what  manner  ? — obserre 
the  distinction :  forms,  as  an  evidence  of  piety,  are 
all  important;  forms,  instead  of  piety,  are  a 
hollow  mockery.  Now  which  do  you  expect 
finom  the  Irish,  if  you  compel  them  to  adopt  yours. 
Agree,  you  make  them  protestants — where  is  the 
gain  ?  are  they  the  more  christian  ?  For  my  part, 
I  never  feel  any  anxiety  about  conversions.  I 
could  not  change  my  own  belief,  and  I  would  not 
desire  to  change  another's.  If  all  are  christians, 
what  can  minor  denominations  signify  ?  We  all 
pray  to  one  God — ^what  matters  it,  at  what  altars 
we  kneel?      But  this  is  a  digression  firom  our 
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theme  ;^we  were  speaking  of  religious  liberty,  as 
a  justice  due  to  Ireland/^ 

'^  And  you  think  she  is  likely  to  obtain  it/^ 

^*  I  wish  my  expectations  were  as  strong  as  my 
desires.  Yet  Lord  John's  speech  to-day  has 
given  me  some  hope/^ 

^^  We  have,  certainly,  much  cause  for  hope  now, 
in  many  things/^ 

"Yes;  every  reform  suggests  another;  every 
improvement  leads  the  way  to  more/^ 

(<  Hills  peer  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.** 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Full  many  a  word  at  random  epoken^ 

May  soothe,  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken. 

Waltee  Scott. 

^^Havb  you  brought  me  tlie  pamphlet  you 
were  speaking  of?^*  asked  Lord  Hewiston,  as 
Arbridge  entered  his  drawing-room  the  follo\i'ing 
evening,  with  a  number  of  magazines  and  papers 
in  his  hand. 

"Yes;  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  same 
description.  It  took  me  some  time  to  find  it,  for 
it  was  published  some  years  back,  and  I  had  put 
it  aside  with  some  old  papers.^' 

"  I  am  sorry  you  had  the  trouble.'^ 

"  Oh,  it  was  no  trouble.  It  is  rather  a  pleasure ; 
I  like  to  look  over  old  books  and  papers — ^they 
are  fraught  with  reminiscences  of  the  past — they 
bring  back  long-forgotten  thoughts  and  feelings. 
And  among  other  things,'^  he  added,  turning 
towards  Evelyn,  "  I  found  a  very  favourite  article 
of  mine ;  I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion  of 
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it — though  I  am  almost  certain  it  will  please  you. 
I  remember  I  was  delighted  with  it  when  I  first 
saw  it  two  years  ago ;  and  I  read  it  again  to-day 
with  new  admiration.  You  will  like  it,  for  it 
advocates  opinions  we  have  often  agreed  on — sen- 
timents you  have  often  expressed.^^ 

"  How  is  this,  Charles  ?"  asked  Lord  Hewiston, 
who  was  turning  over  the  papers  on  the  table; 
"this  is  is  surely  not  .what  you  were  speaking  of  r^^ 

Arbridge  turned  towards  him,  while  Evelyn 
regarded  the  open  volume  he  had  given  her.  A 
glance  was  sufficient,  yet  she  could  scarcely  believe 
her  eyes ;  every  pulse  stood  still — she  was  trans- 
fixed with  amaze.  Yes,  it  was  her  own  well- 
remembered  writing, — the  source  of  so  much 
hope,  of  such  bitter  sorrow, — which  was  now 
before  her — ^which,  with  such  commendation,  he 
had  placed  in  her  hand.  As  touched  by  an  en- 
chanter^'s  wand,  the  past  stood  before  her, — its 
thoughts  in  her  mind,  its  anguish  in  her  heart. 
He  had  admired  her  writing,  but  he  despised,  he 
hated,  its  author.  The  book  fell  from  her  trem- 
bling hands;  she  sunk  back,  paralyzed — ex- 
hausted,— when  one  thought  reanimated  her — 
recalled  her  wandering  senses — ^nerved  her  for  any 
trial :  and  that  thought  was  the  fear — the  terrible 
fear — that  from  her  emotion  her  secret  might  be 
discovered, — ^that  the  authoress  might  be  recog- 
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nised,  and  their  friendship  be  dissolved.  The  dread 
of  actually  incurring  his  hate  gave  her  new  power 
to  conceal  her  feelings.  Before  Arbridge  had 
returned  from  his  conversation  with  Lord  Hewi^ 
ton,  she  was  more  indifferent^  more  careless,  more 
animated  than  usual.  Carefully  turning  the  ^s- 
course  from  the  dreaded  volume,  she  spoke  on  each 
and  every  subject — and  with  more  than  ordinary 
brilliancy  and  ease.  She  did  not  pause  to  con- 
sider what  artificial  emotion  sustained  her — to 
mark  the  surprise  of  Juliet^  or  the  earnest  admi- 
ration written  in  the  countenance  of  her  most 
attentive  observer. 

The  evening  passed.  Arbridge  retired,  and  she 
was  free  to  give  way  to  her  feelings, — ^but  she  did 
not ;  she  still  preserved  her  apparent  composure. 
Even  when  alone,  she  would  not  weep.  She 
dried  the  half-shed  tears  on  her  burning  cheek, 
and  laughed  at  her  own  despair.  Where  had  been 
her  memory  ?  Oh !  how  had  she  forgotten,  as 
he  lingered  by  her  side,  as  he  called  himself  her 
friend,  and  fairy  visions  danced  before  her  emrap- 
tured  eye !  How  had  she  foi^tten  those  bitter 
words,  once  so  deeply  engraven  in  her  heart! 
She  had  merited  his  contempt,  his  disdain,  eren 
his  hate.  But,  no ;  she  would  not  lliink  of  it — 
she  would  not  think  of  it.  There  are  tames  when, 
overcome  by  sorrow,  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  being, 
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as  it  were,  revenged  upon  ourselves ;  we  seem  to 
rejoice  in  the  plenitude  of  our  own  grief,  and 
triumph  in  the  very  excess  of  our  despair.  And 
thus  felt  Evelyn  now,  as  she  smiled  in  bitterness  of 
heart.  Wringing  her  hands  together,  passionately, 
she  exclaimed,  "  It  wanted  but  this — it  wanted 
but  this  P'  And  she  found  a  mournful  satbfac- 
tion  in  thinking  her  cup  of  sorrow  must  be  full. 

The  morning  brought  calmer,  and  holier  feelings. 
She   pursued  her  usual  employments   with   her 
usual  serenity.     But,  resolved  that  such  a  scene 
as  that  of  the  preceding  evening  should  never 
occur  again — resolved  to  end  at  once  these  em- 
barrassing interviews  and  agitating  emotions,  she 
wrote  at  once  to  Mrs.  Seaton,  to  say  that  she 
should  return  to  her  on  the  following  day.     She 
had  scarcely  dispatched  her  letter,  when  she  was 
summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  to  assist  Juliet 
in    entertaining  some  visitors.     It  was   one  of 
those  ceremonies  of  convenance  and  form,  which 
she  never  appreciated  very  highly.     However,  she 
did  her  best  to  amuse.    The  ladies  remained  some 
time,    and    had    not    departed  when    Arbridge 
entered.     It  was  earlier  than   his  custom,  and 
Evelyn  had  not  expected  him.     She  could  not 
banish  a  painful  sensation,  when  she  thought  it 
was  probably  the  last, — the  very  last  time  that  she 
might  see  him ! — The  conversation  was  gay  and 
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animated;  of  that  light,  graceful  kind,  which 
touches  on  all  things,  but  dwells  on  none.  At 
length,  one  lady,  turning  towards  Juliet,  inquired — 

^^  Do  you  know  whether  Lady  Norfbrd  has 
arrived  ?  I  thought  she  was  to  have  returned  last 
week/* 

Juliet  was  quite  ignorant,  and  the  lady  con- 
tinued,— ^^  I  am  really  curieuse  de  la  voir ;  she 
has  been  an  exile  so  long — ^two  or  three  years,  I 
think.    Do  you  remember  her  ?*' 

"  I  never  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her,  or 
even  seeing  her/* 

^^Is  it  possible,  ma  chhre^  Oh!  she  was  ia 
belle  des  belles ;  I  have  seen  no  one  since  to  equal 
her — but  proud,  very  proud.  She  was  quite  aware 
of  all  her  attractions,  and  eamme  elle  en  iiaii 
fiire.'' 

*^  Be  charitable,**  exdaimed  another,  in  gentler 
and  kinder  accents;  ^^she  has  suffered  deeply. 
Sorrow  will  have  corrected  her;  she  may  be 
different  now.** 

^'Very  possibly,  but  she  has  long  since  re- 
covered from  her  sorrow.  Louis  saw  her  at 
Florence,  as  gay  and  charming  as  ever.** 

^^And  she  is  returning  to  England?**  asked 
Juliet. 

^^  She  is  expected  tittfevfOfiiiiiefi/,— ev»i  now  she 
may  be  here  !** 
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Evelyn  had  found  it  impossible  to  take  a  part 
in  this  conversation;  she  endeavoured  only  to 
appear  tranquil  and  unconcerned.  She  had  been 
turning  over  a  volume  of  engravings  on  the  table ; 
but  her  trembling  hands  forced  her  to  desist. 

It  was  an  arduous  task  to  listen  calmly  to  the 
praise  of  Violet, — to  the  news  of  her  arrival, — in  the 
very  presence  of  Arbridge.  And  what  must  be 
his  feelings  ?  Joy  at  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting 
her,  or  concern  to  hear  her  thus  lightly  spoken  of  ? 
Venturing  to  look  towards  him,  her  embarrassment 
was  increased  by  finding  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her- 
self. She  withdrew  from  the  table,  and  retiring 
to  -a  sofa  at  some  distance,  appeared  deeply  en- 
gaged, with  the  book  of  plates,  she  had  carried 
with  her. 

The  ladies  soon  afterwards  took  their  departure, 
and  Juliet  left  the  room  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


! — rovm  nkuma  !'* 

VOLTAIKE. 


Abbridob  remained  standmg  by  the  table,  in 
deep  reflectkm.  Evelyn  knew^  or  thought  she 
knetr,  fiill  well,  the  sulgect  that  engrossed  him. 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  since  the  name  of  Violet 
had  been  mentioned;  his  dioaghts  were  now 
where  his  heart  had  ever  been — by  her  side,  in 
sunny  Italy;  or  perhaps  eren  now, — ^perhaps 
already,  in  Elngfamd !  This  was  the  last  time 
they  should  meet  as  friends,  periiaps  the  last  time 
she  m^ht  ever  see  him.  Her  heart  was  filled 
with  soft  emotion,  the  t6ars  trembled  in  her  eye- 
Bds.  But  she  checked  them,  she  remembered  the 
time  of  (fissemblance  was  not  yet  past.  Her  self- 
command  must  not  desert  her  in  the  last  hour  of 
her  trial.  She  looked  up  with  a  placid  smile  as 
he  approached. 

Leaning  against  the   mantd-fMoee,  almost  in 
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front  of  her^  he  continued  his  meditation^  he 
turned  towards  her^  yet,  he  spoke  not.  The 
silence  was  painful  to  Evdyn;  and  why,  she 
asked,  should  she  be  silent  ?  were  they  not  friends 
even  yet?  could  she  not  speak  to  him,  and  of 
Violet  ?  She  looked  up.  In  gentle  accents,  yet 
gaily  as  she  could,  ^  You  are  very  thoughtful,^' 
she  said. 

He  regarded  her  for  a  moment ;  ''  can  you  tell 
what  I  am  thinking  of?''  he  asked. 

"Yes;  I  think  I  can." 

**You  can?"  he  exclaimed  very  suddenly. 
Then  seating  himself  on  the  so£a  by  her  side,  con- 
tinued, "  then  tell  me !     Tell  me,  if  you  can !" 

^*  It  is  surely  not  very  difficult  to  guess.  You 
are  thinking  of  Violet." 

''  Of  Violet !  and  why  of  Violet  ?"  he  asked 
somewhat  hastily. 

^^ Those  ladies  were  speaking  of  her;  perhaps 
she  is  now  in  England.'^ 

''And  for  what  reason  should  I  be  so  very 
deeply  interested  ?" 

."  Surely,"  exclaimed  Evelyn  in  surprise,  "  her 
return  must  interest  you  greatly?" 

"  And  why  so  ?  And  why  should  it  ?"  Then 
perceiving  her  astonishment,  he  added,  "  Do  you 
think  I  love  her  now  ?  Oh,  I  understand  you. 
I   see  you  still  believe  it.      I  am   sorry,  I  am 
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deeply  grieved, — 1  thought  you  knew  me  belter! 
In  justice  then  you  must  hear  my  explanation.  I 
will  be  frank,  I  will  tell  you  all  my  thoughts. 
You  know  I  loved  Violet,  but  you  do  not  know 
how  1  loved  her.  It  was  with  the  wild  passionate 
fervour  of  youth — 1  scarcely  knew  her,  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  her  character.  I  admired  her 
beauty,  I  fancied  her  endowed  with  every  virtue, 
and — I  loved  her !  But  how  were  those  dreams 
dissipated;  how  did  I  wake  from  my  phrenzy! 
She  treated  mc  with  coldness,  with  coquetry; 
yet  that  I  might  have  borne — but  she  went 
further ; — ^you  know  it  all.  I  found  that  the 
bright  perfection  was  ideal ;  that  the  being  I  had 
loved  was  one  of  fancy.  Alone,  in  the  splendid 
solitudes  of  the  mountains,  I  recognised  my  error ; 
I  felt  the  emptiness  of  my  hopes.  And  do  you 
think, — can  you  think  it  possible,  I  could  ever 
again  regard  Violet  as  of  old  ?  I  have  felt  for  her 
misfortunes,  I  have  felt  for  them  from  my  heart — 
but  that  heart  is  her's  no  longer.  Can  I  again 
imagine  her  the  paragon  of  beauty  and  goodness — 
again  invest  her  with  those  higher  charms,  which 
alone  I  prize,  and  which  she  does  not  possess  ? 
You  do  not  yet  believe  me  ?** 

'^  I  scarcely  comprehend  you,*'  said  Evelyn, 
speaking  with  great  difficulty ;  ^^  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  love  of  which  you  speak." 
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^^YoU  cannot  understand  that  love  should 
change?  Can  you  not  believe  that  phrenzied  pas- 
sion may  grow  cold^ — that  an  admiration  of  exter- 
nal beauties^  and  Calse  attractions,  and  delusive 
virtues,  should  cease  when  the  delusion  and  the 
falsehood  are  recognised  ?  You  can  understand 
this — and  this  was  my  love  for  Violet,  and  this 
exists  no  more.^' 

Evelyn  assented  briefly,  and  he  continued. 

^^  But   there   is   another,  a  higher   love   than 

this, not    founded    on     outward    beauty,    but 

inward  merit, — not  on  empty  interchange  of 
compliments,  and  admiration,  and  coquetry — 
but  on  an  union  of  the  heart  and  mind.  You 
believe  this?  And  can  you  also  believe,  that 
a  heart,  recovered  from  its  first  delusions— a  mind 
that  has  never  yet  foimd  a  meet  companion — 
may,  when  a  kindred  spirit  is  discovered,  endowed 
with  every  noble  faculty  and  every  tender  feeling, 
— can  you  not  believe  that  such  an  one  may  love,  as 
fondly  and  as  truly,  as  though  the  first  passion  had 
never  darkened  his  fancy  ?  Can  you  believe  this  ? 
Believe  it  on  my  word! — Would  I  deceive  you  ? 
Could  I  be  guilty  of  such  falsehood  as  to  speak 
thus,  while  one  regret  for  Violet  still  lingered  on 
my  mind  ?  No,  you  know  me ;  you  will  believe 
me,  when  I  assure  you— assure  you  on  my  soul — 
that  not  one  thought,  one  shadow  of  a  thought. 
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passion  of  her  life,  quite  overpowered  her.  Rea- 
son, self-control,  command,  were  all  forgotten. 
Turning  away  from  the  astonished  Arbridge,  she 
hid  her  £aoe  in  the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  while  the 
passionate  tears  flowed  fast;  convulsive  sobs 
shook  her  whole  frame;  and  all  unconsciously 
she  exclaimed,  with  wild  emotion,  '^  He  loves  me ! 
he  loves  me!^'  Arbridge,  surprised  at  her  great 
agitation,  could  only  interpret  it  in  one  way,  and 
that  was  too  flattering,  not  to  be  readily  believed. 
Taking  her  hand^  he  again  renewed  his  suit ;  he 
implored  her  to  confirm  his  hopes — ^to  answer 
him.     Long  he  spoke  vainly— obtaining  no  reply. 

*^  Will  you  not  answer  me,  Evelyn  ?*'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ^^  you  are  not  angry  with  me — you  arc 
not  angry  that  I  love  you  ?  Then  will  you  not 
tell  me — will  you  not  answer  me  ?  Am  I  so 
happy  ?  Do  you — can  you  love  me  ?  Do  not 
keep  me  in  suspense.  I  pray  you — I  implore 
you,  Evelyn — my  own  Evelyn — speak  to  meP' 

She  raised  her  head ;  she  turned  to  him — twice 
she  essayed  to  speak,  but  her  voice  was  power- 
less. Nor  were  words  needed.  Her  countenance 
breathing  tenderness,  she  raised  her  eyes;  her 
soul  shone  through  them.  Swifter  than  thought, 
the  electric  glance  revealed  the  secret  of  her  life ; 
he  understood  her — ^he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

It  was  long  ere  either  fully  understood  the 
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unexpected  happiness;  long  ere  Evelyn  could 
believe  she  was  not  in  some  golden  dream,  too 
soon  to  wake;  and  longer  still,  ere,  in  broken 
sentences,  in  timid,  hesitating,  whispered  words, 
she  dared  trust  to  her  voice  the  feelings  of  her 
heart.  But  he  understood  her,  almost  before  she 
spoke;  and,  notwithstanding  her  reluctant  acknow- 
ledgments, her  confused  explanations,  he  learned— 
with  indescribable  wonder  and  delight — ^how  long, 
how  hopelessly,  how  fondly,  he  had  been  loved. 

All  the  tenderness  of  his  nature  was  now 
aroused.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
regarded  thus.  When  he  had  addressed  Violet 
in  the  language  of  affection,  she  had  answered 
him  with  a  careless  smile — she  had  breathed  no 
word  of  love.  But  now  he  had  foimd  not  only  a 
mind  as  thoughtful,  but  a  heart  as  passionate  as 
his  own. 

If  he  had  loved  Evelyn  on  first  entering  the 
room,  the  same  word  could  hardly  now  describe 
his  feelings.  If  he  had  then  felt  a  pure  affection, 
based  on  esteem,  respect,  communion  of  intelti- 
gence,  it  no  longer  yielded  to  any  in  fervour  or 
intensity. 

The  time  passed ;  it  matters  not  whether  mo- 
ments or  hours, — sensations  and  sentiments  are  not 
measured  by  ordinary  standards.  Suddenly  Eve- 
lyn started,  tearing  her  hand  from  his,  the  pale- 
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ness  of  death  overspreading  her  countenance ;  she 
endeavoured  to  rise — to  leave  him.  In  a  hollow 
voice  she  exclaimed,  the  very  tones  breathing 
despair,  "  I  had  forgotten  —  it  cannot  be  —  you 
cannot  love  me  V^  Full  of  alarm,  Arbridge  eagerly 
desired  an  explanation. 

^  I  will  tell  you/'  she  said,  shuddering  as  she 
spoke,  and  yet  she  hesitated  to  say  more. 

"  Evelyn,  dearest,"  he  exclaimed,  "  say  nothing 
if  it  grieves  you.  Do  not  distress  yourself,  my 
own  love/* 

"You  love  me!''  then  mournfully  she  con- 
tinued, "  you  will  do  so  no  more ;  I  must  tell  you 
something,  and  you  will  hate  me  and  despise  me.'' 
She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  as  though  to 
shut  out  the  painful  thought.  Then  suddenly 
turning  towards  him,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  say  it 
once  more,  tell  me  again  you  love  me,  for  the  last 
time,  before  you  hate  me  quite. .  Say  it  once  more, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

^^  I  will  say  it  a  hundred,  a  thousand  times,  if 
you  will.  I  love  you — ^with  all  my  heart,  with  all 
my  soul.  Tell  me  what  you  please,  and  then  I 
will  say  it  again." 

But  his  passionate  words  were  only  grief  to 
Evelyn;  she  felt  she  was  about  to  destroy  the 
happiness  so  newly  found.  Her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  her  hands  rigidly   clasped — motionless. 
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scarcely  daring  to  breath — ^her  fiace,  her  lips  as 
white  as  ashes^  in  a  hurried  and  earnest  manner 
she  spoke^  while  he  listened  in  silent  astonish- 
ment. 

*'  I  must  tell  you,  even  though — though  I  would 
do  anything  to  avoid,  to  efface — I  must  tell  you 
all.  I  am — ^no,  not  now — but  I  have  been,  what 
you  hate,  what  you  despise.  I  have  been  an*- 
authoress!  But  stop — do  not  speak,  do  not  con- 
demn me  at  once ; — ^hear  it  all,  let  me  explain. 
My  father  wrote — he  taught  me  to  write ;  but  it 
was  only  for  amusement, — only  privately.  I  was 
not  an  authoress  then,  and  I  did  not  become  one 
through  vanity  or  love  of  fame,  but  from  necessity. 
My  aunt, — my  only  relation,  my  only  friend,  was  a 
mother  to  me  in  my  sorrow.  Her  husband  died 
in  poverty,  in  anxiety  for  his  children.  I  knelt 
by  his  dying  bed — I  swore  to  protect  and  provide 
for  them.  I  had  no  other  means, — I  wrote ;  but 
it  was  privately,  secretly,  no  one — not  even  Violet, 
knew  of  it.  I  wrote  for  Mr.  Hannington,  he  was 
my  father's  fiiend, — ^he  gave  me  more,  hr  more 
than  I  deserved.  I  was  enabled  to  support  the 
children,  to  redeem  my  promise;  oh!  do  not 
speak;  I  know  what  you  would  say;  I  know 
your  feelings ;  you  hate,  you  despise  all  author- 
esses; never  will  I  ask  you  to  speak  of  love  to 
one ! — I  will  leave  you,  I  will  see  you  no  more. 
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But  let  me  finish — ^let  me  say  all ;  and  may  the 
humiliation  of  this  confession  absolve  me  from  your 
further  displeasure.  I  only  wrote  from  duty^ — 
from  necessity,  to  gain  money;  but  once,  and 
once  only,  for  a  very  different  reason.  It  was 
when, — ^when  you  loved  Violet;  when  I  never 
hoped  to  hear — what  you  have  said  to-day.  Then 
I  dared^ — I  ventured  to  wish, — that  you  might 
approve  me, — might,  all  unknowing  the  author, 
— admire  my  writings.  I  tried, — I  succeeded; 
and  oh  !  how — but  no  matter,  you  did  admire  it ; 
it  was  that  article  on  the  factories ; — the  very  one 
you  gave  me  last  night.  Oh !  hear  it  all ;  oh  !  let 
me  finish.  I  was  in  the  room  when  you  spoke  of 
it.  I  heard  you  praise  it.  Tou  said  the  writer 
should  be  your  friend,  and  I  was  repaid;  and 
then,  and  then, — some  one  said  it  was  written,  by 
a  woman ;  and  you  exclaimed,— Ah  I  shall  I  ever 
forget  it,  "  Heaven  forbid  ?' — ^you  said  you  hated 
and  despised  all  authoresses ;  if  you  had  a  preju- 
dice, it  was  that,  and  it  could  never  be  overcome. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how — how  much — ^but, — well, 
I  resolved  never  to  write  again;  and  yet  I  was 
compelled ;  I  could  not  break  my  promise.  Soon 
afterwards  I  received  Lady  Moreham's  legacy,  and 
the  greatest  pleasure  it  gave  me,  was  the  enabling 
me  to  throw  away  my  pen,  and  never  write  again. 
Now  I  have  told  you  all,  you  see,  I  am  not  what 
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you  deemed  me^  I  am  not  w^thy  of  your  love. 
May  we  still  be  friends  V' 

His  only  answer  was  to  detain  her  as  she 
rose^  while  he  exclaimed,  in  gentle  expostula- 
tion, "You  do  not  love  me,  Evelyn  —  indeed 
you  do  not.  You  do  me  great  injustice.  What  1 
must  you  condemn  me  for  some  idle  words — for 
some  unworthy  prejudice?  Is  it  possible  you 
can,  for  a  moment,  suppose  my  love  could  be 
diminished,  by  the  knowledge  of  your  genius  and 
your  virtues  ?  Need  I  again  and  again  repeat  how 
much  I  love  you?  Nothing  could  increase  my 
affection,  or  it  would  be  now  even  greater  than 
before.  And  is  it  possible,''  he  added,  "that 
article  can  be  your  writing  ?  Yet  I  am  not  sur- 
prised— it  is  like  yourself.  And  was  T  not  right  ? 
did  I  not  say  the  author  should  be  my  friend — my 
best,  my  dearest  friend  ?     Was  I  not  right  ?'' 

Evelyn,  incredulous,  yet  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced, jo3rfully  learned  that  prejudice  was  power- 
less against  affection — that  what  might  seem  a 
fault  in  another,  only  invested  the  beloved  one 
with  new  virtue. 

And  again  the  conversation  resumed  its  happy 
and  hopeful  strain.  The  present  was  bliss ;  the 
recollections  of  the  past  only  increased  its  delight ; 
and  the  future  was  before  them,  arrayed  in  the 
brightest  colours  with  which  love  and  hope  united 
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could  invest  it.  Then  Arbridge  again  adverted  to 
Evelyn's  literary  pursuits ;  she  should  again  exert 
her  powers,  and  he  would  share  in  her  triumph. 

"  Oh  no,  no/'  she  exclaimed ;  ''  never — ^never. 
Why  should  I  ?  Can  any  praise  make  me  happier 
than  I  am  now  ?  I  do  not  want  &me  or  glory — 
my  happiness  shall  be  to  witness  yours.  And  you 
may  envy  me,"  she  added,  playfully ;  *'  mine  will 
be  the  greater  pleasure.  Your  success  will  give 
me  £ar  higher  delight  than  it  can  afford  yourself.'' 

And  she  was  right.  She  spoke  from  her  heart; 
and  all  her  fair  sisters  have  agreed  with  her,  that 
for  a  woman  to  be  great  herself,  is  not  half  so 
proud  or  dear  a  title,  as  to  be  the  wife  of  a  great 
man.  The  path  of  life  seems  always  a  happy  one 
to  lovers, — they  see  the  roses ;  experience  only 
shows  the  thorns. 

But  Arbridge  and  Evelyn  might  reasonably 
anticipate  a  full  share  of  human  felicity.  They 
were  formed  for  mutual  support  and  assistance  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  Their  hearts 
responded  to  the  same  sympathies — ^the  highest 
thoughts  of  their  minds  were  in  unison.  The  high 
political  career  for  which  he  was  destined  was  one 
in  the  anxieties  and  triumphs  of  which  she  was 
well  calculated  to  share ;  and  the  warm  affections 
with  which  she  would  invest  her  home  would  meet 
a  ready  response  in  the  tenderness  of  his  nature. 
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In  their  good  wishes  for  the  poor, — ^in  their  love 
for  the  people,  their  thoughts  and  feelings  were  una- 
nimous. It  was  her  devout  hope  and  his  highest 
ambition,  to  be  identified  with  the  glorious  work 
of  social  regeneration.  And  their  good  wishes 
and  endeavours  were  about  to  be  united,  at  a  time 
when  better  feelings  were  predominant,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  future  were  certified  by  the  hap- 
piest auguries  of  the  present.  These  thoughts,  or 
some  of  these  thoughts,  passed  through  their 
minds,  and  animated  their  discourse,  at  this  event* 
ful  and  all-important  interview.  But  the  brightest 
moments  must  cease — they  were  interrupted,  at 
length, — Evelyn  hastily  left  the  room  as  Lord 
Hewiston  entered. 

A  very  few  words  sufficed  to  inform  him  of  all 
He  pressed  his  friend's  hand  with  afiection,  and 
congratulated  him  from  his  heart;  and  Juliet 
joining  them  soon  after,  fiilly  participated  in  his 
feelings.  Meanwhile  Evelyn  was  in  her  chamber, 
on  her  knees,  raising  her  hands  and  heart  in 
speechless  gratitude,  expressed  only  by  her  tears. 
We  have  seen  her  in  her  sorrow  and  despair — ^let 
us  draw  a  veil  over  the  joy,  the  rapture  of  that 
hour ;  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  pour- 
tray. 

Lord  Hewiston  insisted  that  Arbridge  should 
remain  with  them,  and  he  had  Hide  difficulty 
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in  persuading  him.  After  a  while^  Evelyn 
descended  from  her  solitude,  even  now  scarcely 
venturing  to  believe  in  the  reality.  Juliet  no 
longer  seemed  unrivalled  by  her  side ;  Violet  in 
her  proudest  days  could  hardly  have  compared 
with  her.  The  charm  of  her  face  was  always  its 
expression;  it  ever  reflected  the  feelings  of  her 
heart,  and  those  feelings  were  now  all  happiness 
and  all  love^  either  of  which  is  beauty.  Timid 
and  embarrassed,  she  scarcely  spoke ;  but  her 
voice  itself  was  tenderness.  Her  eyes  were  bent 
to  the  ground;  yet  their  eloquent  joy  was  not 
quite  concealed.  Her  cheek  was  flushed  with 
emotion — ^her  lips  would  all  unconsciously  preserve 
a  smile— ^^  a  change  had  come  o^er  the  spirit  of 
her  dresLin"  and  Arbridge  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive it;  more  fully  than  words  could  have  ex- 
pressed, it  showed  his  power  and  triumph.  He 
fancied  now,  he  had  never  known  happiness 
before. 

Lord  Hewiston  and  Juliet  had  all  the  conver- 
sation to  themselves;  their  companions  spoke 
little,  yet  were  they  not  silent  Their  spirits 
communed,  without  the  intervention  of  words,  for 
love  can  realize  the  delights  of  heaven,  when  as  it 
were  the  disembodied  soul,  rising  above  all 
empty,  earthly,  transitory  things,  holds  intercourse 
with  its  fellow, — when  speech  is  useless,  languuge 
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powerless, — each  thought  is  understood  by  the 
one  mind  as  freely  as  formed  by  the  other ;  every 
feeling  of  the  heart  meets  an  instantaneous  re- 
sponse,— ^yet  not  a  response,  for  the  feeling  is 
simultaneous.  Is  not  this  the  mystic  union  by 
which  two  are  one  ? 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  GeoflBry,  this  morning," 
observed  Lord  Hewiston. 

"  Indeed/^  said  Juliet ;  ^'  does  he  speak  of  re- 
turning ?^' 

*^  On  the  contrary,  he  has  bid  England  an  eter- 
nal farewell.  *  There  is  no  place  like  Rome,' 
selon  ses  idSes.  He  gives  a  grand  account  of  the 
wonders  of  the  capitol,  and  a  short  survey  of  the 
news  and  scandal  of  the  place.  It's  not  true,  that 
rumour  about  Lady  Norford  coming  home.  It 
appears  Sir  Stephen  went  over  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent reason.^' 

''Indeed,^'  said  Juliet;  ''I  heard  she  was  to 
return  this  week.'* 

'^  That's  a  mistake  then.  On  the  contrary,  she 
is  to  be  married  at  Rome ;  to  some  Italian  prince 
or  duke,  I  believe,  at  the  very  least'' 

*^  Then  I  shall  never  see  her,"  exclaimed  Juliet, 
'^  and  I  was  so  curious." 

^  Do  not  be  alarmed.  She  will  not  disappoint 
you.  La  principeasa  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
display  her  new  honours  in  England.  We  shall 
see  her  here  in  a  short  time^  I  bam  no  doubt." 
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Evelyn  had  listened  attentively  to  their  conver- 
sation,  but  with  very  different  feelings  from  those 
which  the  name  of  Violet  was  wont  to  inspire. 
She  ventured,  almost  unconsciously,  to  raise  her 
eyes  towards  Arbridge,  who  had  remained  in 
silence.  One  glance  was  sufficient, — ^her  doubts, 
— ^if  doubts  she  still  retained, — vanished  at  once 
and  for  ever. 
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